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Part  I 

General  Principles  and  Techniques  for 
Managing  Classrooms  and  Coping  with  Problem  Students 


Teachers  work  with  classes  of  20-40  students.     The  students  usually  are 
similar  in  age  and  often  they  come  from  families  who  are  similar  in  ethnicity 
and  socioeconomic  status.     Even  so,  each  student  is  an  individual  with 
particular  personal  qualities    interests,  and  needs.     Due  to  the  student/ 
teacher  ratio  and  other  built-in  constraints,  teachers  usually  must  plan  for 
and  interact  with  the  class  as  a  group.     The  best  teachers,  however, 
personalize  their  instruction  of  individual  students  as  much  as  they  can. 

This  is  not  hard  to  do  with  some  students- -the  ones  who  pay  attention  to 
les  sons,  apply  themselves  to  their  work,  and  seem  comfortable  and  responsive  to 
the  teacher's  instructional  or  social  initiations.     But  other  students  lack 
these  qualities  or  for  other  reasons  are  difficult,  time  consuming,  or 
frustrating  to  work  with.     These  problem  students  may  display  very  different 
combinations  of  personal  attributes  and  b^'havior  patterns .     What  they  have  in 
common  is  that  they  require  much  more  of  the  teacher's  time,  energy,  and 
patience  than  most  of  their  classmates  do.     For  purposes  of  this  book,  then,  I 
will  define  problem  ijtudents  as  students  who  possess  one  or  more  of  the 
following  characteristics: 

Difficult:     These  students  are  difficult  to  teach  because  they  are  poorly 
adjusted  or  resistant  to  classroom  routines  and  thus  frequently 
disruptive,  and  they  may  be  surly  or  unresponsive  when  spoken  to  about 
their  behavior. 

Time  consuming:     These  students  display  chronic  and  serious  problems  that 
will  not  be  eliminated  in  a  single  conference  or  other  brief 
intervention.     They  may  require  specialized  treatment  sustained  over 
several  weeks  or  months. 

Frustrating:     Because  they  are  difficult  and  time  consuming,  and  also 
because  they  may  progress  only  very  slowly  and  may  be  ungrateful',  for 
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whatever  help  the  teacher  provides,  these  students  can  be  particularly 
frustrating  and  unrewarding  to  teach. 

This  book  brings  together  what  various  mental  health  experts  and  what 
elementary- school  teachers  have  to  say  about  coping  with  problem  students.  It 
is  divided  into  three  parts.     Part  I  introduces  some  basic  issues  and  then 
presents  theory  and  research  on  general  principles  involved  in  managing 
classrooms  and  coping  with  problem  students.     Next,  Parts  II -V  present  theory 
and  research  on  coping  with  each  of  12  problem  student  types,  grouped  into  four 
clusters.     Finally,  Part  III  presents  a  synthesis  of  key  findings  and  some 
concluding  discussion. 

Part  I  consists  of  three  chapters.     In  Chapter  1,  I  introduce  some  key 
definitions,  address  some  of  the  potential  roles  that  teachers  might  take  in 
their  interactions  with  problem  students,  and  review  research  findings  on 
managing  classrooms  and  students.     In  Chapter  2,  I  siommarize  theory  and 
research  on  principles  and  techniques  for  socializing  the  beliefs  and  attitudes 
and  modifying  the  behavior  of  problem  students.     Then  in  Chapter  3,  I  present 
general  findings  from  a  large  study  of  elementary  teachers'  reported 
perceptions  of  and  strategies  for  coping  with  problem  students.     More  specific 
findings  from  this  study  are  presented  in  subsequent  chapters  on  particular 
problem- student  types. 


CHAPTER  1 

CHOOSING  TO  WORK  WITH  PROBLEM  STUDENTS 
CREATING  A  CONTEXT  FOR  DOING  SO  SUCCESSFULLY 


This  book  is  about  options  that    you  as  a  teacher  might  pursue  with 
problem  students- -  those  who  require  more  intensive  and  personalized  treatment 
than  what  is  involved  in  everyday  classroom  management.     To  begin,  let  us 
consider  four  major  teaching  functions: 

Instruction  refers  to  actions  taken  to  assist  students  in  mastering  the 
formal  curriculum  (presenting  information,  demonstrating  skills, 
conducting  lessons  or  activities,  supervising  work  on  assignments). 
Classroom  management  refers  to  actions  taken  to  create  and  maintain  a 
learning  environment  conducive  to  successful  instruction  (arranging  the 
physical  environment  of  the  classroom,  establishing  rules  and  procedures 
maintaining  attention  to  lessons  and  engagement  in  academic  activities). 
Disciplinary  interventions  are  actions  taken  to  elicit  or  compel  changes 
in  the  behavior  of  students  who  fail  to  conform  to  expectations, 
especially  misbehavior  that  is  salient  or  sustained  enough  to  disrupt 
your  classroom  management  system. 

Student  socialization  refers  to  actions  taken  to  influence  students' 
personal  or  social  attitudes,  beliefs,  expectations,  or  behavior.  Some 
socializing  is  done  mostly  with  the  class  as  a  whole  (articulating 
ideals,  communicating  expectations,  and  modeling,  teaching,  and 
reinforcing  desirable  behavior) .     Other  socializing  is  done  mostly  with 
individual  students  (counseling,  behavior  modification,  and  other 
attempts  to  remediate  poor  personal  or  social  adjustment). 
All  teachers  are  expected  to  be  willing  and  able  to  handle  the  first 
three  of  these  teaching  functions  as  basic  aspects  of  their  job.  Hov/ever, 
expectations  are  less  clear  for  the  socialization  function.  Communities, 
principals,  and  teachers  themselves  vary  considerably  in  their  views  on  how 
much  and  what  kind  of  socialization  they  should  attempt  with  their  students, 


and  in  particular,  on  the  degree  to  which  they  should  be  expected  to  assume 
personal  responsibility  for  resocializing  problem  students. 

Views  on  the  teacher's  socialization  role  vary  with  differences  in  grade 
level  and  in  the  availability  of  help  from  professional  specialists.  Different 
grade  levels  offer  different  opportunities  and  challenges  to  teachers  in  their 
roles  as  classroom  managers  and  student  socializers.     Brophy  and  Evertson 
(1978)   identified  four  stages  in  students'  personal  and  social  development  that 
affect  these  roles: 

1-^  Kindergarten  and  the  early  elementary  grades.     In  these  grades, 

students  are  socialized  into  the  student  role.     Teachers  spend  considerable 
time  teaching  them  how  to  carry  out  basic  routines  and  procedures.  The 
emphasis  is  on  teaching  students  what  to  do  rather  than  on  getting  them  to 
comply  with  familiar  rules.     Most  of  them  are  still  disposed  to  do  what  they 
are  told  and  likely  to  feel  gratified  when  they  please  teachers  and  upset  when 
they  do  not.     They  turn  to  teachers  for  directions,  encouragement,  solace,  and 
personal  attention. 

2^  The  middle  elementary  grades.     This  stage  begins  when  basic 

socialization  to  the  student  role  is  completed  and  continues  as  long  as  most 
students  remain  adult-oriented  and  relatively  compliant.     Students  are  familiar 
with  most  school  routines  and  the  serious  disturbances  seen  frequently  in  later 
years  are  not  yet  common.     Creating  and  maintaining  an  appropriate  learning 
environment  remain  central  to  teaching  success,  but  these  tasks  consume  less 
time  and  teachers  are  able  to  concentrate  on  instructing  students  in  the  formal 
curriculum . 

^  The  upper  elementary  or  junior  high  school  grades.     As  more  and  more 

students  change  their  orientation  fr-m  pleasing  teachers  to  pleasing  peers, 
they  begin  to  resent  teachers  who  act  as  authority  figures.     Some  become  more 
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disturbed  and  harder  to  control  than  they  used  to  be.     As  a  result,  classroom 
management  once  again  becomes  a  prominent  pa;:t  of  the  teacher  role.  Now, 
however,   the  teacher's  primary  ccncern  is  motivating  students  to  behave  as  they 
know  they  are  supposed  to,  not  instructing  them  in  how  to  behave,  as  in  the 
first  stage. 

4^  The  upper  high  school  grades.     As  many  of  the  most  alienated  students 

drop  out  of  school  and  the  rest  become  more  mature,   classrooms  once  again 
assume  a  more  academic  focu.s .     Classroom  management  requires  even  less  time 
than  it  did  during  the  second  stage,  because  students  handle  most  student  role 
responsibilities  on  their  own.     Teaching  at  this  level  is  mostly  a  matter  of 
instructing  students  in  the  formal  curriculum,  although  socialization  occurs 
during  informal,   out-of -class  contacts  with  individual  students. 

You  should  consider  these  developmental  aspects  of  classroom  management 
when  thinking  about  what  grade  level  to  teach.     If  yo':  like  to  provide 

nurturant  socialization  as  well  as  instruction,  enjoy  working  with  young 

I 

children,  and  have  the  patience  and  skills  needed  to  socialize  them  to  the 
student  role,  you  would  be  especially  effective  in  the  primary  grades.     If  you 
want  CO  work  in  an  elementary  school  but  to  concentrate  mostly  on  instruction, 
you  would  be  best  placed  in  the  middle  grades.     If  you  enjoy  or  at  least  are 
not  bothered  by  "adolescent"  behavior  and  see  yourself  as  a  socialization  agent 
and  model  at  least  as  much  as  an  instructor,  you  would  do  well  in  Grades  7-10. 
Finally,   if  you  want  to  function  mostly  as  a  subject-matter  specialist,  you 
would  be  happiest  in  the  upper  high  school  grades. 

At  all  four  of  the  levels  of  schooling,   t-.iere  are  problem  students  who 
require  more  intensive  management  and  socialization  than  most  of  their 
classmates  do.     You  may  be  expected  to  meet  their  needs,   especially  if  you  work 
in  an  elementary  school  where  you  teach  the  same  students  all  day  long  and  have 
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only  limited  access  to  resource  teachers,  social  workers,  counselors,  or  other 
professional  specialists.     Teachers  are  not  expected  to  assume  as  much  of  the 
student  socialization  burden  in  high  schools,  where  they  usually  see  students 
for  only  one  period  each  day.     In  fact,  at  most  urban  and  suburban  high 
schools,  dealing  with  problem  students  has  become  more  of  a  school-level 
function  performed  by  school  administrators  and  professional  specialists  than  a 
classroom- level  function  performed  by  classroom  teachers. 

In  between  these  two  extremes  of  the  elementary  teacher/socializer 
expected  to  take  full  charge  of  the  whole  child  and  the  secondary 
subject-matter  specialist  expected  to  concentrate  on  academics,  there  is  a 
range  of  teaching  situations  and  associated  role  expectations.  Teachers 
working  in  middle  schools,  junior  highs,  or  even  high  schools  may  be  expected 
to  assume  considerable  socialization  responsibilities  if  they  work  in  small 
teams  or  in  "school  within  a  school"  arrangements  designed  to  ensure  that  they 
get  to  know  their  students  as  individuals.     Or,  they  may  be  expected  to  work 
closely  with  a  school  counselor  or  social  worker  in  seeking  to  resocialize 
problem  students.     On  the  other  hand,   teachers  working  in  large,  impersonal, 
and  bureaucratic  schools  may  be  expected  only  to  refer  "trouble  makers"  to  the 
office  for  "discipline." 

This  book  is  written  primarily  for  teachers  who  are  expected  (or  even  if 
not  expected,  willing)  to  invest  significantly  in  the  socialization  role  along 
with  their  other  teaching  roles,  and  thus  to  go  the  extra  mile  in  working  with 
problem  students.  It  will  be  most  relevant  and  useful  to  elementary  teachers, 
both  because  the y  have  more  time  to  work  with  their  students  and  because  the 
teachers'  views  on  problem  students  featured  throughout  the  book  were  obtained 
by  interviewing  teachers  working  in  Grades  K-6.  Except  where  otherwise  noted, 
however,   the  principles  and  techniques  suggested  here  should  be  applicable  at 
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all  grade  levels.     You  can  expect  them  to  be  effective  if  you  consistently 
apply  them  as  part  of  the  systematic  overall  approach  developed  in  Part  I  of 
the  book.     The  principles  and  techniques  are  unlikely  to  do  much  good,  however, 
if  used  as  isolated  gimmicks  by  a  teacher  whose  overall  approach  to  classroom 
management  creates  a  context  likely  to  defeat  any  attempts  at  socializing 
students . 

Choosing  Your  Role 

Regardless  of  the  grade  level  you  teach,   the  number  of  different  students 
you  teach  each  day,  and  your  degree  of  access  to  professional  specialists,  you 
will  need  to  decide  how  much  you  are  willing  to  include  student  socialization 
responsibilities  in  defining  your  role  as  a  teacher.     This  decision  requires 
realistic  self -assessment  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  responsibilities 
involved.     If  you  want  to  commit  yourself  fully  to  the  student  socialization 
I'ole,  you  will  need  to  be  prepared  to: 

1.  Cultivate  personal  relationships  with  students  that  go  beyond  those 
needed  for  purely  instructional  purposes. 

2.  Spend  time  outside  of  school  hours  dealing  with  students  and  their 
families,  and  perhaps  even  be  "on  call"  as  a  counselor  to  students 
who  have  no  one  else  to  turn  to. 

3.  Receive  no  extra  financial  compensation  for  your  efforts,  and 
perhaps  even  some  opposition  from  school  administrators. 

4.  Deal  with  the  wrath  of  parents  or  others  who  might  be  involved  in  a 
situation. 

5.  Deal  with  complex  problems  that  have  developed  over  a  period  of 
;ears,  without  benefit  of  special  training  as  a  mental  health 
professional . 


Some  teachers  accept  this  challenge  by  addressing  the  full  spectrum  of 
responsibilities  with  determination  to  solve  whatever  problems  come  along. 
However,  other  teachers  are  philosophically  opposed  to  this  level  of  emphasis 
on  student  socialization,  are  not  interested  in  it,  believe  that  they  are 
temperamentally  unsuited  to  it,  or  are  hesitant  to  engage  in  much  of  it  without 
specialized  training.     I  find  these  positions  understandable,  and  to  an  extent, 
justified.     Teachers  who  recognize  their  limitations  and  work  within  them 
probably  will  have  more  positive  effects  in  the  long  run  than  they  would  have 
if  they  tried  to  do  everything  and  ended  up  doing  nothing  very  well. 

However,   there  are  limits  to  how  much  teachers  can  minimize  their  roles 
as  authority  figures  and  socializers  of  students.     Research  on  school-wide 
approaches  to  managing  disruptive  behavior  has  shown  that  administrators  and 
teachers  work  together  in  schools  that  respond  effectively  to  problem  students 
(Anderson,   1985;  Gottfredson  &  Gottfredson,  1986;  Metz,   1978).     In  contrast, 
there  are  more  student  misbehavior  problems  in  schools  where  teachers  place 
most  discipline  issues  immediately  into  the  hands  of  administrators  and 
emphasize  control  and  punishment  over  helping  students  to  develop  more 
productive  behavior  (Hawkins,  Doueck,  &  Lishner,   1988;  Wu  et  al . ,   1982).  Jones 
(1988),  after  reviewing  these  studies,   argued  that  teachers  should  assume 
responsibility  at  least  for  initial  efforts  at  corrective  intervention. 

I'll  go  further  by  urging  you  to  assume  as  much  of  the  student 
socialization  burden  as  you  can  handle  effectively.     I  will  mention  other 
reasons  for  doing  so  when  I  revisit  the  "defining  your  role  as  a  teacher" 
question  in  Chapter  16.     For  now,  I  will  focus  on  just  one  reason  because  it  is 
a  recurring  theme  in  the  research  findings  to  be  presented:       Teachers  have 
certain  advantagLes  over  therapists  or  other  mental  health  specialists  in 
helping  problem  students..     True,  teachers  typically  do  not  have  special 
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training  in  dealing  with  serious  personality  or  behavior  disorders.     Nor  do 
they  have  the  luxury  of  interacting  only  with  individual  students  and  only 
within  a  therapeutic  relationship.     Instead,   they  must  find  ways  to  reach 
problem  students  while  continuing  to  function  as  an  authority  figure  and 
interacting  with  them  as  members  of  a  class. 

Yet,  teachers  see  their  students  every  day  and  under  a  variety  of 
conditions,   so  they  have  more  and  better  information  about  them  than  therapists 
usually  have  about  clients  (therapists  usually  must  rely  on  what  their  clients 
choose  to  tell  them).     Also,  teachers  are  sometimes  in  a  position  to  take 
direct  action  to  help  students  cope  with  their  problems,  rather  than  just 
coaching  them  from  afar.     Finally,  even  the  authority- figure  role  has  its 
advantages.     In  the  process  of  interacting  with  students  in  a  variety  of 
realistic  situations,  teachers  can  provide  consequences  (both  rewards  and 
punishments)  to  selected  student  behavior,  and  in  the  process,  attempt  to 
resocialize  the  students'  beliefs  and  attitudes. 

Good  Classroom  Management  Establishes 
a  Favorable  Context  for  Socializing  Students 
To  set  the  stage  for  effective  student  socialization  work,  you  will  need 
to  apply  the  management  principles  involved  in  establishing  a  classroom  as  a 
successful  learning  environment.     Such  a  classroom  has  a  certain  look  and  feel. 
First,   it  reveals  organization,  planning,  and  scheduling.     The  room  is  divided 
into  distinct  areas  furnished  and  equipped  for  specific  activities.  Frequently 
used  equipment  is  stored  where  it  can  be  removed  and  replaced  easily,  and  each 
item  has  its  own  place.     Traffic  patterns  facilitate  movement  around  the  room 
and  minimize  crowding  or  bumping.     Transitions  between  activities  are 
accomplished  efficiently  following  a  brief  signal  or  a  few  directions  from  the 


teacher,  and  students  know  where  they  are  supposed  to  be,  what  they  are 
supposed  to  be  doing,  and  what  equipment  they  will  need.     They  are  attentive  to 
presentations  and  responsive  to  questions.     Lessons  and  other  group  activities 
are  structured  so  that  subparts  are  discernible  and  separated  by  clear 
transitions.     When  students  are  released  to  work  on  their  own  or  with  peers 
tViey  know  what  to  do  and  settle  quickly  into  doing  it.     Usually  they  continue 
the  activity  through  to  completion  without  difficulty,  and  then  turn  to  some 
new  approved  activity.     If  they  need  help,   they  can  get  it  from  the  teacher  or 
from  some  other  source,  and  then  resume  working. 

To  an  observer  who  didn't  know  any  better,   this  kind  of  learning 
environment  seems  to  work  automatically,  without  much  teacher  effort  devoted  to 
management.     However,   classroom  research  has  established  that  such 
well-functioning  classrooms  do  not  just  happen.     Instead,   they  result  from 
consistent  teacher  efforts  to  create,  maintain,  and  (occasionally)  restore 
conditions  that  foster  learning.     The  most  successful  teachers  approach 
management  as  a  process  of  establishing  and  maintaining  effective  learning 
environments.     Less  successful  teachers  approach  it  with  emphasis  on  their 
roles  as  authority  figures  or  disciplinarians. 

Prior  to  the  work  of  Kounin  (1970),   little  research  had  been  done  on 
effective  classroom  management.     Advice  to  teachers  was  of  the  "Don't  smile 
until  Christmas"  variety,  with  emphasis  on  control  or  discipline.  The 
guidelines  amounted  to  a  "bag  of  tricks"  rather  than  an  integrated  set  of 
principles.     Kounin  began  his  research  by  comparing  the  behaviors  of  effective 
and  ineffective  classroom  managers.     He  videotaped  activities  in  ideal 
classrooms  such  as  those  described  above  and  also  in  poorly  managed  classrooms 
in  which  the  teachers  were  fighting  to  keep  the  lid  on  and  the  students  were 
regularly  inattentive  and  frequently  disruptive.     Following  the  "discipline" 


orientation  dominant  at  the  time,  Kounin  focused  on  the  teachers'  handling  of 
disruptive  incidents.     Surprisingly,  these  analyses  failed  to  produce 
consistent  results.     Effective  managers  did  not  differ  in  systematic  ways  from 
ineffective  managers  when  they  were  responding  to  student  misbehavior. 

However,  Kounin  noticed  that  effective  managers  differed  from  ineffective 
managers  in  other  ways.  Key  behaviors  shown  by  the  effective  managers  included 
the  following: 

*  Withitness .     Remaining  "with  it"  (aware  of  what  is  happening  in  all  parts 
of  the  classroom  at  all  times)  by  continuously  scanning  the  classroom, 
even  when  working  with  small  groups  or  individuals.     Also,  demonstrating 
this  withitness  to  students  by  intervening  promptly  and  accurately  when 
inappropri- Ire  behavior  threatens  to  become  disruptive.     This  minimizes 
timing  errors  (failing  to  notice  and  intervene  until  an  incident  has 
already  become  disruptive)  and  target  errors  (mistakes  in  identifying  the 
students  responsible  for  the  problem). 

*  Overlapping.     Doing  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time.     In  particular, 
responding  to  the  needs  of  individuals  while  sustaining  a  group  activity 
(using  eye  contact  or  physical  proximity  to  restore  inattentive  students' 
attention  to  a  lesson  while  continuing  the  lesson  itself  without 
interruption) . 

*  Signal  continuity  and  momentum  during  lessons.     Teaching  well -prepared 
and  well-paced  lessons  that  focus  students'  attention  by  providing  them 
with  a  continuous  academic  signal  which  is  more  compelling  than  the  noise 
of  competing  distractions,  and  by  sustaining  the  momentum  of  this 
academic  signal  throughout  the  duration  of  the  lesson. 

*  Challenge  and  variety  in  assignments.     Encouraging  student  engagement  in 
seatwork  by  providing  assignments  pitched  at  the  right  level  of 


difficulty  (easy  enough  to  ensure  success  with  reasonable  effort  but  new 
or  diffi  cult  enough  to  provide  challenge)  and  varied  enough  to  sustain 
interest . 

Kounin  showed  that  effective  managers  succeed  not  so  much  because  they 
are  good  at  handling  disruption  when  it  occurs,  but  because  they  are  good  at 
preventing  disruption  from  occurring  in  the  first  place.     However,   they  do  not 
focus  on  preventing  disruption;   instead,   they  focus  on  establishing  the 
classroom  as  an  effective  learning  environment,  preparing  and  teaching  good 
lessons,  and  monitoring  students  as  they  work  on  good  follow-up  assignments. 

Evertson  and  Emmer  (1982)  replicated  and  extended  Kounin' s  findings  in 
studies  of  how  teachers  establish  an  effective  management  system  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and  sustain  it  thereafter.     These  studies  demonstrated 
the  importance  of  showing  and  telling  students  what  to  do.     Clarity  about  rules 
and  routines  is  crucial,   supported  if  necessary  by  demonstrating  of  desired 
behavior.     In  the  lower  grades,  effective  managers  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  the  early  weeks  of  school  explaining  expectations  and  modeling  classroom 
routines  and  procedures.     If  necessary,  they  provide  their  students  with 
opportunities  to  practice  and  receive  feedback  concerning  such  matters  as  when 
and  how  to  use  the  pencil  sharpener  or  how  to  manage  the  transitions  between 
reading  groups . 

In  the  upper  grades,  there  is  less  need  to  teach  daily  routines  (the 
students  are  already  familiar  with  most  of  them  or  can  understand  them 
sufficiently  from  verbal  explanation),  but  it  is  just  as  important  to  be  clear 
and  detailed  in  describing  expected  behavior.     At  all  grade  levels,  teachers 
need  to  ensure  that  students  follow  the  desired  procedures  by  providing 
additional  reminders  or  feedback  as  needed.     Effective  managers  consistently 
monitor  compliance  with  rules  and  demands,  enforce  accountability  procedures 
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and  associated  penalties  for  late  or  unacceptable  work,  and  are  prepared  to 
punish  students  for  repeated  misconduct    if  necessary.     But  their  emphasis  is 
positive  and  prescriptive,  not  threatening  and  punitive.     Effective  management 
primarily  involves  teaching  students  what  to  do  before  the  fact  rather  than 
applying  "discipline"  following  misconduct. 

Subsequent  studies  have  elaborated  these  findings  about  classroom 
management.     Most  of  the  existing  knowledge  base  refers  to  the  whole-  class 
instruction/recitation/seatwork  approach  that  has  dominated  traditional  K-12 
teaching.     Major  management  elements  of  this  approach  include  preparing  the 
classroom  as  a  physical  environment  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  planned 
learning  activities,  developing  and  implementing  a  workable  set  of  housekeeping 
procedures  and  conduct  rules,  maintaining  students'  attention  to  and 
participation  in  lessons  and  activities,  and  monitoring  the  quality  of  their 
engagement  in  assignments  and  their  progress  toward  intended  achievement 
outcomes.     These  broader  management  goals  are  accomplished  through  procedures 
and  routines  concerning  such  aspects  as  storing  supplies  and  equipment, 
establishing  traffic  patterns,   setting  general  expectations  and  rules  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  starting  and  ending  each  class  period  smoothly,  managing 
transitions  between  activities,  keeping  activities  going  (once  they  are 
started)  by  stimulating  involvement  and  minimizing  interruptions,  giving 
directions  for  and  getting  the  class  started  on  assignments,  and  meeting  the 
needs  of  individual  students  during  times  when  attention  can  be  diverted  from 
instructing  or  supervising  the  work  of  the  class  as  a  whole. 

The  focus  of  this  book  is  on  socializing  problem  students  rather  than  on 
general  classroom  management  principles,  so  I  will  not  elaborate  this  knowledge 
base  further  here.     For  syntheses  of  the  research  findings  see  Bellon,  Bellon, 
and  Blank  (1992),  Brophy  (1983,  1988),  Doyle  (1986),  Evertson  and  Harris 
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(1992)  ,  Gettinger  (1988),  or  Jones  (in  press).     For  detailed  suggestions  about 
practical  applications  see  Evertson  et  al.   (1993),  Good  and  Brophy  (1994, 
1995),  Jones  and  Jones  (1995),  Larrivee  (1992),  or  Weinstein  and  Mignano 

(1993)  . 

Socializing  Student  Self -Regulation 
Within  a  Collaborative  Learning  Environment 

Research-based  management  principles  are  often  described  in  textbooks  and 
applied  in  the  classroom  primarily  as  techniques  for  eliciting  compliance  with 
teachers'  demands.     This  emphasis  on  compliance  does  not  fit  well  with  current 
emphases  on  learning  through  the  social  construction  of  knowledge  and  on 
teaching  school  subjects  for  understanding  and  higher  order  thinking.     Nor  does 
it  fit  well  with  the  notion  of  setting  the  stage  for  effective  student 
socialization  work.     You  will  need  to  implement  research-based  principles  for 
maximizing  the  time  that  students  spend  engaged  in  academic  activities,  but  to 
do  so  in  ways  that  encourage  students  to  become  thoughtful  participants  in  a 
learning  community  and  self -regulators  of  their  own  thinking  and  behavior. 

Recently,  views  on  good  teaching  and  learning  have  shifted  from  a 
transmission  view,   in  which  teachers  mostly  explain  and  demonstrate  and 
students  mostly  memorize  or  replicate,  to  a  social  construction  or  learning 
community  view,   in  which  teachers  and  students  share  responsibility  for 
initiating  and  guiding  learning  efforts.     Instead  of  drill  and  recitation  in 
response  to  convergent  questions  intended  to  elicit  correct  answers,  classroom 
discourse  emphasizes  reflective  discussion  of  networks  of  connected  knowledge. 
Questions  are  divergent  but  designed  to  develop  understanding  of  powerful  ideas 
that  anchor  these  knowledge  networks,  and  the  focus  is  on  eliciting  students' 
thinking.     Students  strive  to  make  sense  of  new  input  by  relating  it  to  their 
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prior  knowledge  and  by  collaborating  in  dialogue  with  others.     Instead  of 
working  mostly  alone,  practicing  what  has  been  transmitted  to  them,  students 
act  as  a  learning  community  that  constructs  shared  understandings. 

To  establish  such  a  learning  community  in  your  classroom,  you  will  need 
to  teach  your  students  not  only  how  to  pay  attention  during  lessons  and  work 
alone  on  assignments,  but  also  how  to  participate  in  collaborative  dialogues 
and  work  together  in  cooperative  learning  activities.     Collaborative  knowledge 
construction  means  not  only  taking  turns  talking,   listening  politely,  and 
keeping  criticism  constructive,  but  also  responding  thoughtfully  to  what  others 
have  said,  making  contributions  that  will  advance  the  discussion,  and  citing 
relevant  arguments  and  evidence  to  support  one's  position.     When  students  work 
in  pairs  or  small  groups,  collaboration  includes  making  sure  that  everyone  in 
the  group  understands  the  goals  of  the  activity,  participates  in  carrying  it 
out,  and  gets  the  intended  learning  benefits  from  this  participation. 

In  managing  your  students,  emphasize  thoughtfully  goal-oriented  learning, 
not  mindless  compliance  with  rules.     Also,   stress  self -reg-ilation  by 
encouraging  them  to  take  increasing  responsibility  for  organizing  and  directing 
their  own  learning  (Corno,  1989;  Rohrkeraper-McCaslin,  1989;  Zimmerman  &  Schunk, 
1989).     The  basic  principle  here  is  that  management  systems  need  to  support 
instructional  systems.     A  management  system  that  orients  students  toward 
passivity  and  compliance  with  rigid  rules  will  undercut  the  potential  effects 
of  an  instructional  system  designed  to  emphasize  active  learning,  higher  order 
thinking,  and  the  social  construction  of  knowledge  (McCaslin  &  Good,  1992). 
Thus,   it  is  important  to  increase  students'  capacity  for  goal  setting,  time 
management,  collaboration  with  peers,  and  other  aspects  of  self -regulation  in 
the  classroom. 
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Students  have  the  potential  to  develop  self -regulation,  but  this 
development  must  be  stimulated  through  socialization  by  parents,   teachers,  and 
significant  others.     Most  of  the  things  that  teachers  can  do  to  develop 
self-regulation  in  their  students  involve  modeling  and  instruction  rather  than, 
or  at  least  in  addition  to,  propounding  and  enforcing  rules. 

Mature  forms  of  self -regulation  develop  gradually  (if  at  all)  following 
passage  through  a  series  of  less  mature  forms  determined  in  part  by  children's 
levels  of  cognitive  development  and  in  part  by  the  socialization  they  receive 
(especially  in  the  home).     Children  depend  on  adults  not  only  for  basic 
survival  necessities  but  also  for  concepts  to  use  in  making  sense  of  their 
experience  and  for  guidance  about  how  to  respond  to  it. 

In  infancy,   the  connections  between  language,   thought,   and  behavior  are 
loose  and  cognitive  control  of  behavior  is  very  limited.     Over  the  next  several 
years,  during  what  Jean  Piaget  called  the  preoperational  period,  cognitive 
abilities  become  more  integrated  with  one  another  and  with  behavior. 
Gradually,  the  child  becomes  able  to  use  thought  to  plan  and  regulate  behavior, 
particularly  thought  that  is  mediated  by  inner  speech  or  self- talk  (Vygotsky, 
1962).     Cognitive  mediation  is  especially  crucial  in  the  social  sphere  where 
not  much  of  what  occurs  can  be  understood  merely  by  observing  people's  physical 
movements.     To  understand  and  participate  in  social  interaction,  one  must 
understand  the  language  and  associated  concepts  that  make  it  meaningful. 

Children's  cognitive  and  linguistic  abilities  develop  throughout  the 
preoperational  years  (ages  2  through  7)  and  into  the  concrete  operational  years 
(ages  7  through  adolescence).     Even  so,   they  remain  heavily  dependent  on  adult 
guidance  as  they  learn  to  interpret  and  respond  to  their  social  enviro?,Tients . 
Preschool  and  early  elementary  school  students  tend  to  identify  with  and  seek 
to  please  their  parents  and  teachers.     They  tend  to  accept  (even  if  they  do  not 
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always  follow)  the  conduct  norms  propounded  by  these  adult  authority  figures 
and  they  want  to  please  them  by  "being  good." 

Children  tend  to  accept  what  they  are  told  about  good  behavior  without 
much  reflection  or  attempt  at  evaluation.     They  "introject"  moral  concepts  and 
behavioral  norms  - -acquire  them  directly  from  statements  by  adults,  retain  them 
in  the  concrete  form  in  which  they  were  coimnunicated,  and  reproduce  them  in 
similar  contexts  in  the  future.     Gradually,  they  may  come  to  think  of  these 
norms  as  things  that  they  always  knew  or  figured  out  for  themselves. 

Introjected  moral  norms  do  not  contribute  much  to  effective  self- 
regulation  of  behavior  because  they  tend  to  be  isolated  verbal  responses -- 
conditioned  reactions  to  particular  situations- -rather  than  "words  to  live  by" 
that  have  been  adopted  consciously  and  that  function  as  part  of  a  general 
philosophy  that  provides  guidance  to  one's  behavior.     Typically,  children  do 
not  develop  a  moral  philosophy  of  their  own  until  they  reach  adolescence  and 
enter  Piaget's  stage  of  formal  operational  thinking.     Even  then,  great 
individual  differences  exist  in  the  degree  to  which  previously  introjected 
norms  are  consciously  examined  and  a  more  mature  and  functional ' set  of  norms  is 
adopted,   internalized,  and  developed  into  a  consistent  system.  These 
individual  differences  are  closely  related  to  the  degree  and  nature  of  the 
moral  socialization  to  which  the  individuals  have  been  exposed. 

Characteristics  of  Successful  Socialization 

Research  on  child  rearinp,  suggests  that  successful  socialization  has  two 
noteworthy  characteristics.     First,   it  is  extensive  in  volume  and  rich  in 
cognitive  content.     Effective  parents  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  interacting 
with  their  children  in  ways  that  stimulate  the  children' r,  cognitive 
development.     This  includes  time  spent  sof    alizing  the  children's  beliefs, 
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attitudes,  and  expectations  about  morality,  social  conventions,  rights, 
responsibilities,  and  related  social  issues.     Effective  parents  supply  their 
children  not  merely  with  behavioral  norms,  but  with  concepts,  labels, 
principles,  and  rationales  that  provide  a  context  of  meaning  within  which  to 
interpret  the  norms.     In  short,  such  parents  provide  their  children  with  a 
great  deal  of  instruction,  not  merely  with  lists  of  do's  and  don' ts . 

Second,  effective  socialization  is  what  Baumrind  (1971)  called 
"authoritative"  rather  than  "authoritarian"  or  "laissez-faire"  (Dornbusch  et 
al.,  1987;   Steinberg,  Elmen,  &  Mounts ,  1989).     Authoritative  parents  accept 
their  roles  as  authority  figures  responsible  for  socializing  their  children  and 
therefore  place  demands  and  limits  on  the  children.    However,  they  routinely 
explain  the  rationales  underlying  these  demands  and  help  the  children 
appreciate  that  the  demands  are  appropriate  and  motivated  by  a  concern  for 
people's  (including  the  children's)  rights  and  best  interests. 

Other  patterns  of  parenting  lack  the  balance  and  effectiveness  of  the 
authoritative  pattern.     Laissez-faire  parents  make  few  demands  on  their 
children.     They  tend  to  ignore  them  and  let  them  do  as  they  please,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  become  destructive  or  annoying.     This  pattern  is  often  a  form  of 
apathy  or  rejection,  and  may  lead  to  feelings  of  insecurity  or  low  self-esteem 
in  children.     In  any  case,  it  involves  requiring  the  children  to  make  decisions 
about  how  to  behave  without  first  having  equipped  them  with  the  principles  and 
concepts  needed  for  making  such  decisions.     This  entails  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  and  sometimes  painful  trial  and  error  learning.     It  leads. to 
insecurity,  anxiety,  or  fear  of  failure  in  some  children  and  to  social 
incompetence  or  irresponsibil ' ty  in  others. 

Authoritarian  parents  make  little  attempt  to  help  their  children 
understand  the  reasons  for  their  demands.     Instead,  they  "boss  the  children 
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around"  with  a  "you'll  do  it  because  I  said  so"  attitude  and  a  readiness  to 
punish  failure  to  comply.     For  their  children,  regulation  of  behavior  becomes  a 
matter  of  submitting  to  power  exertion  rather  than  regulating  oneself  using 
concepts  of  rights  and  responsibilities. 

Authoritarian  parents  discourage  thinking  by  demanding  conformity  and 
submission  to  their  authority  and  by  focusing  on  threat  of  punishment  rather 
than  moral  justification  in  presenting  their  demands.     If  they  succeed  in 
breaking  the  child's  will,  the  result  will  be  a  docile  individual  who  rigidly 
follows  prescribed  norms  and  is  essentially  externally  controlled  rather  than 
self -regulated.     If  they  fail,  the  result  will  be  an  individual  who  resists 
authority  and  is  prone  to  delinquency  and  crime.     Docile,  intimidated  children 
lack  the  emotional  freedom  to  evaluate  behavioral  prescriptions  because  they 
have  learned  to  view  this  as  rebellion  against  powerful  authority  figures; 
oppositional  children  lack  the  motivation  to  do  so  because  they  have  learned  to 
equate  behavioral  prescriptions  with  arbitrary  and  oppressive  assertion  of 
power  by  authority  figures . 

The  authoritative  approach  is  the  most  likely  to  give  children  both  the 
cognitive  tools  and  the  emotional  freedom  needed  to  think  about  and  evaluate 
behavioral  norms,  to  consciously  adopt  the  norms  that  make  sense  and  use  them 
to  guide  behavior,  and  to  integrate  them- into  a  systematic  and  internally 
consistent  moral  philosophy  (Hoffman,  1985;  Lepper,  1983;  Maccoby  &  Martin, 
1983).     In  contrast  to  laissez-faire  parents,  authoritative  parents  provide 
their  children  with  a  well -articulated  model  of  such  a  systematic  moral 
philosophy,  which  the  children  can  learn  and  use  as  a  base  from  which  to 
develop  their  own  moral  thinking.     In  contrast  to  authoritarian  parents, 
authoritative  parents  also  provide  their  children  with  modeling  and  emotional 
freedom  that  encourage  them  to  begin  to  think  for  themselves.     They  justify 
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rules  and  demands  by  referring  to  the  Golden  Rule  or  associated  concepts  of 
justice,  fairness,  or  morality,  rather  than  stressing  the  authority  of  a  parent 
over  a  child.     They  encourage  their  children  to  think  about  why  they  behave  as 
they  do  and  to  evaluate  their  behavior  in  terms  of  its  effectiveness  in 
attaining  their  goals  and  its  consistency  with  basic  values. 

Promoting  Self -Regulation  in  the  Classroom 
These  findings  on  socialization  factors  in  the  home  that  affect 
children's  developing  self -regulation  capacities  have  implications  for 
teachers'  efforts  to  socialize  students  in  classrooms.     They  suggest  that 
research-based  classroom  management  principles  need  to  be  adapted  and 
supplemented  as  follows. 

In  setting  limits  and  prescribing  procedures,  use  an  informational  rather 
than  a  controlling  style  (Koestner,  Ryan,  Bernieri,  &  Holt,   1984).     Stress  the 
reasons  for  the  limits  and  procedures,  implying  that  these  are  reasonable  and 
useful  guidelines  that  students  will  want  to  follow  because  they  will  help  them 
attain  important  academic  or  social  goals.     Even  when  acting  as  an  authority 
figure,  use  a  tone  and  manner  that  suggests  that  you  are  soliciting  students' 
cooperation  rather  than  issuing  orders.     Emphasize  what  to  do  and  how  this  will 
yield  desirable  benefits  rather  than  the  consequences  of  failure  to  comply. 
The  idea  is  to  induce  students  to  choose  to  adopt  your  guidelines  for 
themselves  and  begin  to  use  them  as  internal  guides  to  behavior.  Presenting 
guidelines  in  an  informational  style  encourages  students  to  make  these  choices. 
The  following  are  aspects  of  an  informational  style  of  presenting  guidelines. 

First,  always  give  the  reasons  for  the  guideline  in  addition  to  the 
guideline  itself.     If  it  is  not  easy  to  show  that  the  guideline  is  intended  as 
a  means  toward  a  desirable  end,  something  is  probably  wrong  with  the  guideline. 
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Second,  when  correcting  misbehavior,  emphasize  the  desired  behavior 
("Talk  quietly  so  as  not  to  disturb  those  are  who  still  working.").     As  much  as 
possible,  phrase  corrections  as  friendly  reminders  rather  than  as  power 
assertive  commands,  and  encourage  students  to  see  themselves  as  regulating 
their  own  behavior  rather  than  as  being  controlled  externally  ("You  only  have  a 
few  more  minutes  to  finish  your  assignment"  is  better  than  "If  you  don't  finish 
that  assignment  before  the  bell,  you'll  have  to  stay  in  during  recess."). 

Third,   if  it  becomes  necessary  to  punish  students  who  have  not  responded 
to  more  positive  approaches,  announce  the  punishment  with  a  tone  of  sadness  and 
disappointment  rather  than  vengefulness  or  righteous  indignation.     Help  the 
student  to  understand  that  you  do  not  want  to  punish  but  must  to  do  so  because 
of  the  student's  repeated  misbehavior  and  failure  to  respond  to  your  appeals. 
The  punishment  is  not  an  arbitrary  display  of  your  authority;  rather,  it  is  an 
unfortunate  but  necessary  consequence  of  the  student's  repeated  misbehavior. 
However,   it  is  a  consequence  that  the  student  can  avoid  in  the  future  if  he  or 
she  chooses  to  do  so. 

Underlying  this  approach  is  the  implication  that  students  can  and  are 
expected  to  behave  appropriately.     It  is  primarily  their  own  responsibility  to 
regulate  their  behavior,  rather  than  your  responsibility  to  control  them 
externally.     You  are  a  facilitator,  not  a  prison  warden.     The  student  is  a 
well-intentioned,  reasonable  human  being,  not  a  wild  animal  in  need  of  training 
or  a  weak  individual  dominated  by  emotions  or  compulsions  that  he  or  she  cannot 
control . 

Finally,  students  will  need  individualized  assistance  in  developing 
self-regulation.     You  can  accomplish  this  with  some  students  through 
conversations  designed  to  develop  a  personal  relationship,  present  yourself  as 
a  resource  person,  and  help  the  student  to  gain  insight  into  the  problem. 
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Other  students  also  may  need  explicit  instruction  in  methods  of  self -regulation 
of  behavior,  as  described  in  the  next  chapter. 

Conclusion 

Schooling  is  compulsory  and  teachers  must  prescribe  and  control  student 
behavior  in  order  to  establish  the  classroom  as  an  effective  learning 
environment.     Even  so,  you  can  still  stimulate  self -regulation  (not  merely 
compliance)  in  your  students  by  deemphasizing  the  authority  figure  aspects  of 
your  role  and  emphasizing  the  rationales  that  justify  your  demands,  projecting 
positive  expectations  concerning  students'  desire  to  foster  the  common  good, 
and  encouraging  thera  to  view  behavioral  guidelines  as  reasonable  and  adopt  them 
as  their  own.    You  will  need  to  decide  how  much  you  are  willing  to  include 
resocialization  of  problem  students  as  part  of  your  definition  of  your  role  as 
a  teacher.     This  issue  will  be  revisited  in  Chapter  16,  following  discussions 
of  what  experts  who  offer  advice  to  teachers,  as  well  as  teachers  themselves, 
have  had  to  say  about  coping  with  problem  students. 
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CHAPTER  2 
GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  TECHNIQUES 
FOR  SOCIALIZING  STUDENTS  AND  RESOLVING  CONFLICTS 
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are  associated  with  the  development  of  desirable  personal  and  social  traits  in 
children  (Maccoby  &  Martin,  1983);   (2)  the  literature  on  teaching  through 
modeling,  and  especially  on  the  attributes  of  models  who  are  likely  to  be 
admired  and  imitated  by  others  (Bandiira,  1977);   (3)  the  literature  on 
expectation  and  social  labeling  effects,  especially  as  it  applies  to  developing 
desirable  personal  and  social  attributes  (Dix,  1993;  Good  &  Brophy,  1994, 
1995)  ;   (4)  the  literature  on  cognitive  behavior  modification  and  strategy 
training,  with  its  emphasis  on  developing  self -regulation  mechanisms  in 
students  (Hughes,  1988;  Hughes  &  Hall,  1989;  Kendall,  1991,  Kendall  &  Braswell, 
1985),  and  (5)  suggestions  contributed  by  mental  health  professionals  who  have 
adapted  ideas  used  in  therapy  settings  for  use  by  teachers  in  classrooms . 

Key  elements  in  a  systematic  approach  to  socializing  the  class  as  a  whole 
include  modeling  and  instruction,  communicating  positive  expectations  and 
social  labels,  and  reinforcing  desired  behavior.     Modeling  is  the  most  basic 
element,  because  teachers  cannot  hope  to  be  successful  socializers  if  they  do 
not  practice  what  they  preach.    When  accompanied  by  verbalization  of  the 
self- talk  that  guides  behavior,  modeling  also  is  important  as  an  instructional 
method,  especially  for  conveying  the  thinking  and  decision  making  involved  in 
acting  according  to  the  Golden  Rule  and  other  guidelines  for  prosocial 
behavior.     Where  prosocial  behavior  is  difficult  for  students  to  learn, 
modeling  may  have  to  be  supplemented  with  instruction  (including  practice 
exercises)  in  desirable  social  skills  and  coping  strategies.     Such  instruction 
should  convey  not  only  propositional  knowledge  (description  of  the  skill  and 
explanation  of  why  it  is  desirable')  but  also  procedural  knowledge  (how  to 
implement  the  skill)  and  conditional  knowledge  (when  and  why  to  implement  it). 

Consistent  projection  of  positive  expectations,  attributions,  and  social 
labels  to  students  is  important  in  fostering  positive  self -concepts  and  related 


motives  that  orient  them  toward  prosocial  behavior.     Students  who  are 
consistently  treated  as  if  they  are  well-intentioned  individuals  who  respect 
themselves  and  others  and  who  desire  to  act  responsibly,  morally,  and 
prosocially  are  more  likely  to  develop  these  qualities  than  students  who  are 
treated  as  if  they  had  the  opposite  inclinations.     This  is  all  the  more  likely 
if  their  positive  qualities  and  behaviors  are  reinforced,  not  so  much  through 
material  rewards  as  through  expressions  of  appreciation.    When  delivered 
effectively,  such  reinforcement  is  likely  to  increase  the  students'  tendencies 
to  attribute  their  desirable  behavior  to  their  own  desirable  personal  traits 
and  to  reinforce  themselves  for  possessing  and  acting  on  the  basis  of  these 
traits . 

In  functioning  as  the  authority  figure  in  the  classroom,  be  authoritative 
rather  than  either  authoritarian  or  laissez-faire.    You  have  the  right  and  the 
responsibility  to  exert  leadership  and  impose  control,  but  you  will  be  more 
successful  in  doing  so  if  you  are  understanding  and  supportive  of  students  and 
if  you  make  sure  that  students  understand  the  reasons  behind  your  demands  in 
addition  to  stating  the  demands  themselves.     Focus  on  desired  behavior 
(stressing  what  to  do  rather  than  what  not  to  do)  and  follow  up  with  cues  and 
reminders,  so  as  to  minimize  the  need  for  scolding  or  threatening  punishment. 
Be  prepared  to  respond  to  questioning  of  your  conduct  guidelines.     Instead  of 
responding  defensively,  supply  objectively  good  reasons  for  your  behavioral 
demands . 

Learn  basic  socialization  and  counseling  skills  for  working  with 
individual  students,  especially  those  who  display  chronic  problems  in  personal 
development  or  social  adjustment.     These  basic  skills  include  developing 
personal  relationships  with  problem  students  and  reassuring  them  of  your 
continued  concern  about  their  welfare  despite  their  provocative  behavior; 


monitoring  them  closely  and  intervening  frequently  (if  necessary)  but  briefly 
and  nondisruptively  to  keep  them  engaged  in  academic  activities  during  class 
time;  dealing  with  their  problems  in  more  sustained  ways  outside  of  class  time; 
handling  conflicts  calmly  without  becoming  engaged  in  power  struggles; 
questioning  them  in  ways  that  are  likely  to  motivate  them  to  talk  freely  and 
supply  the  needed  information;  using  active  listening,  reflection, 
interpretation,  and  related  techniques  for  drawing  them  out  and  helping  them  to 
develop  better  insight  into  themselves  and  their  behavior;  negotiating 
agreements  and  behavior  contracts;  insisting  that  the  students  accept 
responsibility  for  controlling  their  own  behavior  while  at  the  same  time 
supportively  helping  them  to  do  so;  and  developing  productive  relationships 
with  their  parents. 

Using  good  instruction,  management,  and  socialization  techniques  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  minimizing  the  need  for  disciplinary  interventions.     Even  so, 
situations  calling  for  disciplinary  interventions  will  arise  and  it  is 
important  for  you  to  handle  them  effectively.     Some  general  principles  for 
doing  so  can  be  identified:    minimize  power  struggles  and  face-saving  gestures 
by  discussing  the  incident  with  the  student  in  private  rather  than  in  front  of 
the  class;  question  the  student  to  determine  his  or  her  awareness  of  the 
behavior  and  explanation  for  it;  make  sure  that  the  student  understands  why  the 
behavior  is  inappropriate  and  cannot  be  tolerated;  seek  to  get  the  student  to 
accept  responsibility  for  the  behavior  and  to  make  a  commitment  to  change; 
provide  any  needed  modeling  or  instruction  in  better  ways  of  coping;  work  with 
the  student  to  develop  a  mutually  agreeable  plan  for  solving  the  problem; 
concentrate  on  developing  self -regulation  capacities  through  positive 
socialization  and  instruction  rather  than  on  controlling  behavior  through  power 
assertion,  but  if  necessary  warn  the  student  of  punishment  or  other  negative 
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consequences  that  can  be  expected  if  misconduct  continues;  and  if  it  does 
become  necessary  to  punish,  do  so  with  an  emphasis  on  pressuring  the  student  to 
change    behavior  rather  than  on  exacting  retribution. 

General  Attributes  of  Effective  Socializers 
Good  and  Brophy  (1995)  have  identified  some  general  attributes  of 
teachers  that  contribute  to  their  success  in  socializing  students,  based  on  the 
attributes  of  individuals  who  are  effective  as  models  or  as  parents.     Many  of 
these  are  related  to  social  attractiveness  or  personal  ego  strength. 

Social  attractiveness.     You  should  be  liked  by  your  students.  The 
characteristics  that  contribute  to  this  are  the  same  ones  that  make  anyone  well 
liked:     a  cheerful  disposition,  friendliness,  emotional  maturity,  sincerity, 
and  other  qualities  that  indicate  good  mental  health  and  personal  adjustment. 

Ego  strength.     Other  qualities  are  essential  when  you  act  as  the 
classroom  authority  figure.     Cultivate  an  underlying  self-confidence  that  will 
enable  you  to  remain  calm  in  a  crisis,  listen  actively  without  becoming 
defensive,  avoid  win-lose  conflicts,  and  maintain  a  problem-solving  orientation 
rather  than  resort  to  withdrawal,  blaming,  hysteria,  or  other  emotional 
overreact ions . 

Realistic  perceptions  of  self  and  students.     It  is  important  for  you  to 
see  yourself  and  your  students  for  what  you  are,  without  letting  your 
perceptions  become  clouded  by  romanticism,  guilt,  hostility,  anxiety,  or  other 
threats  to  contact  with  reality. 

Eniovnient  of  students,  but  within  a  teacher-student  relationship .     En j oy 
spending  time  interacting  with  students  and  getting  to  know  them  as 
individuals,  but  maintain  your  identity  as  an  adult,  a  teacher,  and  an 
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authority  figure.     Be  friendly  without  becoming  overly  familiar,  comfortable 
with  the  group  without  becoming  a  group  member. 

Clarity  about  roles  and  comfort  in  playing  them.     To  be  consistent  in 
your  interactions  with  students,  you  need  to  be  clear  about  your  roles,  your 
relationships  with  students,  and  the  behaviors  that  you  value  and  those  that 
you  will  not  tolerate.     This  will  enable  you  to  explain  coherently  to  students 
what  you  expect,  and  to  be  comfortable  in  making  these  demands. 

Patience  and  determination.     Some  students  persist  in  testing  limits 
because  they  are  accustomed  to  getting  their  way  eventually  if  they  keep  at  it 
long  enough.     You  will  need  to  convince  these  students  that  they  will  be 
required  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  and  will  have  to  pay  a  price  if  they 
persist  with  misbehavior. 

Acceptance  of  the  individual,  if  not  of  all  of  his  or  her  behavior .  Make 
it  clear  to  all  students  that  they  are  accepted  as  individuals  and  welcomed  as 
members  of  the  class,  but  also  that  certain  behaviors  are  inappropriate  and 
will  not  be  allowed. 

Firm  but  flexible  limits.     State  expectations  clearly  and  reinforce  them 
consistently,  but  keep  them  flexible  and  negotiable  where  possible.     Keep  rules 
to  a  minimum  and  liberalize  them  as  students  become  more  independent  and 
responsible  over  time. 

Modeling.     Practice  what  you  preach  by  modeling  the  ideals  that  you 
verbalize,  particularly  in  areas  such  as  politeness  and  good  manners, 
friendliness  and  helpfulness,  and  consideration  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
others . 

Projecting  positive  expectations.    Treat  students  as  basically  good 
people  who  want  to  do  the  right  thing  and  whose  lapses  are  due  to  ignorance  or 
forgetfulness.     Avoid  treating  them  as  if  they  are  inherently  evil  or  under  the 


control  of  powerful  antisocial  impulses.     Even  when  admonishing,  treat  the 
student  as  a  responsible  person  (or  at  least,  as  one  who  will  be  responsible  in 
this  regard  in  the  future).     Provide  guidelines  for  more  appropriate  behavior 
rather  than  personal  criticism.     Admonitions  such  as  "John,  be  careful  with 
that  microscope- -we  wouldn't  want  to  break  it,"  or  "Mary,  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  you  ridiculing  Jean  when  you  were  talking  to  Janet  today- -how  about  trying 
to  understand  her  better  rather  than  just  running  her  down?"  (said  in  private) 
illustrate  these  principles.     In  contrast,  consider  comments  such  as  "I  don't 
know  why  you  can't  sit  still,"  or  "Do  you  think  it's  funny  to  make  noises  like 
that?"  or  "You  are  going  to  have  to  find  some  other  way  to  take  out  your 
frustrations --we '11  have  no  hitting  in  the  classroom."    These  comments  not  only 
fail  to  provide  positive  guidance  but  also  imply  that  no  change  in  the 
students'  behavior  is  really  expected. 

Developing  these  personal  qualities  and  using  research-based  principles 
for  managing  the  classroom  will  set  the  stage  for  your  student  socialization 
and  conflict  resolution  efforts.     The  rest  of  this  chapter  provides  overviews 
of  three  sets  of  techniques  that  you  can  apply  to  a  great  range  of 
socialization  and  conflict  resolution  situations:     behavior  modification, 
strategy  teaching,  and  counseling.    More  specific  applications  of  these 
techniques  are  discussed  in  subsequent  chapters  dealing  with  particular  problem 
student  types,  along  with  additional  techniques  that  focus  on  the 
problems  addressed. 

Behavior  Modification 
Behavior  modification  techniques  (Kazdin,  1993;  O'Leary  &  O'Leary,  1977; 
Schloss  &  Smith,  1994)  are  especially  useful  for  dealing  with  habitual  problem 
behavior  that  needs  to  be  redirected.     The  well-known  Assertive  Discipline 
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(Canter,  1981)  approach  to  classroom  management  is  built  on  behavior 
modification  principles.    Methods  for  establishing  and  maintaining  desired 
behavior  include  cueing  and  reinforcement.    Methods  for  stopping  undesired 
behavior  include  satiation,  extinction,  negative  reinforcement,  and  punishment. 

Cueing 

When  students  have  difficulty  remembering  to  perform  certain  behaviors, 
you  can  help  by  cueing- -providing  a  brief  direction  or  reminder  to  cue  their 
attention  and  behavior.    Use  these  reminders  for  problem  behaviors  that  occur 
repeatedly  in  specific  situations,  such  as  with  students  who  get  into  squabbles 
over  sharing  equipment  in  a  learning  center. 

Cueing  is  also  useful  to  help  students  distinguish  situations  when 
certain  behavior  is  appropriate  from  situations  when  it  is  not.     For  example, 
shouting  would  be  inappropriate  in  the  classroom  at  any  time,  but  quiet 
conversational  talk  in  designated  areas  might  be  allowed  among  students  who 
have  completed  assignments,  talk  during  work  time  might  be  confined  to 
task-relevant  collaboration,  and  so  on.     Students  also  must  learn 
discriminations  about  when  and  how  to  move  around  the  room,  approac  i  you  with 
an  individual  problem,  or  call  out  comments  during  lessons.     Cueing  should  be 
delivered  in  ways  that  encourage  students  to  see  it  as  a  helpful  reminder  about 
behavior  that  is  supposed  to  be  produced,  not  after-the-fact  naggii  g  or 
criticism  for  failure  to  produce  it.     When  such  cueing  is  no  longer  needed, 
fade  it  out. 

Reinforcement 

Behavioristic  psychologists  stress  reinforcement  as  the  primary  mechanism 
for  establishing  and  maintaining  behavior.     They  define  a  reinforcer  as 
anything  that  increases  or  maintains  the  frequency  of  a  behavior  when  it  is 
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made  contingent  on  performance  of  that  behavior.     ''his  definition  is  somewhat 
circular,  but  it  avoids  the  problems  created  by  the  fact  that  some  people  are 
not  reinforced  by  things  that  most  others  find  rewarding,  and  some  people  feel 
rewarded  when  they  experience  things  that  most  others  would  prefer  to  avoid. 

Reinforcers  are  either  positive  or  negative.     Positive  reinforcers 
correspond  roughly  to  what  we  usually  call  rewards.     They  include  material 
rewards  (food,  money,  prizes,  or  tokens  that  can  be  exchanged  for  something 
desired),  social  rewards  (praise,  grades,  honors,  status  symbols,  attention 
from  the  teacher  or  peers),  and  activity  rewards  (opportunities  to  engage  in 
desired  activities,  use  special  equipment,  or  play  games). 

Negative  reinforcement  involves  increasing  the  rate  of  a  desired  behavior 
by  freeing  the  student  from  some  unpleasant  state  when  the  behavior  is 
performed.     Although  negative  reinforcement  technically  involves  reinforcing 
desirable  behavior,  it  also  involves  withholding  reinforcement  from  students 
who  do  not  meet  demands,  usually  because  they  are  misbehaving  in  some  way. 
Consequently,  negative  reinforcement  is  discussed  in  a  later  section  dealing 
with  techniques  for  stopping  undesirable  behavior. 

Vicarious  reinforcement.     Reinforcement  may  motivate  not  only  the  student 
who  receives  it  but  also  other  students  who  observe  its  delivery.     In  theory, 
you  could  motivate  a  student  to  work  carefully  not  only  by  praising  his  or  her 
careful  work  but  also  by  praising  the  careful  work  done  by  others,  especially 
peers  with  whom  the  student  identifies.     Such  vicarious  reinforcement  effects 
do  not  occur  automatically,  however,  because  not  all  students  find  the  same 
consequences  reinforcing  (i.e.,  some  value  teacher  praise  but  some  do  not). 

Fading  of  reinforcement.     In  the  early  stages  of  trying  to  establish  a 
new  behavior,  it  may  be  necessary  to  reinforce  promptly  and  frequently,  perhaps 
even  100  percent  of  the  time.    However,  as  the  behavior  becomes  more 
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established,  it  should  become  possible  to  delay  reinforcement  and  to  reduce  its 
frequency  or  increase  the  intervals  between  deliveries.     This  fading  process 
can  continue  until  you  reach  the  minimal  level  of  reinforcement  needed  to 
sustain  the  behavior.    You  may  be  able  to  shift  from  material  or  activity 
rewards  to  social  rewards,  and  ultimately  to  wean  students  from  dependence  on 
your  reinforcement  by  teaching  them  to  reinforce  themselves. 

Shaping  through  successive  approximations.     For  reinforcement  to  be 
effective,  successful  performance  must  occur  often  enough  to  be  reinforced 
frequently.     When  bad  habits  are  deeply  ingrained,  or  when  students  have  not 
yet  established  reliable  cognitive  control  over  the  desired  behavior,   it  may 
take  some  time  before  they  can  begin  to  produce  this  behavior  frequently,  even 
if  the  motivation  to  produce  it  exists.    You  can  still  use  reinforcement  to 
shape  behavior,  however,  if  you  analyze  the  total  task  facing  the  student  and 
divide  it  into  subgoals  that  can  be  addressed  in  order  of  difficulty.     Then  you 
can  reinforce  students  regularly  as  they  approach  the  ultimate  goal  one  step  at 
a  time.     For  example,  hyperactive  students  who  tend  to  leave  their  seats  and 
roam  the  room  can  be  reinforced  initially  for  staying  in  their  seats  for  10 
minutes  at  a  time,  then  for  20  minutes,  and  so  on.     As  the  student  learns  to 
stay  seated  for  extended  periods  of  time,  you  can  begin  to  offer  reinforcement 
for  additional  behavior  such  as  working  quietly  without  bothering  classmates, 
and  eventually  for  careful  and  successful  work  on  assignments. 

When  changing  the  specifications  of  what  behaviors  qualify  for 
reinforcement,  you  will  need  to  ensure  that  students  do  not  see  you  as  failing 
to  keep  promises.     Help  students  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  progress  they 
have  made  and  thus  to  see  that  higher  expectations  are  now  appropriate.  Many 
teachers  have  found  contingency  contracting  systems  to  be  effective  in 
communicating  these  perceptions. 
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Contingency  contracting.     Contingency  contracting  involves  conferring 
with  the  student  about  possible  alternatives  and  then  jointly  drawing  up  a 
contract  that  specifies  what  the  student  will  be  expected  to  do  in  order  to 
earn  contingent  rewards.     The  contract  can  be  purely  oral,  although  it  helps  to 
formalize  it  by  having  the  student  write  down  the  specific  details  of  the 
agreement.     Contracts  might  call  for  students  to  complete  a  certain  amount  of 
work  at  a  certain  level  of  proficiency,  or  to  improve  their  classroom  behavior 
in  specified  ways,  in  order  to  earn  a  specified  reward. 

An  advantage  of  contingency  contracting  is  that  it  helps  students  to  see 
the  relationship  between  their  behavior  and  its  consequences.    Also,  when 
students  are  required  to  draw  up  the  contracts  themselves,  they  are  more  likely 
to  make  personal  commitments  that  are  real  and  meaningful  to  them  because  they 
express  them  in  their  own  words.     Contracts  are  especially  useful  for 
situations  in  v/hich  students  know  what  they  are  supposed  to  do  and  are  capable 
of  doing  it  if  they  put  their  minds  to  it,  but  currently  are  not  conscientious 
or  motivated  enough  to  do  so  consistently. 

Contracting  also  provides  built-in  opportunities  for  teacher -student 
collaboration  in  negotiating  expectations  and  rewards.     If  perfect  performance 
is  currently  an  unreasonable  expectation,  the  negotiation  process  might  yield 
specifications  calling  for  reinforcement  of  a  level  of  improvement  that  the 
student  views  as  reasonable  and  that  you  are  willing  to  accept  (at  least  for 
now) .     Contracting  also  provides  opportunities  to  offer  students  choices  of 
rewards,  thus  ensuring  that  the  intended  reinforcement  is  experienced  as  such. 

DeliverinR  reinforcement  effectively.     Early  classroom  applications  of 
reinforcement  methods  involved  delivering  material  reinforcers  or  tokens  that 
could  later  be  exchanged  for  selections  made  from  a  "reinforcement  menu." 


These  systems  proved  to  be  unwieldy  except  in  classrooms  with  very  low  student/ 
teacher  ratios  (Doyle,  1986;  Ryan,  1979).     Consequently,  there  has  been  a 
gradual  shift  from  emphasis  on  attempting  to  reinforce  desired  behaviors 
frequently  and  relatively  continuously  to  reinforcing  major  sequences  of 
behavior  that  extend  over  significant  periods  of  time.     There  also  has  been  a 
shift  away  from  material  reinforcers  toward  activity  reinforcers  and 
(especially)  social  reinforcers. 

Some  educational  theorists  oppose  reinforcement  in  principle,  viewing  it 
as  bribing  students  for  doing  what  they  should  be  doing  anyway  because  it  is 
the  right  thing  to  do  or  because  it  is  in  their  own  best  interest.  Attribution 
theorists  have  developed  research  findings  that  support  this  view  to  some 
extent  (attribution  theorists  are  concerned  about  what  happens  when  we  try  to 
explain  our  behavior  to  ourselves- -when  we  attribute  our  behavior  to  causes). 
They  have  shown  that  if  you  begin  to  reward  people  for  doing  what  they  already 
were  doing  for  their  own  reasons,  you  decrease  their  intrinsic  motivation  to 
continue  that  behavior  in  the  future  (Deci  &  Ryan,  1985;  Heckhausen,  1991; 
Lepper  &  Greene,  1978).     Furthermore,  to  the  extent  that  you  focus  their 
attention  on  the  reward  rather  than  on  the  task,  their  performance  tends  to 
deteriorate  (Condry  &  Chambers,  1978).     They  develop  a  piecework  mentality, 
doing  whatever  will  garner  them  the  most  rewards  with  the  least  effort,  rather 
than  trying  to  do  the  job  as  well  as  they  can  in  order  to  create  a  high-quality 
product . 

For  a  time,  it  was  thought  that  these  undesirable  effects  were  inherent 
in  the  use  of  extrinsic  rewards,  including  teacher  praise.     More  recently,  it 
has  become  clear  that  the  effects  of  reinforcement  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
reinforcement  used  and  especially  on  how  it  is  presented.     Decreases  in 
performance  quality  and  in  intrinsic  motivation  for  subsequent  repetition  of 
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the  behavior  are  most  likely  when  reinforcement  has  the  following 
characteristics : 

High  salience  (the  rewards  are  very  attractive  or  presented  in  ways  that 
call  attention  to  them) 

Noncontingency  (the  rewards  are  given  for  mere  participation  in  the 
activity,  rather  than  being  contingent  on  achieving  specific  performance 
objectives) 

Unnatural /unusual  (the  rewards  are  artificially  tied  to  behaviors  as 
control  devices,  rather  than  being  natural  outcomes  of  the  behaviors) 
Thus,  reinforcement  is  likely  to  undermine  students'  intrinsic  motivation 
when  it  implies  that  their  behavior  is  controlled  externally- -  that  they  are 
engaging  in  an  activity  only  because  they  must  do  it  in  order  to  earn  a  reward. 
You  can  reduce  the  danger  of  this  by  emphasizing  social  rewards  over  material 
and  activity  rewards,  and  by  delivering  the  rewards  in  ways  that  encourage  the 
student  to  value  the  behavior  being  reinforced.     These  principles  are 
illustrated  in  the  following  discussion  of  teacher  praise. 

Praising  effectively.     Praise  is  widely  recommended  as  a  way  to  reinforce 
students,  although  it  does  not  always  have  this  effect  (Brophy,  1981).  Sometimes 
a  teacher's  praise  is  not  even  intended  to  be  reinforcing,  as  when  it  is  used  in 
an  attempt  to  build  a  social  relationship  with  an  alienated  student  ("I  like 
your  new  shirt,  John.").     Even  when  praise  is  intended  to  be  reinforcing,  some 
students  will  not  perceive  it  that  way.     In  particular,  public  praise  muy  be 
more  embarrassing  than  reinforcing,  especially  if  it  calls  attention  to 
conformity  behavior  rather  than  to  some  more  noteworthy  accomplishment.  This 
is  especially  a  problem  when  teachers  try  to  shape  the  behavior  of  onlookers  by 
praising  peers  ("I  like  the  way  that  Susie  is  sitting  up  straight  and  ready  to 
listen. ") . 


Effective  praise  expresses  appreciation  for  students'  efforts  or 
admiration  for  their  accomplishments,  in  ways  that  call  attention  to  the 
efforts  or  accomplishments  themselves  rather  than  to  their  role  in  pleasing  the 
teacher.     This  helps  students  learn  to  attribute  their  efforts  to  their  own 
intrinsic  moti.vation  rather  than  to  external  manipulation  by  the  teacher,  and 
to  attribute  their  successes  to  their  own  abilities  and  efforts  rather  than  to 
external  supports  or  pressures. 

Effective  praise  is  genuine.     Brophy  and  Evertson  (1981)  found  that 
teachers  were  credible  and  spontaneous  when  praising  students  whom  they  liked, 
often  smiling  as  they  spoke  and  praising  genuine  accomplishments.     They  praised 
students  whom  they  disliked  just  as  often,  but  usually  without  accompanying 
spontaneity  and  warmth  and  often  with  reference  to  appearance  or  conduct  rather 
than  accomplishments.     Sometimes  teachers  even  praise  poor  responses  as  part  of 
a  well-intentioned  attempt  to  encourage  low  achievers  (Nafpaktitis ,  Mayer,  & 
Butterworth,  1985;  Natriello  &  Dornbusch,  1985).     This  tactic  often  backfires, 
however,  because  it  undermines  the  teacher's  credibility  and  confuses  or 
depresses  the  students  (to  the  extent  that  they  realize  that  they  are  being 
treated  differently  from  their  classmates). 

Thus,  praise  is  most  likely  to  be  effective  when  it  is  delivered  simply 
and  directly,  in  a  natural  voice,  accompanied  by  nonverbal  communication  of 
approval  but  without  gushing  or  dramatizing.    Also,  it  specifies  the  particular 
accomplishment  being  praised  and  recognizes  any  noteworthy  effort,  care,  or 
perseverance  involved.    Additional  guidelines  for  effective  praising  are  given 
in  Table  2.1. 

[Insert  Table  2.1  about  here.] 
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So  far  I  have  been  discussing  behavior  modification  techniques  used  to 
establish  or  shape  desired  behavior.     I  now  shift  to  techniques  used  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  undesired  behavior. 


Satiation 

Satiation  involves  letting  misbehavior  run  its  course  by  allowing,  or  if 
necessary  requiring,  students  to  repeat  the  behavior  until  fatigue  and  boredom 
set  in.     It  is  most  useful  for  behaviors  that  are  not  harmful  and  do  not  lead 
to  powerful  rewards,  especially  if  they  are  recognized  as  counterproductive 
even  by  the  students  themselves  (Krumboltz  &  Krumboltz,  1972).     Such  behaviors 
include  throwing  spitballs,  making  faces  or  noises,  or  almost  any  type  of 
classroom  clowning  that  is  silly  rather  than  genuinely  funny. 

Satiation  is  probably  most  effective  if  used  sparingly  and  with  a  minimum 
of  fanfare.     Otherwise,  it  might  become  an  enjoyable  experience  that  reinforces 
the  problem  behavior  or,  if  pursued  too  aggressively,  might  be  perceived  by 
students  as  an  attempt  to  publicly  humiliate  them. 

Extinction 

According  to  behavioristic  theory,  students  will  continue  to  produce 
undesirable  behavior  so  long  as  that  behavior  continues  to  lead  to  attractive 
reinforcement.     Such  behavior  can  be  extinguished  through  nonreinforcement ,  if 
the  teacher  controls  the  reinforcements  that  maintain  it.     The  most  commonly 
recommended  nonreinforcement  technique  for  classroom  use  is  to  ignore  (and  get 
classmates  to  ignore)  misbehavior  that  appears  to  be  motivated  by  a  desire  for 
attention.     Some  students  will  repeat  any  behavior  that  brings  them  attention, 
even  negative  attention  involving  disapproval. 

However,  extinction  is  not  always  feasible  in  the  classroom.  Certain 
misbehaviors  are  too  disruptive  or  dangerous  to  be  ignored,  and  some  students 
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assume  that  anything  not  explicitly  disapproved  is  acceptable.     Open  defiance, 
obscenities,  hostility  directed  specifically  at  you  as  the  teacher,  and 
similarly  provocative  behaviors  demand  response.    Attempts  to  ignore  them  will 
confuse  students  or  leave  them  with  the  impression  that  you  are  not  aware  of 
what  is  going  on,  are  unable  to  cope  with  it,  or  don't  care.     Thus,  ignoring  is 
feasible  only  as  a  response  to  relatively  minor  misbehavior,  and  even  then,  it 
will  need  to  be  combined  with  techniques  for  shaping  more  desirable  behavior. 

Negative  Reinforcement 

Although  it  is  technically  a  technique  for  increasing  desired  behavior, 
negative  reinforcement  is  discussed  here  among  techniques  for  stopping 
misbehavior  because  you  should  use  it  only  when  students  have  been  misbehaving 
persistently  despite  more  positive  attempts  to  get  them  to  change.  Negative 
reinforcement  occurs  when  improved  behavior  brings  about  the  termination  of  an 
aversive  experience.     For  ethical  reasons,  you      ould  not  deliberately  place 
students  in  aversive  situations  just  so  that  you  can  use  negative  reinforcement 
by  releasing  them  when  their  behavior  improves.    However,  the  natural 
consequences  of  many  forms  of  misbehavior  are  aversive,  and  you  can  often 
arrange  to  let  students  escape  some  of  these  consequences  by  improving  their 
behavi  or.     Unruly  classes  can  be  kept  after  school  until  they  become  more 
cooperative  and  complete  an  activity  acceptably,  and  students  who  have  been 
removed  from  the  class  can  be  allowed  to  rejoin  it  if  they  make  what  appears  to 
be  a  sincere  commitment  to  begin  behaving  more  appropriately. 

Negative  reinforcement  is  not  punishment  because  it  does  not  involve 
applying  aversive  consequences  in  response  to  misbehavior.     Instead,  it 
involves  withholding  reinforcement  pending  performance  of  desired  behavior. 
The  aversive  condition  exists  solely  because  the  students  have  not  behaved 
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appropriately,  and  they  can  terminate  it  at  any  time  by  changing  their 
behavior.     Negative  reinforcement  is  probably  most  effective  when  you  warn 
students  about  it  in  advance,  to  underscore  that  the  students  themselves  will 
be  responsible  if  reinforcement  is  not  forthcoming.     Ideally,  such  warnings 
stress  the  call  for  improved  behavior  rather  than  the  withholding  of 
reinforcement  ("Class,  I  know  you  don't  like  to  get  out  late,  but  you're  going 
to  stay  until  you  settle  down  and  pay  attention  to  this  announcement.") 

Punishment 

Punishment  reduces  undesirable  behavior  by  making  avers ive  consequences 
contingent  on  that  behavior.     Its  use  should  be  minimized  because  it  is  a 
stop-gap  measure.     It  may  temporarily  suppress  the  overt  performance  of 
undesirable  behavior,  but  it  will  not  change  students'  underlying  desires  to 
misbehave  or  the  reasons  why  those  desires  exist.     Nor  does  it  provide  guidance 
to  students  by  indicating  what  they  should  do  instead.     Finally,   it  causes 
problems  of  its  own  by  engendering  resentment.     In  general,  effective 
punishment  is  mild  rather  than  severe,  informative  rather  than  merely  punitive, 
and  tailored  to  the  specific  misbehavior  in  ways  likely  to  help  the  s..udent  see 
why  the  behavior  is  inappropriate. 

Ineffective  forms  of  punishment.     Certain  forms  of  punishment  almost 
never  work.     Suspension  from' school,  for  example,  removes  disruptive  students 
from  class,  but  many  of  them  will  welcome  the  time  off  from  school,  all  of  them 
will  lose  class  time  and  fall  further  behind  in  their  work,  and  most  will  be 
resentful  rather  than  contrite.     Thus,  except  in  extreme  cases,  school 
suspension  is  a  mistake.     The  same  is  true  of  punishing  students  by  forcing 
them  to  do  extra  academic  work.     By  assigning  school  work  as  punishment,  you 
imply  that  the  work  is  unpleasant. 
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Physical  punishment  is  also  generally  ineffective,  even  where  it  is  still 
legal.    The  best  examples  of  its  failure  are  antisocial  delinquents  and 
criminals,  who  almost  always  come  from  homes  in  which  adults  relied  on  physical 
punishment  to  socialize  children.     Also,  physical  punishment  is  a  direct  attack 
on  the  student,  so  it  creates  feelings  of  anger  and  resentment  that  are  likely 
to  be  much  stronger  than  any  feelings  of  fear  or  contrition. 

Finally,  it  is  unwise  to  punish  the  entire  class  or  a  group  for  the 
misbehavior  of  an  individual,  even  though  the  peer  pressure  generated  can  be 
quite  powerful.     Group  punishment  forces  students  to  choose  between  the  teacher 
and  one  of  their  classmates.    Many  students  will  choose  the  classmate,  uniting 
in  sullen  defiance  of  the  teacher  and  refusing  to  blame  the  classmate  for  the 
group  punishment. 

Guidelines  for  effective  punishment.    When  misbehavior  persists  despite 
repeated,  positive  attempts  to  stop  it,  mild  forms  of  punishment  may  be 
necessary.     Threat  of  punishment  is  usually  even  more  effective  than  punishment 
itself,  especially  when  phrased  in  a  way  that  reminds  students  that  it  will  be 
their  own  fault  if  punishment  results.     When  punishment  is  used,  it  should  be  a 
deliberate,  systematic  method  for  suppressing  misbehavior,  not  an  involuntary 
emotional  response,  a  way  to  get  revenge,  or  a  spontaneous  reaction  to 
provocation.     The  punishment  should  be  as  short  and  mild  as  possible  but 
unpleasant  enough  to  motivate  the  students  to  change  their  behavior. 

Punishments  should  be  combined  with  positive  statements  of  expectations 
and  rules,  focusing  more  on  what  the  students  should  be  doing  than  on  what  they 
should  not  be  doing.    The  students  should  be  clear  about  why  the  rule  exists, 
why  their  misbehavior  cannot  be  tolerated,  and  why  they  have  left  you  no 
alternative  other  than  to  administer  punishment.    Where  possible,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  combine  punishment  with  negative  reinforcement,  so  that  students  who  do 
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something  positive  to  show  good  faith  can  escape  punishment.     For  example, 
telling  students  that  they  will  lose  some  privilege  for  a  specific  period  of 
time  is  probably  less  effective  than  telling  them  that  they  will  lose  the 
privilege  until  their  behavior  improves  sufficiently  to  warrant  removal  of  the 
punishment . 

Some  of  the  most  effective  punishments  are  very  mild,  at  least  from  a 
teacher's  perspective.    Merely  keeping  students  after  class  to  discuss  a 
problem,  for  example,  can  have  a  punishing  effect.    A  delay  of  even  a  few 
minutes  may  cause  a, student  to  have  to  go  to  the  end  of  the  lunch  line  or  to  go 
home  alone  instead  of  with  friends.     These  may  be  more  effective  punishments 
for  most  students  than  being  sent  to  an  isolation  area,  sent  to  the  principal, 
or  physically  punished. 

Time  out.     Students  who  are  upset,  angry,  or  out  of  control  as  a  result 
of  a  particular  situation,  as  well  as  hyperactive  or  aggressive  students  who 
are  having  bad  days,  may  respond  well  to  time  out  from  regular  classroom 
activities.     You  can  ask  them  to  move  to  an  isolated  part  of  the  room,  to  a 
desk  in  the  hall,  or  perhaps  to  the  principal's  office,  where  they  will  stay 
until  they  can  collect  themselves  and  behave  appropriately.     Time  out  usually 
works  best  if  presented  not  as  a  punishment  but  as  an  opportunity  for  students 
to  solve  their  own  problems.    Also,  you  should  use  it  sparingly,  because  it 
embodies  (on  a  smaller  scale)  the  same  disadvantages  as  suspending  students 
from  school  (Harris,  1985;  Jones  &  Jones,  1995). 

Response  cost.    Abuse  of  privileges  is  usually  handled  best  with  response 
cost- -making  it  clear  to  students  that  costs  will  be  attached  to  certain 
unacceptable  behaviors  and  that  if  they  do  not  heed  fair  warnings,  they  will 
have  to  pay  these  costs.     Ideally,  the  costs  are  logically  related  to  the 
offenses:     Students  who  abuse  library  privileges  will  have  them  suspended, 
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students  who  are  persistently  destructive  with  certain  equipment  will  not  get 
to  use  that  equipment  for  a  time,  or  students  who  start  fights  at  recess  will 
have  to  stay  in  or  play  alone. 

Detention.     Students  who  refuse  to  work  on  assignments  usually  are  best 
handled  by  in-school  or  after-school  detention  during  which  they  are  required 
to  complete  the  assignments.    This  shows  them  that  attempts  to  escape 
responsibilities  by  refusing  to  work  or  creating  diversions  will  only  result  in 
their  having  to  spend  extra  time  in  school. 

Making  problem  behavior  self-defeating.     Provocations  and  attention- 
getting  behaviors  are  best  handled  through  gentle  and  humorous  put-downs.  If 
these  behaviors  persist,  punishment  should  be  designed  to  frustrate  the 
students'  intended  goals.     For  example,  students  who  persist  in  shouting  out 
obscenities  can  be  required  to  copy  them  repeatedly  during  free  time  until  they 
are  satiated.     Students  who  destroy  property  might  be  required  to  fix  or 
replace  what  they  have  broken.     If  this  is  not  possible,  they  might  be  required 
to  perform  some  kind  of  seirvice  such  as  cleaning  up  the  school  grounds.  In 
general,  destructiveness  is  often  handled  best  with  methods  that  require  the 
scudent  not  only  to  change  behavior  but  also  to  make  restitution  by  fixing  or 
replacing  damaged  items. 

In  summary,  punishment  should  be  used  only  in  response  to  repeated 
misbehavior.     It  is  a  treatment  of  last  resort  for  students  who  persist  in 
misbehaving  despite  continued  expressions  of  concern  and  assistance.     It  is  a 
way  to  exert  control  over  students  who  will  not  control  themselves.  Thus, 
punishment  is  not  appropriate  for  dealing  with  isolated  incidents  or  with 
situations  in  which  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  student  will  repeat 
the  action.     Even  with  repeated  misbehavior,  punishment  should  be  minimized  if 
students  are  trying  to  improve. 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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When  you  do  find  it  necessary  to  punish  students,  do  so  using  an 
appropriate  tone  and  manner.     Avoid  dramatizing  ("All  right,  that's  the  last 
straw!"     "Now  you've  done  it!")  or  implying  a  power  struggle  ("I'll  show  you 
who's  boss.").     State  the  need  for  punishment  in  a  quiet,  almost  sorrowful 
voice  and  in  a  manner  that  communicates  a  combination  of  deep  concern, 
puzzlement,  and  regret  over  the  student's  behavior.    Whether  or  not  you  state 
it  directly,  you  should  imply  the  message  that,  "You  have  misbehaved 
continually.     I  have  tried  to  help  with  reminders  and  explanations,  but  your 
misbehavior  has  persisted.     I  cannot  allow  this  to  continue.     If  it  does,  I 
will  have  to  punish  you.     I  don't  want  to,  but  I  must  if  you  leave  me  no 
choice . " 

Truly  effective  punishment  does  not  leave  students  with  revengeful 
attitudes.     Instead,  it  leaves  them  feeling  guilty,  ashamed,  frustrated,  or 
embarrassed.     They  realize  that  they  have  gotten  into  trouble  because  of  their 
own  failures  to  respond  to  earlier,  more  positive  attempts  to  curb  their 
misbehavior. 

Strategy  Teaching 

Cueing,  reinforcement,  and  other  behavior  modification  methods  are  most 
useful  when  students  already  know  what  to  do  but  currently  do  not  do  it 
consistently.     To  the  extent  that  they  produce  problem  behaviors  because  they 
lack  knowledge  about  how  to  cope  more  effectively  with  the  situation,  you  will 
need  to  teach  them  better  strategies. 

One  set  of  methods  for  doing  so  is  called  cognitive  behavior  modification 
(Meichenbaum,  1977).     Although  it  has  its  roots  in  behavioristic  psychology, 
cognitive  behavior  modification  stresses  developing  self -regulation  rather  than 
imposing  external  controls,  focuses  on  thinking  and  subjective  experience  more 
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th^n  on  overt  behavior,  and  relies  on  goal  setting,  planning,  and  self- 
instruction  more  than  on  reinforcement.     In  this  approach,  you  go  beyond  merely 
telling  students  what  to  do  in  a  general  way.     In  addition,  you  model  the 
process  by  verbalizing  aloud  the  self- talk  that  is  used  to  regulate  behavior 
while  carrying  out  the  activity  (stating  goals,  reviewing  strategies  to  be  used 
in  pursuing  these  goals,  providing  self -  instructions  at  each  step,  monitoring 
and  evaluating  performance,  taking  corrective  ac,tion  when  initial  strategies 
have  not  succeeded,  and  reinforcing  oneself  for  progress  and  success).  Such 
modeling  shows  students  how  to  regulate  their  own  behavior  by  making  visible 
the  perceptions,  thoughts,  and  other  self- talk  that  guide  effective  action  but 
usually  remain  invisible  to  observers. 

In  Meichenbaum's  original  version,  a  five-stage  approach  was  used  to 
teach  student;s  to  respond  reflectively  rather  than  impulsively  to  academic 
tasks:     (1)  the  teacher  models  the  task  while  speaking  aloud  (cognitive 
modeling);   (2)  the  student  performs  the  task  under  the  teacher's  instruction 
(overt,  external  guidance);   (3)  the  student  performs  the  task  while  verbalizing 
self- instructions  aloud  (overt  self -guidance) ;   (4)  the  student  whispers  self- 
instructions  while  doing  the  task  (faded  overt  self-guidance);  and  (5)  the 
student  performs  the  task  under  self -guidance  via  private  speech  (covert  self- 
instruction)  .     Variations  of  this  approach  have  since  been  used  to  help 
socially  isolated  students  learn  to  initiate  activities  with  peers,     to  help 
aggressive  students  learn  to  control  their  anger  and  respond  more  effectively 
to  frustration,  and  to  help  defeated  students  learn  to  respond  to  mistakes  with 
problem- solving  efforts  rather  than  with  withdrawal  or  resignation. 
Assessments  of  cognitive  behavior  modification  treatments  have  yielded 
generally  positive  results  (Durlak,  Fuhrman,  &  Lampman,  1991;  Dush,  Hirt,  & 
Schroeder,  1989). 
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Other  approaches  to  what  is  becoming  known  as  strategy  training  have  been 
deA'eloped  by  theorists  working  outside  of  the  cognitive  behavior  modification 
tradition.     Some  of  these  combine  modeling  with  role  playing  or  other 
simulation  exercises  (Sarason  &  Sarason,  1981).     Others  have  been  developed  as 
ways  to  teach  students  strategies  for  reading  with  comprehension  or  for  solving 
problems  with  clarity  of  purpose  and  conscious  awareness  of  the  strategies 
being  applied  (Manning,  199'). 

Much  strategy  training  involves  social  skills  training,  in  which  students 
are  given  modeling  and  instruction,  as  well  as  engaged  in  role  play  and  other 
practical  application  exercises,  to  teach  them  better  ways  of  interacting  with 
peers  and  solving  social  problems.     Social  skills  training  programs  have  been 
applied  to  teaching  strategies  for  initiating  and  maintaining  social 
conversations,  joining  ongoing  games  or  group  activities,  playing  or  learning 
cooperatively,  and  resolving  conflicts  through  negotiation  without  resorting  to 
aggression.     Research  indicates  that  social  skills  training  can  be  effective 
for  improving  a  wide  range  of  student  behaviors  (DuPaul  &  Eckert,  1994;  Gesten 
et  al.,  1987;  Sabornie,  1991;  Zaragoza,  Vaughn  &  Mcintosh,  1991).     For  examples 
of  classroom  applications,  see  Cartledge  and  Milburn  (1985),  King  and 
Kirshenbaum  (1992),  Matson  and  Ollendick  (1988),  or  Walker  (1987). 

Whenever  problem  behavior  appears  because  students  lack  strategies  for 
coping  effectively  with  particular  situations,  you  will  need  to  teach  them  how 
to  handle  those  situations  better- -not  just  urge  them  to  do  so.     The  most 
effective  form  of  strategy  teaching  is  likely  to  be  modeling  combined  with 
verbalized  self -instructions ,  because  this  demonstrates  the  processes  directly 
for  students.     If  you  just  provide  them  with  an  explanation,  they  will  have  to 
translate  your  directions  into  self- talk  that  they  can  use  to  guide  their  own 
behavior. 
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Crisis  Intervention  and  Counseling  Techniques 
Behavior  modification  and  strategy  training  techniques  have  been 
developed  primarily  by  experimental  psychologists.     Other  techniques  have  been 
developed  by  mental  health  professionals  for  use  In  crisis  Intervention  and 
personal  counseling  situations,  and  some  of  these  have  been  adapted  for  use  in 
the  classroom.     These  techniques  are  especially  helpful  when  it  is  necessary  to 
resocialize  students'  beliefs  or  attitudes  in  addition  to  modifying  their 
behavior.     Their  school  applications  have  not  been  studied  as  extensively  as 
those  of  behavior  modification  techniques,  but  the  findings  that  do  exist  are 
encouraging  (Emmer  &  Aussiker,  1990;  Jones,  in  press;  Knoff,  1987). 

Dreikurs  and  Interpretation  of  the  Meanings  of  Behavior 

Rooted  in  the  psychoanalytic  writings  of  Alfred  Adler,  Rudolph  Dreikurs 
developed  techniques  for  interpreting  the  goals  of  students'  problem  behavior 
and  responding  accordingly  (Dreikurs,  1968;  Dreikurs,  Grunwald,  &  Pepper, 
1982).     Dreikurs  stressed  the  Importance  of  early  family  dynamics,  tracing 
problems  to  sources  such  as  parental  overambltion  or  overprotectlveness  or 
sibling  relationships  that  make  certain  children  feel  discouraged  or 
inadequate.     He  saw  children  as  reacting  to  these  central  themes  in  their 
lives,  compensating  for  feelings  of  Inferiority  by  developing  a  style  of  life 
designed  to  protect  self-esteem  and  avoid  danger  areas.     He  believed  that 
children  have  strong  needs  for  belonging,  and  that  those  who  have  not  worked 
out  a  satisfactory  personal  adjustment  and  place  in  their  peer  group  will 
strive  to  do  so  by  pursuing  one  of  the  following  four  goals  (listed  in 
increasing  order  of  disturbance):     (1)  attention,   (2)  power,   (3)  revenge,  or 
(4)  display  of  inferiority  (in  an  attempt  to  gain  attention  or  special 
treatment) . 
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Dreikurs  advised  teachers  to  observe  students,  diagnose  the  meaning  of 
their  behavior,  and  then  explain  this  diagnosis  to  the  students  in  private. 
The  first  step  is  to  analyze  problem  behavior  and  determine  what  goals  students 
are  pursuing.    Attention  seekers  are  disruptive  and  provocative,  but  they  do 
not  openly  defy  or  challenge  the  teacher.     Power  seekers  do  challenge  the 
teacher,  but  they  do  not  seek  to  hurt  or  torment.     Revenge  seekers  do  both. 
Finally,  persistent  dependency  and  help  seeking  will  differ  in  quality  and 
purpose,  depending  on  whether  students  really  want  attention  or  whether  they 
have  stopped  coping  and  opted  to  display  inferiority  and  helplessness. 

If  unsure  about  goals,  you  might  speculate  aloud  to  see  if  this  strikes  a 
responsive  note  in  the  student  ("I  wonder  if  you  do  that  just  to  get 
attention.").     Dreikurs  believed  that  students  become  willing  to  abandon 
self-defeating  goals  and  make  more  productive  commitments  once  they  develop 
insight  into  their  behavior  and  its  meanings.     Therefore,   rather  than  speculate 
about  possible  causes  of  the  problem  behavior,  you  should  attempt  to  make 
students  understand  the  behavior's  goals.     If  necessary,  confront  students 
about  their  misbehavior  and  warn  them  of  the  natural  consequences  (i.e.,  not 
artificial  punishments)  that  await  them  if  their  behavior  does  not  improve, 
while  at  the  same  time  expressing  confidence  in  them  and  encouraging  their 
progress . 

Life-Space  Interviewing 

Life- space  interviewing  was  developed  as  a  way  to  foster  adjustment  and 
obtain  a  degree  of  behavioral  compliance  from  students  by  providing  them  with 
life-space  relief  (Wood  &  Long,  1991;  Morse,  1971).     Incidents  of  defiance  or 
serious  misbehavior  often  provide  the  impetus.     In  a  life-space  interview,  you 
talk  to  a  student  privately,  trying  to  elicit  his  or  her  perceptions  of  the 
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incident  and  the  events  that  led  up  to  it.    This  provides  an  opportunity  for 
the  student  to  ventilate  and  for  you  to  express  a  desire  to  be  helpful. 

As  the  interview  proceeds,  seek  to  obtain  an  accurate  and  detailed 
description  of  what  happened  and  an  indication  of  its  meaning  to  the  student. 
Communicate  acceptance  of  the  student's  feelings  without  necessarily  accepting 
the  student's  actions.     Then  shift  to  deciding  what  must  be  done,  by  analyzing 
to  identify  places  where  relief  can  be  provided  or  changes  made  (How  can  the 
problems  that  led  up  to  the  incident  be  eliminated  or  reduced?    What  should  be 
done  if  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  incident?).    Attempt  to  provide  the 
following  kinds  of  help,  as  needed: 

1.  Help  students  see  and  accept  reality  and  abandon  defensive 
distortions 

2.  Show  them  that  inappropriate  behavior  is  self-defeating 

3.  Clarify  values 

4.  Suggest  means  to  help  them  cope  more  effectively 

5.  Help  them  think  for  themselves  and  avoid  being  led  into  trouble  by 
peers 

6.  Help  them  express  anger  by  expressing  sympathy  and  understanding 

7.  Help  them  deal  with  emotions  such  as  panic,  rage,  or  guilt 
following  emotional  explosions 

8 .  Maintain  open  communication 

9.  Provide  friendly  reminders 

10.  Clarify  thinking  and  facilitate  decision  making. 

Glasser  and  Reality  Therapy 

Drawing  on  a  treatment  approach  called  reality  therapy,  William  Glasser 
has  provided  suggestions  for  general  classroom  management  and  for  problem 
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solving  with  individual  students.     His  book  Schools  Without  Fannre  (1969) 
suggested  ways  to  mal:e  schools  and  classrooms  as  humanistic  as  possible- - 
cheerful,  courteous,  communal,  open  to  student  input,  and  staffed  by  people  who 
believe  that  students  are  capable  of  exercising  responsibility.     It  advocated 
that  teachers  and  students  jointly  establish  rules  during  classroom  meetings 
and  that  they  hold  additional  meetings  to  adjust  these  rules  or  develop  new 
ones  as  needed.     During  these  meetings,  teachers  would  act  as  discussion 
leaders  but  not  as  authority  figures,  and  decisions  would  be  made  by  a  majority 
vote.     This  aspect  of  Glasser's  ideas  has  not  been  widely  accepted  because  many 
teachers  oppose  student  self-government  on  principle  and  most  others  find  it 
overly  cumbersome . 

Later,  Glasser  (1977)  suggested  a  10-step  method  for  dealing  with  problem 
students  that  does  not  require  use  of  group  meetings.     It  does  require  that 
students  recognize  classroom  rules  as  reasonable  and  beneficial,  however, 
because  it  involves  making  clear  to  them  that  they  must  control  themselves  and 
follow  reasonable  rules  if  they  expect  to  stay  in  school. 

Glasser's  first  step  is  to  select  a  student  for  concentrated  attention 
and  list  your  typical  responses  to  the  student's  disruptive  behavior.  Second, 
determine  which  of  your  problem- solving  techniques  do  and  do  not  work,  and 
resolve  not  to  repeat  those  that  fail.     Third,  improve  personal  relations  with 
the  student.     Provide  extra  encouragement  by  asking  the  student  to  perform 
special  errands  or  by  taking  other  initiatives  to  show  concern  and  imply  that 
things  are  going  to  improve. 

Step  three  continues  indefinitely.     If  the  problem  behavior  continues  or 
reappears,  a  new  approach  is  added  at  the  fourth  step:     ask  students  to 
describe  what  they  are  doing.     This  causes  them  to  analyze  their  behavior, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  and  to  begin  to  see  their  own  responsibility  for  it 
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(although  they  may  try  to  rationalize).     Once  students  describe  their  problem 
behavior  accurately,  simply  ask  them  to  stop. 

The  fifth  step  is  used  if  the  problem'  persists .     Call  a  short  conference 
and  again  ask  the  student  to  describe  the  behavior  and  to  state  whether  or  not 
it  is  against  the  rules  or  recognized  informal  expectations.     Also,  ask  what 
the  student  should  be  doing.     Do  this  in  a  supportive  way  but  with  insistence 
that  students  both  express  the  inappropriateness  of  their  behavior  and  describe 
what  they  should  be  doing  instead. 

If  this  does  not  work,  the  sixth  step  also  involves  calling  a  conference 
and  getting  the  student  to  focus  on  the  misbehavior,  but  it  includes  announcing 
that  a  plan  is  needed  to  solve  the  problem.     The  plan  must  be  more  than  a 
simple  pledge  to  stop  misbehavior,  because  such  pledges  have  not  been  honored 
in  the  past.     In  effect,   the  plan  will  be  a  contract  that  states  the  problem, 
outlines  a  plan  of  action  to  address  it,  and  indicates  awareness  of  the 
positive  consequences  that  will  result  if  behavioral  change  promises  are  kept 
and  the  negative  ones  that  will  result  if  they  are  not. 

If  the  sixth  step  does  not  work,  Glasser's  seventh  step  calls  for 
isolating  the  student  or  using  time-out  procedures.     During  their  periods  of 
isolation,  students  are  charged  with  devising  plans  for  ensuring  that  they 
follow  the  rules  in  the  future.     Isolation  continues  until  the  student  has 
devised  a  plan  that  meets  with  your  approval  and  made  a  commitment  to  follow 
it. 

If  this  doesn't  work,  the  eighth  step  is  in-school  suspension,  announced 
firmly  but  matter-of -factly .     Suspended  students  will  now  have  to  deal  with  the 
principal  or  someone  else  other  than  yourself,  but  this  person  will  repeat 
earlier  steps  in  the  sequence  and  press  for  a  plan  that  is  acceptable. 
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The  ninth  step  applies  only  to  students  who  remain  out  of  control  during 
in-schooi  suspension.     Glasser  recommended  calling  their  parents  to  take  them 
home  and  then  starting  over  with  them  the  next  day.     The  tenth  step  is  removal 
from  school  and  referral  to  another  agency. 

Glasser' s  ten- step  approach  is  attractive  to  a  great  many  teachers 
because  it  provides  a  sequence  of  specific  steps  for  dealing  with  problems  that 
have  not  responded  to  less  formal  methods.     It  also  illustrates  features  common 
to  several  approaches  that  seem  to  be  converging.     One  is  insistence  on  minimal 
standards  of  in-school  behavior,  regardless  of  students'  personal  backgrounds. 
Another  is  insistence  that  students  are  responsible  for  their  own  behavior  and 
will  be  held  to  that  responsibility.     Teachers  will  try  to  help  students  solve 
their  problems,  but  they  are  the'  students'  problems  and  not  the  teachers'. 
This  approach  may  seem  harsh,  but  it  assumes  that  rules  are  reasonable  and 
fairly  administered  and  that  teachers  try  to  be  helpful,  cooperate  with 
students  in  making  feasible  adjustments,  and  in  general,  maintain  a  positive, 
problem- solving  stance.    When  these  assumptions  do  not  hold,  Glasser 's  methods, 
like  any  others,  can  be  destructive.    An  authoritarian  teacher,  for  instance, 
might  concentrate  more  on  building  a  case  against  a  problem  student  than  on 
trying  to  be  helpful. 

Gordon  and  "No-Lose"  Agreements 

Thomas  Gordon  (1974)  developed  Teacher  Effectiveness  Training  (T.E.T.),  a 
program  that  trains  teachers  to  defuse  conflicts  by  arranging  "no  lose" 
agreements  with  students.     Problem  solving  starts  with  identification  of 
problem  ownership.     Some  problems  are  owned  strictly  by  teachers,  some  strictly 
by  students,  and  some  by  both  teachers  and  students.     Problem  solving  proceeds 
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more  smoothly  when  all  parties  involved  identify  problem  ownership  accurately 
and  respond  accordingly. 

Students  own  the  problem  when  their  needs  are  being  frustrated  but  the 
teacher's  are  not.     Examples  of  student-owned  problems  include  anxiety, 
inhibition,  and  poor  self -concept .     For  such  problems,  Gordon  r^ecommended  door 
openers  (invitations  for  students  to  talk  about  the  problem),  passive  listening 
(showing  that  you  hear  and  understand  what  students  are  saying)  and, 
especially,  active  listening.    Active  listening  goes  beyond  simply  paying 
attention  and  showing  that  you  understand;  it  includes  providing  feedback  that 
responds  to  the  underlying  meanings  of  students'  messages.     Thus,  when  students 
express  fears  or  negative  statements  about  themselves,  active  listeners  do  not 
scoff  at  these  statements  or  attempt  to  cheer  the  students  up  by  praising  or 
distracting  them.     Instead,  they  respond  by  indicating  that  they  heard  what  the 
student  said,  are  taking  it  seriously,  and  are  sympathetic  ("So  you  would  like 
to  join  in  the  game  on  the  playground,  but  you  hesitate  to  ask  because  you  are 
afraid  that  the  other  kids  might  say  'No'."). 

Active  listening  helps  students  to  dissipate  their  feelings  before 
getting  down  to  work  when  f  mething  upsetting  has  happened,  and  it  promotes 
smooth  parent-  teacher  conferences.     Through  active  listening,  you  can  help 
students  not  by  assuming  responsibility  for  their  problems,  but  by  helping  them 
to  find  their  own  solutions  and  become  more  independent,  confident,  and 
self-reliant . 

When  students  own  the  problem,  it  is  iniportant  for  them  to  communicate 
and  for  teachers  to  be  listeners  and  counselors.     However,  different  responses 
are  required  when  students  create  teacher- owned  problems  by  behaving  in  ways 
that  make  teachers  frustrated  or  angry.    When  the  teacher  owns  the  problem,  the 
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teacher  does  the  conmunicating  by  sending  messages  to  students  and  trying  to 
influence  them  to  change, 

"I"  and  You"  Messages.     Gordon  listed  a  number  of  ineffective  techniques 
for  trying  to  change  students.    They  include  confrontations  that  backfire, 
"solution"  messages  that  induce  only  dependent  and  artificial  compliance  even 
when  they  do  work,  put-down  messages  that  breed  resentment  without  bringing 
about  constructive  changes,  and  indirect  messages  that  may  hurt  the  teacher's 
credibility.     Gordon  noted  that  most  of  these  ineffective  messages  are  "you" 
messages,  used  when  the  situation  calls  for  "I"  messages  because  the  teacher 
has  the  problem  and  thus  must  do  the  communicating.     "I"  messages  reveal 
feelings  and  vulnerabilities  but  in  ways  that  pay  off  by  fostering  intimacy  and 
describing  the  problem  without  imputing  malevolent  motives  to  the  student. 

"I"  messages  have  three  major  parts.    The  first  part  indicates  the 
specific  behavior  that  leads  to  the  problem  ("When  I  get  interrupted  .   .  ."). 
The  second  specifies  the  effect  on  the  teacher  ("  .   .   .1  have  to  start  over 
and  repeat  things  unnecessarily  ...").     By  Indicating  that  their  behavior  is 
causing  the  teacher  real  problems,  this  message  alone  will  motivate  most 
students  to  want  to  change.     The  third  part  specifies  feelings  generated  within 
the  teacher  ("   .   .   .  and  I  become  frustrated.").    Taken  together,  the  three 
parts  link  specific  student  behavior  as  the  cause  of  a  specific  effect  on  the 
teacher,  which  in  turn  produces  undesirable  feelings  in  the  teacher. 

"No-Lose"  Method  of  Problem  Solvinfr      Gordon  maintained  that  combinations 
of  environmental  manipulation,  active  listening,  and  communication  through  "I" 
messages  will  solve  most  problems.     Sometimes  the  needs  motivating  unacceptable 
student  behavior  are  very  strong,  however,  or  the  relationship  with  the  teacher 
is  very  poor,  and  conflict  will  continue.     Genuine  conflict  involves  problems 
owned  by  both  students  and  teachers      It  must  be  approached  in  ways  that  avoid 
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winning  or  losing  and  that  meet  the  needs  of  all  parties  involved.  Gordon's 
"no-lose"  aethod  is  a  process  of  searching  until  such  a  solution  is  found. 

Prerequisites  for  use  of  the  method  include  active  listening  (students 
must  believe  that  their  needs  will  be  accepted  if  they  are  expected  to  risk 
serious  negotiation) ,  use  of  good  "I"  messages  to  state  teacher  needs  clearly 
and  honestly,  and  communication  co  students  that  this  is  a  new  and  different 
approach  (for  teachers  who  have  not  been  using  it  regularly).    There  are  six 
steps:     (1)  define  the  problem,   (2)  generate  solutions,   (3)  evaluate  these 
solutions,   (4)  decide  which  solution  is  best,   (5)  determine  how  to  implement 
the  solution,  and  (6)  assess  how  well  the  solution  is  solving  the  problem. 

Defining  the  problem  properly  includes  accuracy  about  problem  ownership 
and  identification  of  only  those  people  who  are  really  part  of  the  problem. 
This  continues  until  everyone  is  agreed.     For  this  purpose,   it  is  vital  that 
the  problem  be  described  in  terms  of  conflicting  needs,  not  competing 
solutions . 

When  generating  solutions,  it  is  important  simply  to  list  them  and  not 
evaluate  them  prematurely.     Once  evaluation  starts,  solutions  that  are 
objectionable  to  anyone  for  any  reason  should  be  eliminated.     Deciding  which 
solution  is  best  involves  persistently  searching  for  consensus  without 
resorting  to  voting.     Proposed  solutions  can  be  tested  by  imagining  their 
consequences.     When  agreement  is  reached,  specific  implementation  plans  and 
responsibilities  are  drawn  up,  including  plans  for  later  assessment.  The 
result  should  be  a  "no- lose"  agreement  that  everyone  explicitly  states 
satisfaction  with  and  readiness  to  honor. 

Not  all  agreements  are  honored,  however.    Agreements  may  be  broken  when 
students  do  not  perceive  the  conflict  in  the  first  place,  seeing  their  own 
problem  but  not  the  teacher's  problem;  do  not  believe  that  their  needs  are 
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heard  and  understood  by  the  teacher  (this  can  happen  even  when  the  solution 
meets  their  needs) ;  or  agree  to  the  solution  only  because  of  peer  or  teacher 
pressure.     Gordon  warned  against  using  power  when  students  break  agreements. 
Instead,  he  suggested  that  teachers  send  strong  "I"  messages  to  communicate 
disappointment  and  indicate  that  now  they  share  a  new  problem.     However,  he 
admitted  that  power  assertion  may  be  necessary  when  there  is  danger  involved, 
when  students  do  not  understand  the  logic  of  the  teacher's  position,  or  when 
there  is  no  time  for  more  leisurely  problem  solving. 

An  Eclectic  Yet  Coherent  Approach 
It  is  possible  to  synthesize  the  research  on  effective  classroom 
management  and  the  advice  on  modifying  behavior,  teaching  strategies,  resolving 
conflicts,  and  socializing  students  that  has  been  summarized  in  these  first  two 
chapters  by  identifying  an  underlying  common  set  of  principles.  These 
principles  provide  the  elements  for  a  comprehensive  approach  that  is  eclectic 
(it  draws  from  various  sources  rather  than  just  a  single  theory  or  line  of 
research),  yet  also  is  coherent  (internally  consistent,  free  from 
contradictions) .     The  common  set  of  principles  includes  respect  for  student 
individuality  and  tolerance  for  individual  differences,  willingness  to  try  to 
understand  and  assist  students  with  special  needs  or  problems,  reliance  on 
instruction  and  persuasion  rather  than  power  assertion,  and  prosocial  values 
generally.     However,  it  also  includes  recognition  that  students  have 
responsibilities  along  with  their  rights,  and  that  they  will  have  to  suffer 
consequences  if  they  persist  in  failing  to  fulfill  those  responsibilities. 

Good  and  Brophy  (1994,  1995)  drew  on  these  common  principles  to  suggest 
ways  that  teachers  can  observe  and  interview  problem  students  in  order  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  why  they  behave  as  they  do,  as  well  as  strategies 
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for  developing  productive  personal  relationships  with  such  students  and 
counseling  them  individually.     They  stressed  the  importance  of  supporting  the 
positive  elements  of  the  student's  self -concept ,  projecting  positive 
expectations  about  the  student's  willingness  and  ability  to  change  behavior, 
setting  realistic  goals  and  monitoring  progress  toward  attaining  them,  and 
emphasizing  the  teacher's  role  as  a  helper  rather  than  as  an  authority  figure 
(while  still  exerting  that  authority  and  making  demands  on  the  student) . 

Gathering  information.     When  faced  with  a  behavior  problem,  you  first 
need  to  decide  whether  or  not  you  need  to  gather  information  before  taking 
action.     Sometimes  the  situation  is  quite  clear  and  no  additional  information 
is  needed,  as  when  a  student  calls  out  a  provocative  remark  or  creates  a 
disturbance.    Unless  it  is  so  serious  as  to  require  a  conference,  the  situation 
can  be  handled  with  a  brief  response  such  as,  "Cool  it,  John."    You  do  not  need 
to  interrupt  the  lesson  to  ask  unnecessary  questions,  especially  not  rhetorical 
questions  such  as  "John,  how  many  times  do  I  have  to  tell  you  not  to  do  that?" 

When  it  is  necessary  to  gather  information,  do  so  in  ways  that  avoid 
causing  any  student  to  lose  face.     Conduct  investigations  in  private  and  state 
that  everything  said  during  the  discussion  will  be  held  in  confidence  unless 
some  explicit  agreement  to  the  contrary  is  made.     Insist  that  students  listen 
while  their  classmates  speak,  reassure  them  that  they  will  have  a  chance  to 
give  their  versions,  and  proceed  toward  the  truth  gradually  by  asking  questions 
and  pointing  out  discrepancies  in  different  versions.     Concentrate  on 
establishing  exactly  what  happened  and  trying  to  determine  the  motives  behind 
the  actions.     Establishing  motives  is  important  because  students  often 
misinterpret  one  another's  behavior,  such  as  by  interpreting  accidents  as 
deliberate  provocations  or  minor  teasing  as  serious  insults. 
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Do  not  be  taken  in  by  students'  attempts  to  deny  responsibility  for  their 
behavior  or  project  it  onto  others.     Some  students  are  masters  of 
rationalization  who,  when  they  cannot  evade  responsibility  for  their  behavior, 
will  attempt  to  excuse  it  by  giving  reasons  such  as,  "She  started  it";  "People 
who  leave  money  lying  around  like  that  should  have  it  stolen";  or  "He  looked  at 
me  funny . " 

Sometimes  an  investigation  will  reach  an  impasse  because  one  or  more 
students  are  lying  or  withholding  part  of  the  truth.    Usually  it  is  best  to 
acknowledge  this  openly  and  express  both  disappointment  that  the  whole  truth  is 
not  being  told  and  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  told.     If  further  efforts 
still  do  not  succeed,  you  will  need  to  decide  whether  the  discussion  itself 
will  end  the  matter  or  whether  some  form  of  punishment  will  be  required. 

Finding  solutions.     Once  all  needed  (or  forthcoming)  information  is 
collected,  the  next  step  is  to  work  out  a  solution.     This  solution  should  be 
perceived  as  positive,  not  punitive,  in  intent  and  effect.     It  should  be 
acceptable  to  everyone,  not  just  the  majority.     You  may  have  to  limit  the  range 
of  possible  solutions  by  stating  clearly  that  certain  things  cannot  be  done  or 
are  outside  school  rules. 

At  this  stage,  focus  attention  on  the  future  and  on  solving  the  problems 
that  led  to  the  conflict.     Cut  short  attempts  to  rehash  points  already  gone 
over  in  the  investigation  phase.    Remind  the  students  that  everyone  understands 
the  problem  now,  so  it  is  time  to  work  out  a  solution.     Solutions  can  be 
tentative  and  subject  to  review  at  a  designated  future  date. 

If  students  are  unable  to  come  up  with  realistic  suggestions,  you  will 
have  to  make  suggestions  yourself.     These  should  be  open  to  comment  and 
evaluation.     If  students  endorse  a  proposed  solution,  ask  them  to  think 
carefully  before  making  commitments  to  it,  again  emphasizing  that  they  must 
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make  the  decision  and  will  be  responsible  for  abiding  by  it.     Do  not  allow 
students  to  come  away  from  the  meeting  with  the  idea  that    you  foisted  a  demand 
on  them  that  they  did  not  really  agree  to. 

If  students  simply  refuse  to  cooperate  in  seeking  acceptable  solutions, 
or  if  they  persistently  fail  to  follow  through  on  their  commitments,  you  may 
need  to  involve  parents  or  school  administrators  (using  the  measured  approach 
recommended  by  Glasser) .     Think  twice  before  involving  other  adults,  however, 
because  this  escalates  the  problem  in  the  minds  of  all  concerned  and  may  cause 
the  student  to  be  labeled  as  a  "problem  student."    The  expected  benefits  of 
involving  other  adults  must  be  weighed  against  the  damage  that  could  result 
from  such  labeling. 

Help  may  be  available  from  a  social  worker,  counselor,  schocl 
psychologist,  school  administrator,  or  fellow  teacher.     The  resource  persons' 
titles  are  less  important  than  the  quality  of  their  observations  and  advice. 
Discussing  the  problem  with  a  good  resource  person,  preferably  one  who  has 
observed  in  your  classroom  several  times,  may  help  you  get  new  insights  or 
specific  suggestions. 

You  can  set  the  stage  for  effective  problem  solving  with  parents  by 
developing  collaborative  relationships  with  them  right  from  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year.     Family  involvement  in  children's  education  is  associated  with 
better  attendance,  pore  positive  attitudes  toward  school,  and  higher  academic 
achievement.     For  ideas  about  developing  relationships  with  parents,  see 
Hoffman  (1991),  Kauffman  et  al.  (1993),  and  Weinstein  and  Mignano  (1993). 

To  the  extent  that  students  have  serious  emotional  or  behavioral 
problems,  their  parents  are  probably  the  biggest  single  cause.     However,   if  you 
choose  to  involve  parents,  bear  in  mind  that  your  goal  is  to  find  solutions  for 
the  problem,  not  to  find  someone  to  blame  for  it.     The  parents  are  likely  to  be 
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embarrassed  about  the  problem  and  fearful  of  interacting  with  you  because  they 
believe  that  their  child's  problems  are  their  fault.    Whether  or  not  this  is 
true,  you  will  need  to  focus  on  problem  solving  rather  than  blaming  if  you  want 
the  parents  to  play  a  constructive  role  in  solving  the  problem. 

You  will  need  to  elicit  the  parents'  perceptions  of  the  problem  and  their 
ideas  about  potential  solutions.    Merely  informing  them  of  the  problem  will  not 
be  helpful.     If  they  get  the  impression  that  they  are  expected  to  "do 
something,"  they  might  just  threaten  or  punish  their  child  and  let  it  go  at 
that.     Make  suggestions  about  how  they  might  help  their  child,  and  if 
necessary,  try  to  resocialize  their  attitudes  or  beliefs  about  effective  child 
rearing.     In  particular,  emphasize  the  need  to  think  of  punishment  as  a  last 
resort  and  the  need  for  confidence  and  positive  expectations.     These  are  two 
principles  that  many  parents  violate  when  their  children  have  problems. 

If  you  call  parents  mostly  just  to  get  information,  make  this  clear  to 
them.     State  your  observations  about  their  child  and  ask  if  they  can  add 
anything  that  might  increase  your  understanding.     Find  out  how  much  they  know 
about  the  problem  and  what  their  explanation  for  it  is.     If  some  plan  of  action 
emerges,  discuss  and  agree  on  its  details. 

If  no  parental  action  seems  appropriate,  bring  the  conference  to  some 
form  of  closure  ("I'm  glad  we've  had  a  chance  to  talk  about  Jason  today. 
You've  given  me  a  better  understanding  of  him.     I'll  keep  working  with  him  in 
the  classroom  and  let  you  know  about  his  progress.    Meanwhile,  if  anything 
comes  up  that  I  ought  to  know,  please  give  me  a  call.").     The  parents  should 
emerge  from  the  conference  knowing  what  to  tell  their  child  about  it  and  what, 
if  anything,  you  are  requesting  them  to  do. 
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Conclusion 

Consistent  use  of  the  principles  and  techniques  outlined  in  these  first 
two  chapters  will  help  you  to  minimize  behavior  problems  and  deal  effectively 
with  the  ones  that  do  arise.  You  can  then  adapt  and  supplement  this  approach 
as  needed  to  respond  to  the  particulars  of  the  situation. 

Subsequent  chapters  explore  some  of  the  adaptations  and  supplementary 
techniques  involved  in  responding  to  the  12  problem  student  types  addressed  in 
the  Classroom  Strategy  Study.     Chapter  3  provides  an  overview  of  the  study  and 
a  summary  of  its  general  findings  that  cut  across  the  12  problem  student  types 
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Table  2,1    GUIDELINES  FOR  EFFECTIVE  PRAISE 


Effective  Praise 
Is  delivered  contingently 

Specifies  the  particulars  of  the 
accomplishment 

Shows  spontaneity,  variety  and 
other  signs  of  credibility; 
suggests  clear  attention  to  the 
student's  accomplishment 

Rewards  attainment  of  specified 
performance  criteria  (which  can 
include  effort  criteria,  however) 

Provides  information  to  students 
about  their  competence  or  the  value 
of  their  accomplishments 

Orients  students  toward  better 
appreciation  of  their  own  task- 
related  behavior  and  thinking  about 
problem  solving 

Uses  student's  own  prior  accom- 
plishments as  the  context  for 
describing  present  accomplishments 

Is  given  in  recognition  of  notewor- 
thy effort  or  success  at  difficult 
(for  this  student)  tasks 

Attributes  success  to  effort  and 
ability,  implying  that  similar 
success  can  be  expected  in  the 
future 

Fosters  endogenous  attributions 
(students  believe  that  they  expend 
effort  on  the  task  because  they 
enjoy  the  task  and/or  want  to 
develop  task- relevant  skills) 

Focuses  students'  attention  on 
their  own  task  relevant  behavior 


Ineffective  Praise 

1.  Is  delivered  randomly  or  unsystemat 
cally 

2.  Is  restricted  to  global  positive 
reactions 

3.  Shows  a  bland  uniformity  that  sug- 
gests a  conditioned  response  made 
with  minimal  attention 

4.  Rewards  mere  participation,  without 
consideration  of  performance  pro- 
cesses or  outcomes 

5.  Provides  no  information  at  all  or 
gives  students  information  about 
their  status 

6.  Orients  students  toward  comparing 
themselves  with  others  and  thinking 
about  competing 

7.  Uses  the  accomplishments  of  peers  a 
the  context  for  describing  student' 
present  accomplishments 

8.  Is  given  without  regard  to  the  effc 
expended  or  the  meaning  of  the 
accomplishment 

9.  Attributes  success  to  ability  alone 
or  to  external  factors  such  as  luc\ 
or  (easy)  task  difficulty 

10.  Fosters  exogenous  attributions 
(students  believe  that  they  expend 
effort  on  the  task  for  external 
reasons- -to  please  the  teacher,  wi: 
competition  or  reward,  etc.) 

11.  Focuses  students'  attention  on  the 
teacher  as  an  external  authority 
figure  who  is  manipulating  them 
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CHAPTER  3 
TEACHERS'   IDEAS  ABOUT  COPING 
WITH  PROBLEM  STUDENTS 
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Chapters  1  and  2  presented  conclusions  developed  by  researchers  studying 
child  rearing,  behavior  modification,  or  classroom  management,  as  well  as  views 
on  crisis  intervention  and  student  socialization  expressed  by  mental  health 
professionals.     We  now  turn  to  the  views  of  teachers,  as  expressed  in 
statements  about  how  they  perceive  and  cope  with  problem  students.  These 
statements  were  gathered  in  a  large  interview  study  called  the  Classroom 
Strategy  Study.     The  background,  design,  procedures,  and  general  findings  of 
this  study  are  summarized  in  Chapter  3.    More  specific  findings  dealing  with 
particular  problem  student  types  are  summarized  in  Chapters  4-15. 

In  the  Classroom  Strategy  Study,  elementary  teachers  responded  to 
open-ended  interviews  and  vignettes  designed  to  elicit  their  beliefs  about  12 
problem  student  types  and  their  strategies  for  coping  with  the  problems  that 
each  type  presents.     The  teachers'  responses  were  transcribed  and  coded, 
yielding  scores  indicating  their  reported  beliefs,  attitudes,  expectations,  and 
coping  strategies.     The  scores  were  then  subjected  to  statistical  analyses  that 
yielded  two  general  types  of  information:     (1)  descriptive  data  indicating  the 
relative  frequency  of  each  response  in  the  sample  of  teachers  as  a  whole  and  in 
various  subsamples,  and  (2)  correlational  data  indicating  relationships  between 
these  responses  and  ratings  of  the  teachers'  effectiveness  in  coping  with 
problem  studen'.s.     The  technical  aspects  of  the  study  are  summarized  briefly 
here  prior  to  discussion  of  its  findings.     For  more  details  about  the  study's 
design,  data  collection  procedures,  and  statistical  analyses,  see  Brophy  and 
McCaslin  (1992). 

BackEround  and  Rationale  of  the  Classroom  Strategy  Study 
The  study  was  initiated  as  a  response  to  requests  by  teachers  for 
information  about  how  to  cope  with  students  who  are  unusually  time  consuming. 
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difficult,  or  frustrating  to  teach.     It  was  designed  to  describe  and  evaluate 
strategies  that  could  be  used  by  regular  elementary  teachers  (i.e.,  not  school 
psychologists,  social  workers,  resource  teachers,  or  other  specialists), 
working  within  the  constraints  normally  associated  with  the  teacher  role. 

We  asked  the  participating  teachers  to  respond  to  descriptions  of  the  12 
problem  student  types  and  to  vignettes  depicting  incidents  of  troublesome 
behavior  involving  such  students.     The  teachers  were  asked  to  tell  us  their 
general  strategies  for  responding  to  each  problem  student  type  and  their  more 
specific  strategies  for  responding  to  the  incidents  depicted  in  the  vignettes. 
This  method  yielded  self- report  data  that  are  open  to  memory  failure  and 
distortion,  social  desirability  responding,  and  all  of  the  other  threats  to 
reliability  and  validity  that  come  into  play  when  people  are  asked  to  report  on 
their  own  behavior.     However,  certain  features  were  built  into  the  study  to 
guard  against  such  problems.     First,  we  questioned  experienced  teachers  about 
familiar  aspects  of  their  work  that  usually  had  involved  some  prior  conscious 
thinking  and  decision  making.     Second,  we  asked  them  to  respond  to  open-ended 
questions  rather  than  to  choose  among  supplied  alternatives.     Self-report  data 
tend  to  be  largely  accurate  when  people  are  asked  about  familiar  matters  that 
they  have  thought  about  and  experienced  and  when  they  are  allowed  to  respond  in 
their  own  words  (Ericcson  &  Simon,  1980;  Shavelson  &  Stern,  1981). 

The  Twelve  Problem  Student  Types 
The  teachers  who  originally  suggested  the  study  had  three  broad 
categories  of  problem  students  in  mind:     low  self -concept/failure  syndrome 
students  who  have  become  so  defeated  by  repeated  frustration  that  they  no 
longer  seriously  try  to  learn;  hostile  students  who  disrupt  the  class,  defy  the 
teacher,  and  get  in  fights  with  peers;  and  social  isolates  who  are  rejected  by 


their  classmates.     Further  discussions  with  these  teachers  led  to  an  expansion 
of  the  list,  which  then  was  refined  and  elaborated  using  concepts  borrowed  from 
previous  studies  of  chronic  childhood  behavior  problem  s3mdromes.     This  process 
eventually  produced  the  12  problem- student  type  definitions  shown  in  Table  3.1. 

[Insert  Table  3.1  about  here] 

The  12  patterns  are  defined  so  as  to  be  mutually  exclusive,  but  several 
could  exist  in  the  same  student.     For  example,  distractibility  and 
hyperactivity  are  often  seen  in  the  same  individuals,  and  either  or  both  of 
these  could  be  combined  with  underachievement  or  hostile-aggressive  behavior. 
Even  where  different  patterns  did  exist  in  the  same  student,  however,  it  seemed 
likely  that  teachers  would  use  different  strategies  to  try  to  cope  with  them. 
Consequently,  the  teachers  were  asked  to  consider  each  behavior  pattern 
separately . 

The  12  problem  student  types  included  four  subgroups:     (1)  problems  in 
achievement  progress  (failure  syndrome,  perfectionist,  underachiever/alienated, 
low  achiever) ,   (2)  hostility  problems  (hostile-aggressive,  passive - aggressive , 
defiant),   (3)  problems  in  meeting  student  role  requirements  (hyperactive, 
distractible,  immature),  and  (4)  social  isolation  problems  (peer  rejected, 
shy/withdrawn) .     These  four  subgroups  of  problem  types  are  addressed, 
respectively,  in  Parts  II,  III,  IV,  and  V  of  this  book. 

The  Teachers 

The  study  was  designed  to  draw  on  the  wisdom  accumulated  through  teaching 
experience,  so  our  sample  was  limited  to  experienced  teachers.     All  had  at 
least  three  years  of  experience,  and  most  had  10  years  or  more.     All  were 


regular  classroom  teachers.    Most  worked  in  self-  contained  classrooms,  but 
some  taught  in  team  teaching  or  semi -departmentalized  arrangements. 

The  teachers  taught  in  public  schools  located  either  in  a  small  city  or 
in  the  inner-city  neighborhoods  of  a  large  city.     Small  City  had  a  diversified 
economy  that  provided  a  variety  of  white-collar  and  blue-collar  jobs.  About 
60%  of  its  students  were  Anglos,  with  significant  African-American  (almost  25%) 
and  Hispanic  (10%)  minorities,  as  well  as  smaller  percentages  of  Asian  and 
Native  American  students.    Thus,  the  Small  City  schools  included  a  good 
cross-section  of  students,  in  terms  of  both  socioeconomic  status  and  ethnicity. 
However,  Small  City  did  not  contain  an  extensive ' economically  depressed  area, 
so  it  did  not  have  "inner-city  schools."  Yet,  the  need  for  information  about 
coping  with  problem  students  appeared  to  be  greatest  at  such  schools,  and  it 
was  possible  that  the  most  effective  strategies  in  the  inner-city  would  not  be 
the  same  ones  that  worked  best  elsewhere. 

These  considerations  led  us  to  include  the  inner-city  schools  of  Big  City 
as  a  second  site  for  data  collection.     The  vast  majority  of  students  in  the  Big 
City  schools  were  from  African- American  families,  and  most  were  poor.     I  will 
refer  to  the  "Big  City"  subsample  for  convenience  when  reporting  the  results, 
but  bear  in  mind  that  this  sample  was  confined  to  the  inner -city  schools  in  the 
larger  Big  City  system. 

There  were  98  teachers  in  the  sample,  54  in  Small  City  and  44  in  Big 
City.     The  Small  City  subsample  included  28  teachers  in  Grades  K-3  and  26  in 
Grades  4-6.     The  Big  City  subsample  included  22  teachers  in  Grades  K-3  and  22 
in  Grades  4-6. 

One  additional  criterion  was  used  in  recruiting  the  sample:  principals' 
ratings  of  teachers'  success  in  coping  with  problem  students.     We  wanted  to 
look  for  differences  between  teachers  rated  as  highly  versus 
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moderately  effective,  and  discussions  with  teachers  and  school  district 
personnel  steered  us  toward  principals  as  the  best  source  of  effectiveness 
ratings.     Most  teachers  felt  that  they  did  not  have  enough  information  about 
their  teaching  colleagues  to  enable  them  to  rate  these  colleagues  validly. 
Some  principals  did  not  feel  able  to  make  such  ratings  either,  and  declined  to 
participate  on  that  basis.     In  addition,  we  excluded  principals  who  were  in 
their  first  year  at  their  schools  and  thus  had  not  had  much  time  to  develop 
information  about  their  teachers.     Principals  were  asked  to  nominate  teachers 
by  responding  to  the  following  questions: 

A.  Outstanding  teacher(s): 

Do  you  have  a  teacher  whom  you  consider  to  be  truly 
outstanding  in  handling  difficult  students—minimizing  their 
problem  behavior  and  responding  to  it  effectively  when  it  does 
occur?    Please  note  the  name  of  this  teacher  below.  (Note 
another  if  you  believe  that  more  than  one  teacher  at  your 
school  is  truly  outstanding  in  this  regard,  but  bear  in  mind 
that  we  seek  to  identify  the  top  lOX  or  so  of  these  teachers.) 

B.  Other  experienced  teacher(s): 

For  each  "outstanding"  teacher  included  in  the  study,  we  want 
to  include  another  teacher  with  at  least  three  years  of 
experience  who  is  not  as  outstanding  in  effectiveness  in 
dealing  with  the  12  types  of  difficult  students  that  we  have 
identified  for  focus.    We  do  not  seek  teachers  who  are 
overwhelmed  with  problems  and  cannot  cope  with  difficult 
students.     Instead,  we  seek  the  80%  or  so  of  teachers  who  are 
neither  outstandingly  effective  nor  notably  ineffective  in 
this  regard- -teachers  who  maintain  satisfactory  classroom 
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control  and  who  usually  can  cope  with  the  problems  that 
difficult  students  present,  even  though  they  are  not  as 
outstanding  as  the  teacher(s)  named  above.     Teachers  who  teach 
at  the  same  grade  level  as  the  teacher (s)  named  above  are 
especially  desirable. 
Note  that  the  principals  nominated  teachers  according  to  their  general 
effectiveness  in  dealing  with  problem  students,  rather  than  rating  their 
effectiveness  with  each  of  the  12  problem  t3T)es  separately.     This  was  because 
the  principals  did  not  feel  that  they  could  make  separate  ratings  validly. 
Only  a  minority  of  the  principals  had  direct  obseirvational  knowledge  of  their 
teachers'  strategies  for  coping  with  problem  students.    Most  appeared  to 
nominate  teachers  according  to  impressions  gleaned  from  personal  interactions 
with  them,  the  frequency  and  nature  of  their  disciplinary  referrals,  and  their 
general  reputations. 

We  recruited  teachers  by  first  obtaining  a  commitment  from  an 
"outstanding"  teacher  and  then  recruiting  a  paired  teacher  for  the  comparison 
group.     If  possible,  we  paired  the  outstanding  teacher  with  another  teacher 
working  at  the  same  grade  in  the  same  school.     Otherwise,  the  outstanding 
teacher  was  paired  with  a  teacher  working  at  an  adjacent  grade  in  the  same 
school  or  at  the  same  grade  in  a  nearby  school  seirving  similar  students . 

Participation  in  the  study  involved  three  elements:     (1)  two  half -day 
visits  to  the  teachers'  classrooms,  to  allow  us  to  observe  them  in  action  and 
see  what  their  students  and  daily  routines  were  like;   (2)  lengthy,  open-ended 
inter-viewing  to  elicit  their  general  strategies  for  dealing  with  the  12  problem 
student  types  and  their  specific  responses  to  vignettes  depicting  particular 
problem  situations;  and  (3)  brief  checklist,  questionnaire,  and  short-answer 
items  on  their  background  and  training,  their  students,  the  resources  available 
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at  their  schools,  and  their  experiences  with  problem  students.  Each 
participating  teacher  received  a  modest  honorarium  and  a  transcript  of  his  or 
her  interview. 

Data  Collection 

Each  teacher  was  assigned  to  an  observer/interviewer  who  collected  all 
data  on  that  teacher.    These  research  assistants  did  not  know  how  the  teachers 
had  been  rated  by  their  principals. 

Observation.     Data  collection  began  with  two  half-day  observations  that 
allowed  the  observer  to  develop  a  context  of  reference  within  which  to 
interpret  later  interview  and  vignette  responses.     Observers  focused  on  the 
general  classroom  atmosphere,  the  teacher's  handling  of  behavior  problems,  and 
students'  apparent  response  to  these  interventions.     The  observers  developed 
impressions  of  the  teachers'  styles  and  levels  of  success  in  managing  their 
classes  and  dealing  with  problem  students,  and  they  wrote  "relevant  incident" 
reports  describing  what  transpired  whenever  the  teachers  had  to  respond  to 
troublesome  behavior  (especially  incidents  that  fit  one  of  our  12  problem 
student  types).     These  reports  were  later  used  to  construct  special  vignettes 
(unique  to  each  teacher)  designed  to  elicit  reports  of  how  the  teachers  would 
respond  to  hypothetical  incidents  that  were  based  on  actual  incidents  observed 
in  their  classrooms.     By  comparing  responses  to  these  special  vignettes  to  the 
behavior  described  in  the  relevant  incident  reports,  we  could  assess  the  degree 
of  congruence  between  their  self -reported  behavior  and  their  observed  behavior. 

Observers'  notes  and  ratings.     After  completing  their  observations  but 
before  interviewing  the  teachers,  observers  turned  in  their  relevant  incid-^nt 
reports  and  a  set  of  notes  and  ratings  concerning  the  physical  features  of  the 
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classroom,  the  teacher's  typical  responses  to  behavior  problems  and  the  results 
of  these  interventions,  and  the  teacher's  general  style  and  level  of  success  in 
managing  the  classroom.    As  a  global  assessment  of  their  effectiveness  at 
dealing  with  problem  students,  observers  rated  the  teachers  on  a  five-point 
scale  (1  ■=  I  am  confident  that  this  teacher  is  in  the  average  group;  5  =  I  am 
confident  that  this  teacher  is  in  the  outstanding  group) . 

Administration  of  vignettes.     Teachers  were  interviewed  at  times  and 
places  of  their  convenience,  although  usually  in  their  classrooms  after  school. 
Interviews  averaged  3-4  hours  each,  spread  over  at  least  two  sessions.  They 
were  audiotaped  to  preserve  verbatim  responses  and  eliminate  the  need  to  take 
notes.     Interviewers  allowed  teachers  to  make  an  initial  free  response  to  each 
question  in  their  own  words  and  without  interruption.     Then  they  probed  to 
clarify  ambiguous  points  or  address  aspects  that  had  been  omitted  or  not  fully 
explained. 

Interviewing  began  with  the  vignettes.     Each  teacher  responded  to  26 
vignettes,  first  the  24  regular  ones  and  then  the  two  special  ones  developed 
from  relevant  incident  reports.     The  24  regular  vignettes  are  shown  in  Table 
3.2.     They  are  labeled  to  show  the  problem  student  type  and  to  indicate  whether 
we  viewed  the  depicted  incident  as  a  teacher- owned  problem,  a  shared  problem, 
or  a  student-owned  problem.     These  labels  were  not  included  on  the  vignette 
cards  shown  to  the  teachers . 

[Insert  Table  3.2  about  here] 

The  vignettes  were  administered  in  the  order  shown  in  the  table,  so  as  to 
minimize  the  sJ.milarities  between  vignettes  presented  close  together.  This 
encouraged  the  teachers  to  address  the  specific  information  depicted  in  each 
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vignette  rather  than  to  give  responses  such  as  "That's  just  like  the  last 
one- -I'd  treat  it  the  same  way." 

The  vignettes  were  constructed  to  depict  behaviors  typical  of  the  12 
problem  student  types,  described  within  contexts  and  in  terms  familiar  to 
elementary  teachers.     They  contained  no  references  to  student  age,  grade, 
geographic  location,  or  other  context  factors  that  might  apply  to  certain 
teachers  but  not  others.     These  features  were  designed  to  ensure  that  all  of 
the  teachers  would  understand  each  vignette  as  we  intended  (both  the  specific 
problem  depicted  and  the  implication  that  it  was  part  of  a  larger  chronic 
pattern)  and  yet  could  respond  to  it  as  if  it  had  occurred  in  their  own 
classroom.    We  were  generally  successful  in  this  effort.     The  teachers  found 
the  depicted  incidents  familiar  and  realistic.     They  often  commented  that  they 
encountered  such  situations  frequently  or  mentioned  students  who  did  what  was 
depicted.     There  were  two  partial  exceptions  to  this,  however.    Many  teachers 
working  in  Big  City,  especially  in  the  upper  grades,  said. that  they  had  never 
encountered  perfectionism  problems  like  those  depicted  in  Vignettes  5  and  17. 
Also,  in  Vignette  6,  we  neglected  to  state  clearly  that  Audrey's  delaying  of 
the  test  was  part  of  a  chronic  pattern  of  passive-aggressive  behavior. 
Consequently,  some  teachers  interpreted  this  vignette  as  an  isolated  incident 
or  as  part  of  a  pattern  involving  something  other  than  passive  aggression  (such 
as  clumsiness  or  test  anxiety) . 

The  students  depicted  in  the  vignettes  were  given  common  names  that 
identified  them  as  male  or  female.     This  was  not  done  in  an  attempt  to  study 
how  teachers'  responses  differed  according  to  student  gender  (this  would  have 
required  many  more  vignettes).     Instead,  the  names  were  included  because  pilot 
work  suggested  that  they  enhanced  realism.    Teachers  found  it  easy  and  natural 
to  talk  about  "Tom"  or  "Mary"  but  not  about  someone  described  only  as  "a 
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student."    Names  were  assigned  according  to  the  gender  distribution  of  the 
problem  behavior  in  the  student  population.     Both  defiant  students,  both 
hostile-  aggressive  students,  both  hjrperactive  students,  and  both  low  achievers 
were  identified  as  boys  because  the  majority  of  students  given  these  labels  are 
boys.     The  other  problems  are  distributed  more  evenly  across  the  two  genderr. , 
so  that  vignettes  representing  these  problems  included  one  boy  and  one  girl. 

There  were  two  vignettes  for  each  problem  type.     The  vignettes  in  each 
pair  depicted  the  same  general  syndrome  but  illustrated  different  symptoms 
occurring  in  different  contexts.    We  expected  the  responses  generated  by  the 
vignettes  to  complement  the  responses  generated  by  the  subsequent  interviews 
(i.e.,  general  strategies  for  dealing  with  each  problem  type).     The  general 
strategies  were  mostly  proactive  (planned  and  initiated  by  the  teachers 
themselves).     In  contrast,  the  vignettes  elicited  immediate,  reactive  teacher 
responses  to  events  initiated  by  the  problem  students. 

We  administered  the  vignettes  first  because  we  wanted  the  teachers  to 
respond  to  them  "cold,"  without  having  had  a  chance  to  think  about  them  before- 
hand.    The  teachers  were  asked  to  read  the  vignette  and  then  "Tell  me  what  you 
would  say  and  do  in  the  immediate  situation  if  you  were  the  teacher.  After 
telling  me  what  you  would  say  and  do,  you  can  elaborate  by  explaining  your 
goals,  the  rationale  for  your  goals  and  behavior,  or  any  other  details  that  you 
might  wish  to  add."    The  full  instructions  were  read  for  the  first  few 
vignettes,  then  reduced  to  briefer  reminders  such  as  "Here  is  the  next  one. 
Tell  me  what  you  would  say  and  do  and  then  explain."    If  the  teacher  asked 
questions  about  the  vignette,  the  inter\-iewer  would  affirm  that  the  problem 
behavior  was  typical  for  the  depicted  student  but  would  not  speculate  about  the 
student's  motives,  intentions,  or  general  school  achievement  or  conduct  beyond 
what  was  stated  in  the  vignette  itself. 
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Administering  the  general  strategies  Interview.     After  completing  the 
vignettes,  teachers  were  given  the  12  problem  tjrpe  descriptions  shown  in  Table 
3.1.     They  were  allowed  to  take  these  descriptions  home  and  think  about  them  in 
preparation  for  the  interview.     Their  instructions  were  as  follows: 
Attached  is  a  list  of  12  tjrpes  of  problem  students  that 
elementary  teachers  often  identify  as  time  consuming,  frustrating, 
and/or  worrisome  to  teach.     For  the  interview,  you  will  be  asked  to 
draw  upon  your  knowledge  and  teaching  experience  in  order  to  tell 
how  to  handle  each  of  these  12  types  of  problem  students. 

We  are  interested  in  whatever  you  have  to  say  about  each 
problem  student  tjrpe,  so  we  will  schedule  as  many  appointments  as  we 
need. 

For  each  problem  student  type,  first  explain  your  general 
philosophy  about  dealing  with  this  kind  of  student,  indicating  why 
you  favor  this  approach  over  alternatives  that  you  may  be  aware  of. 
Then,  list  the  specific  strategies  you  would  use.     Try  to  be  as 
richly  descriptive  as  possible,  including  any  step -by- step  sequences 
that  might  be  part  of  your  larger  strategy,  as  well  as  any  back-up 
strategies  you  would  use  if  your  preferred  method  did  not  work. 
Explain  exactly  what  you  mean  or  give  examples  when  you  use  terms 
like  "reward"  or  "punishment." 

In  addition  to  describing  your  strategies,  include  an 
explanation  of  the  rationale  for  each  one  (the  assumptions  upon 
which  it  is  based;  the  reasons  why  it  should  work).    Also,  evaluate 
the  relative  success  of  the  various  strategies  you  recommend.  How 
likely  are  they  to  succeed,  boch  in  the  short  run  and  in  the  long 
run?    Are  certain  strategies  more  successful  than  others?     (We  are 
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also  interested  in  strategies  that  do  not  work.     Please  let  us  know 
about  any  of  these  that  you  may  be  aware  of,  and  tell  us  why  they  do 
not  work  or  why  your  recommended  strategies  are  better.)  Include 
any  important  qualifications  about  particular  strategies  (Are  some 
especially  successful  or  unsuccessful  with  certain  kinds  of 
students?    Are  some  feasible  only  if  certain  conditions  are  present? 
Are  some  successful  only  if  used  as  part  of  a  broader  approach?) 
Teachers  were  given  at  least  a  week  to  prepare  for  the  interview  and  were 
encouraged  to  make  notes.     However,  they  were  reminded  that  we  wanted  their 
personal  experience-based  knowledge,  so  that  they  should  not  consult  books, 
colleagues,  or  resource  persons.    Most  teachers  appeared  to  follow  these 
guidelines.    A  few  had  not  been  very  reflective,  so  that  their  responses  were 
sketchy  and  low  in  credibility.     However,  no  teacher  gave  a  response  that 
appeared  to  have  been  taken  directly  from  a  book  or  some  other  external  source. 

In  contrast  to  the  vignettes,  where  similar  problem  behaviors  were 
separated,  the  general  strategy  interview  addressed  the  problem  student  types 
in  the  order  given  in  Table  3.1.     The  teachers  now  had  full  descriptions  ..f  all 
12  types,  so  they  could  attend  to  nuances  -of  difference  between  similar  types 
and  think  about  how  they  would  respond  to  them.     Consequently,  presenting 
similar  types  consecutively  sensitized  them  to  the  differences  between  types 
and  made  it  easier  to  note  similarities  and  draw  contrasts  between  their 
responses  to,  for  example,  failure  syndrome  students  and  perfectionists. 

Other  data  collected  from  tPachpr.^      The  teachers  rated  their  perceived 
success  in  handling  each  of  the  12  problem  student  types  and  described  their 
experience  with  each  type.     Finally,  they  provided  information  about  their 
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professional  backgrounds,  their  schools  and  students,  and  the  kinds  of 
resources  available  to  help  them  cope  with  problem  students. 

Data  preparation  and  coding.     The  vignette  and  interview  responses  were 
transcribed  and  coded  into  categories  describing  the  teachers'  perceptions  of 
and  strategies  for  coping  with  problem  students.     These  categories  are 
described  later  in  presenting  the  findings.     The  coders  also  made  holistic 
ratings  of  the  probable  effectiveness  of  each  teacher's  strategies,  using  the 
following  scale:     1  -  worsen  the  problem,  2  -  no  important  effects,  3  -  minor 
improvement,  4  -=  long-term,  general  improvement.     These  ratings  were  made 
without  knowledge  of  who  the  teachers  were  or  how  they  had  been  rated  by  the 
principals  or  the  observers. 

Findinp;s 

The  remainder  of  Chapter  3  summarizes  general  findings  that  cut  across 
the  12  problem  types,  then  describes  contrasting  findings  for  different  subsets 
of  problem  types. 

Correlations  Between  Teacher  Interventions  and  Student  Responses 

The  observers'  classroom  notes  were  coded  for  teachers'  intervention 
techniques  and  for  typical  student  responses  to  these  interventions.  Each 
class  was  coded  1  (present)  or  0  (absent)  for  each  of  21  teacher  intervention 
strategies  and  6  student  responses.     These  codes  are  shown  in  Table  3.3,  along 
with  the  correlations  between  them. 

Teachers  who  got  the  most  effective  results  (willing  or  at  least  grudging 
compliance)  used  minimally  intrusive  yet  prescriptive  techniques,  such  as 
touching  or  moving  close  to  misbehaving  students  and  cueing  appropriate 
behavior.     This  pattern  contrasted  with  two  other  patterns  seen  in  less 
successful  teachers.     First,  some  teachers  were  not  intrusive  but  they  failed 
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to  be  prescriptive  (they  waited  too  long  before  intervening  or  they  merely 
expressed  displeasure  with  misbehavior  without  cueing  appropriate  behavior) . 
These  teachers'  interventions  often  failed  to  change  the  misbehavior.  Second, 
some  other  teachers  used  loud,  disruptive  interventions.     They  also  were  less 
successful  in  achieving  student  compliance.     In  addition,  if  they  were  not 
merely  intrusive  but  also  blaming,  threatening,  or  punitive,  their  students 
tended  to  show  fear,  resistance,  or  grudging  attitudes  even  when  they  did 
comply. 


[Insert  Table  3.3  about  here] 


These  correlations  support  previous  research  on  effective  classroom 
management.     However,  given  that  the  data  are  correlational  and  thus  do  not 
separate  reciprocal  influences  of  students  and  teachers  on  one  another,  they 
are  not  direct  evidence  of  causal  relationships. 

Teachers'  Responses  to  the  12  Problem  Type  Interviews 

Interview  and  vignette  transcripts  were  coded  for  presence  or  absence  of 
various  chemes,  concepts,  and  treatment  strategies.     Each  interview  and 
vignette  response  was  coded  with  a  "unique"  system  developed  specifically  for 
that  interview  or  vignette  question.     Data  from  these  unique  systems  are 
discussed  in  Chapters  4-15.     In  addition,  the  teachers'  responses  were  coded 
using  "universal"  systems  that  applied  across  problem  types.     The  universal 
system  for  vignettes  was  applied  to  the  responses  to  all  24  of  the  regular 
vignettes,  and  the  universal  system  for  interviews  was  applied  to  11  of  the  12 
interviews.     This  system  was  not  applicable  to  interviews  concerninc^  low 
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achievers  because  that  problem  involves  limited  intellectual  ability  rather 
than  disturbances  in  personality  or  behavior. 

The  coding  made  distinctions  between  short-  and  long-term  goals  and 
between  strategies  designed  merely  to  control  immediate  behavior  and  strategies 
designed  to  prevent  problems  from  developing  or  to  address  underlying  causes. 
In  addition  to  the  teachers'  reported  coping  strategies,  the  coding  addressed 
their  associated  perceptions,  beliefs,  attitudes,  motives,  goals,  expectations, 
and  causal  inferences.     Coding  categories  are  described  as  findings  are 
presented. 


[Insert  Table  3.4  about  here] 

Table  3.4  shows  the  frequencies  with  which  the  categories  from  the 
universal  system  were  coded  for  responses  to  11  of  the  problem  types  (all  but 
the  low  achievers).     The  first  11  columns  show  the  ntunbers  of  teachers  whose 
responses  to  the  problem  type  listed  at  the  top  of  the  column  were  coded  for 
the  category  described  at  the  left  side  of  the  row.     The  last  column  presents 
the  means  averaged  across  the  first  11  columns.     There  were  98  teachers  (just 
short  of  100),  so  the  numbers  in  the  table  are  also  approximate  percentages. 

The  means  for  the  first  two  sections  in  Table  3.4  show  considerable 
variation  in  reported  strategies.    This  was  expected  given  the  variation  in  the 
problem  types  addressed.    None  of  the  general  approaches  (Section  A)  or  the 
more  specific  problem-solving  strategies  (Section  B)  yielded  a  mean  higher  than 
32,  or  about  one -third  of  the  total  sample.    However,  as  many  as  two -thirds  of 
the  teachers  reported  using  certain  strategies  for  certain  problem  studenc 
types . 
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Li — General  problem- solving  approach.    The  categories  in  Section  A 
describe  general  approaches.     Teachers  who  reported  making  no  attempt  to  deal 
with  a  problem  or  merely  delegating  it  to  someone  else  were  coded  AO.  Category 
Al  was  used  for  approaches  limited  to  controlling  or  suppressing  problem 
behavior  without  doing  any  of  the  things  described  in  Categories  A2-A8. 
Teachers  coded  AO  or  Al  were  coded  only  in  that  category;  teachers  coded  in 
A2-A8  were  coded  in  as  many  categories  as  applied. 

Teachers  coded  A2  emphasized  shaping  through  reinforcement  rather  than 
providing  information  through  instruction.     Teachers  coded  A3  mentioned 
providing  instruction,  training,  modeling,  or  other  help  designed  to  enable  the 
student  to  recognize  and  eliminate  the  problem.     Teachers  coded  A4  also 
stressed  help,  but  limited  it  to  teaching  strategies  for  coping  with  the 
problem  (as  opposed  to  eliminating  it).     Thus,  teachers  who  spoke  of  teaching 
aggressive  students  to  negotiate  non-aggrt ssive  solutions  to  conflicts  were 
coded  A3,  but  teachers  who  only  mentioned  teaching  them  to  inhibit  aggres^sion 
(such  as  by  counting  to  10  before  taking  action  or  by  walking  away  from 
conflict  situations  until  they  calmed  down)  were  coded  A4. 

Teachers  coded  A5  construed  the  problem  behavior  as  symptomatic  of  some 
underlying  cause,  and  spoke  of  identifying  and  eliminating  this  cause.  Teach- 
ers coded  A6  mentioned  counseling  or  other  techniques  for  increasing  the 
student's  insight.     Teachers  coded  A7  spoke  of  trying  to  change  the  students' 
beliefs  or  attitudes  (and  thus  behavior)  through  persuasion  or  appeal  to 
reason.     Finally,  teachers  coded  A8  spoke  of  providing  encouragement  or  other 
supportive  treatment  designed  to  develop  greater  confidence  and  a  more  positive 
self -concept . 

The  most  common  general  approaches  were  attempts  to  encourage  or  support 
(mentioned  by  an  average  of  26  teachers)  and  attempts  to  control  or  suppress 
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undesirable  behavior  (24).     Thus,  brief  interventions  involving  talking  to  the 
student  about  the  problem  or  attempting  to  manipulate  the  student's  behavior 
through  reward  or  punishment  were  mentioned  more  frequently  than  more  extensive 
instruction  or  counseling  designed  to  develop  insight. 

B.     Specific  problem- solving  strategies.     The  categories  in  Section  B 
describe  more  specific  problem- solving  strategies.     Teachers  coded  BO  said  that 
the  behavior  was  not  a  problem,  so  they  felt  no  need  to  do  anything  about  it. 
Those  coded  Bl  recognized  the  behavior  as  a  problem  but  believed  that  nothing 
could  be  done  about  it.     Teachers  coded  B2  would  not  deal  with  the  problem 
personally  but  would  refer  the  student  to  the  principal  or  some  other  school 
authority  figure. 

Teachers  coded  B3  mentioned  deliberately  ignoring  problem  behavior  in  an 
attempt  to  extinguish  it.     Teachers  coded  B4  would  intervene  in  some  minimal 
fashion,  such  as  by  redirecting  the  student  to  another  activity.     Categories  B5 
and  B6  apply  to  situations  in  which  the  student  is  likely  to  become  anxious  or 
embarrassed.     Teachers  coded  B5  would  break  tension  with  a  humorous  or 
distracting  remark,  and  those  coded  B6  would  take  some  action  (such  as  sending 
the  student  on  an  errand  out  of  the  room)  to  reduce  stress  or  spare  the  student 
from  further  embarrassment.     Categories  B7  and  B8  refer  to  communication 
through  physical  proximity,  eye  contact,  or  tone  of  voice.     Teachers  coded  B7 
spoke  of  inhibiting  undesirable  behavior  through  these  mechanisms,  whereas 
teachers  coded  B8  spoke  of  using  them  to  communicate  support  to  the  student. 

Categories  B9  and  BlO  describe  time-out  procedures.     Teachers  coded  B9 
described  a  time-out  intended  to  deprive  the  student  of    some  opportunity 
(sometimes  credit  toward  reinforcement,  but  usually  just  the  opportunity  to  be 
a  part  of  the  class).     Teachers  coded  BlO  described  the  time-out  as  intended  to 
give  the  student  a  chance  to  escape  pressure  or  embarrassment  or  to  take  time 
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to  calm  down,  reflect  on  the  incident,  and  regain  composure.     Category  B9 
describes  punitive  use  of  time  out,  whereas  Category  BIO  describes  supportive 


use . 


The  next  four  categories  describe  attempts  to  control  behavior  through 
verbal  communication.     Teachers  coded  Bll  reported  publicly  "diagnosing" 
intentions  and  behavior.     These  "diagnoses"  were  attempts  to  embarrass  the 
target  student  rather  than  to  be  supportive  or  instructive.     The  basic  message 
was  "You  can't  fool  me,  I  know  what  you're  doing."    Teachers  coded  B12  would 
deliver  severe  personal  criticism  or  scolding.     Teachers  coded  B13  would  punish 
or  at  least  threaten  to  do  so.     Category  B13  did  not  include  time  out  (B9,  BIO) 
or  physical  isolation  (B30),  but  it  did  include  any  loss  of  privilege  or  other 
punishment.     Teachers  coded  B14  would  remind  the  student  about  limits,  rules, 
expectations,  or  pro>?criptions  against  the  problem  behavior. 

Teachers  coded  B15  would  attempt  to  reason  with  or  persuade  the  student 
to  see  the  wisdom  in  a  recommended  course  of  action.     Teachers  coded  B16 
mentioned  using  formal  performance  contracts  or  at  least  trying  to  get  a 
commitniont  from  the  student  to  strive  to  meet  agreed-upon  goals.     Rewards  may 
have  been  promised  if  the  student  fulfilled  the  commitment,  but  this  was  not 
necessary  to  coding  B16.     Teachers  coded  B17  mentioned  prescribing, 
instructing,  or  otherviiG^  making  sure  that  the  student  knows  what  is  expected, 
by  either  telling  or  eliciting  this  from  the  student.     In  contrast  to  B14  where 
the  emphasis  is  on  what  not  to  do,  the  emphasis  in  B17  is  on  what  to  do. 

Categories  B18  and  B19  were  used  when  the  teacher  mentioned  modeling 
desired  behavior.     Teachers  coded  B18  would  model  the  behavior  directly  as  a 
way  to  instruct  the  student.    Teachers  coded  B19  would  try  to  "reach"  the 
student  indirectly  by  modeling  the  behavior  consistently,  but  they  would  not 
directly  call  attention  to  this  modeling. 
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Teachers  were  coded  B20  if  they  mentioned  praising  the  student's 
desirable  behavior  and  B21  if  they  mentioned  rewarding  it.     They  were  coded  B22 
if  they  mentioned  providing  encouragement  or  communicating  positive 
expectations  to  discouraged  students  who  needed  to  see  that  they  were  improving 
even  though  they  had  not  yet  eliminated  their  problems.     Teachers  coded  B23 
spoke  of  providing  comfort  or  reassurance  to  students  who  had  become  anxious  or 
upset,  and  those  coded  B24  mentioned  providing  at  least  temporary  special 
consideration  ("kid  gloves"  treatment)  to  students  who  had  become  upset  or 
frustrated. 

Teachers  coded  B25  stated  that  the  problem  stemmed  from  some  source  in 
the  student's  home  or  school  social  life  and  that  they  would  try  to  eliminate 
this  cause.     Those  coded  B26  mentioned  acti^re  listening,  counseling,  interpre- 
tation, or  other  insight  techniques.     Those  coded  B27  mentioned  strategies 
designed  to  build  up  the  student's  self -concept ,  such  as  praising  accomplish- 
mants,  calling  attention  to  progress,  or  arranging  for  success  experiences. 
Teachers  coded  B28  stressed  establishing  a  close  personal  relationship  with  the 
student  and  working  within  it  to  help  solve  the  problem. 

The  next  three  categories  involve  environmental  changes.     Teachers  coded 
B29  called  for  a  change  in  the  task  (level  or  type  of  assignment) .     Those  coded 
B30  spoke  of  changing  the  student's  seat,  providing  a  study  carrel,  or  making 
some  other  change  in  the  physical  environment.     Teachers  coded  B31  mentioned 
changes  in  the  student's  social  environment,  such  as  seating  the  student  among 
peers  who  are  easy  to  get  along  with  or  moving  the  student  away  from  a  peer 
with  whom  he  or  she  gets  into  trouble. 

The  next  three  categories  were  used  when  the  teacher  mentioned  involving 
peers.     Teachers  coded  B32  spoke  of  using  classroom  meetings  to  discuss  the 
problem  directly  or  scheduling  group  social  education  activities  with  the 
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problem  student  in  mind  (lessons  on  dealing  with  conflict  aimed  at  hostile- 
aggressive  students  or  lessons  on  social  assertiveness  aimed  at  shy  students). 
Teachers  coded  B33  spoke  of  involving  the  class  as  a  whole  or  particular  peers 
in  providing  support  (explaining  to  the  class  that  the  problem  student  needs 
their  understanding  and  patience ;  appointing  a  peer  to  act  as  a  buddy). 
Teachers  coded  B34  spoke  of  involving  the  peers  to  pressure  or  punish  the 
problem  student  (by  actually  encouraging  theia  to  do  so,  or  more  typically,  by 
letting  it  be  known  that  the  class  had  lost  some  privilege  because  of  the 
student's  behavior). 

The  next  five  categories  deal  with  involvement  of  other  adults.  Teachers 
coded  B35  would  contact  the  parents  and  use  them  as  resources  in  helping  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  problem,  develop  responses  to  it,  or  provide  sup- 
port to  the  student.     Those  coded  B36  also  mentioned  contacting  the  parents, 
but  primarily  to  ask  them  to  pressure  or  punish  the  student.     Teachers  coded 
B37  would  involve  school-based  authority  figures  (typically  the  principal)  or 
professionals  (school  psychologists,  social  workers,  counselors)  in  an  effort 
to  be  supportive  or  helpful.     Tliose  coded  B38  would  involve  these  other  adults 
primarily  to  pressure  or  punish.    Teachers  coded  B39  spoke  of  referring  the 
student  to  outside  physicians  or  mental  health  professionals. 

Teachers  coded  B40  would  not  merely  use  the  parents  as  resources  and 
provide  them  with  general  suggestions  (as  in  B35) ,  but  would  seek  to  act  as  a 
counselor  and  work  with  the  parents  to  improve  their  skills  for  coping  with 
their  child.     Here,  the  teacher  would  work  intensively  with  the  parents  as  well 
as  with  the  student.     Finally,  teachers  coded  A41  would  provide  academic  help 
(extra  tutoring,  etc.). 

Table  3.4  reveals  trends  in  the  teachers'  reported  specific  strategies 
that  are  similar  to  those  noted  in  their  reported  general  approaches. 
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Proscribing  undesirable  behavior  was  mentioned  most  frequently  (32),  followed 
by  prescribing  desirable  behavior  (24),  threat  or  punishment  (22),  praise  (22), 
reward  (21),  attempts  to  build  self -concept  (20),  involving  parents  to  support 
or  help  (19),  changing  the  task  (18),  involving  school  authorities  to  support 
or  help  (17),  attempts  to  persuade  (16),  attenpts  to  eliminate  the  source  of 
the  problem  (16),  changing  the  social  environment  (16),  and  providing  academic 
help  (15).     Among  the  least  frequently  reported  strategies  were  denying  that  a 
problem  existed  (2) ,  declaring  that  nothing  could  be  done  (2) ,  delegating  the 
problem  to  an  authority  figure  (1),  criticizing  or  blaming  (3),  using  behavior 
contracts  (4) ,  providing  prescriptive  instruction  that  included  modeling  (4) , 
providing  comfort  or  reassurance  (4) ,  counseling  in  an  attempt  to  improve 
insight  (5),  involving  peers  (5),  the  parents  (6),  or  school  authority  figures 
(4)  to  pressu.-e  or  punish,  involving  outside  medical  or  mental  health  profes- 
sionals (3),  and  counseling  the  parents  (2). 

In  agreement  with  data  reported  by  other  investigators  (Barnes,  1963; 
DeFlaminis,  1976;  Elliott,  1988;  Gorrel  &  Trentham,  1992;  Natriello  & 
Dornbusch,  1984;  Prawat,  1980;  Reimers,  Wacker,  &Koeppl,  1987;  Wragg,  1985), 
these  findings  indicate  that  teachers  tend  to  relv  on  brief  verbal  responses 
that  they  can  make  on  the  spot  (possibly  backed  by  a  conference  later)  rather 
than  on  responses  that  are  more  time  consuming.    Also,  they  prefer  methods  that 
arc  neutral  or  positive /supportive  to  methods  that  are  negative /punitive 
(although  as  we  will  see,  this  varies  dramatically  with  the  type  of  problem 
they  are  faced  with) .     Finally,  their  responses  tend  to  be  based  on  common 
sense  and  personal  experience  rather  than  expert  advice  or  well -articulated 
theories  of  diagnosis  and  intervention  (Barnes,  1963;  Bush,   1985;  DeFlaminis, 
1976). 
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For  many  strategies,  the  means  are  less  meaningful  than  the  variation  ob- 
ser-v'ed  across  problem  types.     For  example,  the  most  frequently  reported  general 
approach  (encourage/support)  was  mentioned  often  for  failure  syndrome,  perfec- 
tionist, and  shy/withdrawn  students,  but  seldom  for  passive -aggressive  or  defi- 
ant students.     In  contrast,  the  second  most  frequently  reported  general  ap- 
proach (control/suppress)  had  the  opposite  pattern.    Also,  instruction,  train- 
ing, modeling,  or  help  were  mentioned  frequently  only  for  immature  and 
shy/withdrawn  students;  helping  the  student  cope  with  the  problem  only  for  hy- 
peractive students;  treating  external  causes  only  for  hyperactive,  distract- 
ible,  and  rejected  students;  and  persuasion  only  for  perfectionists. 

Similar  variation  is  seen  in  Section  B,  where  frequent  mentions  of  par- 
ticular problem  solving  strategies  in  response  to  particular  problem  student 
types  were  as  follows : 

--Shy /withdrawn:     Deny  that  a  problem  exists;  state  that  nothing  can  be 
done;  minimize  stress  or  embarrassment;  provide  support  through  proximity, 
voice  control,  or  eye  contact;  kid  gloves  treatment;  build  and  use  a  per- 
sonal relationship;  change  the  social  environment. 

--Passive  aggressive:     extinguish  or  ignore  undesirable  behavior;  get 
peers  to  pressure  or  punish. 

- -Hyperactive:     Minimal  intervention/redirect;  inhibit  through  proximity, 
voice  control,  or  eye  contact;  eliminate  external  source  of  problem; 
change  physical  environment  or  isolate;  involve  medical  experts. 
--Distractible:    Minimal  intervention/redirect;  eliminate  source  of 
problem;  change  task;  change  physical  environment  or  isolate;  provide 
academic  help. 

--Defiant:     inhibit  through  physical  proximity,  voice  control,  or  eye 
contact;  time  out  to  extinguish  the  behavior  or  simply  to  remove  the 
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student  from  the  situation;  threats  and  punishment;  involve  parents  or 
authority  figures  to  pressure  or  punish. 

--Hostile-apgressive:     time  out  to  allow  the  student  to  calm  down; 
behavior  contracts;  counseling  to  produce  insight;  group  work;  involve 
parents  or  school  authority  figures  to  provide  support  or  help. 
--Immature:     personal  criticism  and  blame;  encourage  or  provide  positive 
expectations . 

--Perfectionist:    Appeal/persuade;  direct  modeling;  indirect  modeling; 
comfort  or  reassurance;  kid  gloves  treatment. 

--Failure  syndrome:     support  through  physical  proximity,  voice  control  or 
eye  contact;  praise;  encouragement  and  positive  expectations;  build 
self -concept;  change  task;  provide  academic  help. 
- -Underachiever :     rewards ;  contracts . 

--Rejected  by  peers:     indirect  modeling;  eliminate  source  of  problem; 
counseling  to  produce  insight;  change  social  environment;  group  work;  in- 
volve peers  to  support  or  help. 

Some  of  these  linkages  seem  logically  necessary  (group  work  and  peer  sup- 
port for  rejected  students),  and  most  of  the  rest  make  sense  (persuasion  for 
perfectionists,  ignoring  provocations  by  passive-nggressive  students).  How- 
ever, there  are  exceptions.     Why  should  more  criticism  be  directed  to  immature 
students  than  to  underachievers?    Why  should  teachers  stress  building  a  good 
relationship  more  with  passive-aggressive  students  than  with  defiant  students? 
Why  aren't  contracts  mentioned  more  often  for  hyperactive  or  distractible 
students?    Clearly,  the  patterns  of  variation  across  problem  types  do  not 
always  conform  to  expert  advice  or  even  to  logical  relationships  between 
problem  behaviors  and  intervention  strategies.     I  will  say  more  about  this 
later. 
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 Long-term  prevention/solution  strategies.     Teachers  coded  in  Section  C 

mentioned  at  least  one  general  strategy  designed  to  prevent  the  problem  from 
developing  or  to  bring  about  a  long-term  solution  to  it.     Teachers  mentioned 
long-term  preventive  or  solution  strategies  in  70%  of  the  interviews.  They 
were  most  likely  to  do  so  for  shy/withdrawn  students  and  least  likely  for 
underachievers  and  hostile-aggressive  students. 

D.!  Different  strategies  for  different  subtypes.    An  average  of  25 

teachers    mentioned  different  strategies  to  be  used  with  different  subtypes  of 
the  problem  (for  example,  work  on  resolving  conflicts  nonaggressively  for 
students  rejected  due  to  argumentativeness,  but  work  on  hygiene  and  grooming 
for  students  rejected  for  being  unkempt).     Differentiated  strategies  were 
mentioned  most  often  for  students  described  as  immature,  shy /withdrawn,  or 
rejected  by  their  peers,  and  least  often  for  perfectionists  and  underachievers. 

— Teacher 'g  motivation.    We  did  not  question  teachers  directly  about  the 
motives  that  lay  behind  their  responses,  but  these  motives  often  were  stated  or 
implied.     Frequently,  in  fact,  a  response  was  coded  for  two  or  more  different 
motives.     Teachers  were  coded  EO  if  no  motive  could  be  inferred.  El  if  they 
spoke  of  acting  out  of  concern  about  their  own  well  being  or  survival  ("If  I 
don't  show  who's  boss  in  that  situation,  I'll  lose  the  respect  of  the  students 
for  the  rest  of  the  year."),  or  E2  if  their  actions  were  driven  by 
instructional  concerns  ("I  can't  allow  that  sort  of  behavior  because  it  dis- 
rupts the  lesson.     I'm  here  to  teach  and  the  students  are  here  to  learn."). 
Teachers  coded  E3  emphasized  safety  or  smooth  group  functioning  ("I  can't  allow 
an  aggressive  student  to  injure  others  or  create  an  atmosphere  of  fear."). 
Teachers  coded  E4  expressed  concern  about  the  problem  student,  sometimes 
directly  ("My  heart  goes  out  to  such  a  child")  but  usually  indirectly.  Often, 
they  were  not  so  much  personally  concerned  about  the  individual  as  they  were 
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accepting  of  their  general  responsibility  to  do  whatever  they  could  for  any  of 
their  students.     Teachers  coded  E5  emphasized  preparing  the  student  for  a 
better  future  life  ("If  I  don't  do  something  about  this  problem  now,  he's 
headed  for  a  life  of  misery  or  criminality.").     Teachers  coded  E6  placed  more 
emphasis  on  the  welfare  of  society  than  on  happiness  of  the  problem  student  ("I 
have  a  responsibility  not  merely  as  a  teacher  but  as  a  concerned  citizen  to  do 
something  about  this  problem;  such  individuals  become  an  intolerable  burden  on 
society.").     Teachers  coded  E7  took  a  Golden  Rule  morality  approach  ("I  would 
try  to  make  him  see  that  his  behavior  is  unjust- -that  it  is  wrong  to  treat 
other  people  that  way.").     Teachers  coded  E8  stressed  their  responsibility  to 
uphold  school  rules.    Teachers  coded  E9  appeared  to  be  motivated  by  anger  or  a 
desire  for  revenge. 

Personal  concern  about  the  welfare  of  the  problem  student  was  the  most 
frequently  coded  motive  (48),  followed  by  instructional  concerns  (34)  and 
concerns  about  group  functioning  or  safety  (29) .     Survival  concerns  were  likely 
to  be  mentioned  with  defiant  or  passive-aggressive  students,  concern  about 
preparing  the  student  for  a  better  future  life  with  underachievers ,  and 
personal  irritation  or  anger  in  connection  with  defiant,  immature,  passive- 
aggressive,  and  hyperactive  students. 

F.. — Punishment.     The  categories  in  Section  F  were  used  to  code  the  extent 
to  which  punishment  (or  its  threat)  played  a  role  in  the  teacher's  response. 
Punishment  was  defined  to  include  contacting  the  principal  or  parents  to  see 
that  the  student  got  punished.    The  teachers  usually  did  not  even  mention  pun- 
ishment, and  when  they  did,  they  usually  described  it  as  a  backup  or  last 
resort  measure  rather  than  an  immediate  response  to  problem  behavior.  Punish- 
ment was  most  often  mentioned  with  hostile-aggressive,  passive-aggressive,  and 
(especially)  defiant  students. 
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General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses  to  the  Vignettes 
Table  3.5  presents  summary  data  from  the  vignette  responses.     The  first  24 
columns  present  data  for  each  vignette  individually,  and  the  last  column  pre- 
sents the  means.     Data  for  paired  vignettes  are  presented  in  adjoining  columns. 

I.     General  response.     Section  I  of  Tablt  3.5  presents  information  about 
general  characteristics  of  the  responses.     The  codes  in  Section  lA  categorize 
che  goal  of  the  teacher's  influence  attempt.     Teachers  coded  Al  (improve  mental 
hygiene  or  coping  skills)  spoke  of  providing  significant  counseling  or 
instruction  to  the  student.     Those  who  spoke  of  shaping  desirable  behavior  were 
coded  A2  (shape  through  rewards).     Finally,  those  who  concentrated  only  on 
controlling  undesirable  behavior  were  coded  A3  (control  through  threat  or 
punishment) . 

On  average,  47  teachers  confined  their  response  to  control  through  threat 
or  punishment,  39  spoke  of  improving  mental  hygiene    r  coping  skills,  and  30 
spoke  of  shaping  behavior.     Responses  were  primarily  controlling  or  punitive 
for  underachieving,  hostile-aggressive,  passive-  aggressive,  defiant, 
hyperactive,  and  immature  students,  but  primarily  sympathetic  and  oriented 
toward  helping  failure  syndrome,  perfectionist,  low  achieving,  distractible , 
rejected,  and  shy /withdrawn  students. 

There  were  some  interesting  contrasts  in  relative  emphasis  on  improving 
mental  hygiene  or  coping  skills  as  opposed  to  shaping  improved  behaviors.  Both 
methods  were  mentioned  frequently  for  failure  syndrome  and  perfectionist 
students;  counseling  or  instruction  were  mentioned  more  often  for  low 
achievers,  hostile-aggressive,  hyperactive,  immature,  and  rejected  students; 
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shaping  was  mentioned  more  often  for  underachieving,  distractible ,  and 
shy /withdrawn  students;  and  neither  method  was  mentioned  very  often  for 
passive -aggressive  or  defiant  students.     Typically,  the  two  vignettes  repre- 
senting a  particular  problem  type  elicited  similar  responses,  although  there 
were  differences  in  a  few  cases  (perfectionist,  immature,  shy /withdrawn) . 

Section  IB  of  Table  3.5  presents  data  on  the  teachers'  beliefs  about  their 
prospects  for  bringing  about  significant  improvement  in  these  problem  students. 
Teachers  were  coded  Bl  if  they  implied  that  they  could  effect  significant 
change  if  they  tried,  B2  if  they  implied  that  any  such  improvements  would  be 
stable  over  time,  and  B3  if  they  implied  that  improvements  would  generalize 
across  situations.    The  teachers  usually  believed  that  they  could  effect 
improvements,  although  they  were  less  confident  that  such  improvements  would  be 
stable  or  generalized.     They  felt  most  confident  with  failure  syndrome,  perfec- 
tionist, passive -aggressive,  distractible,  immature,  and  shy/withdrawn  stu- 
dents, and  least  confident  with  low  achieving,  hostile-aggressive,  and  defiant 
students . 

^ — Reward,  punishment,  support,  and  threat/pressure.     The  categories  in 
Section  II  of  Table  3.5  refer  to  attempts  to  manipulate  student  behavior  by 
offering  rewards,  threatening  punishments,  providing  support  or  encouragement, 
or  taking  actions  intended  to  pressure  the  student.    Rewards  included  symbolic 
rewards  (smiley  faces,  good  papers  hung  on  bulletin  board),  material  rewards 
(edibles,  trinkets),  special  privileges,  and  teacher  rewards  (special  attention 
from  or  opportunity  to  spend  time  with  the  teacher) .     Teachers  who  mentioned 
using  performance  contracts  in  connection  with  offering  rewards  were  coded  for 
Category  A6  (contracts) . 

Punishments  included  loss  of  privilege,  punitive  isolation,  extra  time 
(staying  after  school),  extra  requirements  (penance- type  punishments),  making 
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restitution  (replacing  lost  or  stolen  property,  repairing  damage),  physical 
punishment,  and  sending  the  student  to  another  adult  for  punishment  (usually 
the  principal  or  a  parent).     Supportive  behaviors  included  specific  praise, 
global  praise  (praising  the  student  as  a  "good  boy"  or  "good  girl"  without 
referring  to  specific  behaviors),  encouragement  (stating  that  things  are 
getting  better  or  that  the  student  can  meet  goals  If  he  or  she  puts  forth  the 
effort),  comfort/reassurance  (following  failures  or  setbacks),  defending  the 
student  (against  taunts  or  pressure  from  peers),  kid  gloves  treatment, 
supportive  isolation,  instruction,  deliberately  modeling  acceptance  of  the 
student  (with  the  intention  that  peers  will  begin  to  show  such  acceptance  too) , 
and  involving  peers,  parents  or  other  adults  to  provide  support.  Threatening 
and  pressuring  behaviors  included  specific  criticism,  global  criticism,  sarcasm 
or  ridicule,  public  diagnosing,  third  degree  methods  (grilling  the  student  at 
length  about  blameworthy  motives,  intentions,  or  actions;  using  accusatory 
rhetorical  questions),  and  Involving  peers,  parents  or  other  adults  to  threaten 
or  pressure. 

The  teachers  seldom  mentioned  rewards,  but  usually  mentioned  one  or  more 
supportive  behaviors,  especially  instruction  (35),  kid-gloves  treatment  (18), 
or  involving  peers  for  support  (16).     Encouragement  and  other  forms  of  support 
appeared  less  frequently,  although  teachers  often  suggested  praise  for  failure 
syndrome,  perfectionist,  and  shy/withdrawn  students;  comfort  or  reassurance  for 
perfectionists;  publicly  defending  or  modeling  acceptance  of  rejected  students; 
supportive  isolation  for  hyperactive  and  distractible  students;  and  involving 
other  adult  professionals  for  low  achievers.     Few  supportive  behaviors  were 
included  among  responses  to  disruptive,  aggressive,  or  defiant  behavior. 

Typically,  only  about  one -fourth  of  the  teachers  mentioned  punishments  or 
pressuring  behaviors,  but  there  was  great  variation  across  vignettes. 
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Punishment  was  almost  always  mentioned  for  defiant  students,  and  usually  for 
hostile-aggressive  students  and  underachievers .    Restitution  was  frequently 
prescribed  for  the  hyperactive  student  who  caused  property  dsimage  and  the 
hostile-aggressive  student  who  stole  money;  punitive  isolation  for  the  under- 
achiever  who  socialized  instead  of  working  on  assignments;  and  referral  to  the 
principal  for  hostile-aggressive  and  especially  defiant  students.  Occasion- 
ally, physical  punishment  was  suggested  for  hostile-aggressive  or  defiant 
students;  public  "diagnosing"  for  passive-aggressive  students;  and  "third 
degree"  grilling  for  hostile-aggressive  students. 

III.     Other  response  strategies.     Section  III  of  Table  3.5  includes  the 
more  commonly  mentioned  strategies.    The  categories  in  Section  IIIA  are 
strategies  for  responding  to  academic  problems.    These  applied  most  obviously 
to  low  achievers  (Vignettes  12  and  24) ,  although  they  were  also  mentioned  as 
responses  to  underachieving,  hyperactive,  and  distractible  students.  Teachers 
were  coded  Al  if  they  mentioned  providing  tutoring  or  some  other  form  of 
instructional  help,  A2  if  they  mentioned  reducing  the  length  or  difficulty  of 
the  task,  A3  if  they  mentioned  attempts  to  deal  with  the  students'  anxiety, 
frustration,  or  other  negative  affect,  A4  if  they  mentioned  involving  parents 
as  tutors  or  helpers  at  home,  or  A5  if  they  mentioned  referring  the  student  for 
diagnostic  workup. 

Section  IIIB  of  Table  3.5  presents  data  on  strategies  for  solving  nonaca- 
demic  problems.     Categories  not  previously  defined  in  discussing  Table  3.4  in- 
cluded B4  (postponing  response  until  a  later  time),  B5  (brief  management  re- 
sponses- -behavioral  directives  or  calls  for  attention- -used  instead  of  more 
extensive  attempts  to  deal  with  the  problem) ,  B6  (humor  or  other  comments 
designed  to  release  tension),  and  B15  (engaging  the  student  in  activities 
believed  to  allow  catharsis  of  pent-up  emotions) .     The  most  commonly  mentioned 


strategies  for  solving  nonacademic  problems  were  prescribing  or  modeling 
appropriate  behavior  (35),  punishment  (23),  brief  "management"  interventions 
(22),  and  attempts  to  develop  insight  (20).     Delegation  of  the  problem  to  some 
other  authority  was  mentioned  often  for  hostile-aggressive  or  defiant  students, 
extinguishing  by  ignoring  for  passive -aggressive  and  immature  students,  rewards 
for  underachievers ,  removal  or  isolation  for  hyperactive  students,  changing  the 
physical  environment  for  hyperactive  and  distractible  students,  catharsis  for 
hyperactive  students,  relationship  building  for  one  of  the  shy/  withdrawn  stu- 
dents (Vignette  8) ,  and  involving  the  parents  for  underachievers  and  one  of  the 
hostile-aggressive  students  (Vignette  2).     Once  again,  sympathetic  and  help- 
oriented  strategies  were  emphasized  with  shy,  anxious,  rejected,  and  low- 
achieving  students,  but  control-orientei  or  punitive  responses  were  emphasized 
with  disruptive,  aggressive,  and  defiant  students. 

Developing  insight.     The  categories  in  Section  IIIC  concern  forms  of  in- 
sight that  teachers  mentioned  attempting  to  develop.     Insight  strategies  were 
reported  infrequently,  usually  with  problems  attributed  to  students'  lack  of 
awareness  of  their  behavior  or  its  consequences  to  others.     There  also  was 
occasional, mention  of  attempts  to  get  problem  students  to  recognize  the 
behavior  of  others  (e.g.,  to  get  perfectionists  to  see  that  others  make  the 
same  mistakes),  to  see  the  causes  of  others'  behavior  (e.g.,  to  get  rejected 
students  to  see  that  their  own  inappropriate  behavior  was  causing  peers  to 
reject  them),  to  become  more  aware  of  others'  feelings  (e.g.,  to  make 
hostile-aggressive  and  hyperactive  students  aware  of  the  anger  that  they  cause 
in  others),  or  to  become  more  aware  of  the  teacher's  goals  or  feelings  (e.g., 
to  show  perfectionists  that  the  teacher  frequently  makes  mistakes  and  does  not 
feel  the  need  to  be  perfect,  to  show  defiant  students  that  the  teacher  is 
merely  trying  to  fulfill  job  responsibilities  and  is  not  picking  on  them). 
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Rationales  and  lustif ications .     The  categories  in  Section  HID  refer  to 
rationales  that  teachers  would  offer  when  making  demands .     Teachers  were  coded 
DO  if  they  mentioned  no  demands  and  Dl  if  they  mentioned  making  demands  but  not 
communicating  rationales.     Teachers  who  did  mention  rationales  were  coded  D2 
for  justifying  demands  by  citing  rules,  D3  for  making  a  personal  appeal 
("Please  do  it  for  me"),  D4  for  moralizing  or  appealing  to  norms  or  guidelines 
("Good  boys  don't  do  that"),  D5  for  appealing  to  the  Golden  Rule  or  trying  to 
induce  empathy  for  the  victim  ("How  would  you  feel  if  someone  did  that  to 
you?"),  D6  for  appeals  to  reason  geared  to  show  the  student  that  the  behavior 
is  self-defeating,  or  D7  for  appeals  to  the  student's  personal  pride  or 
positive  self -concept  ("I  know  that  you're  not  the  type  of  person  who  would  do 
that  again  if  you  could  help  it") 

When  rationales  were  given,  they  usually  incorporated  the  particulars  of 
the  problem  situation.     For  example,  citing  rules  was  common  m  response  to 
Vignette  5,   in  which  the  student  was  depicted  as  repeatedly  using  new  sheets  of 
paper  (teachers  often  suggested  that  one  piece  of  paper  was  the  rule). 
Similarly,  moralizing  and  attempts  to  induce  empathy  were  common  responses  to 
vignettes  that  involved  mistreating  or  frustrating  someone  else  (Vignettes  2 , 
3,  4,  15,  16,  18,  and  21). 

Conclusions  Regarding  General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses 

The  teachers  showed  little  familiarity  with  theoretical  concepts  and 
treatment  principles.     Most  of  their  responses  were  internally  consistent  and 
seemingly  appropriate  as  far  as  they  went,  but  relatively  limited  and 
unsystematic.     Other  than  a  few  concepts  and  techniques  picked  up  through  brief 
inservice  workshops  or  individual  reading,  responses  were  based  on  common  sense 
and  personal  experience  that  was  only  partially  examined  and  articulated, 
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rather  than  on  systematic  and  detailed  knowledge.    What  the  teachers  said  about 
controlling  behavior  through  reward  and  punishment  usually  fell  short  of 
systematic  knowledge  about  behavior  modification,  and  what  they  said  about  us- 
ing personal  relationships  and  talking  to  students  about  their  problems  usually 
fell  short  of  syste^iatic  knowledge  about  counseling  and  psychotherapy. 

Given  that  few  of  these  teachers  had  had  courses  in  classroom  management, 
let  alone  in  methods  of  diagnosing  and  treating  problem  students,  thes ^  trends 
are  not  surprising.     However,  they  do  verify  that  even  teachers  considered 
experts  at  dealing  with  problem  students  are  usually  working  from  rules  of 
thumb  developed  through  experience  rather  than  from  well  articulated 
knowledge  developed  through  formal  education. 

Different  Responses  to  Different  Categories  of  Problem  Behavior 
The  teachers  tended  to  respond  with  concern  and  attempts  to  help  when 
depicted  problems  were  purely  academic  (low  achievers)  or  confined  to  anxiety 
or  difficulty  in  coping  with  the  demands  of  school  (failure  syndrome,  perfec- 
tionist, rejected  by  peers).     However,  they  tended  to  respona  with  rejection 
and  an  orientation  toward  control  or  punishment  when  the  depicted  problems  were 
disruptive  or  threatening  to  authority  (defiant,  hostile-aggressive).     The  same 
trends  were  observed  in  data  reviewed  by  Brophy  and  Good  (1974)  and  by  Brophy 
and  Evertson  (1981)  concerning  teachers'  attitudes  toward  and  responses  to 
different  types  of  students,  as  well  as  in  studies  by  Algozzine  (1980),  Brooks, 
Newbolt,  and  Archer  (1985),  Coleman  and  Gilliam  (1983),  Cundiff  (1985), 
DeStefano,  Gesten,  and  Cowen  (1977),  Hutton  (1984),  Lewin,  Nelson,  and 
Tollefson  (1983),  Medway  (1979),  Natriello  and  Dornbusch  (1984),  and  Safran  and 
Safran  (1984).     Similar  trends  appear  in  parents'  responses  to  their  children's 
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problem  behaviors  (Brunk  &  Henggeler,  1984;  Dix,  1993;  Dix,  Ruble,  &  Zambarano, 
1989;  Mills  &  Rubin,  1990).     Thus,  adults  tend  to  respond  with  concern, 
assistance,  and  attempts  at  long-term  solutions  when  children's  problems  do  not 
threaten  or  irritate  them,  but  to  respond  with  anger,  rejection,  and  emphasis 
on  short-term  control  or  punishment  when  they  do. 

Brophy  and  Evertson  (1981)  found  that  teachers  were  especially  rejecting 
and  punitive  when  misbehavior  was  threatening  rather  than  merely  irritating. 
Even  frequent  misconduct  did  not  impair  the  teacher -student  relationship  if  it 
was  not  disruptive  or  aggressive  (i.e.,  if  it  was  confined  to  hyperactivity, 
distractibility,  excessive  socializing,  or  for^etfulness)  and  if  the  student 
responded  well  to  the  teacher's  interventions.     However,  teachers  reacted  quite 
negatively  to  hostile-aggressive  and  especially  defiant  students  and  to  any 
students  who  displayed  a  surly  or  insolent  attitude. 

Another  influence  on  teachers'  interventions  is  the  degree  to  which 
misbehavior  threatens  the  teacher's  ability  to  predict  and  control  classroom 
events.     Cooper  (1979)  has  shown  that  teachers  tend  to  minimize  the  frequency 
and  length  of  their  public  interactions  with  students  whose  behavior  is  unpre- 
dictable or  likely  to  become  disruptive.     They  also  tend  to  be  more  surveillant 
and  controlling  toward  these  students. 

The  Influence  of  Problem  Ownership 

Gordon  (1970)  emphasized  the  concept  of  problem  ownership  in  categorizing 
conflicts  between  parents^and  children.     Parents  own  a  problem  when  their  needs 
are  being  frustrated  but  the  children's  are  not;  children  own  the  problem  when 
their  needs  are  being  frustrated  but  the  parents'  are  not;  and  a  shared  problem 
exists  when  each  party  is  frustrating  the  other.     Research  on  parents'  re- 
sponses to  vignettes  involving  conflicts  with  children  has  shown  that  parents 
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tend  to  be  sympathetic  and  solution- oriented  in  response  to  problems  owned  by 
the  children  but  to  be  unsympathetic  and  authoritarian  when  the  children 
present  parent-owned  problems  (Stollak,  Scholom,  Kallman,  &  Saturansky,  1973). 

Teachers  are  ultimately  responsible  for  cneir  classrooms  and  therefore 
have  some  ownership  in  all  problems  that  occur  there.    However,  our  vignettes 
ranged  from  primarily  teacher-owned  problems  through  more  equally  shared 
problems  to  primarily  student-owned  problems.     Therefore,  for  purposes  of 
analysis,  we  classified  them  into  three  types  as  follows:  teacher-owned 
problems,   (Vignettes  2,  6,  9,  10,  14,  18,  21,  and  22;  shared  problems. 
(Vignettes  1,  3,  7,  8,  11,  13,  15,  19,  and  20) ;  and  student-owned  problems. 
(Vignettes  4,  5,  12,  16,  17,  23,  and  24).     In  vignettes  depicting  teacher-owned 
problems,  the  students'  actions  threatened  the  teacher's  needs  for  authority 
and  control.     In  vignettes  depicting  shared  problems,  the  students  did  not 
directly  threaten  the  teacher's  authority,  but  their  failure  to  live  up  to  the 
demands  of  the  student  role  created  management  problems  for  the  teacher.  In 
vignettes  depicting  student -owned  problems,  the  students'  behavior  but  did  not 
directly  thwart  the  need  satisfaction  of  the  teacher. 

Analyses  of  responses  to  these  three  sets  of  vignettes  indicated  that  the 
teachers  saw  students  who  presented  teacher-owned  problems  as  misbehaving 
intentionally,  and  thus  as  responsible  and  blameworthy  for  those  problems. 
Responses  to  teacher- owned  problems  featured  terse  demands  for  behavioral 
change,  often  accompanied  by  threat  or  punishment  but  seldom  by  rationales, 
attempts  to  shape  improved  behavior,  or  attempts  to  work  on  the  students' 
mental  hygiene  or  coping  skills.     Most  teachers  were  pessimistic  about  their 
chances  for  producing  stable  and  generalized  improvements  in  these  problems. 

In  contrast,  the  teachers  were  most  confident  about  their  prospects  for 
solving  student-owned  problems.     They  viewed  the  students  who  presented  tho.se 
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problems  as  victims  of  factors  beyond  their  control.     Even  if  they  saw  the 
problem  behavior  as  controllable,  they  typically  viewed  it  as  unintentional 
(i.e. ,  the  students  did  not  know  any  better  or  were  prone  to  forget 
instructions).     Responses  to  vignettes  depicting  student-owned  problems 
featured  extensive  talk  designed  to  provide  support  and  instruction,  with 
frequent  stress  on  long-term  goals  such  as  improving  students'  self -evaluations 
or  teaching  them  coping  techniques. 

Responses  to  shared  problems  yielded  a  third  pattern.     These  responses 
also  featured  long-term  goals  and  related  strategies  for  replacing  current 
problem  behavior  with  more  appropriate  behavior.     However,  the  emphasis  was  on 
behavior  modification  strategies  that  rely  less  on  language  than  on 
environmental  engineering,  modeling,  or  behavioral  shaping.     These  strategy 
choices  were  consistent  with  the  teachers'  tendencies  to  view  shared  problems 
more  as  responses  to  particular  situations  than  as  general  syndromes. 

Gordon  (1974)  suggested  that  teachers  use  empathy  and  active  listening  in 
response  to  student -owned  problems  and  that  they  use  communication  through  "I" 
messages  followed  by  negotiation  of  commitments  for  behavior  change  in 
responding  to  teacher-owned  problems.     The  teachers  interviewed  in  our  study 
did  respond  sympathetically  to  student-owned  problems,  but  usually  with  a 
combination  of  environmental  manipulation  and  prescriptive  advice  rather  than 
active  listening.     For  teacher-owned  problems,  they  were  more  likely  to  respond 
with  power  assertion  than  to  engage  in  problem-solving  negotiations.  Thus, 
their  responses  followed  the  patterns  seen  previously  in  studies  of  parents' 
responses  to  vignettes  involving  conflicts  with  children,  not  the  patterns 
suggested  by  Gordon. 
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Influence  of  Teachers'  Attributlonal  Inferences 

Punitive,  rejecting  responses  were  associated  with  problem  behaviors  that 
the  teachers  perceived  as  controllable,  especially  if  the  student  was  perceived 
as  misbehaving  intentionally.     In  contrast,  sjnnpathy  and  attempts  to  help 
characterized  the  teachers'  responses  when  they  viewed  the  problem  students  as 
victims  of  circimistances  beyond  their  control.     Other  studies  of  teachers  have 
produced  similar  findings  (Medway,  1979;  Tollefson  &  Chen,  1988).  Such 
linkages  between  attributlonal  inferences  concerning  the  nature  and  causes  of 
another  person's  behavior  and  one's  own  response  to  that  behavior  are  not 
unique  to  teachers;  they  are  part  of  a  natural  human  process  of  making  sense  of 
the  social  environment. 

Psychologists  have  studied  linkages  between  onlookers'  thinking,  emotional 
reactions,  and  behavior  in  helping  situations  (in  which  someone  is  suffering 
frustration  or  deprivation  and  the  onlooker  must  decide  whether  or  not  to 
help).     They  find  that  the  likelihood  of  helping  depends  on  the  onlooker's 
attributions  concerning  the  causes  of  the  problems  and  the  degree  of  control 
that  the  person  has  over  his  or  her  plight.     Sympathy  and  help  are  likely  for 
people  seen  as  victims  of  circumstances  beyond  their  control,  but  anger  and 
refusal  to  help  are  likely  when  people  are  seen  as  having  gotten  into  trouble 
through  poor  decisions  or  failure  to  exercise  self-control,  especially  if  they 
are  seen  as  causing  problems  intentionally  (Graham,  1984;  Maselli  &  Altrocchi, 
1969;  Shaver,  1985;  Weiner,  1992). 

Responses  by  Different  Categories  of  Teachers 
I  have  reviewed  general  trends  in  the  findings  as  well  as  contrasting 
patterns  in  the  teachers'  responses  to  different  problem  student  types.     I  will 
conclude  the  chapter  with  discussion  of  contrasting  patterns  noted  in  subgroups 
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of  teachers  who  differed  in  role  definition  (instructor  versus  socializer) , 
teaching  location  (Small  City  versus  Big  City),  or  grade  level  (K-3 
versus  4-6) . 

Instructors  Versus  Socializers 

Good  and  Brophy  (1994,  1995)  have  argued  that  differences  in  teachers' 
classroom  behavior  can  be  expected  to  flow  from  differences  in  their  role 
definitions- -their  general  beliefs  about  what  they  should  accomplish  as 
teachers  and  what  tasks  and  functions  they  will  need  to  perform  in  order  to  do 
so.     Instruction  and  socialization  are  two  key  aspects  of  the  teacher  role.  We 
asked  the  teachers  interviewed  for  our  study  to  characterize  their  relative 
emphasis  on  these  aspects.     Those  who  described  themselves  as  placing  either 
somewhat  more  emphasis  or  much  heavier  emphasis  on  instruction  were 
characterized  as  "instructors."    Those  who  said  that  they  placed  either 
somewhat  more  emphasis  or  much  heavier  emphasis  on  socialization  were 
characterized  as  "socializers."    Of  84  teachers  for  whom  data  on  role 
definition  were  available,  53  were  instructors  and  31  were  socializers. 

Instructors  emphasized  acting  as  a  fair  and  consistent  authority  figure, 
establishing  the  classroom  as  a  learning  environment,  and  interacting  with 
students  primarily  as  learners.     In  contrast,  socializers  stressed  patience  and 
love  for  children  as  crucial  to  the  teacher  role,  and  they  spoke  of  building 
personal  relationships  with  students  and  using  these  to  promote  good  personal 
adjustment  and  classroom  conduct. 

Interview  responses  were  minor  in  degree  but  consistent  in  pattern  with 
these  role  definitions.     Instructors  more  often  reported  delivering  brief 
verbal  messages  involving  persuasion,  criticism,  or  limit  setting,  but 
socializers  more  often  mentioned  extensive  interventions  involving  behavior 
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modification  techniques  or  long-term  prevention  or  solution  strategies. 
Instructors  focused  more  on  helping  distractible ,  immature,  and  shy /withdrawn 
students  who  can  be  helped  without  deviating  much  from  the  instructor  role 
(except  to  provide  extra  attention  and  support).     Socializers  focused  more  on 
helping  underachieving,  hostile-aggressive ,  and  defiant  students  (who  present 
challenges  to  their  motivational,  socializational ,  and  relationship-building 
skills) . 

There  were  extensive  differences  in  vignette  responses.     Socializers  were 
more  often  coded  for  pursuing  mental  hygiene  goals,  using  special  time  spent 
with  the  teacher  as  a  reward,  using  supportive  isolation,  "diagnosing" 
publicly,  using  third-degree  grilling,  involving  peers  to  pressure,  using 
tension-release  techniques,  changing  the  physical  or  social  environment, 
counseling  in  an  attempt  to  produce  insight  (especially  concerning  the 
teacher's  feelings),  and  citing  classroom  rules  as  justification  for  change 
demands.     In  contrast,  instructors  were  more  often  coded  for  mentioning  demands 
unaccompanied  by  attempts  to  teach  better  coping  skills  or  change  attitudes  or 
beliefs,  and  they  were  less  likely  to  mention  supportive  behaviors,  limit 
setting,  criticizing,  or  punishing. 

This  pattern  suggests  that  socializers  focused  more  on  working  with 
problem  students  but  were  not  necessarily  more  effective  in  doing  so  (there  was 
no  group  d'fference  in  the  principals'  or  observers'  ratings  of  effectiveness). 
Socializers  were  more  likely  to  defuse  blame  for  problem  behavior  by  mentioning 
factors  such  as  poor  parenting  or  social  environments,  to  acknowledge  that  some 
problems  could  have  been  caused  at  least  in  part  by  their  own  inappropriate 
behavior,  and  to  try  to  help  through  supportive  techniques.     They  also  were 
less  likely  to  berate  or  punish.     These  differences  all  suggest  that 
socializers  showed  greater  tolerance  of  and  willingness  to  work  with  problem 
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students.     However,   it  is  also  true  that  socializers  were  more  likely  to 
"diagnose"  problem  students  publicly,  to  discuss  their  behavior  during  class 
meetings  to  minimize  peer  support,  and  to  try  to  generate  peer  pressure  against 
it. 

Socializers'  responses  were  consistent  with  their  expressed  role 
definitions  in  that  they  indicated  a  willingness  to  go  beyond  teaching- learning 
concerns  in  order  to  get  to  know  students  as  individuals  and  try  to  promote 
their  personal  adjustment  and  socialize  their  interpersonal  behavior. 
Socializers  apparently  spent  more  time  and  effort  trying  to  reach  problem 
students  than  instructors,  who  usually  concentrated  on  academics.  However, 
good  intentions  are  not  enough.     Teachers  need  to  be  willing  and  able  not  only 
to  reach  problem  students  through  personalized  individual  counseling,  but  also 
to  articulate  and  enforce  clear  expectations  and  take  action  to  curtail 
unacc  p table  behavior  when  talk  alone  is  not  effective.     The  latter  actions 
were  mentioned  more  consistently  by  the  instructors  than  by  the  socializers. 

Small  City  Versus  Big  City  Teachers 

Compared  to  Jmall  City  teachers,  teachers  working  in  inner-city  Big  City 
faced  more  difficult  working  conditions.     Their  schools  were  larger,  police 
guards  were  assigned,  entrance  was  restricted  during  school  hours,  and  the 
buildings  were  cleared  and  locked  by  4:00  p.m.     Class  sizes  also  were  larger, 
and  observers  often  mentioned  crowding  as  a  problem  complicating  classroom 
management.     Yet,  these  teachers  had  less  assistance  from  aides  than  Small  City 
teachers  did. 

These  differences  in  working  conditions  suggest  at  least  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  differences  in  the  teachers'  responses  to  our  interviews  and 
vignettes.     The  two  groups  of  teachers'  responses  were  similar  overall,  but 
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there  were  two  contrasting  patterns.     The  first,  notable  in  the  interviews,  was 
that  the  responses  of  the  Small  City  teachers  generally  were  longer  and 
mentioned  more  strategies,  especially  shaping,  counseling,  or  providing  support 
to  the  problem  student.     These  teachers  had  much  more  to  say  about  strategies 
for  dealing  with  problem  students,  and  what  they  said  was  more  in  keeping  with 
the  advice  offered  by  mental  health  professionals.     Big  City  teachers' 
responses  were  generally  similar  in  basic  approach  but  briefer,  less 
differentiated,  and  less  elaborated.     They  mentioned  more  appeal,  persuasion, 
and  other  "brief  talking  to"  strategies  and  fewer  extensive  behavior 
modification  or  counseling  strategies.     They  also  showed  more  defeatism  and  low 
expectations,  declaring  that  nothing  significant  could  be  done  to  improve  the 
situation. 

The  second  contrast,  notable  in  the  vignette  responses,  was  that  Small 
City  teachers  more  often  reported  dealing  with  problem  behavior  on  the  spot, 
taking  time  to  talk  to  the  student  privately  and  to  implement  long-term 
improvement  strategies.     In  contrast.  Big  City  teachers  more  often  reported 
referring  the  problem  to  someone  else  or  limiting  themselves  to  controlling  the 
student's  behavior  in  the  immediate  situation.     Big  City  teachers  were  more 
likely  to  mention  rewards  (especially  special-privilege  rewards)  or  punishments 
(especially  sending  students  to  the  principal).     Nevertheless,  Small  City 
teachers  were  more  likely  to  mention  time  spent  with  the  teacher  as  a  reward 
and  to  mention  extra  time  or  extra  requirements  as  punishments.     They  also  were 
more  likely  to  mention  keeping  students  after  school.    Moore  and  Cooper  (1984) 
reported  similarly  contrasting  patterns  in  groups  of  teachers  who  taught 
students  from  contrasting  socioeconomic  backgrounds. 

Follow-up  analyses  yielded  no  indications  that  these  contrasting  patterns 
were  associated  with  student  race  or  ethnicity,  teacher  experience,  or  various 
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aspects  of  school  milieu.     However,  the  second  trend  was  associated  with  class 
size  and  availability  of  teacher  aides.    The  teachers  most  likely  to  mention 
taking  time  to  deal  in  depth  with  student  problems  as  they  occurred  tended  to 
have  smaller  classes  and  more  help  from  aides.     This  made  it  more  feasible  for 
them  to  use  strategies  that  required  them  to  take  time  out  from  working  with 
the  class  in  order  to  interact  individually  and  at  length  with  a  problem 
student.     Several  aspects  of  our  findings  indicated  that  such  feasibility  was 
an  important  predictor  of  teachers'  mention  of  time-consuming  problem- solving 
strategies.     Compared  to  Big  City  teachers,  Small  City  teachers  more  often  were 
in  a  position  to  take  time  to  deal  at  length  with  the  problem  on  the  spot 
rather  than  being  forced  to  deal  with  it  briefly  and  then  try  to  follow  up 
after  class. 

Early-Grade  (K-3)  Versus  Later  Grade  (4-6)  Teachers 

The  few  grade -level  differences  that  appeared  formed  a  general  pattern: 
Upper-grade  teachers  were  more  brief/verbal  and  demanding/ threatening ,  whereas 
lower-grade  teachers  mentioned  more  varied  and  intensive  strategies  and 
suggested  a  more  sympathetic  and  supportive  stance  toward  problem  students. 
Upper-grade  teachers  were  more  likely  to  respond  in  authoritarian  fashion, 
without  much  attempt  to  sympathize,  encourage,  or  provide  support.  Their 
responses  to  particular  incidents  were  more  likely  to  be  confined  to  a  brief 
"talking  to,"  perhaps  combined  with  criticism,  reasoning  with  the  student,  or 
threat  or  delivery  of  punishment.     In  contrast,  lower -grade  teachers  were  more 
likely  to  report  personalized  and  time-consuming  strategies  that  were 
sympathetic  or  supportive  in  tone  and  included  long-term  elements  designed  to 
identify  and  .reat  causes,  shape  desired  behavior,  or  provide  instruction  in 
more  effective  coping  techniques. 
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These  differences  may  have  occurred  in  part  because  the  lower-grade 
teachers  were  slightly  more  experienced,  worked  in  smaller  schools,  and  taught 
in  smaller,  less  crowded,  and  more  homogeneous  classes.     However,  the 
differences  were  not  surprising,  because  grade- level  comparisons  usually  reveal 
warmer  and  more  nurturing  forms  of  teacher -student  interaction  in  the  early 
grades  but  less  personal  and  more  academically  focused  interactions  in  the 
later  grades  (Brophy  &  Good,  1986).     Brophy  and  Evertson  (1981)  reported 
reductions  across  Grades  2-5  in  teachers'  use  of  praise,  rewards,  and  various 
behavior  modification  techniques,  as  well  as  in  time  spent  in  non-academic 
interactions  with  students.    Also,  DeFlaminis  (1976)  and  Kearney  (1987) 
reported  that  upper  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  emphasized  more  power 
assertion  and  fewer  methods  involving  offer  of  reward,  negotiation  of 
agreements,  or  other  less  coercive  responses  to  student  misconduct  than  lower 
elementary  teachers  did. 

Conclusion.     Looking  back  across  groups,  we  found  that  the  inner-city  Big 
City  teachers,  the  upper-grade  teachers,  and  the  teachers  who  emphasized  the 
instructor  role  shared  a  tendency  to  restrict  their  responses  to  brief, 
impersonal  calls  for  behavior  change  backed  by  threat  of  punishment  if 
necessary.     In  contrast,  Small  City  teachers,  lower-grade  teachers,  and 
teachers  who  emphasized  the  socializer  role  shared  a  tendency  to  respond  in 
more  personalized,  extended,  and  supportive  ways  that  called  for  a  greater 
variety  of  problem- solving  strategies. 

Correlating  the  Teachers'  KP.spnnses  with  their  Kf fee ^ iveness  Rp^^•ngc 
The  Classroom  Strategy  Study  was  not  an  experiment.     Nor  was  it  designed 
to  assess  directly  the  effectiveness  of  the  teachers'  reported  strategies. 
However,  we  could  address  this  issue  indirectly  by  correlating  the  teachers' 
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strategy  codes  with  their  effectiveness  ratings.    We  eventually  did  so,  after 
conducting  preliminary  analyses  to  decide  which  teachers  and  which  effectiveness 
ratings  to  include  in  the  final  analyses. 

We  began  by  analyzing  data  from  the  "special"  vignettes  that  had  been 
designed  to  assess  the  validity  of  the  teachers'  self -reports .     These  analyses 
indicated  that  24  of  the  teachers  did  not  show  congruence  between  their  self- 
report  and  their  observed  behavior  with  respect  to  either  of  their  special 
vignettes.     However,  the  low  congruence  displayed  by  these  teachers  was  not  due 
to  a  social  desirability  bias  in  their  self-reports  (that  is,  an  attempt  to  look 
good  by  claiming  that  they  do  what  the  experts  recommend  rather  than  telling  us 
what  they  really  do).     The  low-  congruence  teachers  more  often  mentioned  threat, 
punishment,  rough  treatment,  and  other  "pressuring"  strategies,  whereas 
high -congruence  teachers  more  often  mentioned  counseling  and  problem-solving 
strategies.     Thus,  low  congruence  appeared  due  to  lack  of  adequate  awareness  of 
strategies  or  (more  probably)  lack  of  any  consistent  strategies  ^t  all. 

In  analyzing  relationships  between  teachers'  reported  strategies  and  their 
effectiveness  ratings,  we  initially  performed  correlations  both  for  the  total 
sample  of  teachers  and  for  a  reduced  sample  that  excluded  the  24  low- congruence 
teachers.     We  found  that  the  two  sets  of  correlations  covaried  closely,  and  when 
discrepancies  did  appear,  they  did  not  form  clear  patterns  or  suggest  a  need  for 
changes  or  additions  to  the  findings  and  interpretations  based  on  the  analyses 
for  the  total  sample.     Consequently,  data  from  all  of  the  teachers  were  included 
in  the  final  analyses . 

In  deciding  about  which  effectiveness  ratings  to  use,  we  focused  on  the 
principals'  and  the  observers'  ratings.     The  teachers'  own  self- ratings  did  not 
correlate  in  consistent  patterns  with  other  variables  and  did  not  appear  to 
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incorporate  reliable  information  about  their  effectiveness  in  handling  problem 
students . 

The  coders'  ratings  were  impressive  in  their  reliability  but  questionable 
in  their  validity.     Correlations  between  teachers'  strategy  codes  and  coder 
ratings  of  strategy  effectiveness  routinely  conformed  to  a  single  pervasive 
pattern:     The  coders'  ratings  correlated  positively  with  strategies  that 
involved  support  and  assistance  but  negatively  with  strategies  that  involved 
pressuring,  threatening,  or  punishing.    Apparently,  the  coders  adopted  the 
purview  of  a  mental  health  professional  treating  an  individual  client  rather 
than  that  of  a  teacher  working  within  the  usual  classroom  constraints.  They 
overestimated  the  value  of  certain  supportive  behaviors  and  counseling 
techniques  that  are  not  very  effective  with  certain  problem- student  types  and 
failed  to  appreciate  that  teachers  need  to  maintain  control  of  the  classroom  and 
set  firm  limits  on  disruptive  or  aggressive  behavior.     Because  almost  all  of  the 
correlations  between  teachers'  strategy  codes  and  coders'  ratings  fit  this 
single  pervasive  pattern,  there  was  no  need  for  further  analyses. 

This  left  the  principals'  ratings  and  the  observers'  ratings.  Correlations 
involving  the  principals'  ratings  formed  more  consistent  patterns,  made  more 
theoretical  sense,  and  more  consistently  reflected  the  feasibility  limits 
imposed  by  the  constraints  within  which  teachers  must  work.     This  was  not 
surprising,  given  that  the  principals'  ratings  were  based  on  more  directly 
relevant  information  about  the  teachers'  handling  of  problem  students  than  the 
observers'  ratings  were.     However,  there  were  indications  that  some  principals 
had  put  too  much  emphasis  on  teachers'  ability  to  control  students  during 
conflict  situations  and  not  enough  on  their  ability  to  help  students  develop 
more  desirable  attitudes  and  better  coping  skills.    Also,  the  principals  placed 
more  emphasis  on  teachers'  skills  in  handling  disruptive  and  aggressive  students 
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than  on  their  skills  in  assisting  other  problem-student  types  who  require 
sympathy  and  encouragement  more  than  control  or  discipline.     In  contrast,  the 
observers  appeared  to  have  taken  these  teacher  characteristics  into  account. 

These  considerations  led  us  to  use  two  criterion  scores  to  represent 
teachers'  effectiveness  in  dealing  with  problem  students:     the  principals' 
ratings  and  an  extreme  groups  score  that  took  into  account  both  the  principals' 
ratings  and  the  observers'  ratings.     Correlations  involving  the  principals' 
ratings  included  the  entire  sample,  with  teachers  scored  either  0  (average)  or  1 
(outstanding) .     Correlations  involving  the  extreme  groups  scores  included  only 
45  of  the  teachers:     21  who  were  both  classified  as  average  by  their  principals 
and  rated  low  by  their  observers  (either  1  or  2  on  the  5-point  scale)  and  24  who 
were  both  classifie    as  outstanding  by  their  principals  and  rated  high  by  their 
observers  (either  4  or  5  on  the  5-point  scale).     For  these  analyses,  the  21 
lower  rated  teachers  were  scored  0  and  the  24  higher  rated  teachers  were  scored 
1.     Analyses  were  then  conducted  to  identify  the  teacher  response  codes  that 
correlated  significantly  with  either  or  both  of  these  criterion  effectiveness 
scores . 

Findings  from  these  analyses  are  presented  in  Chapters  4-15.  The 
presentations  focus  on  findings  for  the  sample  of  98  teachers  as  a  whole. 
However,  contrasting  patterns  for  lower  grade  teachers  versus  upper  grade 
teachers  or  for  Sig  City  teachers  versus  Small  City  teachers  are  noted  in  the 
rare  instances  in  which  the  contrasts  were  statistically  significant. 

In  general,  the  higher-rated  teachers  showed  more  willingness  to  become 
personally  involved  in  working  with  problem  students,  expressed  more  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  elicit  significant  improvement,  and  provided  richer 
descriptions  of  long-term  prevention  or  solution  strategies  (developing  personal 
relationships,  providing  support  and  encouragement,  teaching  or  modeling  better 
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coping  skills,  resocializing  attitudes  and  beliefs) .    However,  there  were 
interesting  qualifications  and  elaborations  on  these  general  patterns  in  the 
findings  for  each  problem- student  type.    Also,  there  were  interesting  contrasts 
in  findings  within  each  pair  of  vignettes  indicating  how  general  strategies 
interact  with  situational  factors  when  teachers  respond  to  particular  incidents. 
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Table  3.1.     The  12  Problem  Student  Types 
Failure  syndrome.     These  children  are  convinced  that  they  cannot  do  the 
work.     They  often  avoid  starting  or  give  up  easily.     They  expect  to  fail, 
even  after  succeeding. 

a.  easily  frustrated 

b.  gives  up  easily 

c.  says  "I  can't  do  it" 


Perfectionist.     These  children  are  unduly  anxious  about  making  mistakes, 
Their  self-imposed  standards  are  unrealistically  high,  so  that  they  are 
never  satisfied  with  their  work  (when  they  should  be) . 

a.  too  much  of  a  "perfectionist" 

b.  often  anxious/fearful/frustrated  about  quality  of  work 

c .  holds  back  from  class  participation  unless  sure  of  self 


3. 


Underachiever/alienated.  These  children  do  a  minimum  to  just  "get  by." 
They  do  not  value  school  work. 

a.  indifferent  to  school 

b .  minimum  work  output 

c.  not  challenged  by  school  work;  poorly  motivated 


ERIC 


Low  achiever.     These  children  have  difficulty,  even  though  they  may  be 
willing  to  work.     Their  problem  is  low  potential  or  lack  of  readiness 
rather  than  poor  motivation. 

a.  difficulty  following  directions 

b.  difficulty  completing  work 

c.  poor  retention 

d.  progresses  slowly 

11  G 


Table  3.1  (cont'd. ) 

5-  Hostile-aggressive.     These  children  express  hostility  through  direct, 
intense  behaviors.     They  are  not  easily  controlled. 

a.  intimidates  and  threatens 

b.  hits  and  pushes 

c.  damages  property 

d.  antagonizes 

e.  hostile 

f.  easily  angered 

6-  Passive -aggressive.     These  children  express  opposition  and  resistance  to 
the  teacher,  but  indirectly.     It  is  often  hard  to  tell  whether  they  are 
resisting  deliberately  or  not. 

a.  subtly  oppositional  and  stubborn 

b.  tries  to  control 

c.  borderline  compliance  with  rules 

d.  mars  property  rather  than  damages 

e.  disrupts  surreptitiously 

f.  drags  feet 

These  children  resist  authority  and  carry  on  a  power  struggle 
teacher.     They  want  to  have  their  way  and  not  be  told  what  to  do. 
resists  verbally 

(1)  "you  can't  make  me" 

(2)  "you  can't  tell  me  what  to  do" 

(3)  makes  derogatory  statements  about  teacher  to  others 
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Table  3.1  (cont'd.) 

b.      resists  nonverbally 

(1)  frowns,  grimaces,  mimics  teacher 

(2)  arms  folded,  hands  on  hips,  foot  stomping 

(3)  looks  away  when  being  spoken  to 

(4)  laughs  at  inappropriate  times 

(5)  may  be  physically  violent  toward  teacher 

(6)  deliberately  does  what  teacher  says  not  to  do 


Hyperactive.  These  children  show  excessive  and  almost  constant  movement, 
even  when  sitting.     Often  their  movements  appear  to  be  without  purpose. 

a.  squirms,  wiggles,  jiggles,  scratches 

b.  easily  excitable 

c.  blurts  out  answers  and  comments 

d.  often  out  of  seat 

e.  bothers  other  children  with  noises,  movements 

f.  energetic  but  poorly  directed 

g.  excessively  touches  objects  or  people 


Distractible.     These  children  have  short  attention  spans.     They  seem  unable 
to  sustain  attention  and  concentration.     Easily  distracted  by  sounds, 
sights,  or  speech. 

a.  has  difficulty  adjusting  to  changes 

b.  rarely  completes  tasks 

c.  easily  distracted 
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10.     Immature .     These  children  have  poorly  developed  emotional  stability, 

self-control,  self -care  abilities,  social  skills,  and/or  responsibility. 

a.  often  exhibits  behavior  normal  for  younger  children 

b.  may  cry  easily 

c.  loses  belongings 

d.  frequently  appears  helpless,   incompetent,  and/or  dependent 

Peer  rejected.     Tliese  children  seek  peer  interaction  but  are  rejected, 
ignored,  or  excluded. 

a .  forced  to  work  and  play  alone 

b.  lacks  social  skills 

c.  often  picked  on  or  teased 

12.     Shy /withdrawn.     These  children  avoid  personal  interaction,  are  quiet  and 
unobtrusive,  and  do  not  respond  well  to  others. 

a.  quiet  and  sober 

b.  does  not  initiate  or  volunteer 

c.  does  not  call  attention  to  self 
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Table  3.2.     The  24  Regular  Vignettes 
1.     (Failure  syndrome  student,  shared  problem) 

Joe  could  be  a  capable  student,  but  his  self -concept  is  so  poor  that  he 
actually  describes  himself  as  stupid.     He  makes  no  serious  effort  to  learn, 
shrugging  off  responsibility  by  saying  "that  stuff"  is  too  hard  for  him.  Right 
now  he  is  dawdling  instead  of  getting  started  on  an  assignment  that  you  know  he 
can  do.     You  know  that  if  you  approach  him  he  will  begin  to  complain  that  the 
assignment  is  too  hard  and  he  can't  do  it. 

2^  (Hostile-aggressive  student,  teacher-owned  problem') 

This  morning,  several  students  excitedly  tell  you  that  on  the  way  to  school 
they  saw  Tom  beating  up  Sam  and  taking  his  lunch  money.     Tom  is  the  class  bully 
and  has  done  things  like  this  many  times. 


1.  (Hyperactive  student,  shared  problem') 

Bill  is  an  extremely  active  child.    He  seems  to  burst  with  energy,  and 
today  he  is  barely  "keeping  the  lid  on."    This  morning,  the  class  is  working  on 
their  art  projects  and  Bill  has  been  in  and  out  of  his  seat  frequently. 
Suddenly,  Roger  lets  out  a  yell  and  you  look  up  to  see  that  Bill  has  knocked 
Roger's  sculpture  off  his  desk.     Bill  says  he  didn't  meant  o  do  it,  he  was  just 
returning  to  his  seat. 


^  (Student  rejected  by  peers,  student-owned  problem') 

Marks  is  not  well  accepted  by  his  classmates.     Today  he  has  been  trying  to 
get  some  of  the  other  boys  to  play  a  particular  game  with  him.     After  much 
pleading  the  boys  decide  to  play  the  game,  but  exclude  Mark.     Mark  argues, 
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Table  3.2  (cont'd.) 

saying  that  he  should  get  to  play  because  it  was  his  idea  in  the  first  place, 
but  the  boys  start  without  him.     Finally,  Mark  gives  up  and  slinks  off,  rejected 
again. 

5.     (Perfectionist  student,  student-owned  problem) 

Beth  has  average  ability  for  schoolwork,  but  she  is  so  anxious  about  the 
quality  of  her  work  that  she  seldom  finishes  an  assignment  because  of  all  of  her 
"start -overs."     This  morning  you  have  asked  the  children  to  make  pictures  to 
decorate  the  room.     The  time  allocated  to  art  has  almost  run  out  and  Beth  is  far 
from  finished  with  her  picture.     You  ask  her  about  it  and  find  out  she  has  "made 
mistakes"  on  the  other  ones  and  this  is  her  third  attempt  at  a  "good  picture." 

 (Passive-aggressive  student,   teacher-owned  problem) 

The  class  is  about  to  begin  a  test.     The  room  is  quiet.     Just  as  you  are 
about  to  begin  speaking,  Audrey  opens  her  desk.     Her  notebook  slides  off  the 
desk,   spilling  loose  papers  on  the  floor.     Audrey  begins  gathering  up  the 
papers,   slowly  and  deliberately.     All  eyes  are  upon  her.     Audrey  stops,  grins, 
and  then  slowly  resumes  gathering  papers.     Someone  laughs.     Others  start 
talking. 

Zj  (Distractible  student,  shared  problem^ 

George's  attention  wanders  easily.     Today  it  has  been  divided  between  the 
discussion  and  various  distractions.     You  ask  him  a  question,  but  he  is 
distracted  and  doesn't  hear  you. 
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8.  (Shy /withdrawn  student,  shared  problem) 

Linda  is  bright  enough,  but  she  is  shy  and  withdrawn.     She  doesn't 
volunteer  to  participate  in  class,  and  when  you  call  on  her  directly,  she  often 
does  not  respond.     When  she  does,  she  usually  whispers.     Today,  you  are  checking 
the  seatwork  progress.    When  you  question  her,  Linda  keeps  her  eyes  lowered  and 
says  nothing. 

9.  (Underachieving  student,  teacher-owned  problem) 

Carl  can  do  good  work,  but  he  seldom  does.     He  will  try  to  get  out  of  work. 
When  you  speak  to  him  about  this,  he  makes  a  show  of  looking  serious  and 
pledging  reform,  but  his  behavior  doesn't  change.     Just  now,  you  see  a  typical 
scene:     Carl  is  making  paper  airplanes  when  he  is  supposed  to  be  working. 

10.  (Defiant  student,  teacher-owned  problem) 

Roger  has  been  fooling  around  instead  of  working  on  his  seatwork  for 
several  days  now.     Finally,  you  tell  him  that  he  has  to  finish  or  stay  in  during 
recess  and  work  on  it  then.     He  says,  "I  won't  stay  in!"  and  spends  the  rest  of 
the  period  sulking.     As  the  class  begins  to  line  up  for  recess,  he  quickly  jumps 
up  and  heads  for  the  door.     You  tell  him  that  he  has  to  stay  inside  and  finish 
his  assignment,  but  he  just  says,  "No,  I  don't!"  and  continues  out  the  door  to 
recess . 

11.  (Immature  student,  shared  problem) 

Betty  seems  younger  than  the  other  students  in  your  class.     She  has 
difficulty  getting  along  with  them  and  is  quick  to  tattle.     She  has  just  told 
you  that  she  heard  some  of  the  boys  use  "bad  words"  during  recess  today. 
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12.     (Low- achieving  student,  student-owned  problem) 

Jeff  tries  hard  but  is  the  lowest  achiever  in  the  class.     This  week  you 
taught  an  important  sequence  of  lessons.     You  spent  a  lot  of  extra  time  with 
Jeff  and  thought  he  understood  the  material.     Today  you  are  reviewing.     All  the 
other  students  answer  your  questions  with  ease,  but  when  you  call  on  Jeff  he  is 
obviously  lost. 


w 


13.     (Failure  syndrome  students  shared  problem') 

Mary  has  the  intelligence  to  succeed,  if  she  applied  herself,  but  she  is 
convinced  that  she  can't  handle  it.     She  gets  frustrated  and  disgusted  very 
easily,  and  then  she  gives  up.     Instead  of  trying  to  solve  the  problem  another 
ay,  or  coming  to  you  for  help,  she  skips  the  problem  and  moves  on.     Today  she 
brings  you  her  assignment,  claiming  to  be  finished,  but  you  see  that  she  has 
skipped  many  items. 


•  lit-!  (Hostile-aggressive  student,  teacher-owned  problem') 

Class  is  disrupted  by  a  scuffle.     You  look  up  to  see  that  Ron  has  left  his 
seat  and  gone  to  Phil's  desk,  where  he  is  punching  and  shouting  at  Phil.  Phil 
is  not  so  much  fighting  back  as  trying  to  protect  himself.     You  don't  know  how 
this  started,  but  you  do  know  that  Phil  gets  along  well  with  the  other  students 
and  that  Ron  often  starts  fights  and  arguments  without  provocation. 

11^  (Hyperactive  student,  shared  problem') 

Paul  can't  seem  to  keep  his  hands  off  of  the  things  and  people  in  the  room. 
He  also  seems  to  want  to  inspect  or  play  with  whatever  is  at  hand.     When  he  is 
not  physically  manipulating  someone  or  something  else,  he  hums,  whistles, 
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grimaces,  drums  his  fingers,  taps  his  feet,  or  makes  other  noises  through 
physical  activity.    Just  now  he  has  discovered  that  one  of  the  screws  holding 
the  back  of  his  chair  to  its  frame  is  loose,  and  he  is  pushing  and  pulling  at 
the  loose  piece.     In  the  process,  he  is  further  loosening  the  connection  and  at 
the  same  time  distracting  the  class  with  the  noise  he  is  making. 

ii^  (Student  rejected  by  peers,  student-owned  problem^ 

Kathy  is  a  loner  in  the  classroom  and  an  onlooker  on  the  playground.  No 
one  willingly  sits  with  her  or  plays  with  her.    You  divided  the  class  into 
groups  to  work  on  projects,  and  those  in  Kathy' s  group  are  making  unkind  remarks- 
about  her,  loud  enough  for  all  to  hear. 

11^  (Perfectionist  student,  student-owned  problem) 

Chris  is  a  capable  student  who  is  exceptionally  anxious  about  making 
mistakes.     He  doesn't  contribute  to  class  discussions  or  recitation  unless  he  is 
absolutely  sure  he  is  right.    You  recognize  his  anxiety  and  try  to  call  on  him 
only  when  you  are  reasonably  sure  he  can  handle  it.    When  you  do  this  today,  he 
blanches  and  stumbles  through  an  incorrect  answer.     He  is  clearly  upset. 

ii^  (Passive-aggressive  student,  teacher-owned  problem) 

The  class  has  just  been  given  instructions  to  line  up  quickly.  The 
students  comply,  with  the  exception  of  Jack,  who  is  always  the  last  to  follow 
directions.     Jack  remains  at  his  dosk,  working  on  a  drawing.     He  looks  up,  in 
the  direction  of  the  line,  then  resumes  work  on  his  drawing. 
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19.  (Distractlble  student,  shared  problem) 

Sarah  never  seems  to  finish  an  assignment.     She  is  easily  distracted,  and 
then  isn't  able  to  recapture  what  she  had  been  thinking  about  before  the 
interruption.     You  distribute  a  work  sheet  to  the  class,  and  the  students, 
including  Sarah,  begin  their  work.    After  a  couple  of  minutes  you  see  that  Sarah 
is  looking  out  the  window,  distracted  again. 

20.  (Shy /withdrawn,  shared  problem) 

John  often  seems  to  be  off  in  his  own  world,  but  today  he  is  watching  you 
as  you  lead  a  discussion.     Please  to  see  him  attentive,  you  ask  him  what  he 
thinks.     However,  you  have  repeated  his  name  and  he  looks  startled  when  he 
realizes  that  you  have  called  on  him.    Meanwhile,  you  realize  that  he  has  been 
immersed  in  daydreams  and  only  appeared  to  be  paying  attention. 

21.  (Underachieving  student,  teacher-owned  problem) 

Nancy  is  oriented  toward  peers  and  social  relationships,  not  schoolwork. 
She  could  be  doing  top  grade  work,  but  instead  she  does  just  enough  to  get  by. 
She  is  often  chatting  or  writing  notes  when  she  is  supposed  to  be  paying 
attention  or  working.     During  today's  lesson,  she  has  repeatedly  turned  to 
students  on  each  side  of  her  to  make  remarks,  and  now  she  has  a  conversation 
going  with  several  friends. 


22.     (Defiant  students  teacher-owned  problem) 

Squirt  guns  are  not  permitted  in  school.     Scott  has  been  squirting  other 
students  with  his  squirt  gun.    You  tell  him  to  bring  the  squirt  gun  to  you.  He 
refuses,   saying  that  it  is  his  and  you  have  no  right  to  it.     You  insist,  but  he 
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remains  defiant  and  starts  to  become  upset.     Judging  from  his  past  and  present 
behavior,  he  is  not  going  to  surrender  the  squirt  gun  voluntarily. 

23.     (Immature  student,  student -owned  problem') 

Greg  often  loses  his  belongings,  becomes  upset,  whines,  and  badgers  you  to 
help  him.     Now  he  has  misplaced  his  hat,  and  he  is  pestering  you  again.  Other 
students  smirk  and  make  remarks  about  this,  and  Greg  becomes  upset. 

2JLi  (Low- achieving  student,  student-owned  problem') 

Tim  is  a  poor  student.     He  has  a  low  potential  for  schoolwork  and  also 
lacks  the  basic  experiences  that  help  a  child  function  in  the  classroom.  You 
have  just  presented  a  new  lesson  to  the  class  and  have  assigned  related 
seatwork.    You  look  over  the  class  and  see  that  Tim  is  upset.     When  you  ask  him 
if  something  is  wrong,  he  tells  you  that  he  can't  do  it --it's  too  hard. 
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Table  3.3.  Correlations  between  Observers'  Reports  of  Teacher  Use  of 
Interventions  and  Reports  of  Typical  Student  Response  to  Interventions 


Teacher 
Interventions 


Ho 
Change 


Ignore  09 

Cite  rule  06 

Order  to  stop  13 

Cue  appropriate  behavior  -06 

Express  feelings  regard- 
ing misbehavior  32** 

Question  13 

Isolate  13 

Punish/yell/threaten  14 

Involve  resource  person  -13 

Blame  -02 

Criticize/scold/use 

sarcasm  09 

Make  eye  contact/stare  22* 

Look  for  chance  to  praise  19* 


Student  Responses 


Willing 
Conpliance 


-02 
13 

-23** 
36*** 

16 

22* 

00 
-08 
-03 
-17* 

-11 
26*** 
27** 


Grudging 
Compliance 


■12 
22* 
16 

-19* 

03 
-01 
10 

24** 

12 

21* 

18* 
-03 
-06 


Conpliance 
Followed 
by  New 
Misbehavior 


Def i  ance 


16 
-03 

32*** 
■13 

■03 
■03 

10 
■03 

06 
-14 

O'i 
02 
19* 


09 
-18 
16 

■22* 

-11 

-18* 

-10 

06 
-11 

01 

06 
-03 
■14 


-09 

02 

18* 
-03 

00 

02 

16 

18* 

11 

33*** 

36*** 
-06 
-15 


27 


student  Responses 


Compliance 
Fol lowed 

Teacher                            No                     Willing                   Grudging  by  New  Compliar 

Interventions  Change  Conpliance  Conpliance  Misbehavior         Defiance         Out  of  t 


Praise  peers  11  31*** 

Involve  parents  08  19* 

Moralize  11  09 

Control  through  touch/ 

physical  presence  05  28** 

Use  hunor  13  34*** 

Use  problem-solving 

strategies  06  1A 

Ask  rhetorical  questions  17*  18* 

State  reality/show 

awareness  03  19* 


-06  06  -18*  05 

36***  -10  00  09 

04  -18*  02  01 

03  01  -ir*  -10 
"11  -04  -08  07 

08  06  -12  -13 

07  00  -  06  02 

04  -20*  -13  14 


Note:    Decimal  points  are  omitted  from  the  correlation  coefficients 

*p<.05 

**p<.01 

***p<.001. 
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Table  3.4   Teachers'  Restwnses  to  the  General  Strategies  Interview  Categorized  According  to  the  Universal  Coding  System^ 


Failure   Perfec-    Under-      Hostile-      Passive  Hyper-    Distract-  Rejected  Shy/wit 

Syndrome  tionist    Achiever   Aggressive  Aggressive  Defiant  active    ible  Inwature   by  peers  drawn 


A.    General  Problem-Solving  Approach 


1.  Control/suppress  indesir- 

able  behavior  8 

2.  Shape  desirable  behavior  38 

3.  Solve  problem:  instruc- 
t  i  on/ 1  ra  i  ni  ng/mode I i  ng/ 

help  4 

4.  Help  student  cope  with 

problem  0 

5.  Identify  and  treat 

(external)  causes  3 

6.  Insight  0 


10  25  38 

5  19  15 


20 


18 
0 


16 

25 

12 
9 


46  59         24  20 

5  5         24  29 


7  10  2  13 

5  11  45  9 

12  13  37  40 

5  2  3  0 


19  13  1 

11  2  31 


49 


22 


12  51 
0  10 
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Failure   Perfec-    Under-      Hostile-      Passive  Hyper-    Distract-  Rejected  Shy/with 

Syndrome  tionist   Achiever   Aggressive   Aggressive  Defiant  active    ible         Imnature   by  peers  drawn 


7.  Appeal/persuade/change 
attitudes 

8.  Encourage/reassure/build 
self -concept/provide  sup- 
portive environment 

B.  Problem-Solving  Strategies 

0.  Not  a  problem 

1.  Nothing  can  be  done 

2.  Delegate  to  other  author- 
ity 

3.  Extinguish/ignore 

4.  Minimal  intervention/ 
redirect 

5.  Hunor/tension  release 

6.  Minimize  stress/ 
etrbarrassment 


56  28 


78  32  20  26 


0  2  0 

0  2  0 

0  0  2 

3  1  13 

3  7  14 

3  1  1 


18  15  5  4 


13  8  3  10 


2 
2 
0 

42 


2 
1 
2 

25 


21  12         33  32 

0  3  2  2 

2  2  5  4 


29 

0 
5 
4 

22 

8 
1 


16 

4 
2 
2 


1 
0 

10 


48 

12 
9 
1 


5 
1 

33 
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Failure   Perfec-    Under-       Hostile-      Passive  Hyper-   Distract-  Rejected  Shy/with 

Syndrome  tionist   Achiever   Aggressive   Aggressive  Defiant  active   ible  Inrature   by  peers  drawn 
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7.  Inhibit  through  physical 
proximity/voice  control/ 
eye  contact 

8.  Support  through  physical 
proximity/voice  control 

9.  Timeout:    extinc  ion/ 
removal 

10.  Time  out:    calm  down, 
reflect 

11.  Diagnosing 

12.  Criticize 

13.  Threaten/punish 

14.  Proscribing:  limits, 
rules,  expectations 

15.  Appeal/persuade 

16.  Contracts/conmitmert  to 
goals 


13; 


15 


0  2  19 


8  1 


0  3  29 


2 
0 
0 
26 


30  25 
50  27 


20 
0 
6 

49 

52 
16 

11 


19  33         30  12 


6  7  8  13 


17  29  10  3 


5 
0 
3 
46 


14 
0 
6 

61 


7 
0 
1 

18 


3 
0 
2 
19 


57  59         33  30 

18  14         13  5 

4  2  11 


13 


5 
0 
9 
14 

43 
12 


0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
4 


18 
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Table  3.4  (cont'd.) 


Failure  Perfec-    Ufxter-      Hostile-  Passive 


Hyper-  Distract- 


Rejected  Shy/wit 


Syndrome  tionist   Achiever   Aggressive  Aggressive  Defiant  active   ible         Immature    by  peers  drawn 


ERIC 


17.  Prescribing/telling/ 

instructing/eliciting  13  41  13  42 

18.  Direct  modeling  1  15  5  6 

19.  Indirect  modeling  1  25  4  6 

20.  Praise  52  31  15  19 

21.  Reward  35  14  49  28 

22.  Encouragement/positive 

expectations  37  12  13  6 

23.  Comfort/ reassurance  4  15  0  3 

24.  Kid  gloves  treatment  7  15  1  7 

25.  Eliminate  source  of  problem       3  4  21  15 

26.  Counseling/producing 

insight  1  5  1  17 

27.  Bui  Id  self-concept  6T  26  19  8 

28.  Relationship  3  2  8  12 

29.  Change  task  56  10  35  4 

30.  Change  physical  environment/      0  2  1  18 
isolation 
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14 
3 
1 

22 
11 

2 
0 
7 
9 

5 
7 
15 
4 
2 


20 
0 
6 
15 
18 

5 
2 
3 
9 

2 
11 
5 
2 
1 


25 
3 
5 

14 
31 

1 
2 
4 
42 

5 
2 
2 


14 
0 
3 
19 
21 

7 
1 
1 

32 

0 
6 
1 


25  44 
20  31 


42 
8 
4 

26 
9 

22 
7 
4 
7 

0 
22 

5 
10 

0 


29 
2 

23 
4 
1 

2 
7 
0 
34 

16 
18 
2 
0 

0 


13 
0 
4 

26 
11 

19 
2 

13 
0 
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Table  3.4  (cont'd.) 


Failure  Perfec-  Under-  Hostile-  Passive  Hyper-  Distract- 
Svndrome  tionist   Achiever   Aggressive  Aggi-essive  Defiant  active  Ible   


31.  Change  social  environment 

32.  Grotp  work 

33.  Involves  peers  for  support 

34.  Involves  peers  to  pressure/ 
pmish 

35.  Involves  parents  for  sup- 
port or  problem  solving 

36.  Involves  parents  to 
pressure/puni  sh 

37.  Involves  school-based 
authority  figures  or 
professionals  to  support 
or  problem  solve 

38.  Involves  school-based 
authority  figures  or 
professionals  to  pressure 
or  punish 


13 
6 
10 


20 


20 


10 
11 
1 


19 


10 


9 
1 
8 


23 


11 


7 
21 
7 


26 


15 


30 


11 
7 
3 

14 

19 


13 


4 
6 
6 


15 


27 


25 


4 
10 
7 


23 


16 


7 
2 
10 


10 


Rejected  ShyA 
Inmature  by  peers  drawr 


10 
9 
15 


25 


59 
57 
30 


20 


20 


12 


28 
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Table  3.4  (cont'd.) 


Failure   Perfec-    Under-      Hostile-      Passive  Hyper-  Oistract- 

Syndrome  tionist   Achiever   Aggressive  Aggressive  Defiant  active  ible 


Rejected  Shy/Hil 
Imtneture  by  peers  drawn 


39.  Involves  outside  medical 
or  mental  health  profes- 
sionals 

40.  Work  with/counsel  parents 

41.  Academic  help 


1 
2 

59 


1 
4 
15 


1 
6 
18 


C.    Teacher  Mentions  Using  Long-term  Prevention/Solution  Strategies 

80  75  56  57 


1 

0 
6 

62 


D.    Teacher  specifies  different  strategies  for  different  subtypes  of  the  problem 


E.    Teacher's  Motivation 

1.  Survival/concern  about  self 

2.  Instructional  concerns 

3.  Group  functioning  and 
safety 


22 

2 
84 


17 

0 
46 


15 

7 
46 


22 

10 
20 

51 


20 

31 

20 

47 


6 
1 
6 

59 

29 

61 
23 

48 


19 
0 
4 

72 

26 

5 
44 

53 


4 
1 

33 
79 
27 
1 

62 
10 


1 
4 
18 

79 

32 

1 
10 

30 


1 
3 
1 

69 

30 

0 
3 

63 


31 
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Table  3.4  (cont'd.) 


Failure  Perfec-    Under-      Hostile-      Passive  Hyper-  Distract- 

Syndrodie  tionist   Achiever  Aggressive   Aggressive  Defiant  active  ible 


Rejected  Shy/w 
Immature   by  peers  drawn 


4.  Concern  about  problem 
student 

5.  Prepare  individual  for 
better  future  life 

6.  Society's  needs 

7.  Proncte  morality 

8.  Uphold  school  rules 

9.  Personal  irritation/anger 
10.  Other 

F.  Punishment 

0.  None 

1.  Inmediate 

2.  Backup 

3.  Last  resort 


55 

4 
0 
0 
0 


88 


71 

8 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

88 


35 

24 
2 
0 
0 
5 
0 

66 
12 
11 


38 

10 
0 
1 
9 
9 
0 

46 

25 
22 


24 

3 

2 
0 
2 
14 
0 

48 
21 

21 


30 

7 
1 
0 
9 
22 
0 

34 
37 
23 


19  50 


3 
0 
1 
1 
13 
0 

76 
3 
11 


4 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

75 
7 

12 
0 


63 

6 
1 
1 

0 

17 

0 

80 
8 


60 

4 
1 
4 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


No  data  are  included  for  problem  student  type  No.  4  (low  achiever)  because  the  Universal  coding  system  does  not  apply  to  this  type.  The 
the  nunbers  of  teachers  whose  responses  to  the  interview  concerning  the  problem  student  type  were  coded  into  corresponding  coding  categori 
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Table  3.5  Teachers'  Responses  to  the  Vignettes  Categorized  According  to  the  Universal  Coding 

Failure      Perfec-     Under-       Low  Hostile        Passive  Hyper-       Distract-  Rejectee 

Syndrome    tionist   .  achiever    Achiever    Aggressive    Aggressive  Defiant     active       ible  iBneture    by  peers 

Codinfi  categories  -I13_51Z_92112_24_214       _6181022_3     157     19  1123^16 

General  Response  to  the  Vignette 

A.  Goal  of  influence  attempt 

1.  Improve  mental  hy- 
giene or  coping  skills       58      43      37   63      14     23      90     90      42      35        12       7     15      2      40     35      28     32        28     37      64  58 

2.  Shape  through 

'"^""^  "      65      47  32      47    28       9     15        5      13         6      20      4      3      23     27      46     66         5     20      24  40 

3.  Control  through 

threat  or  punishment  7      18      30     6      71     75       3      2      78      72       86      81     94     97      69     67      39     29       74     50      24  22 

B.  Teachers'  Perceptions  About  Themselves 

1.  Controllability: 

Teacher  can  effect  change       86      80      84   85      61     76      46     48      34      52       89      80     46     41      67     66      78     76       86     69      72  51 

2.  Stability:  expects 

stable  inprovements  78      77      65   82      49     70      43     75      49      41        43      55     64     56      41     31      37     58       69     69      57  46 

3.  Globality:  expects 

generalized  inprovements         70      50      51    75      37     36      40     63      54      43        13      20     32     15      25     34      25     33       34     41      54  47 
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Table  3.5  (cont'd.) 


Failure      Perfec-     Under-        Low  Hostile         Passive  Hyper- 

Svndrome     tionist     achiever     Achiever     Aggressive    Aggressive  Defiant  active 


Distract- 
ible 


Coding  Categories  -112-517_9      2112_24_2      1A       _6      18      10     22     _315  719 

11.    Attenots  to  manipulate  student  behavior  through  rewards,^  ponishment.  support,  or  threat/pressure 
A.  Rewards 

75      91      91    94      71     93      93     93      96  90 


0.  No  rewards 

1.  Syitfcolic  reward 

2.  Material  reward 

3.  Special  privilege 

4.  Teacher  reward 

5.  Other 

6.  Contracts 
B.  Punishments 

0.  No  punishment 

1.  Loss  of  privilege 

2.  Punitive  isolation 

3.  Extra  time 


95      93     96     98      83    85      93  87 


11 
5 
9 
2 
0 
5 


5     0       12  1 


0  0 


2     0  12 


0  2 

0  2 

1  0 


2  .1 

0  1 

1  2 


Rejected 
Inmature    by  peers 

11     23      4  16 


90  94  94  89 
0      0       0  1 


4  4  40  25  6  10  4  10  6 
0  0  0  0  6  42  0  1  8  25  15 
2        200       16      701        0        2  7 


14     46      0       4      3       3  12 


5     17     15      17     28       2  4 


6  20 


1  1 


1  1 

0  1 

1  0 


92      90      89  98      36     39      96     95      21      39       68      59      4     13      29     52      85     77       90     90      95  94 
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Table  3.5  (cont'd.) 

Coding  Categories 

4.  Extra  requirements 

5.  Restitution 

6.  Phytical  punishment 

7.  Other  adult 

8.  Other 

C.  Sicportive  Behaviors 

0.  No  supportive  behavior 

1.  Specific  praise 

2.  Global  praise 

3.  Encouragement 

4.  Comfort/reassurance 

5.  Defending  student 

6.  Kid  gloves  treatment 

7.  Supportive  isolation 

8.  Involves  peers 

9.  Involves  parents 


Failure      Perfec-     Under-       Low  Hostile        Passive  Hyper-  Distract- 

Svndroroe     tionist     achiever    Achiever    Aggressive    Aggressive  Defiant     active  ible 


1      13      5  17 


0 
0 
0 
1 
1 

10 


1  0 
1  0 
0  0 


7       3       2  2 
51      38      36  26 
4       3      19  56 


0  0 


12       19  44 


21  12  _24 
3        0  0 


0  0  21  13 
2     0       19  13 

7     1       49  49 


18       12      24    11        7  8 


0     2        1  11 


4 

5 

1  1 

7  20 

8  5 
0  0 


_2  j4 
1  3 


23 
3 


13       12        4    11        2      8      31     24  11 


1       57  27 


0  15  10 

1  36  42 
7        1  2 

0 
0 
0 
0 


27     17       13  14 


11 
4 


18      10     22      3     15      7  19 


1 

54 


2     10  8 


8  8  63  61 
7       16     21  39 


1  1 
5  14 
5  12 


3  2 
1  0 
1  3 


0  0  0 
0      0  0 


45       59     69     77      31     33      27  21 


7  6 
0  0 


2     6  13 


15       2  16 


35  18  2  2  28  16  23  13 

1  1  3  1  13  12  6  21 

6  3  1  0  7  3  7  6 

4  1  5  2  6  8  6  7 


Rejected 
Itimature    by  peers 

11  a 

3  0 


37  16  12 

0  0  3  2 

0  0  2  4 

114  2 

0  5  6  7 

0  2  17  31 

23  8  10  8 

0  1  0  2 
10  38  74  79 

1  11  2  5 
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Table  3.5  (cont'd.) 


Failure      Perfec-     Utxler-       Low  Hostile        Passive  Hyper-  Distract- 

Svndrome    ticnist     achiever    Achiever    Aggressive    Aggressive  Defiant     active  ible 


Coding  Categories  _1      15     _5     17  _£ 

10.  Involves  other  adults  7       3       2     5  3 

11.  Instruction 
.12.  Modeling  acceptance 
13.  Other 

D.    Threatening/Pressuring  Behaviors 

0.  No  threatening/pres- 
suring behaviors 

1.  Specific  criticism  0  1 

2.  Global  criticism  1  3 

3.  Sarcasm/ridicule  1  1 

4.  "Diagnosing"  0  0 

5.  Third  degree  0  1 

6.  Involves  peers  0  0 

7.  Involves  parents  1  0 

8.  Involves  other  adults  0  0 

9.  Other  1  1 


21  12  24  2  14 
2      27     17      16  7 


_6      18      10     22     _315  719 


1  1 


6     14       8  9 


75      68      54   37      14     22      61     74      32  23 


1  0 


15      11       15    17      10     11       16     16      10  13 


8  8  14  14  20  19  20  33 
0        000        00  00 


8 


21     26      30  19 


95      90      95   98      69     63      96     96      75      69       65      63     64     61      83     61      72  83 


2     0      14  18 
3  7 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  c 


0     0  12 


13  11 


10 
3 
2 
6 
0 
3 
1 
9 


12 
9 
4 

J 
1 
2 
0 
0 
10 


9  8  10 
9  in  7 
2 
0 
0 
0 

0  13  8 

1  4  6 
8     13  16 


8  22  14 

4  8  2 

0  5 

0  1 


1  1 
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Rejected 
Imtiature    by  peers 

11     23      4  16 


37     51      53  45 


2     14      16  23 


63     76      97  90 
27     12       0  4 
6      4       0  2 


Table  3.5  (cont'd.) 

Failure      Perfec-     Under-       Low  Hostile  Passive 

Svndrane    tionist     achiever    Achiever     Aggressive    Aggressive  Defiant 


Coding  Categories 

_1 

13 

_5 

17 

_9 

21 

12 

,  24 

_2 

14 

_6 

18 

10 

22 

III.    Comnonlv  Mentioned  Strategies  for  ResDondimj  to  Deoictpd  Prnhipm  Pohnuinr 

A.    Strateiges  for  solving  academic  oroblem 

0.  None 

82 

92 

95 

97 

96 

98 

4 

9 

97 

94 

97 

98 

94 

98 

1.  Help 

9 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

81 

76 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2.    Reduce/change  task 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

37 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3.   Deal  with  affect 

2 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

44 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4.    Involving  parents 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5.   Diagnostic  workips 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6.  Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

B.    Problem  solving  strategies  (nonacademic) 

0.  None 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

TO 

1 0 

77 
1  f 

n 
u 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.    No  response/avoidance 

1 

0 

5 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

7 

6 

0 

0 

2.    Teacher  delegates 

problem  to  other  authority 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

34 

13 

0 

1 

18 

27 

3.  Extinguish 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

14 

8 

1 

0 

4.  Postpone 

2 

4 

1 

12 

3 

2 

5 

0 

5 

5 

6 

3 

10 

3 

5.    Management  response 

10 

6 

15 

9 

19 

13 

1 

3 

11 

30 

52 

54 

28 

34 
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Table  3.5  (cont'd.) 

Coding  Categories 

6.  Tension  release 

7.  Reward 

8.  Punishment 

9.  Removal  or  isolation. 

10.  Prescribing/modeling 

11.  Proscribing 

12.  Change  physical 
environment 

13.  Change  social 
envi  ronment 

14.  Eliminate  source 
of  problem 

15.  Catharsis 

16.  Insight 

17.  Builds  self -concept 

18.  Relationship 

19.  Involves  parents 

20.  Other 

ERIC 
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Failure      Perfec-     Under-       Low  Hostile        Passive  Hyper-  Oistract- 

Syndrone  ,  tionist     achiever    Achiever    Aggressive    Aggressive  Defiant     active  ible 


Rejected 
Irnnature    by  peers 


J.      13_517_9      21  12_24_2 


2 
23 
6 
0 


15: 


5  20  0  0 
5     0      33  13 


7  1  58  47 

0  0  0  7 

66      82      70  39  32  24 

1        3      20  12  22  30 


8       4  3  4  4  20 

12       10  20  5  20  14 

0        0  0  1  16  1 

19       21  38  70  11  23 

69      47  40  33  5  8 

2  0  0  0  1 


0     5  14 


13     1  11 


11        7     31  11 


1i 
4  10 
4  8 
49  46 
1  6 


8      24  20 


24  23 


1       17  13 


1       1      29  16 


4  12 
22  30 
2  2 


3 

19 
0 


15      10     22     _3     15      7  19 


10 
1 
9 
2 
0 
3 
0 


7  7 
9  11 


6  1 
4  16 


H  23 
2  4 


28  35  73  74  17  32  15  20 
5  3  5  3  7  15  to 

29  34  28  24  58  19  33  41 
18  13  19  30  13  31  6  12 


9     10      6      21     34      36  29 


1      20     36  1 


12     12     10      37     26      11  11 


1 


3  0 
2  0 


2  6  3 
2      2  1 


5  4  7 

1  0  3 
3  1  2 

2  3  5 


2  0 
2  6 
1  0 


A  16 
9  3 


32  74  15 
56     17  3 


19     24      23     32  1 


16      4      3      20      6      12      7        13     23      82  87 


3     14      19  15 


0  4 


29     12      32  15 
2      1      25  19 
3  1 


2  2 
0  0 
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Table  3.5  (cont'd.) 


Failure      Perfec-     Under-       Low  Hostile        Passive  Hyper-  Distract- 

Svndrome    tionist     achiever     Achiever    digressive    Aggressive  Defiant     active  jfale 


Coding  Categories  _1      11    _5  17 

C.   Developing  student  insight 


_?      21       12     24      2  14 


-24_2      14       _6      18      1022_315  719 


0.  None 

1.  Recognize  own  behavior 
or  its  consequences 

2.  Causes  of  own  behavior 

3.  Recognize  others' 
behavior 

4.  Causes  of  others' 
behavior 

5.  Student's  feelings 

6.  Others'  feelings 

7.  Teacher's  goals/ 
feelings 


79      75      59   28      86     74      90     94      74  63 


7  17  21    27  10  18        0  0 

1  2  7     6  0  0        4  0 

6  3  15   56  2  2        1  0 

0  0  0  0  1  0 
10  15  10 

1  0  11  0  3 

4  3  8   11  4  7 


D.  Rationale/justification  for  demands 

0.  Mo  demands  33      12      12   51       11  9 

1.  No  rationales  40      49      21    26      46  33 

2.  Cites  rules  0  4 


34     0      26  23 


erIc 


157 


0 
0 


12  17 
6  6 


2 

13 
6 


90  83  17  11 
6  9  36  41 
0       0        7  17 


Rejected 
Itrmature    by  peers 

11     23      4  16 


0 
3 


16 


87     83     88      61     71      86     87       67    85      65  82 


7 
0 


5 
2 


0 
0 


1  1 


1        5  10 


27  23 


8  8 
1  0 


1  1 


0 
0 


1  0 

6  1 

15  5 

1  1 


0 
0 


47  59  58  44  48  44  59  48 
17       19     18     58       10     12        2  6 


10 
1 


7 
2 


6 

0 


8  3 


21  8 


16 
7 
6 


4 
2 
4 


7      8      1        8     11       16     12        13     11  30 


27  36  16  1  7 
14      2      10  5 


Table  3.5  (cont'd.) 

Coding  Categories 

3.  Personal  appeal 

4.  Moralizes 

5.  Induces  enpathy 

6.  Logical  analysis 

7.  Pride/self -concept 


Failure      Perfec-     Under-       Low  Hostile        Passive  Hyper-  Distract- 

Syndrome    ticnist    achiever     Achiever     Aggressive    Aggressive  Defiant     active  ible 

J.13^1ZJ2      2112_24_2      14       _6      18      10     22     _315  719 


Rejecte< 
Imnature    by  peert 


8  6  9  2  7  6 

0  0  1  0  3  5 

0  0  0  0  0  19 

5  16  34  15  20  32 

20  23  6  9  13  7 


0      0  4  7 

0      0  18  8 

0      0  19  9 

0      1  10  14 
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Among  students  who  show  unsatisfactory  achievement  progress,  we  studied 
four  subtypes:     low  achievers  and  three  types  of  underachievers .     Low  achievers 
are  students  who  make  limited  progress  because  of  limited  ability  or  readiness 
rather  than  because  of  motivation  problems  (although  motivation  problems  are 
likely  to  develop  in  most  such  students  if  they  continually  experience  failure 
and  frustration).     Low  achievers'  slow  progress  may  reflect  the  level  of 
success  that  can  be  expected  from  them  given  their  limited  abilities.  In 
contrast,  underachievers  work  below  their  abilities.     Some  underachieve  because 
of  low  self-concept/failure  syndrome /learned  helplessness  reasons:     They  become 
so  defeated  that  they  eventually  give  up  serious  learning  efforts.  Others 
underachieve  because  of  neurotic  perfectionism:     They  are  more  concerned  about 
avoiding  mistakes  than  about  learning,  so  they  are  inhibited  about  classroom 
participation  and  counterproductively  compulsive  in  their  work  habits. 
Finally,  some  students  underachieve  due  to  alienation:     They  see  little  or  no 
value  in  what  is  taught  at  school,  so  they  do  only  enough  to  get  by  rather  than 
trying  to  do  their  best. 

Findings  concerning  these-  four  student  types  are  presented  in  Chapters 
4-7,  beginning  in  Chapter  4  with  low  achievers.     Unlike  the  other  11  problem 
student  types  addressed,  low  achievers'  problems  are  rooted  primarily  in 
limited  academic  abilities  rather  than  disturbances  in  personal  adjustment 
generally  or  in  adaptation  to  the  role  of  student  at  school. 
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Low  achievement  was  the  only  problem  addressed  in  our  study  that  would 
not  be  described  primarily  as  a  problem  in  personal  or  behavioral  adjustment. 
It  was  included  as  a  way  to  call  teachers'  attention  to  the  difference  between, 
and  then  elicit  their  contrasting  strategies  for  responding  to,  unsatisfactory 
achievement  progress  due  to  limited  ability  and  unsatisfactory  achievement 
progress  due  to  motivational  problems  (failure  syndrome,  perfectionism, 
alienation  from  school) .     The  teachers  did  in  fact  suggest  quite  different 
strategies  for  responding  to  these  different  types  of  achievement  progress 
problems . 

The' students  whom  we  described  to  teachers  as  low  achievers  have 
difficulty  keeping  up  with  their  classmates  due  to  limitations  in  academic 
ability  and  background  knowledge.     Their  I.Q.  and  achievement  test  scores  are 
relatively  low,  although  within  the  normal  range.     They  are  not  profoundly 
retarded  children  who  probably  do  not  belong  in  regular  classrooms;  nor  are 
they  students  hampered  by  specific  learning  disabilities  that  can  be  diagnosed 
and  addressed  by  special  education  personnel.     Perhaps  they  are  best  described 
simply  as  slow  learners  who  are  not  progressing  at  a  normal  rate  and  thus  are 
not  keeping  up  with  the  class.     For  example,  many  students  can  decode 
reasonably  well  but  cannot  read  with  enough  efficiency  to  allow  them  to 
understand  and  remember  what  they  read.     These  students  may  seem  to  make  at 
least  minimally  satisfactory  progress  in  the  early  grades  when  the  curriculum 
concentrates  on  the  basics  of  the  three  Rs.    However,  as  they  move  into  the 
middle  grades,  the  curricular  emphasis  shifts  more  toward  comprehension  and  the 
use  of  basic  skills  for  thinking  and  problem  solving.    Textbooks  and  teaching 
methods  begin  to  assume  that  they  have  attained  functional  literacy  and  can 
learn  through  independent  study.     Instead  of  being  able  to  handle  70  or  80 
percent  of  the  academic  demands  made  on  them,  slow  learners'  effective  mastery 


now  begins  to  drop  toward  zero.     The  value  of  many  activities  is  lost  to  them 
because  they  do  not  understand  the  directions  or  cannot  comprehend  enough  of 
the  text  to  be  able  to  follow  it.     Similarly,  their  problems  in  mathematics 
become  magnified  when  the  instructional  emphasis  shifts  from  memorizing  basic 
computation  facts  to  working  on  more  difficxilt  problems  that  assiame  this 
earlier  knowledge  as  a  basis.    As  slow  learners  fall  further  behind,  it  becomes 
more  difficult  to  teach  them  using  instructional  materials  and  methods 
developed  for  the  grade  level.     Some  slow  learners  may  still  be  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  class  if  provided  with  tutoring  or  other  forms  of  special  help,  but 
others  may  begin  to  require  individualized  materials  and  instruction. 

Given  sufficient  instructional  support,  slow  learners  may  make  steady 
progress  and  achieve  enough  to  satisfy  both  their  teachers  and  themselves,  even 
though  they  may  remain  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  class  in  overall 
achievement.     However,  if  they  should  become  frustrated  too  often  because  they 
can't  handle  tasks  and  can't  get  the  help  they  need  when  they  need  it,  or  if 
they  frequently  feel  humiliated  because  they  are  not  keeping  up  with  their 
classmates,  they  may  begin  to  show  symptoms  of  failure  syndrome  (Chapter  5). 
That  is,  they  may  lose  their  motivation  to  persist  with  their  learning  efforts 
and  instead  begin  to  give  up  quickly  at  the  first  sign  of  frustration.  Or, 
they  may  become  more  concerned  with  covering  up  their  confusion  than  with 
learning  what  the  task  is  intended  to  teach.  ,  The  latter  students  may  begin  to 
show  symptoms  of  alienation  (Chapter  7).     They  may  begin  to  withdraw  into 
passivity  rather  than  participate  in  lessons,  to  leave  items  blank  or  simply 
guess  the  an.swers  instead  of  seeking  help,  or  to  become  behavior  problems.  At 
this  point,  the  teacher  is  faced  not  only  with  low  achievement  due  to  limited 
academic  ability,  but  also  with  underachievement  due  to  motivational  problems. 
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Suggestions  for  Teaching  Low  Achievers 

For  most  teachers,  low  achievement  by  slower  learners  is  an  enduring 
dilemma  that  they  must  cope  with  as  best  they  can,  not  simply  a  problem  that 
they  can  solve  in  any  permanent  sense.     Teachers  must  teach  classes  of  20-40 
students  who  usually  differ  considerably  in  general  academic  abilities  and  in 
specific  readiness  for  what  will  be  taught  at  their  grade  level,  so  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  some  students  will  achieve  more/faster  than  others.  Experts 
disagree  on  issues  such  as  how  much  can  be  expected  from  slow  learners  and  how 
much  teachers  should  focus  on  their  slow  learners'  needs  (rather  than  the  needs 
of  other  subgroups  in  the  class).    However,  they  tend  to  suggest  similar 
strategies,  especially  providing  tutorial  help  to  slow  learners  and 
individualizing  their  assignments. 

For  example,  Mclntyre  (1989)  culled  suggestions  for  teaching  low 
achievers  from  a  variety  of  sources.    Many  of  the  suggestions  involved 
individualizing  these  students'  activities  or  assignments:     downgrading  the 
difficulty  of  the  task;  using  multisensory  input  sources  to  reduce  the  emphasis 
on  learning  by  studying  texts;  building  assignments  around  the  student's 
interests;  teaching  through  the  student's  strongest  learning  modality;  making 
sure  that  assignments  are  well  structured  and  within  the  range  of  the  student's 
ability  leve""  ;  keeping  assignments  short;  and  making  sure  that  the  first  part 
of  the  assignment  is  easy  or  familiar  to  provide  initial  success  experiences. 

A  second  group  of  suggestions  focused  on  providing  directions  to 
structure  tasks  for  the  student:     Have  the  student  repeat  instructions  to  you 
to  make  sure  that  he  or  she  knows  what  is  supposed  to  be  done;  model  task 
performance  while  thinking  out  loud  and  train  the  student  in  methods  of 
self- instructional  guidance;  outline  for  the  student  exactly  what  must  be  done 
to  achieve  the  desired  level  of  accomplishment;  and  set  time  limits  within 
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which  the  work  should  be  done,  preferably  longer  limits  than  necessary  so  that 
the  student  can  "beat  the  clock." 

A  third  set  of  suggestions  focused  on  providing  the  student  with  task 
assistance  or  remedial  tutoring:     Provide  such  help  yourself  or  arrange  for 
tutoring  by  an  aide,  adult  volunteer,  older  student,  or  classmate;  set  up  a 
"suudy  buddy"  system  to  encourage  the  student  to  collaborate  with  a 
neighborhood  friend  during  study  sessions  at  their  homes;  reassure  the  student 
that  help  is  available  if  needed;  sit  the  student  among  average  students  (not 
superior  students)  with  whom  the  student  enjoys  friendly  relationships,  and  ask 
these  classmates  to  help  keep  the  student  "on  track"  by  writing  down 
assignments  and  due  dates  and  by  providing  task  assistance;  rephrase  questions 
or  provide  hints  when  the  student  is  unable  to  respond;  praise  the  student  when 
he  or  she  responds  acceptably;  and  have  the  student  revise  work  that  is 
unacceptable . 

Finally,  some  of  the  strategies  focused  on  maintaining  the  student's 
motivation:     Provide  encouragement  and  positive  comments  on  papers;  assist  the 
student  in  setting  realistic  goals  and  evaluating  accomplishments;  call 
attention  to  successes  and  send  positive  notes  home;  encourage  the  student  to 
focus  on  trying  to  do  better  than  the  previous  day's  or  week's  performance 
rather  than  to  compete  with  classmates;  use  contracting  methods;  and  give  marks 
and  report  card  grades  on  the  basis  of  effort  and  production  rather  than  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  class. 

Abbott  (1978)  published  a  similar  collection  of  strategies.     She  included 
many  of  those  mentioned  by  Mclntyre,  along  with  some  additional  ones:  keep 
directions  simple,  if  necessary  dividing  the  task  into  parts  rather  than 
providing  lengthy  directions  that  the  student  may  not  be  able  to  remember;  seat 
the  student  toward  the  front  of  the  class  and  maintain  frequent  eye  contact; 
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provide  extra  assignments  that  address  learning  needs  and  allow  the  student  to 
earn  extra  credit  toward  grades;  and  keep  in  close  communication  with  the 
person  or  persons  who  tutor  the  student,  to  make  sure  that  the  tutoring  focuses 
on  the  student's  primary  needs  and  that  you  are  kept  abreast  of  progress  and 
problems . 

Good  and  Brophy  (1994)  reviewed  research  indicating  that  low  achievers 
need  frequent  monitoring  and  supplementary  tutoring  from  the  teacher  (or  an 
adequate  substitute) ,  not  just  exposure  to  so-called  individualized 
instructional  materials  (too  many  of  these  materials  are  restricted  to 
low- level,  repetitive  tasks  that  amount  to  busy^rork  rather  than  truly  remedial 
instruction).     Also,  low  achievers  often  need  to  be  retaught  using  varied  and 
enriched  forms  of  instruction,  not  just  to  be  recycled  through  the  original 
instruction  followed  by  additional  drill  and  practice.     Other  strategies 
mentioned  by  Good  and  Brophy  included  the  following:     Collect  books  and 
instructional  materials  that  address  content  taught  at  your  grade  but  are 
written  at  easier  reading  levels;  tutor  slow  learners  in  independent  reading 
and  study  skills,  not  just  in  subject-matter  content;  identify  the  most  basic 
and  necessary  learnings  embedded  in  each  curriculum  unit  and  make  sure  that  the 
slow  learners  master  those,  even  if  they  do  not  learn  some  of  the  less 
necessary  things  that  their  classmates  may  be  learning;  provide  them  with  study 
guides  and  related  learning  supports;  combine  sympathy  for  slow  learners  with 
determination  to  see  that  they  meet  established  learning  goals,  rather  than 
misdirecting  your  sympathy  by  making  sure  that  these  students  are  happy  in 
school  but  not  making  sure  that  they  are  learning;  and  to  the  extent  that 
frustration  or  other  motivational  problems  arise,  reinforce  instructional 
strategies  with  motivational  strategies  (such  as  those  emphasized  in  Chapter  5 
for  dealing  with  failure  syndrome  problems). 
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Responses  to  the  General  Strategy  Interview 
Low  achievers  were  described  to  the  teachers  as  follows: 
These  children  have  difficulty,  even  though  they  may  be  willing  to 
work.     Their  problem  is  low  potential  or  lack  of  readiness  rather 
than  poor  motivation.  They 

a.  Have  difficulty  following  directions. 

b.  Have  difficulty  completing  work. 

c.  Display  poor  retention. 

d.  Progress  slowly. 

Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  this  description. 
A  More  Effective  Teacher 

When  they  have  difficulty  in  following  directions,  I  would  give  them  only 
one  or  two  directions  at  one  time  and  gradually  build  up  on  following 
directions  until  they  were  able  to  do  it  with  more  competency.     When  they 
are  having  difficulty  completing  work,  if  the  work  is  definitely  too 
hard,  I  would  cut  down  the  work  load  and  put  them  into  a  situation  where 
they  can  meet  more  successes.     I  often  have  other  children  work  with  them 
on  reading.     The  reverse  of  that  is  that  these  children  make  excellent 
tutors  to  other  children  who  are  at  about  the  same  ability  level.  Not 
only  are  they  teaching  other  children,  they  are  getting  the  material 
themselves  and  having  to  understand  it  before  they  can  explain  it  to 
someone  else.     This  has  been  extremely  successful  in  dealing  with  a 
couple  of  cases  that  I  have  had.     If  I  find  the  child  isn't  making  any 
headway  whatsoever,  I  would  tend  to  think  that  he  probably  has  more 
severe  learning  difficulties  than  what  I  could  cope  with  alone  in  the 
classroom.     I  would  refer  him  to  our  special  services  where  he  would  be 
evaluated.     If  it  proved  that  this  child  was  of  just  plain  low  ability,  I 
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would  see  about  getting  a  university  student  to  tutor  the  child  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  when  they  come  in.    My  general  thought  about  a 
child  like  this  is  that  you  have  his  motivation  and  you  have  his  bodily 
presence  within  the  classroom,  and  because  he  xs  so  willing,  there  has  to 
be  a  method  in  which  you  can  deal  with  him.     He  needs  to  meet  successes 
so  that  he  doesn't  become  completely  turned  off  by  school.    My  most 
successful  strategy  in  working  with  this  child  has  been  having  them  tutor 
children  of  the  same  ability.     Probably  one  of  the  least  successful 
things  would  be  to  send  them  back  to  their  seat  and  say  "Oh,  go  ahead  and 
do  it,  you  can  do  it,"  or  "Do  as  much  as  you  can."     It's  better  to  set  a 
specific  goal  and  say,  "Why  don't  you  try  to  complete  this  much,  because 
these  are  things  we  have  talked  about.    At  the  end  of  that  time,  bring  it 
back  to  me,"  so  that  he  can  have  an  immediate  reward  for  it.     It  sounds 
very  structured  to  always  set  goals  for  a  child,  but  I  think  children 
having  a  lot  of  difficulty  need  to  have  specific  limitations  set  on  them 
and  to  see  that  they  are  actually  able  to  do  it.   .   .   .My  math  program  is 
completely  individualized,  as  well  as  spelling  and  some  of  the  other 
areas,  so  they  would  be  working  in  a  book  that  they  are  able  to  meet 
successes  in.     It  would  be  almost  impossible  and  completely  deflating  to 
them  to  have  to  compete  with  a  child  who  is  able  to  do  things  readily  and 
quickly. 

A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

I  have  a  little  girl  like  this  right  now.     These  children  could  be 
immature.     They  could  not  ba  ready  for  first  grade  work  at  all.     They  may 
need  to  go  back  to  kindergarten.     The  first  thing  I  would  do  is  call  the 
parent  right  away  and  find  out  if  this  child  has  had  problems  before. 
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They  probably  have.     We  could  look  in  the  cumulative  file.     If  we  had  the 
other  teacher  in  the  building  we  could  talk  to  her  or  him,  and  then  check 
with  the  parent.     I  would  think  that  this  child  probably  was  not  ready 
for  this  grade  and  maybe  the  best  thing  would  be  to  repeat  kindergarten. 
Or,  they  might  have  a  learning  disability,  so  we  could  check  them  for 
that.     We  could  also  talk  with  the  counselor  about  him,  then  possibly 
have  her  check  this  child.     I  think  this  type  of  child  would  have  trouble 
all  year.     If  sounds  like  they  wouldn't  fit  in  a  regular  classroom, 
although  lots  of  times  we  have  to  keep  them  in  our  classroom.     My  goal 
would  be  to  put  this  child  where  they  could  do  some,  have  a  learning 
experience,  but  by  staying  in  this  room  you  would  have  to  design  a 
special  program  for  them  which  would  be  a  lot  easier  for  them  than  the 
one  that  most  of  the  children  are  ready  for.     Then  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  hopefully  the  parents  would  let  the  kids  stay  in  the  same  grade  or 
if  possible  they  could  have  gone  back  to  kindergarten. 

Summary  data  for  responses  to  the  low  achievers'  interview  are  shown  in 
Table  4.1.     Table  4.1  incorporates  two  types  of  information  from  our 
statistical  analyses:     frequency  data  and  correlational  data.     The  frequency 
data  are  embedded  in  the  numbers  show  in  the  column  at  the  left  of  the  table. 
These  are  the  numbers  of  teachers  whose  interview  transcripts  were  coded  for 
the  corresponding  categories  described  in  each  respective  row.     Again,  bear  in 
mind  triat  these  numbers  are  approximate  percentages  because  98  teachers  (almost 
100)  were  interviewed. 

The  correlational  findings  are  embedded  in  the  plus  or  minus  signs  that 
are  attached  to  some  of  the  frequency  numbers.    As  described  near  the  end  of 
Chapter  3,  we  conducted  statistical  analyses  to  assess  relationships  between 
coding  categories  and  two  effectiveness  measures:     the  principals'  ratings  (for 


the  entire  sample  of  98  teachers)  and  the  extreme  groups  scores  (for  the  21 
teachers  rated  low  and  the  24  teach&rs  rated  high  by  both  the  principals  and 
the  observers) .    When  either  or  both  of  these  analyses  indicated  a 
statistically  significant  (below  the  .05  level)  relationship  between  the  coding 
category  and  the  effectiveness  measure,  the  direction  of  this  relationship  is 
indicated  in  Table  3.4  and  in  the  tables  shown  in  subsequent  chapters.  Plus 
signs  indicate  positive  relationships  between  coding  categories  and 
effectiveness  measures;  minus  signs  indicate  negative  relationships.  If 
neither  a  plus  sign  nor  a  minus  sign  appears,  there  was  no  statistically 
significant  rel'.ationship . 

The  categories  shown  in  Table  4.1  are  from  the  unique  system  that  we 
developed  for  coding  the  teachers'  responses  to  the  general  strategies 
interview  concerning  low  achieving  students.     Because  our  universal  system  for 
coding  interview  responses  did  not  apply  to  the  low  achievers  interviews,  no 
data  from  this  coding  system  were  available  for  inclusion  in  Table  4.1. 
However,  the  tables  in  subsequent  chapters  include  selected  findings  drawn  from 
the  data  for  the  universal  system  (shown  in  Table  3.4)  as  well  as  data  from  the 
unique  system  developed  for  the  problem  student  type  discussed  in  the  chapter. 

[Insert  Table  4.1  about  here] 

General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses 

A  majority  (59)  of  the  teachers  interpreted  the  problem  as  intended. 
That  is,  they  viewed  it  as  a  problem  of  slow  learning  due  to  limited  academic 
ability.     However,  in  addition  or  instead,  some  mentioned  learning  disabilities 
(24),  developmental  lags  (12),  perceptual  handicaps  (8),  or  other  possiblf- 
causes  for  the  problem.     All  of  the  teachers  said  that  they  would  provide 
academic  help  to  low  achievers.    Many  added  that  they  would  arrange  for 
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additional  help  from  an  aide,  student  teacher,  or  adult  volunteer  (38),  one  or 
more  classmates  (31),  a  resource  teacher  or  other  educational  specialist  (30), 
the  parents  (19) ,  or  older  students  acting  as  tutors  (11) . 

Most  (72)  of  the  teachers  spoke  of  personally  providing  sustained  help  to 
low  achievers  in  the  form  of  tutoring,  task  assistance,  and  review  or 
reteachir        In  addition  or  instead,  some  spoke  of  beginning  remediation 
efforts  by  assigning  work  at  these  students'  current  achievement  levels  (40), 
making  sure  that  they  get  off  to  a  good  start  when  they  begin  work  on 
assignments  (36),  arranging  for  extra  drill  or  practice  (31),  reducing 
expectations  by  giving  shorter  assignments  or  easier  work  (26) ,  using  concrete 
materials  or  learning  games  (23),  enlisting  ^^arental  support  and  task 
assistance  at  home  (16),  and  dividing  the  work  into  shorter  segments  or 
arranging  to  monitor  the  students'  progress  more  frequently  so  as  to  keep  them 
working  productively  (14).     Thus,  the  majority  of  the  teachers  would  take  it 
upon  themselves  to  decide  what  their  low  achievers  needed  and  then  attempt  to 
meet  these  needs  personally  with  help  from  aides,  parents,  or  classmates. 
However,  a  minority  would  seek  outside  professional  help  by  arranging  for  the 
student  to  be  taught  by  a  resource  teacher  or  other  specialist  (31)  or  by 
arranging  for  diagnostic  testing  and  then  seeking  to  implement  the  treatment 
suggestions  resulting  from  it  (19). 

Along  with  providing  academic  help,  75  of  the  teachers  mentioned 
strategies  that  would  address  motivation.    Given  our  description  of  low 
achievers,  motivational  strategies  would  be  appropriate  if  they  focused  on 
preventing  or  remediating  academic  self- concept  problems  and  related  reactions 
to  continued  failure.     However,  they  would  be  less  appropriate  if  they  were 
based  on  the  idea  that  these  students  were  lazy  and  needed  to  be  encouraged  or 
prodded  into  working  harder.    Most  of  the  motivational  strategies  mentioned 
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involved  providing  support:     encourage  and  reassure  low  achievers  or  reinforce 
their  accomplishments  (46) ,  help  them  to  recognize  and  appreciate  their 
progress  (25),  praise  their  accomplishments  (24),  change  the  tasks  or  materials 
if  necessary  to  allow  them  to  achieve  success  (14),  and  provide  extra, 
personalized  attention  (13).    However,  a  minority  of  teachers  mentioned 
emphasizing  to  low  achievers  that  they  need  to  work  hard  (12)  or  offering  them 
rewards  or  contracts  to  increase  their  motivation  to  do  so  (11). 

Relationships  Between  Interview  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

In  contrast  to  the  findings  for  most  of  the  other  problem  student  types, 
the  higher  rated  teachers  did  not  mention  a  significantly  greater  range  of 
strategies  for  working  with  low  achievers  than  the  lower  rated  teachers  did. 
However,  they  were  more  likely  to  mention  different  strategies  for  different 
subty^'is  of  low  achievers,  and  they  expressed  more  ideas  about  ineffective 
strategies  to  be  avoided.     They  also  were  more  likely  to  speak  of  relying  on 
their  own  observation  of  the  student  as  a  way  to  get  more  information  about  the 
problem,  and  to  speak  of  dividing  work  into  shorter  segments  or  monitoring 
progress  more  frequently  as  a  way  to  ensure  that  the  students'  work  remained 
productive . 

The  lower  rated  teachers  mentioned  most  of  the  same  strategies  for 
providing  academic  help  to  low  achievers,  but  they  were  more  likely  to  raise 
issues  of  achievement  expectations  or  student  motivation,  and  in  ways  that 
appeared  counterproductive.     These  teachers  were  more  likely  to  cite 
developmental  lags  as  possible  causes  for  low  achievement  and  to  stress  the 
need  to  avoid  overly  high  expectations.    Apparently,  some  of  the  lower  rated 
teachers  were  prone  to  underestimate  what  low  achievers  could  accomplish  in 
their  classrooms,  and  thus  to  expect  less  from  them  than  they  could  achieve. 
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Surprisingly,  the  lower  rated  teachers  also  were  more  likely  to  speak  of 
attempting  to  boost  low  achievers'  motivation  by  praising  their  accomplishments 
or  encouraging  them  to  work  harder.     Perhaps  the  teachers  who  emphasized  these 
strategies  were  overly  focused  on  student  motivation  and  did  not  provide  enough 
emphasis  on  the  academic  help  strategies  that  address  low  achievers'  needs  most 
directly. 

In  summary,  the  higher  rated  teachers  tended  to  identify  the  problem 
correctly  as  rooted  in  limited  academic  abilities  and  therefore  to  address  it 
with  primary  emphasis  on  academic  help  strategies  and  only  secondary  emphasis 
on  motivational  strategies.     Some  lower  rated  teachers  similarly  emphasized 
academic  help  strategies,  but  others  spoke  of  developmental  lags  and  limited 
expectations  or  emphasized  motivational  strategies  that  do    not  address  low 
achievers'  need  for  academic  help. 

Responses  to  Vignette  19. 
Vignette  12  reads  as  follows: 

Jeff  tries  hard  but  is  the  lowest  achiever  in  the  clas.s.    This  week 
you  taught  an  important  sequence  of  lessons.    You  spent  a  lot  of 
extra  time  with  Jeff  and  thought  he  understood  the  material.  Today 
you  are  reviewing.     All  the  other  students  answer  your  questions 
with  ease,  but  when  you  call  on  Jeff  he  is  obviously  lost. 
Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  Vignette  12 . 

A  More  Effective  Teacher 

"Jeff,  I  see  that  you  are  having  some  difficulty  with  some  of  the 
material  we  went  over  the  other  day.     That's  all  right.     I  know  that 
sometimes  you  need  a  little  bit  more  work  on  it,  and  there  is  no  problem 
with  that.    We  will  talk  about  the  problem  after  school,  and  possibly  I 
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can  give  you  some  material  to  take  home.     I'll  talk  with  j'our  parents  and 
they  might  be  able  to  help  you  with  the  difficulties  you  are  having.  So 
don't  worry  about  it.    We'll  just  work  a  little  harder  on  that  and  see  if 
we  can  maybe  present  it  in  a  different  way  so  that  you  can  understand 
it."    My  goal  would  be  to  try  to  make  him  not  feel  uncomfortable  in  that 
situation  but  to  try  to  give  him  encouragement  so  that  he  would  perhaps 
work  on  it  again  and  work  on  it  together  to  try  to  overcome  some  of  the 
obstacles.     So,  the  goal  would  be  to  get  him  to  learn  the  material. 
Possibly  working  again  on  where  he  is  having  difficulty.    My  rationale 
would  be  that  it  is  important  not  to  embarrass  him  any  further  or  make 
him  feel  less  capable.     But,  to  work  with  him  individually  when  other 
children  aren't  around  to  see  the  difficulty  he  is  having. 

A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

He  is  totally  not  paying  attention  to  anything  that's  going  on  in  the 
classroom.     I  would  just  ask  him  where  has  he  been  all  this  time  that  we 
have  been  going  through  these  lessons.     I'd  probably  say  "This  week  you 
will  not  have  any  free  time,  you  will  not  go  to  gym  like  you  would  like 
to  do,  you  will  not  go  to  art,  which  you  love  to  do,  and  you  definitely 
will  not  go  to  music,  since  you  seem  to  enjoy  that  music  class.  I'll 
just  keep  you  here  until  you  have  accomplished  these  objectives  I've  set 
out  for  you. " 

General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Response  to  Vipnette  12 

Throughout  the  book,  data  from  the  general  strategies  interviews  are  both 
summarized  in  the  text  and  detailed  in  tables.     The  vignette  data  are  handled 
differently.     Table  3.5  presents  frequency  data  from  th§  universal  system  for 
coding  vignettes.     However,  frequency  data  from  the  unique  systems  for  coding 
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vignettes,  as  well  as  findings  from  the  analyses  of  relationships  between 
coding  categories  and  teacher  effectiveness  scores,  are  summarized  in  the  text 
but  not  also  presented  in  tables.     Such  tables  would  have  taken  up  a  great  deal 
of  space  and  included  data  on  a  great  many  coding  categories  that  were  seldom 
used  and  did  not  correlate  significantly  with  effectiveness  scores,  thus 
cluttering  rather  than  adding  meaningful  content  to  the  presentation  of  the 
findings.    However,  bear  in  mind  that,  along  with  reading  the  vignette  data 
summarized  in  each  chapter,  you  can  refer  to  Table  3.5  for  information  about 
the  number  of  teachers  coded  for  each  of  the  universal  system  categories. 

The  teachers'  responses  were  highly  sympathetic  to  Jeff.     All  but  one 
included  supportive  behavior,  typically  support  through  tutorial  assistance  or 
other  special  instruction  (61).     Other  forms  of  support  included  arranging  for 
peer  support  (31) ,  providing  kid  gloves  treatment  during  incidents  like  the  one 
depicted  in  the  vignette  (27)  ,  arranging  for  assistance  from  a  resource  teacher 
or  other  professional  specialist  (27),  and  enlisting  parental  support  and 
assistance  at  home  (15). 

Commonly  mentioned  strategies  for  responding  to  Jeff  focused  on  prov5ding 
task  assistance  (81),  helping  him  deal  with  frustration  and  other  emotional 
responses  to  failure  (44) ,  reducing  demands  or  changing  the  task  if  necessary 
(37),  or  arranging  for  a  diagnostic  work-up  (20).     The  only  non-academic 
problem- solving  strategy  mentioned  by  more  than  five  teachers  was  an  attempt  to 
help  Jeff  acquire  insight  into  his  problem  (6) . 

A  majority  of  the  teachers  spoke  of  responding  to  Jeff's  larger 
achievement  problem,  not  just  to  the  incident  depicted  in  the  vignette.  Only 
29  would  confine  their  response  to  reviewing  a  few  specific  questions  or 
problems  (thus  ignoring  the  fact  that  Jeff  was  described  as  totally  lost). 
Instead,  40  would  provide  sustained  and  extensive  reteaching  or  tutoring  and  14 
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would  arrange  for  specialized  placement  or  treatment  of  Jeff  on  a  continuing 
basis . 

Of  the  65  teachers  who  could  be  scored  for  their  immediate  response  to 
the  incident  depicted  in  the  vignette,  37  would  respond  normally  to  Jeff  by 
acknowledging  his  error  and  informing  him  that  he  needed  more  work  on  the 
concept.    The  remaining  28  teachers,  more  concerned  about  Jeff's  embarrassment, 
would  quickly  get  him  off  the  spot  by  moving  on  to  another  student  (without 
clearly  informing  Jeff  of  his  error) . 

All  but  one  of  the  teachers  prescribed  follow-up  work  for  Jeff.  Most 
(74)  called  for  the  teacher  or  someone  else  to  provide  intensive  review  or 
tutoring  for  Jeff  for  as  long  as  was  needed.    Other  follow-up  strategies 
included  reducing  expectations  and  providing  easier  work  (22) ,  giving  Jeff 
extra  work  to  do  during  free  periods  or  at  home  (22) ,  and  using  concrete 
materials  or  learning  games  with  him  (10).    Of  the  74  teachers  who  spoke  of 
re teaching  the  material  to  Jeff,  only  22  spoke  of  teaching  him  in  a  new  way. 
The  rest  apparently  would  attempt  to  reteach  him  using  the  same  methods  that 
had  not  been  successful  previously.    A  majority  (58)  spoke  of  providing  Jeff 
with  extra  help  personally.     In  addition  or  instead,  20  mentioned  help  from 
aides,  student  teachers,  or  other  adults  in  the  classroom;  19  help  from 
classmates,  14  help  from  parents,  and  8  help  from  educational  specialists. 

Most  teachers  spoke  of  dealing  with  Jeff  in  a  nonemotional ,  matter-of- 
fact  manner.     Of  those  who  indicated  a  more  affective  response,  23  said  that 
they  enjoyed  the  challenge  of  working  with  students  like  Jeff  but  21  spoke  of 
feeling  discouraged,  frustrated,  or  angered  by  these  students'  slow  response  to 
instruction.     Only  40  teachers  attended  to  Jeff's  impending  motivational 
problems  and  discouragement.     Of  those,  20  reported  that  they  would  make  sure 
that  Jeff  experienced  success  and  was  praised  for  it,  8  would  switch  to 
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materials  that  Jeff  found  more  interesting,  and  7  would  encourage  him  to  keep 
trying  because  his  efforts  would  eventually  pay  off. 

Relationships  Between  Vignette  12  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

The  higher  rated  teachers  tended  to  give  more  complete  responses  that 
included  strategies  for  responding  to  Jeff's  failure  in  the  immediate 
situation,  following  up  with  academic  help  to  address  his  larger  problem  of 
unsatisfactory  achievement  progress,  and  keeping  him  motivated  over  the  long 
tem  by  ensuring  that  he  had  sufficient  success  experiences.     These  teachers' 
responses  were  more  likely  to  include  mention  of  personal  counseling  of  Jeff, 
attempts  to  help  him  develop  insight  into  his  problem,  or  attempts  to  provide 
him  with  comfort  and  reassurance  following  failures. 

The  lower  rated  teachers  did  not  have  much  confidence  that  they  could 
biing  about  generalized  improvements  in  Jeff's  achievement  levels.     The  forms 
of  academic  help  that  they  mentioned  were  more  likely  to  be  minimal  situational 
responses  than  sustained  long-term  improvement  efforts,  and  the  motivational 
attempts  that  they  mentioned  tended  toward  exhortation  ("You  can  do  it  if  you 
try.")  rather  than  more  supportive  forms  of  reassurance.    Whereas  the  higher 
rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  speak  of  working  intensively  with  Jeff 
personally  and  enjoying  the  challenge  of  doing  so,  the  lower  rated  teachers 
were  more  likely  to  talk  about  the  frustrations  of  working  with  students  like 
Jeff  and  about  passing  his  problem  along  to  a  resource  teacher  or  other 
educational  specialist.     Primary  impediments  to  success  with  Jeff  for  many 
lower  rated  teachers  would  be  a  lack  of  patience  with  his  slow  progress  and  an 
inability  to  derive  satisfaction  from  working  with  him,  not  a  lack  of  ideas 
about  how  to  help  him. 
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Responses  to  Vignette  24 
Vignette  24  reads  as  follows: 

Tim  is  a  poor  student.     He  has  a  low  potential  for  schoolwork  and 
also  lacks  the  basic  experiences  that  help  a  child  function  in  the 
classroom.    You  have  just  presented  a  new  lesson  to  the  class  and 
have  assigned  related  seatwork.    You  look  over  the  class  and  see 
that  Tim  is  upset.    When  you  ask  him  if  something  is  wrong,  he  tells 
you  that  he  can't  dc  it- -it's  too  hard. 
Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  Vignette  24. 

A  More  Effective  Teacher 

I  would  pull  up  a  chair  to  Tim  and  say,  "I  would  like  to  help  you  with 
this,  Tim."    I  think  I  would  begin  with  the  first  thing  in  the  seatwork 
and  then  talk  through  the  high  points  of  the  lesson  in  relation  to  that 
seatwork  and  work  through  it  with  him.     I  may  have  to  do  the  whole  thing 
with  him  that  day  and  then  follow  up  with  him  personally  or  have  an  aide 
follow  up  with  him  on  subsequent  acti'^ities  so  that  he  would  begin  to  get 
an  idea  of  what  the  lesson  was  about.     [What  exactly  would  you  say  to 
him?]     "Tim,  I  noticed  that  you're  upset  about  this  assignment.    You  say 
that  it's  too  hard,  so  I  guess  that  you  weren't  able  to  understand 
everything  I  was  telling  the  class.     I  would  like  to  help  you  with  this 
now  and  we  can  do  this  together  today."    I  may  even  reduce  the 
assignment,  have  him  do  two  or  three  together,  and  then  try  one  on  his 
own  rather  than  10  or  15  like  the  rest  of  the  class  would  be  doing.  I 
think  it  would  be  important  to  get  back  to  him  at  another  time  that  day 
and  then  proceed  to  the  next  lesson  so  that  he  would  begin  to  get  a 
little  background  on  the  subject.     Perhaps  begin  to  see  some  patterns  and 
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kind  of  get  the  idea.     This  child  is  probably  at  the  low  end  of  the 
intelligence  scale  because  of  his  lack  of  basic  experiences,  but  with 
concerted  effort,  he  may  be  able  to  at  least  have  success  if  he's  got 
one-to-one  attention  and  new  information.     I  think  it's  important  that 
Tim  feel  some  success  in  anything  that  is  presented  to  the  class  as  a 
whole,  and  I  think  that  this  is  possible  with  any  child  unless  they  are 
truly  mentally  retarded.     I  think  that  it  simply  takes  reexplanation  in 
different  ways  and  more  individual  help.     Tim  will  feel  better  about 
himself  and  other  students  will  feel  better  about  Tim  in  the  class  and  if 
he  is  able  to  have  some  success  with  what  the  rest  of  the  class  is  doing. 

A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

"Tim,  come  to  my  table  and  I'll  help  you.     But  you  must  try.     The  aide 
helped  you  yesterday  and  you  did  just  fine.     Remember  how  pleased  you 
were?"    Tim  has  a  very  low  I.Q.    He  needs  a  one-to-one  ratio  whenever 
possible.    Also,  he  needs  much  encouragement  and  support  and  praise. 

General  Trends  in  trhe  Tf^nrh^^^'  Responses  to  Vipne^^P 

The  teachers'  responses  to  Tim  were  quite  similar  to  their  responses  to 
Jeff.     All  but  one  teacher  mentioned  supportive  behaviors,  most  typically 
providing  support  through  instruction  (74).     Other  commonly  mentioned 
supportive  behaviors  Included  involving  peers  (24),  providing  encouragement 
(20),  kid-gloves  treatment  (17),  and  involving  resource  teachers  or  other 
school  professionals  (17). 

Commonly  mentioned  strategies  for  responding  to  the  depicted  behavior 
were  strategies  for  solving  academic  problems:     provide  task  assistance  (76), 
reduce  expectations  or  change  Tim's  work  assignments  (54),  help  Tim  deal  with 
the  emotional  consequences  of  failure ' (41) .  and  refer  him  for  diagnostic 
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workup  (11).    Non-academic  problem- solving  strategies  were  seldom  mentioned, 
although  8  teachers  spoke  of  prescribing  or  modeling  better  coping  strategies 
and  5  spoke  of  attempts  to  build  Tim's  self -concept . 

All  of  the  teachers  mentioned  at  least  one  strategy  for  helping  Tim  cope 
with  his  work.     The  most  frequently  mentioned  strategy  was  to  provide  sustained 
help  and  tutoring  to  Tim  (63),  mostly  individual  (54).     Tutorial  help  would 
come  from  the  teacher  (81),  a  classmate  (18),  or  an  educational  specialist 
(15).     Only  four  teachers  mentioned  involving  Tim's  parents  in  helping  him  at 
home,  perhaps  because  the  vignette  described  Tim  as  suffering  from  a  lack  of 
basic  educational  experiences.     However,  6  teachers  mentioned  giving  Tim 
special  remedial  work  to  do  at  home. 

Other  strategies  for  helping  Tim  complete  assignments  successfully 
included  reducing  expectations  and  substituting  easier  work  (51)  ,  reexplaining 
directions  and  walking  him  through  several  problems  to  help  him  get  started 
(27),  arranging  for  diagnostic  testing  and/or  special  placement  (19),  and 
subdividing  his  work  into  smaller  segments  or  providing  more  frequent 
monitoring  and  feedback  (13).     The  51  teachers  who  would  reduce  expectations  or 
substitute  easier  work  for  Tim  represented  by  far  the  largest  number  of 
teachers  who  mentioned  this  strategy  in  connection  with  any  of  our  vignettes. 
Essentially,  these  teachers  said  that  Tim  had  been  misplaced  and  needed  to  be 
given  more  appropriate  work. 

Most  (75)  of  the  teachers  expected  to  achieve  stable  improvements  in 
Tim's  achievement,  and  63  expected  these  improvements  to  generalize  beyond 
their  classrooms.     At  the  same  time,  however,  61  teachers  said  that  goals  would 
have  to  be  limited  because  one  could  expect  only  so  much  from  Tim.  The 
majority  of  the  teachers  did  not  express  emotional  responses  to  Tim,  but  36 
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mentioned  that  they  enjoyed  the  challenge  of  working  with  students  like  him  and 
9  mentioned  that  they  found  such  students  frustrating. 

All  of  the  teachers  spoke  of  providing  academic  help  to  Tim.  In 
addition,  about  half  (49)  mentioned  strategies  for  improving  his  motivation  or 
attitude.     The  most  commonly  mentioned  strategy  was  to  encourage  and  reassure 
Tim  that  his  efforts  were  appreciated  and  that  the  teacher  realized  that  he  was 
doing  his  best  (30).     Other  strategies  included  stating  demands  and 
articulating  expectations  that  Tim  meet  his  responsibilities  (14)  and  providing 
proof  to  Tim  that  he  could  handle  at  least  part  of  the  work  (14) .     Only  2 
teachp^rs  suggested  rewards  or  contracts. 

Relationships  Between  Vignette  24  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

The  higher  rited  teachers  were  more  likely  to  state  that  they  enjoyed  the 
challenge  of  working  with  students  liV.e  Tim,  and  more  confident  that  they  could 
bring  about  significant  improvement  that  would  generalize  beyond  their 
classrooms.     Along  with  the  academic  helping  strategies  mentioned  by  most 
teachers,  the  higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  mention  involving  peers 
to  assist  Tim  and  giving  him  special  work  to  do  at  home. 

The  higher  rated  teachers'  responses  also  were  noteworthy  for  their 
greater  emphasis  on  counseling  strategies  and  attempts  to  improve  Tim's  coping 
skills.     Individual  elements  in  the  larger  pattern  that  showed  significant 
correlations  with  effectiveness  ratings  included  modeling  or  prescribing  better 
ways  for  Tim  to  cope  with  his  problem,  trying  to  build  his  self -concept ,  and 
supporting  his  motivation  by  proving  to  him  that  he  could  handle  the  work. 
Lower  rated  teachers  made  less  mention  of  these  strategies  and  expressed  less 
favorable  attitudes  and  expectations.     They  were  more  likely  to  state  that 
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students  like  Tim  are  frustrating  to  work  with  or  that  goals  need  to  be  limited 
because  one  can  only  expect  so  much  from  Tim. 

Comparison  of  Findings  for  Vignettes  12  and  24 

The  two  vignettes  yielded  similar  response  patterns.     In  each  case,  a 
majority  of  the  teachers  responded  to  the  problem  primarily  as  one  of  academic 
ability  rather  than  aot.ivation.    Of  these  teachers,  one  minority  saw  the 
problem  as  a  relatively  minor  one  that  could  bft  solved  with  brief  and  limited 
help  (get  the  student  started  on  work,  divide  work  into  segments  and  monitor  as 
needed,  show  him  that  he  can  do  the  work  by  displaying  his  earlier  successes). 
Another  minority  saw  the  problem  as  so  serious  as  to  require  diagnostic  testing 
and  possible  placement  of  the  student  into  a  resource  room.     The  majority  were 
in  between,  calling  for  intensive  reteaching  or  tutoring. 

The  remaining  teachers  dealt  with  Jeff  and/or  Tim  more  as  motivation 
problems  than  academic  ability  problems.     These  teachers  were  split  between 
those  who  stressed  demands  for  greater  effort  and  those  who  stressed 
encouragement  and  success  experiences.     The  latter  teachers  typically  spoke  of 
providing  encouragement  to  Tim  in  the  context  of  helping  him  handle  his 
assignments,  rather  than  relying    on  encouragement  alone  without  giving 
academic  help. 

The  few  contrasts  in  patterns  of  response  to  the  two  vignettes  were 
related  either  to  differences  in  the  depicted  settings  (a  public  lesson  versus 
a  private  seatwork  interaction)  or  to  the  fact  that  Tim  was  described  as 
lacking  basic  educational  experiences  and  complaining  that  the  work  was  too 
hard  for  him.     The  teachers  were  more  comfortable  with  the  idea  of  working  with 
Tim  than  with  Jeff,  and  more  likely  to  talk  about  addressing  his  problem 
personally  rather  than  seeking  to  place  him  in  a  resource  room.     They  also  were 
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more  likely  to  talk  about  self-concept  support  and  other  attempts  to  improve 
Tim's  motivation.     Finally,  they  were  much  more  willing  to  reduce  expectations 
or  provide  easier  work  for  Tim  than  for  Jeff.     Although  indicative  of  greater 
sympathy  for  Tim,  this  response  would  not  necessarily  be  in  his  best  interests, 
compared  to  strategies  for  helping  him  learn  to  cope  with  work  demands  more 
successfully  (see  Chapter  5). 

Qualitative  Impressions  and  Examples 
Teachers'  responses  to  interview  questions  about  low  achievers  were  less 
diverse  than  their  interview  respon&es  concerning  other  problem  student  types. 
Most  teachers  focused  on  the  same  few  popular  themes,  without  much  mention  of 
creative  alternatives  or  even  interesting  elaborations  of  commonly  mentioned 
strategies.     Early  grade  teachers  tended  to  say  that  low  achievers  will  make 
steady  progress  if  you  give  them  material  that  they  can  handle,  extra 
instruction  and  monitoring,  and  praise  for  their  accomplishments.    Many  of 
them,  however,  especially  first-grade  teachers,  spoke  of  retaining  these 
students  in  grade  for  another  year  if  they  made  slow  progress.     Upper  grade 
teachers  tended  to  emphasize  that  low  achievers  know  how  far  behind  they  are 
and  are  likely  to  have  self- concept  problems  no  matter  how  encouraging  you  try 
to  be. 

Many  responses,  especially  from  Big  City,  were  long  on  description  of 
symptoms  but  short  on  description  of  what  teachers  might  do  about  these 
symptoms.     Also,  responses  coded  into  some  categories  were  less  impressive  in 
the  original  than  the  coding  category  label  might  suggest.     For  example,  many 
of  the  suggested  interventions  coded  as  tutoring  or  reteaching  called  for 
leading  the  student  through  repetitive  drill  work  without  providing  much  actual 
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instruction,  let  alone  remedial  instruction  that  involved  teaching  the  material 
more  thoroughly  or  in  a  different  way  than  it  was  taught  originally. 

Many  of  the  Big  City  teachers  called  for  having  low  achievers  tested.  In 
some  cases  this  was  part  of  a  s'trategy  for  getting  these  students  out  of  their 
classes,  but  in  many  cases  it  reflected  thesa  teachers'  belief  that  testing 
would  pinpoint  the  students'  problems  and  lead  to  prescriptions  for  what  kind 
of  instruction  they  needed.     Whether  or  not  they  mentioned  testing,  however,  a 
great  many  Big  City  teachers  said  in  one  way  or  another  that  low  achievers  need 
individual  attention  but  such  attention  cannot  be  provided  consistently  in 
large  classes,  so  the  only  real  hope  for  them  is  placement  in  resource  rooms 
that  have  much  lower  student/teacher  ratios.     Some  of  these  teachers  flatly 
stated  that  slow  learners  who  cannot  keep  up  do  not  belong  in  regular 
classrooms.     Several  expressed  irritation  with  parents  who  refused  to  allow 
their  child  to  be  tested  and  moved  out  of  the  regular  class.     One  even 
expressed  moral  outrage,  both  at  the  system  (for  allowing  these  students  in 
regular  classes)  and  at  the  parents  (whom  the  teacher  viewed  as  inconsiderate 
of  their  child's  best  interests). 

Several  teachers  noted  that  parents  of  low  achievers  need  help  in 
learning  to  accept  their  child's  limitations,  yet  provide  support  and 
assistance.     They  suggested  that  unless  the  teacher  takes  the  initiative,  some 
prrents  will  be  too  embarrassed  to  talk  about  the  problem,  either  with  the 
teacher  or  with  the  child,  so  that  everyone  pretends  that  the  problem  doesn't 
exist.     Worse,  some  parents  will  call  their  child  stupid  or  in  other  ways  make 
the  problem  worse . 

Among  teachers  who  spoke  of  providing  more  task  structure  for  low 
achievers,  several  noted  the  need  to  give  simplified  and  oral  instructions 
because  these  students  usually  can:iot  read  well.     Others  spoke  of  not  only 
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segmenting  tasks  into  smaller  bits  for  these  students,  but  helping  them  to  set 
goals  for  accomplishing  successive  approximations  of  the  final  task,  and  then 
rewarding  them  for  doing  so. 

Several  teachers  noted  that  you  usually  have  several  students  like  this 
in  each  class,  so  that  you  can  make  a  group  of  them  as  a  way  to  give  them  more 
special  attention  but  without  goin^  to  an  individual  level  that  you  do  not  have 
time  to  sustain.     Some  noted  that  the  group  is  a  reassuring  mechanism  for  a 
student  who  otherwise  might  feel  alone  in  being  so  far  behind.  Several 
teachers  also  mentioned  the  value  of  keeping  the  numbers  of  students  in  lower 
groups  smaller  than  the  numbers  in  higher  groups  (again,  as  a  way  to  provide 
more  individualized  attention).     Finally,  although  many  teachers  recommended 
assigning  a  buddy  or  peer  tutor,  some  of  them  warned  that  you  can't  overuse  it 
or  select  the  wrong  peers  because  they  may  express  frustration  with  the  low 
achiever's  slow  progress.    A  few  teachers  said  that  they  avoided  peer  tutoring 
for  this  reason. 

One  teacher  maintained  a  "catch  up"  corner  in  the  room  that  she  used  to 
run  through  lessons  one  more  time  for  students  who  needed  it.     She  also  kept  a 
collection  of  flash  cards  and  worksheet  activities  that  were  good  for  sending 
home  to  involve  parents  in  extra  tutoring  or  practice  activities.  Another 
teacher  reported  a  similar  approach  but  emphasized  educational  games  rather 
than  flash  cards.     She  said  that  parents  do  not  enjoy  using  flash  cards  with 
their  children  but  are  much  more  willing  to  play  educational  games  with  them, 
and  both  the  parents  and  the  chiluren  enjoy  it  more.     Other  teachers  who 
mentioned  games  for  low  achievers  cited  not  only  their  motivational  value  but 
the  idea  that  participation  in  the  games  helps  students  i;o  remember  material 
that  they  might  not  remember  otherwise. 
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One  fourth- grade  teacher  reported  meeting  with  her  high  reading  group  for 
only  a  few  minutes  each  day  and  concentrating  on  the  lower  readers.     She  ran 
two  15-20  minute  reading  groups  with  the  low  readers  each  day,  and  also  made 
time  to  tutor  individuals.     This  quote  from  her  captures  both  the  frustrations 
and  the  potential  rewards  involved  in  working  with  low  achievers:     "You  have  to 
find  out  what  level  they  are  at  and  then  just  go  at  it  day  after  day  after  day. 
Sometimes  they  read  so  slowly,  it's  torture,  but  as  long  as  they  are  excited 
about  what  they  are  doing,  they  are  not  noticing  that  you  are  sitting  there 
bored  or  sending  someone  for  a  cup  of  coffee.     It's  slow,  it's  frustrating,  but 
I  have  had  success  with  kids  like  this.    They  are  a  challenge  to  me  as  a 
teacher.     To  get  movement  out  of  them  pleases  me.     They  do  grow  and  learn.  It 
just  takes  time." 

One  teacher  noted  that  in  rewarding  slow  learners,  you  have  to  emphasize 
effort  and  quality  of  work  rather  than  how  much  work  they  complete 
successfully.     Otherwise,  you  will  either  encourage  them  to  just  guess  at 
answers  or  else  cause  them  to  get  fewer  rewards  than  their  classmates  get  even 
though  they  are  working  up  to  their  own  abilities. 

One  teacher  reported  using  a  three-smiley- face  system  in  giving  students 
feedback  on  their  papers.     They  got  one  for  completing  part  of  the  paper,  two 
for  completing  all  of  it,  and  three  for  completing  all  of  it  correctly.  This 
enabled  even  the  slowest  learners  to  get  at  least  one  smiley  face,  which  the 
teacher  said  was  important  to  them  because  they  fretted  if  they  got  nothing. 

One  teacher  reported  some  interesting  strategies  for  building  low 
achievers'  confidence  in  their  ability  to  handle  more  challenging  work.  One 
method  was  to  give  these  students  work  that  looked  more  difficult  than  it 
really  was  (long  words  that  are  easy  to  spell  because  they  are  compound  words 
or  are  spelled  just  like  they  sound;  addition  problems  that  involve  four  or 
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five  columns  but  no  carrying) .    Another  was  to  actually  expose  the  students  to 
higher  level  challenges  occasionally,  such  as  by  encouraging  them  to  check  out 
difficult  (for  them)  books  on  subjects  that  interest  them  "because  it  won't 
hurt  them  to  try  to  read  something  higher- level  and  because  they  are  probably 
bored  with  the  stories  in  the  readers  by  now." 

One  teacher  noted  that  low  achievers  can  become  confused,  as  well  as  miss 
some  important  things  in  class,  if  they  are  taken  out  too  frequently  for 
pull-out  instruction  (especially  if  this  is  done  without  advance  notice) . 
Anticipating  many  recent  concerns  about  pull-out  programs,  this  teacher 
suggested  that  "maybe  too  many  people  are  working  with  these  kids." 

One  teacher  noted  that  although  the  auditory  mode  is  often  recommended 
for  slow  learners,  she  found  that  most  commercial  tape  and  worksheet  programs 
made  for  use  in  listening  centers  move  too  quickly  for  these  students. 
Consequently,  she  made  her  own  tapes  that  proceeded  at  a  slower  pace.  Finally, 
a  fifth-grade  teacher  reported  working  on  direction- following  and  test- taking 
skills  with  low  achievers,  not  just  subject  matter. 

The  teachers'  responses  to  the  vignettes  were  more  varied  and  interesting 
than  their  responses  to  the  general  strategies  interview.     With  Jeff  and 
especially  Tim,  several  teachers  said  that  it  would  be  their  own  fault  if  the 
work  was  too  difficult  for  the  student.     They  would  tell  this  to  the  student  as 
part  of  an  effort  to  reassure  him  that  corrections  would  be  made  and  he  would 
be  able  to  achieve  success  if  he  kept  applying  himself.     Several  also  said  that 
they  would  avoid  letter  grades  and  conspicuous  marking  of  wrong  answers. 
Instead,  they  would  use  check  marks,  happy  faces,  plus  signs,  or  encouraging 
written  feedback,  even  if  it  was  nothing  more  than  recognition  that  the  child 
was  willing  to  try. 
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Among  teachers  who  spoke  of  helping  the  Student  do  the  work  in  class , 
several  mentioned  that  they  would  write  "done  with  teacher  help"  on  these  pages 
as  a  way  to  alert  parents  to  areas  in  which  their  child  was  behind.    Many  Big 
City  teachers  talked  about  getting  these  students  to  express  themselves  through 
artwork,  constructions,  or  nonverbal  or  nonwritten  means.     Some  justified  this 
as  an  alternative  way  for  the  child  to  get  practice  and  for  the  teacher  to 
assess  what  was  learned,  but  others  justified  it  on  affective  grounds  by  saying 
that  low  achievers  need  to  be  able  to  spend  time  in  school  doing  things  that 
they  enjoy  or  are  good  at  besides  struggling  with  learning. 

Responses  to  Jeff  often  reflected  teachers'  conflict  between  their  desire 
to  help  him  and  their  need  to  get  on  with  the  lesson.     Several  said  that  they 
would  ask  Jeff  if  he  remembered  anything  from  the  lesson  and  then  allow  him  to 
state  what  he  remembered,  then  move  on.     Others  would  avoid  this  situation  by 
not  calling  on  Jeff  to  answer  questions  in  front  of  the  whole  class,  no  matter 
how  thoroughly  they  had  taught  the  material,  unless  they  were  certain  that  he 
could  respond  successfully.     Finally,  several  teachers  said  that  they  would 
speak  to  Jeff  later  to  try  to  determine  whether  he  really  didn't  know  the 
answer  or  whether  he  was  afraid  to  speak  up  in  front  of  the  class,  then  proceed 
accordingly.     One  teacher  said  that  once  she  realized  that  Jeff  was  lost,  she 
would  first  back  up  and  direct  questions  to  other  students  who  could  answer 
them,  then  come  back  to  Jeff  with  one  of  these  questions  "to  see  if  that  would 
pull  him  back  together."    Later  she  would  review  the  material  with  him  to  see 
if  that  helped.     If  the  problem  persi-sted,  she  would  send  extra  work  home  for 
the  parents  to  go  over  with  him.    Another  teacher  would  tell  Jeff  that  he 
didn't  know  the  answer  because  "I  haven't  taught  you  enough  yet."  Her 
intention  was  to  communicate  that  the  problem  is  not  Jeff's  fault,  and  that  she 
realized  that  he  was  working  hard. 


Among  teachers  who  spoke. of  trying  to  avoid  further  embarrassment  to 
Jeff,  some  suggested  strategies  that  seem  counterproductive  (stating  that  his 
answer  is  wrong  and  asking  who  can  help  him;  taking  the  entire  class  through 
the  line  of  questions  all  over  again  "to  help  Jeff  remember  some  of  these"). 
Finally,  one  teacher  would  grade  Jeff  on  individual  standards  (perhaps 
third-grade  level  instead  of  fifth),  but  would  explain  this  to  the  parents  and 
the  principal  and  would  make  a  note  in  his  permanent  record  so  that  future 
teachers  could  interpret  the  grades  accurately. 

In  talking  about  how  they  might  respond  to  Tim,  several  teachers 
indicated  that  they  assumed  that  he  was  crying.     One  who  said  that  she  would 
work  with  him  individually  also  said  that  she  would  firist  move  him  to  a  comer 
of  the  room  where  other  students  wouldn't  see  that  he  is  upset.     Another  would 
try  to  avoid  this  problem  by  using  group  and  individualized  methods  to  make 
sure  that  students  were  never  given  work  that  they  couldn't  handle.  Other 
responses  to  Tim  mentioned  by  individual  teachers  included:    offering  to  read 
the  questions  to  him  (thinking  that  his  reading  limitations  might  be  the 
problem) ;  modeling  and  attempting  to  teach  Tim  self -monitoring  and  self - 
evaluation  skills  to  use  when  he  studies;  and  varying  the  degree  of  help  given 
to  Tim  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  task  (for  an  ungraded  task,  concentrate 
on  trying  to  provide  a  success  experience  for  Tim,  but  for  an  important  graded 
task  or  a  test,  be  careful  not  to  do  the  work  for  him). 

Discussion 

Most  teachers  were  sympathetic  and  eager  to  be  helpful  to  low  achievers. 
They  tended  to  be  realistic  in  recognizing  that  goals  for  these  students  would 
have  to  be  limited,  but  they  were  quite  willing  to  work  with  these  students,  or 
arrange  for  others  to  do  so,  for  as  long  as  was  necessary.     However,  very  few 
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teachers  mentioned  remedial  techniques  that  involved  new  teaching  methods  or 
materials  (as  opposed  to  new  people) .  or  the  use  of  concrete  manipulables , 
learning  games,  or  other  special  approaches.     The  emphasis  was  on  continuing  to 
lead  low  achievers  through  the  same  basic  drill  work,  without  introducing  much 
curricular  variety  or  many  adjustments  in  instructional  approach.  Thus, 
although  with  few  exceptions  the  teachers'  commitment  and  desire  to  help  low 
achievers  seemed  clear,  most  of  them  would  have  benefitted  from  more 
information  about  how  to  help  low-ability  students  learn. 

Most  responses  centered  around  a  basic  set  of  principles  that  appear 
likely  to  be  effective:     focus  on  providing  academic  help;  supplement  this  with 
counseling  or  motivational  support  if  needed;  provide  extra  monitoring, 
feedback,  and  tutoring;  enlist  help  from  peers,  parents,  or  other  students  or 
adults;  and  view  low  achievers  as  challenges  to  your  professionalism  as  a 
teacher  rather  than  as  candidates  for  retention  in  grade  or  removal  from  your 
classroom.     These  principles  appear  to  apply  across  grade  levels  and  student 
populations . 

I  would  stress  the  following  in  elaborating  on  the  principles.     First,  in 
dealing  with  low  achievers,  it  is  important  to  accept  the  situation  by  making 
the  best  of  it.     Set  and  follow  through  on  realistic  goals.     Identify  essential 
objectives  and  make  sure  that  low  achievers  learn  these,  even  if  this  means 
skipping  other  things.    Also,  help  low  achievers  to  view  their  situation 
realistically,  yet  still  try  to  progress  as  best  they  can.     Let  them  know  that 
their  work  will  be  acceptable  to  you  so  long  as  they  apply  themselves,  even  if 
they  are  unable  to  keep  up  with  most  classmates.     Elicit  their  commitment  to 
establishing  and  working  on  feasible  goals.     Let  them  know  that  extra  practice 
and  repetition  are  necessary  for  them  even  if  frustrating.     You  empathize,  but 
you  want  to  see  thea  learn,  too. 
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Low  achievers  will  need  extra  help,  especially  individualized  help 

provided  during  tutoring  interactions.    However,  you  and  any  other  helpers  will 

need  to  be  patient^^and  caring.     If  you  use  peer  or  cross-age  tutoring,  make 

sure  that  tutors  understand  this.    A] so,  arrange  for  low  achievers  to  tutor 

peers  or  younger  students.     This  will  help  them  to  master  material  more 

thoroughly  and  also  avoid  the  one-sided  situation  in  which  they  are  always  the 

receivers  but  never  the  givers  of  help. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  getting  the  class  as  a  whole  settl^  into  an 

A 

assignment,  give  personal  attention  to  low  achievers  to  make  sure  that  they 
understand  what  to  do  and  get  off  to  a  good  start.     Don't  let  them  "practice 
errors"  or  end  up  turning  in  completed  papers  that  are  "all  wrong."     If  they 
are  not  ready  for  pencil-and-paper  work,  build  toward  it  with  readiness  work. 
If  they  can't  read,  help  them  learn  to  do  so  and  at  other  times  engage  them  in 
worthwhile  learning  activities  that  do  not  require  significant  reading  skills 
or  that  can  be  explained  to  them  orally.     In  mathematics,  use  concrete 
manipulables  and  other  specialized  instructional  materials  designed  to  help 
them  grasp  basic  concepts.     In  language  arts  and  content  subjects,  ask  them 
many  questions  that  focus  on  key  ideas  and  require  them  to  compose  thoughtful 
oral  or  written  responses.     In  providing  feedback,  focus  on  their  grasp  of  key 
ideas  rather  than  on  the  formal  correctness  of  their  language  or  writing. 

In  effect,  "cut  a  deal"  with  low  achievers:     It's  OK  if  they  can't  keep 
up  with  the  rest  of  the  class,  but  you  have  special  goals  and  activities  for 
them.    You  will  be  pleased  if  they  accomplish  these  goals  and  are  prepared  to 
help  them  do  so,  but  they  will  have  to  work  hard  and  hold  up  their  end  too. 
You  are  demanding  effort,  but  not  necessarily  success  as  measured  by  grade- 
level  norms  or  the  performance  of  the  class  as  a  whole. 
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Table  4.1 

Low  Achiever  Interview:    Number  of  Teachers  Coded  for 
Each  Category  and  Directions  of  Significant  Relationships 
with  Effectiveness  Ratings 


N       Coding  Category 


A,  Strategies  for  Improving  Student  Motivation  or  Attitudes 

18  No  motivational  strategies  mentioned 

14  Change  tasks  or  materials 

5  Provide  old,  familiar  work 

25  Focus  on  success 

11  Focus  on  strengths  \n  nonacademlc  domains 

46  Reinforce/encourage/reassure 

12-  Focus  on  effort 

24-  Praib-e 

4  Communicate  demands/expectations 

11  Offer  rewards/contracts  for  achievement  progress 

7  Defend  against  peer  taunting 

5  Help  parents  to  be  understanding  and  supportive 
13  Provide  extra,  personalized  teacher  attention 

4  Help  student  set  realistic  goals 

9  Chart  or  demonstrate  student's  progress  over  time 
^ — Strategies  for  Providing  Extra  Academic  Help 

26  Reduce  expectations/give  the  student  easier  work 
40  Start  at  the  student's  current  level 

14+  Divide  work  into  shorter  segments/monitor  students'  progress  frequently 
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Table  4.1  (cont'd.) 
N       Coding  Category 


36        Get  student  off  to  a  good  start  on  assignments 
72        Provide  sustained  help/tutoring/review/reteaching 
31        Provide  for  drill/practice/repetition 

23  Use  concrete  materials  or  learning  games 

9        Instruct  so  as  to  build  on  the  student's  strengths 
19        Get  student  diagnosed,  follow  teaching  recommendations 
31        Get  student  placed  into  a  special  class 

10  Retain  student  in  grade  for  another  year 

16        Enlist  parental  support,  academic  help  at  home 

31        Place  student  in  a  group  with  other  low  achievers,  provide  special  help 

 Strategies  for  Gathering  More  Information  about  the  Problem 

47  No  mention  of  gathering  more  information 
20+      Teacher  would  personally  observe  student 

30  Teacher  would  ask  for  assessment  by  a  diagnostic  professional 

D.  Who  Will  Provide  Help  to  the  Student? 
93  Teacher 

38        Teacher  aide,  student  teacher,  or  adult  volunteer 

11  Older  student (s) 

31  Classmate(s) 
19  Parent(s) 

30        Educational  Specialist  (resource  teacher,  etc.) 

E.  What  Is  Causing  the  Student's  Problem? 
11       No  cause  mentioned 

24  Learning  disabilities 
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Table  4.1  (cont'd. ) 

N       Coding  Category  

12-      Developmental '■lag 

5  Language  problems 

58        Slow  learner/limited  ability 
8        Perceptual  handicaps 

6  Lack  of  motivation 

F.  Strategies  Rejected  as  Ineffective 

23        Giving  the  student  work  that  is  too  frustrating 
17-      Holding  expectations  for  student  that  are  too  high 
10        Ignoring  the  problem,  doing  nothing  about  it 
13        Scolding  the  student 

G.  Miscellaneous 

25        Mentions  pull-out  instruction  for  student 

30+      Describes  different  strategies  for  different  subtypes  of  the  probl 
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"Failure  syndrome"  is  one  of  several  terms  that  teachers  commonly  use 
(others  include  "low  self -concept, "  "defeated,"  and  "frustratsd" )  to  describe 
students  who  approach  assignments  with  very  low  expectations  of  success  and  who 
tend  to  give  up  at  the  first  sign  of  difficulty.     Psychologists  have  given  the 
term  "learned  helplessness"  a  slightly  more  technical  definition,  but  it  refers 
to  a  similar  pattern  of  behavior.    Unlike  low  achievers,  who  often  fail  despite 
their  best  efforts,  failure  syndrome  students  often  fail  needlessly  because 
they  do  not  invest  their  best  efforts- -they  begin  tasks  half-heartedly  and 
simply  give  up  when  they  encounter  difficulty.     Butkowsky  and  Willows  (1980) 
observed  the  following  tendencies  in  learned  helplessness  students  confronted 
with  challenging  reading  tasks:     (a)  low  initial  expectancies  for  success, 
(b)  gives  up  quickly  in  the  face  of  difficulty,   (c)  attributes  failures  to 
uncontrollable  causes  (lack  of  ability)  rather  than  to  controllable  causes 
(insufficient  effort  or  use  of  an  inappropriate  strategy),   (d)  attributes 
successes  to  external  and  uncontrollable  causes  (luck,  easy  task)  rather  than 
to  personal  abilities  and  efforts,  and  (e)  following  failure,  makes  unusually 
severe  reductions  in  estimates  of  future  success  probabilities. 

Some  students,  especially  in  the  early  grades,  show  failure  syndrome  ten- 
dencies as  part  of  larger  patterns  of  emotional  immaturity  (low  frustration 
tolerance;  avoidance,  inhibition,  or  adult  dependency  as  reactions  to  stress). 
They  may  focus  more  on  dependency- related  desires  for  attention  from  the 
teacher  than  ori  trying  to  learn  what  an  academic  activity  is  designed  to  teach 
Adlerian  theory  (Dreikurs,  1968)  describes  this  pattern  as  a  defense  mechanism 
exhibited  by  some  children  (especially  youngest  children)  who  feel  unable  to 
,  compete  with  successful  siblings  or  who  have  been  pampered  to  the  point  that 

they  lack  confidence  in  their  own  abilities. 
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Other  students  originally  acquire  failure  expectations  from  their  parents 
or  teachers.     Parents  sometimes  lead  their  children  to  believe  that  school  will 
be  difficult  for  them  or  that  they  have  only  limited  academic  potential, 
especially  if  the  child's  first  few  reporc.  cards  contain  low  grades  (Entwisle  6e 
Hayduk,  1982) .     Teachers  may  communicate  low  expectations  through  a  variety  of 
direct  and  indirect  means  (Brophy,  1983b;  Dusek,  1985),  especially  to  students 
who  have  been  assigned  labels  such  as  "learning  impaired." 

However,  most  failure  syndrome  symptoms  develop  through  social  learning 
mechanisms  centered  around  experiences  with  failure.     Most  children  begin 
school  with  enthusiasm,  but  many  begin  to  find  it  anxiety  provoking  and 
•psychologically  threatening.    As  students,  they  are  accountable  for  responding 
to  teachers'  questions,  completing  assignments,  and  taking  tests.  Furthermore, 
their  performance  is  monitored,  graded,  and  reported  to  their  parents.  These 
accountability  pressures  might  be  tolerable  under  conditions  of  privacy  and 
consistent  success,  but  they  become  threatening  in  classrooms  where  failure 
carries  the  danger  of  public  humiliation. 

Given  these  conditions,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  students,  espe- 
cially those  who  have  experienced  a  continuing  history  of  failure  or  a  recent 
progressive  cycle  of  failure,  begin  to  believe  that  they  lack  the  ability  to 
succeed.     Once  this  belief  takes  root,  failure  expectations  and  other 
self-conscious  thoughts  begin  to  disrupt  their  concentration  and  limit  their 
coping  abilities.     Eventually  such  students  abandon  serious  attempts  to  master 
tasks  and  begin  to  concentrate  instead  on  preserving  their  self-esteem  in  their 
own  eyes  and  their  reputations  in  the  eyes  of  others  (Ames,  1987;  Butkowsky  & 
Willows,  1980;  Clifford,  1984;  Rohrkemper  &  Corno,  1988;  Diener  &  Dweck,  1978, 
1980;  Phillips,  1984). 
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Among  failure  syndrome  patterns,  Dweck  and  Elliott  (1983)  distinguished 
learned  helplessness  from  high  evaluation  anxiety  (often  called  test  anxiety) . 
High  evaluation  anxiety  is  a  more  generalized  and  chronic  state,  developed  in 
response  to  repeated  experiences  with  failure  or  unrealistically  high  imposed 
expectations.     It  is  characterized  by  anxiety,  low  expectations,  and  fear  of 
failure  triggered  by  evaluative  cues  (e.g.,  discovering  that  one  will  be 
required  to  perform  and  that  the  performance  will  be  evaluated).     In  contrast, 
learned  helplessness  is  a  more  acute  and  situational  response  characterized  by 
plunging  expectancies  in  response  to  perceived  failure.     Students  who  suffer 
from  generalized  evaluation  anxiety  in  school  tend  to  be  low  achievers  who 
experience  failure  routinely,  whereas  students  who  develop  learned  helplessness 
reactions  can  be  found  at  all  levels  of  academic  ability.     These  students  do 
not  necessarily  develop  high  anxiety  in  response  to  evaluation  cues  or  begin 
tasks  with  failure  expectations.    As  long  as  they  do  not  question  their  ability 
to  succeed,  they  may  be  able  to  handle  classroom  activities  smoothly  and 
successfully.     However,  they  are  prone  to  show  "catastrophic"  reactions  when 
they  encounter  serious  frustration,  followed  by  progressive  deterioration  in 
the  quality  of  their  coping  once  they  have  begun  to  fail.     Fincham,  Hokoda,  and 
Sanders  (1989)  found  that  symptoms  of  learned  helplessness  noted  in  third  grade 
were  correlated  with  achievement  problems  seen  later  in  fifth  grade.  Their 
article  includes  checklists  for  teachers  to  use  in  assessing  their  students  for 
learned  helplessness  sjrmptoras. 

Suggested  Strategies  for  Coping  with  Failure  Syndrome  Students 

Common  sense  suggests  that  failure  syndrome  students  need  assistance  in 
regaining  self-confidence  in  their  academic  abilities  and  in  developing  strat- 
egies for  coping  with  fiiluro  and  persisting  with  problem-solving  efforts  when 
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they  experience  difficulties.    Wlodkowski  (1978)  suggested  that  teachers  (a) 
guarantee  that  these  students  experience  success  (by  seeing  that  they  know  what 
to  do  before  asking  them  to  do  it  independently,  providing  immediate  feedback 
to  their  responses,  and  making  sure  that  they  know  the  criteria  by  which  their 
learning  will  be  evaluated);   (b)  encourage  their  learning  efforts  (by  giving 
recognition  for  real  effort,  showing  appreciation  for  progress,  and  projecting 
positive  expectations);   (c)  emphasize  personal  causation  in  their  learning  (by 
allowing  them  to  plan  and  set  goals,  make  choices,  and  use  self -evaluation 
procedures  to  check  progress);  and  (d)  use  group  process  methods  to  enhance 
positive  self-concepts  (activities  that  orient  students  toward  appreciating 
their  positive  qualities  and  getting  feedback  about  these  qualities  from  their 
peers) . 

Swift  and  Spivack  (1975)  suggested  most  of  these  same  strategies.  In 
addition,  they  recommended  exploring  with  these  students  which  classroom 
situations  they  find  comfortable  and  which  anxiety -provoking  (and  why) ,  helping 
them  to  gain  better  insight  into  and  sense  of  control  over  their  anxieties,  and 
reassuring  them  of  your  willingness  to  help.     Forms  of  help  included  minimizing 
emphasis  on  evaluation  and  competition,  marking  and  grading  with  emphasis  on 
noting  successes  rather  than  failures,  using  individualized  instructional 
materials,  and  calling  on  the  child  only  when  he  or  she  volunteers  (or 
alter latively,  only  when  the  child  has  been  prepared  through  advance  warning 
and  study  or  rehearsal  suggestions). 

Good  and  Brophy  (1994,  1995)  suggested  (a)  programming  students  for 
success  ind  calling  their  attention  to  it  as  it  is  achieved;   (b)  ensuring  that 
they  know  what  to  do  and  can  do  it  successfully  if  they  invest  reasonable 
effort;   (c)  teaching  them  goal  setting,  performance  appraisal,  and 
self- reinforcement  skills;  and  (d)  helping  them  to  recognize  linkages  between 
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their  efforts  and  their  leaiming  outcomes.     For  particularly  discouraged 
students,  they  recommended  the  attribution  retraining  approaches  described 
below  as  well  as  mastery  learning  approaches  that  virtually  guarantee  success 
and  thus  build  confidence  and  increase  willingness  to  take  the  risks  involved 
in  committing  oneself  to  challenging  goals  (see  Grabe,  1985). 

Mclntyre  (1989)  suggested  reading  and  discussing  with  these  students  The 
Little  Engine  that  Could:  praising  them  for  attempting  difficult  tasks  as  well 
as  for  whatever  success  they  achieve;  requiring  them  to  complete  (or  at  least 
make  a  serious  attempt  to  complete)  a  certain  portion  of  the  assignment  before 
asking  you  for  help;  pointing  out  similarities  between  the  present  task  and 
work  completed  successfully  earlier;  and  allowing  them  extra  time  if  necessary 
but  insisting  that  their  work  must  be  completed. 

More  specific  and  elaborated  suggestions  have  emerged  from  research  on 
particular  theoretical  concepts  or  treatment  approaches.     Many  of  these  involve 
what  Ames  (1987)  has  called  "cognition  retraining."    Three  of  the  more 
prominent  approaches  to  cognition  retraining  are  attribution  retraining, 
efficacy  training,  and  strategy  training. 

Attribution  retraining  involves  inducing  changes  in  students'  tendencies 
to  attribute  failure  to  lack  of  ability  rather  than  to  a  remediable  cause  such 
as  insufficient  effort  or  use  of  an  inappropriate  strategy.  Typically, 
attribution  retraining  treatments  involve  exposing  students  to  a  planned  series 
of  experiences,  couched  within  an  achievement  context,  in  which  modeling, 
socialization,  practice,  and  feedback  are  used  to  teach  them  to  (a)  concentrate 
on  the  task  at  hand  rather  than  worry  about  failing,   (b)  cope  with  failures  by 
retracing  their  steps  to  find  their  mistake  or  by  analyzing  the  problem  to  find 
another  approach,  and  (c)  .  ,;tribute  their  failures  to  insufficient  effort,  lack 
of  information,  or  use  of  ineffective  strategies  rather  than  to  lack  of  ability 
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(Andrews  &  Debus,  1978;  Chapin  &  Dyck,  1976;  Craske,  1985;  Dweck  &  Elliott, 
1983;  Fowler  &  Peterson,  1981;  Kennelly,  Dietz,  &  Benson,  1985;  Medway  & 
Venino,  1982;  Relich,  Debus,  &  Walker,  1986;  Shelton,  Anastopoulos ,  &  Linden, 
1985;  Thomas  &  Pashley,  1982;  Tollefson,  Tracy,  Johnsen,  Farmer,  &  Buenning, 
1984) . 

This  line  of  work  represents  a  significant  advance  over  the  common-sense 
idea  of  programming  students  for  success  because  it  has  shown  that  success 
alone  is  not  enough- -even  a  steady  diet  of  success  will  not  change  an  estab- 
lished pattern  of  learned  helplessness  (Dweck  &  Elliott,  1983).     In  fact,  a  key 
to  successful  attribution  retraining  is  controlled  exposure  to  failure.  Rather 
than  being  exposed  only  to  "success  models"  who  handle  the  task  with  ease, 
students  are  exposed  to  "coping  models"  who  struggle  to  overcome  mistakes 
before  finally  succeeding,  and  who  model  constructive  responses  to  such 
mistakes  as  they  occur  (by  verbalizing  continued  confidence,  attributing 
failures  to  remediable  causes,  and  coping  by  first  diagnosing  the  source  of  the 
problem  and  then  responding  by  correcting  mistakes  or  approaching  the  problem 
in  a  different  way) .     Following  exposure  to  such  modeling,  students  begin  to 
work  on  the  tasks  themselves.     Conditions  are  arranged  so  that  they  will 
sometimes  experience  difficulty  or  failure,  and  the  instructor's  comments  will 
encourage  them  to  respond  constructively  rather  than  becoming  frustrated  and 
giving  up. 

These  treatments  involving  controlled  exposure  to  failure  experiences 
reflect  the  growing  recognition  that  successful  student  socialization  includes 
attention  to  frustration  tolerance,  persistence  in  the  face  of  difficulties, 
and  related  aspects  of  constructive  response  to  failure,  rather  than  trying  to 
avoid  failure  experiences  altogether  (Clifford,  1984;  Rohrkemper  &  Corno, 
1988) . 
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Early  attribution  retraining  programs  stressed  attribution  of  failure  to 
insufficient  effort  (I  didn't  try  hard  enough  or  concentrate  carefully  enough). 
More  recently,  programs  have  stressed  attribution  of  failure  to  use  of  an 
ineffective  strategy  (I  went  about  the  problem  in  the  wrong  way;  I  misunder- 
stood the  directions;  I  made  a  mistake  at  a  certain  point  that  negated  my 
efforts  there.-'.fter ,  enc.)-     This  shift  recognizes  the  fact  that  most  students 
at  least  subjectively  put  forth  their  best  efforts,  so  that  failure  results  not 
so  much  from  lack  of  effort  as  from  a  limited  repertoire  of  relevant  knowledge 
and  coping  strategies.     That  is,  they  do  everything  they  know  how  to  do  but 
still  don't  succeed,  and  they  don't  know  how  to  diagnose  and  overcome  the 
problem  on  their  own. 

Efficacy  training  programs  also  involve  exposing  students  to  a  planned  set 
of  experiences  within  an  achievement  context  and  providing  them  with  model-,;, 
instruction,  and  feedback.     However,  whe  reas  attributio-.  retraining  programs 
were  developed  specifically  for  learned  helpless less  students  and  thus  focus  on 
teaching  constructive  response  to  failure,  efficacy  training  programs  were 
developed  primarily  for  low  achievers  who  have  become  accustomed  to  failure  and 
have  developed  generalized  low  self -concepts  of  ability.  Consequently, 
efficacy  training  helps  students  to  set  realistic  goals  and  pursue  them  with 
the  recognition  that  they  have  the  ability  (efficacy)  needed  to  reach  those 
goals  if  they  apply  reasonable  effort. 

Efficacy  training  is  based  on  Bandura's  theorizing  about  the  role  of 
self- efficacy  perceptions  in  determining  effort  investment  and  performance 
levels  in  achievement  tasks  (Bandura,  19G2;  Banciura  &  Schunk,  1981).  Schunk 
(1985)  identified  the  following  practices  as  effective  for  increasing  students' 
self -efficacy  perceptions  (and  indirectly,  their  task  persistence  and  achieve- 
ment levels):     (a)  cognitive  modeling  that  includes  verbalization  of  task 
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strategies,  intentions  to  persist  despite  problems,  and  expressions  of 

confidence  in  achieving  eventual  success;   (b)  explicit  training  in  strategies 

for  accomplishing  the  task;   (c)  performance  feedback  that  points  out  correct 

operations,  remedies  errors,  and  reassures  students  that  they  are  developing 

mastery;   (d)  attributional  feedback  that  emphasizes  the  successes  being 

achieved  and  attributes  these  to  a  combination  of  ability  and  effort  (the 

student  has  the  needed  ability  and  will  succeed  with  reasonable  effort);  (e) 

encouraging  students  to  set  goals  prior  to  working  on  tasks  (goals  that  are 

challenging  but  attainable,  phrased  in  terms  of  specific  performance  standards, 

and  oriented  toward  immediate  short-term  outcomes);  (f)  focusing  feedback  on 

how  students'  present  performance  surpasses  their  prior  attainments  rather  than 

on  how  they  compare  with  other  students;  and  (g)  supplying  rewards  contingent 

upon  actual  accomplishment  (not  just  task  participation) . 

In  strategy  training,  modeling  and  instruction  are  used  to  teach 

problem- solving  strategies  and  related  self- talk  that  students  will  need  to 

handle  tasks  successfully.     Strategy  training  is  a  component  of  good  cognitive 

skills  instruction  to  all  students;  it  is  not  primarily  a  remedial  technique. 

However,  it  is  especially  important  for  use  with  frustrated  students  who  have 

not  developed  effective  learning  and  problem- solving  strategies  on  their  own 

but  who  can  learn  them  through  modeling  and  explicit  instructioii. 

Poor  readers,  for  example,  laBveclRssw  taught  reading  comprehension  strat- 

A, 

egies  such  as  identifying  the  purpose  of  the  assignment  and  keeping  it  in  mind 
when  reading,  activating  relevant  background  knowledge,  identifying  major 
points  and  attenc'ing  to  the  outline  and  flow  of  content,  monitoring 
understanding  by  generating  and  attempting  to  answer  questions  about  the  con- 
tent, and  drawing  and  testing  inferences  by  making  interpretations,  predic- 
tions, and  conclusions  (Duffy  &  Roehler,  1989;  Palincsar  &  Brown,  1984; 


Raphael,  1984).     Two  keys  to  effective  strategy  training  are  that  (a)  it 
includes  attention  not  just  to  propositional  knowledge  (what  to  do) ,  but  also 
to  procedural  knowledge  (how  to  do  it)  and  conditional  knowledge  (when  and  why 
to  do  it)  and  (b)  it  includes  cognitive  modeling  (thinking  out  loud  that  makes 
visible  the  covert  thought  processes  that  guide  problem  solving) . 

Programs  have  been  developed  for  training  students  in  general  study  skills 
(Devine,  1987)  and  in  learning  strategies  such  as  rehearsal  (repeating  material 
to  remember  it  more  effectively),  elaboration  (putting  material  into  one's  own 
words  and  relating  it  to  prior  knowledge) ,  organization  (outlining  material  to 
highlight  its  structure  and  remember  it) ,  comprehension  monitoring  (keeping 
track  of  the  strategies  used  and  the  degree  of  success  achieved  with  them,  and 
adjusting  strategies  accordingly) ,  and  maintenance  of  appropriate  affect 
(maintaining  concentration  and  task  focus,  minimizing  performance  anxiety  and 
fear  of  failure)   [Good  &  Brophy,  1995;  Weinstein  &  Mayer,  1986].     The  affective 
management  components  that  have  been  suggested  for  inclusion  in  general 
strategy  training  programs  (McCombs ,  1984;  Rohrkemper  &  Bershon,  1984; 
Rohrkemper  &  Corno,  1988)  are  similar  to  those  included  in  attribution 
retraining  and  efficacy  training  programs.     Thus,  a  comprehensive  cognition 
retraining  program  for  failure  sjTidrome  students  will  include  attention  t*^  both 
the  cognitive  and  the  affective  aspects  of  task  engagement  and  persistence. 

Ames  (1987)  noted  that  the  cognitive  retraining  approaches  discussed  so 
far  are  oriented  toward  individual  students  and  do  not  take  into  account  the 
social  aspects  of  the  classroom  and  the  reward  structures  in  effect  there. 
Citing  findings  that  an  emphasis  on  competition  and  social  comparison  will 
increase  performance  anxiety,  Ames  recommended  emphasizing  private  rather  than 
public  feedback,  phrasing  such  feedback  in  terms  of  progress  beyond  the 
individual's  own  previous  levels  rather  than  comparisons  with  classmates,  and 
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avoiding  such  practices  as  publicly  grading  on  a  cuirve  or  posting  students' 
achievement  scores . 

Dweck  and  Elliott  (1983)  have  shown  that  normal  students  view  intellectual 
ability  as  a  repertoire  of  skills  that  can  be  increased  incrementally  through 
effort  (you  can  develop  the  ability  to  do  something  through  working  at  it,  even 
if  you  do  not  possess  the  ability  now).     In  contrast,  learned  helplessness 
students  view  intellectual  ability  as  a  global  and  stable  entity  that  one 
possesses  to  a  fixed  degree.     Therefore,  they  view  failure  at  a  particular  task 
as  a  sign  that  they  lack  ability  to  succeed  at  that  kind  of  task,  and  they 
respond  to  such  failure  by  giving  up  rather  than  by  seeking  to  overcome  it 
through  increased  efforts  or  development  of  more  effective  problem- solving 
strategies . 

Dweck  and  Elliott  identified  the  following  as  teacher  behaviors  that 
encourage  incremental  rather  than  entity  views  of  ability:     acting  more  as 
resource  persons  than  as  judges,  focusing  students  more  on  learning  processes 
than  on  outcomes,  reacting  to  errors  as  natural  and  useful  parts  of  the 
learning  process  lather  than  as  evidence  of  failure,  stressing  effort  over 
ability  and  personal  standards  over  normative  standards  when  giving  feedback, 
and  attempting  to  stimulate  achievement  efforts  through  primarily  intrinsic 
rather  than  extrinsic  motivational  strategies. 

Dweck  and  Elliott  (1983)  argued  that  students  who  have  developed  an  entity 
view  of  ability  (seeing  it  as  fixed  and  limited)  stand  to  benefit  from  direct 
training  designed  to  shift  them  to  an  incremental  view  (seeing  it  as  something 
that  can  be  developed  through  practice).     Similarly,  Clifford  (1984)  argued  the 
value  of  creating  expectancies  not  merely  for  success  on  particular  tasks  but 
for  more  generalized  levels  of  performance  improvement  as  abilities  are  learned 
and  solidified.     Rohrkeraper  &  Corno  (1988)  argued  that  teachers  should  provide 
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both  support  and  challenge/push  to  failure  syndrome  students,  not  merely  ensure 
their  consistent  success  by  lowering  your  levels  of  demand. 

Finally,  additional  approaches  to  cognitive  restructuring  have  been 
developed  as  part  of  rational  emotive  education  (Knaus ,  197A)  ,  which  focuses  on 
eliminating  irrational  beliefs  that  cause  students  to  behave  inappropriately. 
Irrational  beliefs  involved  in  failure  syndrome  problems  are  "catastrophic" 
reactions  to  failure  ("I'm  not  getting  it--I  can't  do  it--there's  no  use  in 
trying").     Once  such  irrational  themes  are  identified,  the  teacher  challenges 
and  analyzes  them  with  the  student  to  replace  them  with  more  rational  ones, 
such  as  that  errors  are  a  natural  and  expected  part  of  the  learning  process  and 
that  deeper  understanding  and  improved  performance  can  be  expected  with 
persistent  efforts. 

Responses  to  the  General  Strategy  Interview 
Failure  sjmdrome  students  were  described  to  the  teachers  as  follows: 
These  children  are  convinced  that  they  cannot  do  the  work.  They 
often  avoid  starting  or  give  up  easily.     They  expect  to  fail,  even 
after  succeeding. 

1.  easily  frustrated 

2.  gives  up  easily 

3.  says  "I  can't  do  it" 

Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  this  description. 

A  More  Effective  Teacher 

These  children  need  a  lot  of  praise  and  encouragement.  I  don't  think 
you  can  talk  them  into  working  just  by  saying  that  something  is  easy; 
you  have  to  feel  it  through  with  them.  They  are  a  very  hard  group  to 
work  with  because  you  have  to  be  so  patient.     It's  a  very  slow 
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process  with  these  children  and  I  try  not  to  hurry,  not  to  apply  too 
much  pressure,  but  to  try  to  work  things  through  with  them. 
Sometimes  just  give  them  a  limited  amount  of  work  to  do,  and  set  very 
small  goals.     Maybe  we'll  plan  to  work  15  minutes  and  see  what  they 
can  get  accomplished  in  15  minutes.     Sometimes  they  do  need  easier 
work.     You  really  need  to  know  what  their  background  is:     what  kinds 
of  problems  they  might  have  at  home  or  in  the  classroom  (if  somebody 
has  always  put  them  down  or  not  given  them  the  chance  to  work 
something  themselves).     It's  easy  for  a  teacher  to  try  to  do  things 
for  this  type  of  child  and  not  let  them  be  successful  on  their  own.  . 
.   .  It's  important  of  course  to  make  them  feel  successful;  whenever 
they  do  something  successfully  to  say,  "Yes,  this  is  right,"  and 
"You're  doing  a  fine  job."    Usually  I  like  to  start  with  a  child  that 
way  and  sometimes  I  will  get  another  child  to  work  with  them.  A 
child  that  works  well  with  other  children,  that  is  reinforcing,  that 
will  be  patient,  that  will  just  try  to  help  them  understand.    And,  I 
have  had  quite  a  few  instances  where  this  has  worked  well.     And  it 
has  gotten  the  child  to  have  a  special  kind  of  friend.     This  has 
bolstered  their  ego,  too,  and  made  them  feel  like,  "With  someone 
encouraging  me  and  if  they  think  I  can  do  it,  I  guess  I  really  can  do 
it."    But  I  think  you  have  to  give  them  small  amounts  of  work  at  a 
time  so  that  they  don't  look  over  something  and  say,  "Oh,  it's  way 
overwhelming,  it's  too  much."    Another  thing  is  to  say,  "How  many 
problems  do  you  think  you  can  do  today?"    Because  generally  they 
don't  have  to  do  a  whole  page  in  order  to  show  their  knowledge.  And 
let  them  make  some  choices  of  "Well,  I  think  I  can  do  five  problems 
and  do  them  successfully."    Or,"  start  out  and  increase.     I  think  it's 
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very  important,  too  when  they  do  finish,  to  put  a  star  on  their  paper 
or  give  them  some  other  immediate  reinforcement  that  they  can  take 
home,  that  they  can  show  to  somebody  else  that  will  really  make  them 
proud.   .   .   .  These  children  need  to  know  that  you're  always  there, 
that  they  can  come  to  you  for  help  if  they  do  become  frustrated. 
Maybe  you  can't  help  right  at  that  moment,  but  you  can  say,  "I  want 
to  help  you,  let's  plan  some  time  where  we  can  work  quietly 
together."    Lots  of  times  I  have  stayed  after  school  to  help  and  I 
know  children  appreciate  it.     They  become  more  frustrated  when  they 
need  your  help  right  then  and  you  can't  give  it  to  them.     If  you  can 
just  say,  "Why  don't  you  put  that  away  right  now  and  let's  do  it  when 
we're  alone  w'xen  I  can  give  you  my  full  attention."    This  close 
contact,  with  them  knowing  that  they  have  your  support  and  that 
you're  not  going  to  be  angry  with  them,  that  you're  going  to  be 
patient  with  them,  this  works  best  in  the  long  run.     Rewards  can  work 
well  for  awhile,  but  it's  your  relationship  with  the  child  that's 
most  important  in  the  long  run. 

A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

These  children  have  been  convinced  that  they  can't  do  a  good  job. 
Evidently  it  has  been  going  on  for  a  period  of  tim?.     They  have  low 
self -concept.     I  would  start  off  by  evaluating  them  to  be  sure  that 
they  can  handle  the  work  that  I  am  trying  to  give  them.     I  would  work 
with  them  or  see  that  they  have  other  supervision  at  least  to  get 
started.     I'd  give  a  lot  of  praise  for  all  of  the  success  they  have 
accomplished  and  I  would  cut  their  work  into  small  amounts  so  that 
they  can  have  success.   ...  I  would  talk  with  them,  I  would 
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encourage  them,  I'd  say,   "You  can  handle  it,  you  have  the  ability  and 
I'm  sure  you  don't  feel  good  being  behind  and  you  have  a  chance  to 
bring  yourself  up.     Why  don't  you  get  busy."    I  might  even  try  some 
rewards.     It  could  be  a  verbal  reward,  or  it  could  be  a  treat  or 
something.    Maybe  a  few  extra  minutes  for  games  or  some  drawing  time 
or  some  time  to  do  nothing  if  they  want. 

Summary  data  for  all  of  the  teacher's  responses  are  shown  in  Table  5.1. 

[Insert  Table  5.1  about  here.] 

General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses 

Responses  concerning  failure  syndrome  students  were  concentrated  in  just 
two  of  the  categories  for  general  problem  solving  approaches.     A  large  majority 
(78)  of  the  teachers  mentioned  attempts  to  encourage,  reassure,  build  self- 
concept,  or  provide  support.     In  addition  or  instead,  38  teachers  mentioned 
attempts  to  shape  greater  persistence  and  task  completion  through  successive 
approximations.     There  was  little  or  no  emphasis  on  threat  or  punishment, 
teaching  the  students  how  to  cope  with  anxiety  or  failure,  treating  external 
causes,  developing  insight,  or  trying  to  change  attitudes  through  appeal  or 
persuasion. 

These  same  trends  can  be  seen  in  the  teachers'  more  specific  problem- 
solving  strategies.    The  ones  mentioned  by  more  than  half  of  the  teachers  were 
building  self-concept  (67) ,  encouraging  increased  effort  or  improved  completion 
rates,  providing  tutoring  or  other  academic  help  (59),  changing  the  task  to 
make  the  work  easier  (56),  providing  for  frequent  success  experiences  (52),  and 
praising  the  student's  efforts  or  successes  (52). 
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Other  commonly  mencioned  strategies  included  providing  encouragement  or 
expressing  positive  expectations  (37),  providing  extra  attention  or  support  for 
motivational  reasons  (36),  offering  or  delivering  rewards  (35),  making  sure 
that  the  student  gets  off  to  a  good  start  on  assignments  (32) ,  minimizing  the 
time  that  the  student  must  work  independently  by  subdividing  goals,  giving  work 
in  smaller  segments,  or  monitoring  more  closely  (25),  charting  or  demonstrating 
the  student's  progress  or  success  levels  (24),  involving  the  parents  (20)  or 
school-based  professionals  (20)  for  support  or  problem  solving,  reducing 
expectations  by  giving  fewer  or  shorter  assignments  (20)  or  easier  work  (20) , 
diagnosing  learning  problems  and  then  following  up  with  more  precise  teaching 
(19),  starting  at  the  student's  current  level  and  moving  forward  from  there 
(18),  and  providing  support  through  physical  proximity,  voice  tone,  or  eye  con- 
tact (15). 

Fewer  than  half  of  the  teachers  mentioned  methods  of  involving  peers. 
These  included  assigning  peers  to  provide  academic  help  or  motivational  support 
(18),  providing  failure  syndrome  students  with  opportunities  to  display  their 
accomplishments  or  successes  publicly  (15),  holding  class  meetings  to  discuss 
their  problems  (9),  and  placing  them  into  a  group  with  similar  students  (8). 

Only  about  a  third  of  the  teachers  mentioned  methods  of  socializing  atti- 
tudes and  beliefs.     The  most  common  were  encouraging  the  students  to  develop 
realistic  expectations  and  acceptance  of  their  strengths  and  weaknesses  (12), 
trying  to  convince  them  that  struggle  and  frustration  are  normal  parts  of 
learning  and  that  they  will  need  to  learn  to  persist  in  the  face  of  difficul- 
ties (12),  and  helping  them  to  notice  relative  improvement  and  to  think  of  such 
improvement  as  success  even  if  it  falls  short  of  perfection  (9). 

Among  strategies  that  the  teachers  rejected  as  ineffective,  the  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  were  scolding  or  criticizing  (22),  pep  talks,  verbal  build- 
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ups,  or  attempts  to  deny  the  problem  (14),  pushing  the  student  to  do  better 
(13) ,  continuing  to  give  the  student  work  that  is  too  difficult  or  frustrating 
(10),  persisting  with  expectations  that  are  too  high  (7),  and  punishing  (6). 

Relationships  Between  Interview  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

Teachers  in  both  groups  stressed  praise,  encouragement,  self -concept 
support,  programming  for  success,  and  tutorial  assistance.     However,  the  higher 
rated  teachers  mentioned  a  broader  range  of  strategies:     suggesting  guidelines 
for  coping  with  anxiety  or  discouragement  (in  addition  to  guidelines  for 
responding  to  the  task);  starting  at  the  student's  current  level  of 
understanding;  not  only  helping  students  to  achieve  success  but  allowing  them 
opportunities  to  publicly  demonstrate  this  success  in  group  situations;  and 
gradually  phasing  out  special  treatment  when  it  was  no  longer  needed. 

In  identifying  reasons  why  students  develop  failure  syndrome  problems,  the 
higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  mention  a  past  history  featuring 
frequent  failure  experiences,  whereas  the  lower  rated  teachers  were  more  likely 
to  mention  assignments  that  are  too  difficult.     Perhaps  the  latter  teachers 
experienced  difficulty  in  matching  assignments  to  their  students'  needs. 
Finally,  lower  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  try  to  socialize  failure  syn- 
drome students  by  convincing  them  that  it  is  normal  to  struggle  with  assign- 
ments but  to  persist  nevertheless.     Teachers  who  emphasized  this  response 
apparently  were  among  the  minority  who  did  not  emphasize  the  frequently  men- 
tioned strategies. 

In  summary,  responses  to  the  interviews  concerning  failure  syndrome  stu- 
dents converged  on  a  set  of  commonly  mentioned  (and  apparently  effective) 
strategies:     praise,  encouragement,  self- concept  support,  prograimning  for  suc- 
cess experiences,  and  tutorial  help  with  assignments.     The  higher  rated 
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teachers  were  more  systematic  and  detailed,  but  the  lower  rated  teachers  tended 
to  emphasize  the  same  basic  ideas. 

Responses  to  Vignette  1 
Vignette  1  reads  as  follows: 

Joe  could  be  a  capable  student,  but  his  self -concept  is  so  poor  that 
he  actually  describes  himself  as  stupid.     He  makes  no  serious  effort 
to  learn,  shrugging  off  responsibility  by  saying  that  "that  stuff"  is 
too  hard  for  him.     Right  now  he  is  dawdling  instead  of  getting 
started  on  an  assignment  that  you  know  he  can  do.     You  know  that  if 
you  approach  him  he  will  begin  to  complain  that  the  assignment  is  too 
hard  and  that  he  can't  do  it. 
Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  Vignette  1 . 

A  More  Effective  Teacher 

My  objective  first  would  be  to  raise  Joe's  self -concept  and  try  to 
get  him  to  have  enough  self -pride  to  try  assignments  that  he  thinks 
might  be  too  hard  for  him.     I  would  concentrate  on  the  pride  angle, 
praising  Joe  for  whatever  good  he  did,  and  stressing  that  he  had  to 
do  more  and  giving  him  the  individual  help  to  see  that  he  did  more 
work  each  day  until  he  completed  assignments  without  dawdling.  So 
number  one,  for  a  day  Joe  would  have  to  be  the  center  of  my 
attention.     As  soon  as  the  lesson  is  introduced  to  the  group,  I  would 
see  that  Joe  understood  the  assignment  in  the  first  place,  put  his 
name  on  the  paper,  and  got  started.     If  there  was  a  title  to  be 
written,  "You  didn't  write  the  title  of  the  lesson  (or  the  date  or 
whatever  the  heading  was  to  be)."    When  he  did  it,  give  him  some 
praise.     "That's  very  good.     Now,  how  did  we  say  that  we  would  do  the 
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example?"    Have  Joe  do  another  example.     While  the  rest  of  the  class 
vmderstood  the  example  and  are  working,  Joe  is  pretending  that  he 
can't,  so  let's  do  another  example.     "I'm  going  to  help  you."    If  Joe 
still  seems  confused,  we  would  do  another  example.    Maybe  for  the 
first  few  days,  Joe  would  need  my  help.     If  with  my  help  he  got  half 
of  the  job  done  that  the  rest  of  his  group  was  completing,  he  should 
feel  better  about  himself  in  a  few  days  and  then  would  go  on  and 
attempt  to  finish  an  assignment.    When  he  got  part  of  it  done  I  would 
always  have  a  mark  that  I  would  give  him  saying  that  you're  getting 
better,  and  I  would  use  that  kind  of  a  stamp  to  do  this.     The  kind 
that  says,  "You've  tried,  keep  on  trying."    A  happy  face  saying 
"Better  today."    If  he  didn't  complete  it,  a  stamp  that  said 
"Incomplete"  but  with  a  little  note.     All  of  the  notes  would  be 
positive  rather  than  a  lot  of  marks  that  would  be  depressing  and 
defeating  to  a  child  who  is  having  a  problem  although  he  has  the 
ability  and  could  be  a  capable  student.     I  prefer  a  positive  approach 
with,  like  "You  only  got  half  of  it  done  today,  Joe,  but  tomorrow 
we're  going  to  see  if  we  can  do  two- thirds  of  it,  because  you  can  do 
it.     I  like  what  you  did  today."    My  comments  would  be  that  rather 
than  letter  grades;  some  positive  comments  showing  him  what  is  good 
and  what  he  needs  to  work  on.     Saying,  "This  is  much  better  than 
yesterday."    This  kind  of  thing,  from  my  experience  helps  Joe  to  know 
that  I'm  concerned,  not  that  he  gets  the  100%  or  the  A  like  Andy  over 
here  always  does,  but  "I'm  pleased  that  you  are  making  progress, 
aren't  you?    We  did  better  because  I  helped  you.     I  want  to  see  if 
you  can  tell  me  what  I  said,  and  show  me.     If  you  don't  understand, 
I'll  help  you  again."    Then  we  get  a  certain  amount  done.     "Now  see 
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if  you  can  finish  it."    Give  him  the  positive  conunents  then,  the 
grading  that  would  be  Joe's  and  my  grading  system.     He's  making 
progress  rather  than  have  Joe  compare  with  the  class  and  feel 
defeated  right  off  and  say  "I  can't  do  that  stuff,  it's  too  hard  for 
me."     "It's  not  too  hard  for  you  and  if  you  work  a  little  harder  and 
with  my  help,  and  it's  my  job  to  help  you,  we're  going  to  get  it."  I 
feel  that  child  would  soon  stop  complaining  and  dawdling  and  would 
begin  to  do  a  little  more  because  he  feels  that  I  am  watching  his 
progress  as  an  individual  and  letting  him  know  that  he's  growing  and 
he  should  see  growth  after  a  few  days .     He  should  feel  that  he  is 
capable,  which  he  is. 

A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

"What  grade  level  are  you  working  at,  Joe?    Do  you  think  you  can  do 
the  work  at  this  grade  level?    Are  you  really  trying  to  do  the  v^ork?" 
Joe  probably  lacks  self -motivation  more  than  anything.     I  would 
expect  him  to  be  able  to  do  sixth  grade  work.     Remember,  we're 
talking  about  someone  who  is  capable  of  doing  the  work.    We're  not 
talking  about  someone  who  isn't  capable,  so  someone  who  is  incapable 
would  have  to  be  dealt  with  differently.     In  other  words,  I  would 
have  to  be  sarcastic  if  I  had  to  go  down  to  a  lower  level  of  work 
with  Joe.     I  would  say,  "Okay,  then,  I'll  put  you  back  in  fifth  grade 
and  we'll  see  what  you're  gonna  do  with  fifth-grade  work."   .   .  . 
Motivation  is  not  there.     A  lazy  streak  is  probably  one  of  the  worst 
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things  that  many  teachers  cope  with.     They  don't  want  to  work  unless 
someone  gives  them  the  answer.    Joe  is  typical  of  that. 

General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses  to  Vignette  1 

The  teachers  emphasized  encouragement  and  shaping  strategies  in  their 
responses  to  Joe.     They  tended  to  see  Joe  as  a  victim  of  circumstances  beyond 
his  control,  yet  heavy  majorities  were  confident  that  they  could  help  him 
significantly  (86)  and  that  these  improvements  would  be  stable  over  time  (78) 
and  generalized  across  situations  (70).     The  teachers  were  more  confident  in 
being  able  to  solve  failure  syndrome  problems  of  the  type  displayed  by  Joe  than 
they  were  with  most  of  the  other  problems  studied  in  our  research. 

Most  (94)  of  the  teachers  mentioned  at  least  one  supportive  behavior, 
especially  instruction  (75)  and  encouragement  (51).     Specific  strategies  for 
responding  to  Joe  focused  on  providing  him  with  some  form  of  support  or 
assistance.     The  most  frequently  mentioned  were  attempting  to  build  up  his 
self-concept  (69),  prescribing  or  modeling  better  coping  strategies  (66), 
offering  rewards  for  task  persistence  or  completion  (23),  and  attempting  to 
develop  his  insight  into  the  problem  (19). 

The  most  commonly  mentioned  strategies  for  boosting  Joe's  motivation  were 
motivating  by  helping  (54)  and  providing  reassurance  or  encouragement  (44). 
Other  methods  included  personal  appeals  or  attempts  to  cajole  Joe  into  renewed 
effort  (18),  offer  of  incentives  for  specified  improvement  (14),  and  demanding 
or  insisting  upon  better  effort  (10).  A  majority  of  the  teachers  mentioned  at 
least  one  prevention  or  follow-up  strategy,  usually  an  attempt  to  support  or 
build  up  Joe's  self -concept  (34). 
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In  summary,  the  vast  majority  of  the  teachers  were  confident  that  they 
could  intervene  successfully  with  Joe.     Most  would  do  so  using  strategies  that 
featured  support,  encouragement,  instructional  assistance,  and  shaping  thro  gh 
successive  approximations.    Only  a  minority  would  prod  or  pressure  Joe  and  even 
fewer  would  go  so  far  as  to  threaten  him  with  punishment. 

Relationships  Between  Vignette  1  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

Higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  mention  encouragement  as  a 
supportive  behavior,  making  imorovement  demands  on  Joe  and  appealing  to  his 
pride  or  positive  self -concept  when  doing  so,  providing  him  with  brief 
supportive  help  as  a  way  to  motivate  him  to  get  to  work  or  persist  on  tasks, 
giving  him  extra  help  in  getting  started  on  tasks,  and  offering  behavior 
contracts.     Their  approach  involved  making  improvement  demands  on  Joe  but  at 
the  same  time  providing  him  with  support,  encouragement,  and  assistance 
designed  to  ensure  that  he  could  meet  such  demands.     In  contrast,   the  lower 
rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  report  either  making  no  improvement  demands 
at  all  (e.g.,  by  lowering  their  expectations  for  Joe  or  by  providing  him  with 
praise  or  encouragement  that  was  not  contingent  on  actual  performance)  or  else 
attempting  to  pressure  him  without  providing  much  special  support  and 
assistance . 

The  higher  rated  teachers  had  greater  confidence  that  the  improvements 
they  could  achieve  would  be  stable  over  time  rather  than  merely  temporary. 
They  tended  to  assume  that  the  demands  made  on  students  were  appropriate  (and 
therefore  that  failure  sjmdrome  problems  stemmed  from  the   students'  mistakenly 
pessimistic  attributions  and  self -efficacy  perceptions),  whereas  the  lower 
rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  fear  that  their  task  demands  were  too 
difficult  for  the  students  to  handle. 
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In  sununary,  the  higher  rated  teachers  were  highly  confident  in  their 
abilities  to  Intervene  successfully  with  Joe,  using  strategies  that  combined 
demands  for  improved  persistence  and  task  completion  with  provision  of  support, 
encouragement,  and  task  assistance.    Many  of  the  lower  rated  teachers  would 
take  the  same  general  approach  but  implement  it  less  comprehensively  or 
systematically,  although  some  either  would  fail  to  make  serious  attempts  to 
improve  Joe's  behavior  or  would  confine  their  efforts  to  pressuring  Joe  without 
at  the  same  time  providing  him  with  needed  support,  encouragement,  and 
assistance. 

Responses  to  Vignette  13 
Vignette  13  reads  as  follows: 

Mary  has  the  intelligence  to  succeed,  if  she  applied  herself,  but  she 
is  convinced  that  she  can't  handle  it.     She  gets  frustrated  and  dis- 
gusted very  easily,  and  then  she  gives  up.     Instead  of  trying  to 
solve  the  problem  another  way,  or  coming  to  you  for  help,  she  skips 
the  problem  and  moves  on.     Today  she  brings  you  her  assignment, 
claiming  to  be  finished,  but  you  see  that  she  has  skipped  many  items. 
Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  Vignette  13. 

A  More  Effective  Teacher 

Mary  needs  a  lot  of  encouragement.     Even  though  she  gets  through  her 
work  somehow,  she  is  frustrated,  she's  disgusted  and  she  easily  gives 
up.    Well,  this  is  a  sign  that  she  is  not  really  understanding  what 
she  is  doing,  so  one  of  the  ways  I  could  handle  this,  I  could  first 
give  her  a  lot  of  encouragement.    Try  to  get  her  to  feel  better  about 
herself.     Try  to  get  her  to  feel  that  she  can  achieve.     At  the 
moment,  it  appears  that  her  feeling  is  "I  can't  do  it."    I  might  even 


say  to  her  the  very  words,  "Mary,  you  can  do  it."    Then  I  will  go 
through  enough  of  the  work  to  allow  her  to  feel  that  she  understands 
how  to  go  ahead  with  it.     She  might  not,  but  I  will  go  through  enough 
of  it  so  she  will  feel  that  she  can.     Then,  it  is  likely  that  Mary  is 
going  to  come  to  me  many  times,  but  I  am  not  going  to  let  her  become 
dependent  on  me .     I  am  going  to  say,  "Mary,  you  must  think  for 
yourself,"  and  I  am  going  to  give  her  an  opportunity  to  do  that.  If 
she  gets  stuck  on  something  where  she  just  can't  handle  it,  then  I 
will  go  and  give  her  assistance.     But,  I  am  not  going  to  let  her 
become  totally  dependent  on  me.     That  won't  help  her  any.     I  am  going 
to  do  enough  for  her  to  give  her  something  to  begin  with  and  from 
there  we  will  work,  trying  to  give  her  self-confidence  and  the  belief 
that  she  can  do  it. 

A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

"Mary,  I  see  that  you  still  have  some  problems  here  that  you  did  not 
finish.     Why  did  you  skip  them?    You  couldn't  do  them?    If  you  need 
help,  I'll  help  you.     OK?"    Mary  can  do  the  work  but  she  gets 
frustrated  easily  and  my  goal  is  to  get  her  not  to  be  frustrated  but 
to  come  to  me  for  help  if  she  can't  do  it  on  her  own.     She  is  the 
type  of  student  who  gives  up  very  easily. 

General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses  to  Vignette  13 

General  approaches  to  Mary  were  similar  to  those  to  Joe,  but  with  more 
emphasis  on  shaping  strategies  and  less  emphasis  on  provision  of  encouragement, 
support,  or  assistance.     Most  of  the  teachers  were  confident  that  they  could 
help  Mary  to  perform  more  satisfactorily  in  their  own  classrooms,  but  many  were 
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not  confident  that  these  improvements  wotild  generalize  to  other  classrooms  or 
other  achievement  situations. 

Most  teachers  mentioned  supportive  behaviors,  especially  instruction  (68), 
encouragement  (38),  specific  praise  (12),  kid  gloves  treatment  (12),  and 
involving  peers  to  support  or  help  (12). 

The  most  commonly  mentioned  specific  strategies  were  prescribing  or 
modeling  better  coping  strategies  (82),  trying  to  build  up  Mary's  self -concept 

(47)  ,  and  trying  to  develop  her  insight  into  the  problem  (21).     By  far  the  most 
frequent  response  to  Mary  was  to  instruct  her  in  more  desirable  responses  to 
classroom  tasks  (e.g.,  to  tell  her  to  persist  in  trying  to  figure  out  difficult 
items  and  then  to  seek  help  from  the  teacher  if  necessary,  but  not  to  skip  the 
item  or  just  record  a  wild  guess).     This  instruction  was  often  accompanied  by 
encouragement  or  self- concept  support. 

The  most  commonly  mentioned  methods  for  boosting  Mary's  motivation  were 
providing  her  with  attention  or  help  (60)  or  with  reassurance  or  encouragement 

(48)  .     Only  a  minority  of  the  teachers  mentioned  follow-up  methods,  most 
commonly  providing  Mary  with  self-concept  support  (13)  or  tutorial  help  (11). 

Relationships  Between  Vignette  13  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  teachers,  regardless  of  effectiveness 
rating,  stated  that  they  would  respond  to  Mary  by  explaining  that  it  was  not 
acceptable,  nor  was  it  in  her  own  best  interests,  for  her  to  skip  items  and 
turn  in  incomplete  work.     Instead,  she  would  be  expected  to  be  more  persistent 
in  trying  to  solve  problems  on  her  own,  seeking  help  only  if  persistent  efforts 
still  had  not  succeeded.    Most  of  the  teachers  would  also  attempt  to  motivate 
Mary  by  helping  her  with  the  work,  by  reassuring  or  encouraging  her,  or  by 
providing  self -concept  support.     The  higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to 
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supplement  this  pattern  with  attempts  to  develop  Mary's  insight  into  her 
behavior  and  its  consequences  or  with  praise  of  her  progress  in  completing 
assignments  successfully. 

In  svunmary,  most  of  the  teachers  recognized  Mary's  behavior  as  a  failure 
syndrome  problem  rather  than  interpreting  it  as  evidence  of  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  shirk  her  responsibilities  as  a  student,  so  that  they  would  provide 
her  with  instructional  support  and  assistance.     Even  so,  they  would  also  ex- 
plain to  Mary  that  it  was  not  acceptable  for  her  to  skip  items  and  that  she 
would  be  expected  to  work  more  persistently  when  she  encountered  difficulties 
and  to  come  to  the  teacher  for  help  rather  than  turn  in  incomplete  work.     A  ma- 
jority of  the  teachers  would  supplement  this  instruction  and  socialization  with 
encouragement  and  self -concept  support  for  Mary,  but  a  significant  minority 
would  be  forceful  and  insistent  in  demanding  improved  performance  from  her. 

Comparison  of  Findings  for  Vipnettes  1  and  13 

The  teachers  reported  similar  response  strategies  to  the  two  vignettes, 
featuring  assistance  with  assignments  and  clarification  about  expected 
behavior,  usually  accompanied  by  attempts  at  encouragement  or  self -concept 
support.     A  majority  emphasized  shaping  improved  behavior  through  successive 
approximations,  gradually  reducing  instructional  support  as  the  student  gained 
confidence  in  his  or  her  ability  to  handle  the  work.     Most  of  the  teachers 
viewed  task  assistance  as  important  not  only  for  the  instructional  support  it 
provided  but  also  for  its  motivational  role  in  reassuring  the  student  that  help 
would  be  available  if  needed  and  in  redirecting  attention  from  discouragement 
toward  renewed  task  engagement. 

One  set  of  contrasts  subsumed  most  of  the  noteworthy  differences:  The 
teachers  saw  Joe  as  a  victim  and  mentioned  supplementing  task  assistance  with 
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encouragement  or  self -concept  support,  but  they  were  less  likely  to  mention 
encouragement  or  support  to  Mary.     Instead,  they  were  more  likely  to  view  her 
as  needing  to  be  pressured  or  prodded  to  improve  her  behavior.     The  teachers 
responded  to  Joe  primarily  in  terms  of  attempts  to  repair  a  damaged 
self- concept,  whereas  they  responded  to  Mary  primarily  in  terms  of  correcting 
bad  work  habits  through  socialization.    These  differences  were  especially 
noticeable  among  the  higher  rated  teachers  (especially  in  Big  City).  However, 
even  the  teachers  who  would  demand  improved  performance  from  Mary  usually  would 
do  so  in  the  context  of  reassuring  her  that  she  would  be  able  to  meet  these 
demands  and  providing  task  assistance  to  help  her  do  so. 

Qualitative  Impressions  and  Examples 
Unlike  teachers  in  the  upper  grades,  who  tended  to  emphasize  relatively 
impersonal  task  assistance  and  clarification  of  expectations,  teachers  in  the 
lower  grades  often  stressed  providing  emotional  support  to  failure  syndrome 
students.     They  spoke  of  getting  physically  close  to  these  students,  working 
together  with  them  on  assignments,  showing  appreciation  for  their  efforts,  and 
providing  encouragement  and  reinforcement  designed  to  build  their  confidence. 
This  sympathetic  and  supportive  stance  probably  helped  such  teachers  to  get  off 
to  a  good  start  in  working  with  failure  syndrome  students. 

Good  intentions  are  not  enough  by  themselves,  however,  and  the  strategic 
thinking  of  some  of  the  most  warmly  sympathetic  teachers  appeared  to  be  too 
scattered  to  be  very  effective.     Once  they  began  talking  about  helping  students 
with  academic  difficulties,  some  of  these  teachers  would  drift  away  from 
failure  syndrome  problems  toward  other  problems  such  as  perfectionism  or 
limited  ability.     Such  teachers  sometimes  included  strategies  that  were  over- 
reactions  to  the  defined  problem  (such  as  giving  failure  syndrome  students 
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shorter  or  easier  assignments  rather  than  helping  them  to  see  that  they  were 
capable  of  completing  the  regular  assignments  successfully).     Or,  they  would 
talk  about  implementing  potentially  helpful  strategies  in  ways  that  would  limit 
their  effectiveness  (such  as  praising  students'  clothing  or  appearance  instead 
of  their  work  accomplishments) . 

Several  teachers  working  in  kindergarten  or  first  grade  observed  that 
severe  failure  syndrome  problems  are  relatively  rare  in  these  early  grades, 
although  they  become  more  common  later.    As  one  teacher  put  it,  the  children's 
self -concepts  have  not  been  "beaten  down  enough"  yet.    Another  reason  is  that 
most  young  children  have  positive  self -concepts  of  ability  and  optimistic 
performance  expectations  as  part  of  the  egocentrism  of  the  preoperational  years 
(until  about  age  6  or  7) .     As  they  begin  to  become  more  operational  in  their 
thinking,  they  begin  to  make  increasingly  frequent  and  accurate  comparisons 
between  themselves  and  their  peers.    As  a  result,  unrealistically  positive 
self -concepts  and  expectations  begin  to  give  way  to  more  realistic  (or  in  the 
case  of  failure  syndrome  students,  unjustif iedly  pessimistic)  perceptions 
(Stipek,  1984).      It  appears  that  failure  syndrome  problems  are  more  serious 
and  difficult  to  change  in  older  students  than  in  younger  ones. 

Some  teachers  working  in  kindergarten  and  first  grade  also  mentioned  that 
certain  students  superficially  appear  to  have  failure  syndrome  problems  in  that 
they  are  prone  to  whine  or  say  "I  can't  do  it"  in  response  to  assignments. 
However,  instead  of  genuinely  suffering  from  shattered  confidence,  they  are 
merely  seeking  more  attention  from  the  teacher  or  are  unaccustomed  to  having 
demands  made  on  them  because  they  have  been  babied  at  home.     These  socially 
immature  students  do  not  so  much  need  reassurance  and  task  assistance  as  they 
need  supportive  yet  firm  limit  setting. 
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The  following  are  noteworthy  elaborations  of  commonly  mentioned  strategies 
or  unique  suggestions  made  by  individual  teachers . 

Causes.     One  teacher  suggested  that  failure  syndrome  problems  are  likely 
among  grade  repeaters  who  have  become  convinced  that  they  are  stupid  because 
they  are  repeating  the  grade.    Another  suggested  that  such  problems  are  likely 
in  students  who  are  learning  English  as  a  second  language,  and  it  is  helpful  to 
speak  to  these  students  in  their  native  language  when  giving  them 
individualized  task  assistance. 

Task  simplification  strategies.     One  teacher  would  briefly  help  failure 
syndrome  students,  then  tell  them  to  continue  working  a  specified  set  of 
problems  on  their  own  and  to  raise  their  hand  when  they  were  ready  for  her  to 
check  their  work  and  get  them  started  on  the  next  set.     Another  would  tell  such 
students  to  give  unobtrusive  signals  (such  as  folding  their  arms)  to  use  when 
they  had  finished  part  of  the  work  and  needed  to  speak  to  the  teacher  before 
going  on.    Another  would  mark  "C"  next  to  correct  answers  on  the  page,  then 
place  a  line  farther  down  the  page  and  ask  the  child  to  try  to  get  that  far  by 
the  time  she  got  back. 

Problem  redefinition  strategies.     A  few  teachers  spoke  of  defining  the 
problem  to  the  student  in  ways  that  made  it  seem  less  serious.     For  example, 
one  would  define  Mary's  problem  as  a  tendency  to  rush  through  the  work  too 
quickly  and  thus  would  tell  her  to  go  back,  take  her  time  and  finish  carefully, 
and  then  bring  up  the  assignment  for  review.     Another  would  tell  Mary  that  she 
had  inadvertently  (i.e.,  not  deliberately)  skipped  some  of  the  items  and  return 
the  paper  to  her  for  completion. 

Peer  involvement.     One  teacher  would  appoint  another  student  to  be  a 
designated  helper  to  Mary.    Mary  could  come  to  the  peer  to  get  help  in  getting 
started,  but  the  peer  helper  wouldn't  do  the  work  for  her.      Several  teachers 
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mentioned  that  having  failure  syndrome  students  act  as  tutors  to  peers  or 
younger  children  was  helpful  in  building  up  their  confidence  in  their  own 
knowledge . 

Miscellaneous  suggestions.     One  teacher  mentioned  that  computerized 
instruction  or  programmed  learning  allow  the  student  to  get  feedback  privately 
and  thus  are  especially  helpful  for  students  who  are  concerned  about  being 
monitored  or  about  having  others  see  them  make  mistakes.     Several  mentioned  the 
value  of  letting  parents  know  that  it  is  important  to  provide  encouragement  and 
reinforcenent  for  their  child's  academic  efforts  and  also  not  to  call  the  child 
stupid  or  to  allow  peers  or  siblings  to  do  so.     Finally,  one  would  identify- 
certain  work  as  "practice  work"  that  would  not  be  graded  (at  least  not  in  the 
same  sense  that  the  regular  work  was  graded) .     This  teacher  would  also  tell  the 
student  "There's  nothing  wrong  with  making  a  mistake,  that's  why  there  are 
erasers  on  pencils!" 

General  Discussion 

The  teachers  were  unusually  confident  about  their  abilities  to  intervene 
successfully  with  failure  syndrome  students.     They  tended  to  mention  similar 
response  strategies  regardless  of  their  grade  level,  location,  or  effectiveness 
ratings.    A  few  spoke  of  providing  support  and  encouragement  to  such  students 
without  making  any  demands  on  them,  a  few  others  spoke  of  making  demands 
without  providing  special  support  or  assistance,  but  most  suggested  a  combina- 
tion of  support,  encouragement,  and  task  assistance  to  shape  gradual 
improvement  in  work  habits . 

These  teachers  would  make  it  clear  to  failure  syndrome  students  that  they 
were  expected  to  work  conscientiously  and  persistently  so  as  to  turn  in  work 
done  completely  and  correctly,  but  they  would  also  provide  help  if  needed. 
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reassure  them  that  they  would  not  be  given  work  that  they  could  not  do,  monitor 
their  progress  and  provide  any  needed  assistance,  and  reinforce  them  by 
praising  their  successes,  calling  attention  to  their  progress,  and  providing 
them  with  opportunities  to  display  their  accomplishments  publicly.     This  spe- 
cial treatment  would  be  faded  gradually  (over  a  period  tjrpically  expected  to 
last  several  months)  as  the  students  gained  confidence  and  began  to  work  more 
persistently  and  independently. 

This  typical  response  pattern,  especially  in  its  more  systematic  versions 
given  by  higher  rated  teachers,  appears  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  failure 
syndrome  students.     It  is  particularly  adequate  from  the  standpoint  of  efficacy 
training.    Although  none  of  the  teachers  were  familiar  with  this  term,  most  of 
them  intuitively  favored  the  strategies  stressed  in  efficacy  training  programs 
(negotiating  agreement  to  strive  to  meet  specific  proximal  goals,  giving 
feedback  that  stresses  that  the  student  has  the  ability  to  succeed) .  The 
typical  response  pattern  appears  less  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  at- 
tribution retraining  and  remediation  of  learned  helplessness.     Most  teachers 
mentioned  support,  encouragement,  and  instructional  assistance  but  did  not  say 
much  about  learned  helplessness  symptoms  (catastrophic  reactions  to 
frustration,  attribution  of  failure  to  lack  of  ability,  giving  up  quickly). 
Nor  was  there  much  mention  of  modeling  to  teach  better  coping  strategies  or  of 
teaching  the  student  how  to  persist  in  the  face  of  difficulty.     It  appears, 
then,  that  the  strategies  for  responding  to  failure  syndrome  students  that 
teachers  develop  intuitively  through  classroom  experience  could  be  augmented 
significantly  by  teaching  them  about  self -efficacy  training  and  attribution 
retraining  as  responses  to  learned  helplessness  problems. 

Certain  aspects  of  the  typical  response  pattern  are  worth  noting  because 
they  go  beyond  the  methods  developed  by  psychologists  for  treating  learned 
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helplessness  problems,  and  in  ways  that  take  advantage  of  the  continuing 
relationship  that  teachers  share  with  their  students.     Helping  the  students  to 
meet  curricular  goals  is  basic  to  the  teacher's  role,  and  the  teacher  can  exert 
control  over  both  the  difficulty  of  the  work  assigned  to  students  and  the 
amount  of  extra  help  they  receive.    This  puts  teachers  in  a  position  not  only 
to  offer  instruction  or  modeling  in  better  coping  strategies  and  to  help 
failure  syndrome  students  understand  that  they  have  the  ability  to  handle  the 
work,  but  also  to  reassure  them  that  they  will  give  them  work  that  they  can 
handle  in  the  first  place  and  will  provide  whatever  task  assistance  they  need. 
Teachers  can  "create  reality"  for  students  who  are  beginning  to  develop  failure 
syndrome  problems.     They  may  be  able  to  short  circuit  what  otherwise  might  be  a 
long,  slow  process  by  informing  failure  syndrome  students  that  they  have  been 
misinterpreting  the  situation  and  showing  them  how  to  respond  to  it  in  the 
future . 

In  summary,  although  teachers  have  not  been  exposed  to  the  research  lit- 
erature on  failure  syndrome  students,  most  of  them  develop  ideas  about  the 
nature  and  causes  of  failure  syndrome  problems,  as  well  as  strategies  for 
coping  with  these  problems,  that  as  far  as  they  go  reflect  the  major  research 
findings.     Teachers'  effectiveness  would  probably  be  enhanced,  however,  if  they 
learned  to  use  modeling  to  teach  coping  strategies,  especially  techniques  for 
persisting  in  the  face  of  frustration  or  failure. 
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Table  5.1 


Failure  Syndrome  Interviews:    Number  of  Teachers  Coded  for  Each  Category 


and  Directions  of  Significant  Relationships  with  Effectiveness  Ratings 
N         Coding  Category  

A.  General  Problem- Solving  Strategies 

8  Control/suppress  undesirable  behavior  (as  sole  approach) 
38  Shape  desirable  behavior 

4  Eliminate  problem:  instruction/training/modeling/help 

0  Help  student  cope  with  problem  (but  not  eliminate  it) 

3  Identify  and  treat  external  causes 

0  Insight  (help  student  to  recognize  and  understand  the  problem 
behavior) 

6  Appeal/persuade/change  attitudes 

78  Encourage/reassure/build  self -concept/provide  supportive  environment 

B.  Specific  Problem- Solving  Strategies 

15  Support  through  physical  proximity/voice  control/eye  contact 

6  Threaten  or  punish 

7  Proscribe:     set  limits,  rules,  expectations 

9  Appeal/persuade 

13+  Prescribe/tell/instruct/elicit  guidelines  for  improved  coping 

52  Praise 

35  Reward  (promised  as  incentive  or  delivered  as  reinforcement) 

37  Encourage/express  positive  expectations 

7  Kid  gloves  treatment  (teacher  makes  special  exceptions  or  allowances, 

for  failure  syndrome  students  so  as  not  to  pressure  them) 

67  Build  self-concept 

56  Change  task  (e.g.,  give  easier  work) 
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N  Coding  Category  

13  Change  social  environment 

6  Group  meetings  focused  on  the  problem 
10  Involve  peers  for  support 

20  Involve  parents  for  support  or  problem  solving 

20+  Involve  school-based  authority  figures  or  professionals  for  support  or 
problem  solving 

59  Provide  academic  help  (tutoring,  etc.) 

32  Get  student  off  to  a  good  start  on  assignments 

20  Reduce  expectations:     give  fewer/shorter  assignments 

20  Reduce  expectations:     give  easier  work 

18+  Start  at  the  student's  level 

10  Start  below  the  student's  level 

25  Subdivide  goals,  give  work  in  smaller  segments,  and/or  monitor  more 
closely  (to  minimize  the  time  the  student  spends  working  alone) 

7  Concrete  materials  or  learning  games 

19  Diagnosis  followed  by  different  or  more  precise  teaching 

6  Special  placement  (in  special  education  resource  room,  etc.) 

7  Obtain  student  input  in  setting  goals  or  selecting  tasks 
24  Chart  or  demonstrate  student's  progress  or  success 

9  Incorporate  student's  interests  into  the  work 

36  Provide  extra  attention  or  support  (for  motivational  reasons) 

62  Focus  on  the  student's  effort,  performance  levels,  or  completion  of 
regular  work 

9  Focus  on  student's  strengths  in  other  domains 

52  Provide  for  frequent  success  experiences 

9  Ignore  or  overlook  student's  mistakes 
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Table  5.1  (cont'd.) 
N  Coding  Category 


C.  Method  of  Involving  the  Peers  or  the  Class 
53-  None 

9  Class  meetings  (to  discuss  failure  syndrome  problems) 

18  Assign  peers  to  provide  academic  help  or  motivational  support 

15+  Provide  for  public  demonstration  of  student's  successes 

8  Place  in  group  with  similar  students 

D.  Methods  of  Socializing  Attitudes  and  Beliefs 
6  5  None 

12  Encourage  realistic  expectations  (acceptance  of  strengths  and 
weaknesses) 

12-  Help  these  students  to  see  struggling  with  assignments  and  persisting 

in  working  on  their  own  as  normal  and  expected  behavior 

9  Help  them  to  notice  relative  improvement  and  think  of  such  improvement 
as  success  (even  if  it  falls  short  of  total  success) 

E.  Strategies  Identified  as  Ineffective 
42  None 

10  Continuing  to  give  the  student  work  that  is  too  difficult  or 

frustrating 

7  Persisting  with  expectations  that  are  too  high 

22  Scolding  or  criticizing 

6  Punishing 

13  Pushing  the  student  to  do  better 

14  Pep  talks/verbal  build-ups/denying  the  problem 

F.  Reasons  Given  to  Explain  Failure  Syndrome 
35-  None 

29+  Frequent  failure  experiences  in  the  past 

20  Frequent  criticism  for  failure 
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Table  5.1  (cont'd.) 
N  Coding  Category 


10  Pampering  or  babying  at  home 

10-  Inappropriate  task  demands  at  school 

10  Change  or  novelty  makes  the  student  anxious 

G.  Miscellaneous 

80  Teacher's  response  includes  long-term  prevention  or  cure  strategies 

22  Teacher's  response  includes  different  strategies  for  different 

subtypes  of  the  problem 

46  Teacher  anticipates  that  improvement  will  occur  only  slowly  over  a 

long  time  period 

48+  Teacher  speaks  of  phasing  out  extra  help,  support,  or  rewards  as  the 

student  improves 
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Perfectionists  show  unsatisfactory  achievement  progress  because  they  are 
more  concerned  about  avoiding  mistakes  than  about  learning.     They  are  inhibited 
about  classroom  participation  and  counterproductively  compulsive  in  their  work 
habits . 

Varieties  and  Causes  of  Perfectionism 

Perfectionists  are  not  satisfied  with  merely  doing  well  or  even  with  doing 
better  than  their  peers.     Instead,  they  are  satisfied  only  if  they  have  done  a 
job  perfectly,  so  that  the  result  reveals  no  blemishes  or  weaknesses.     To  the 
extent  that  perfectionism  involves  striving  for  difficult  but  reachable  goals, 
it  involves  the  success -seeking  aspects  of  healthy  achievement  motivation  and 
functions  as  an  asset  to  the  student  and  an  ally  to  the  teacher.     Even  a 
success -seeking  version  of  perfectionism,  however,  can  become  a  problem  to  the 
extent  that  the  student  begins  to  focus  not  so  much  on  meeting  personal  goals 
as  on  winning  competitions  against  classmates  (Furtwengler  &  Konnert,  1982). 

Any  such  problems  associated  with  forms  of  perfectionism  that  focus  on 
seeking  success  are  relatively  minor,  however,  compared  to  the  problems 
associated  with  forms  of  perfectionism  that  focus  on  avoiding  failure  (Burns, 
1980).     Fear  of  failure  (or  of  blame,  rejection,  or  other  anticipated  social 
consequences  of  failure)  can  be  extremely  destructive  to  achievement 
motivation,  especially  if  it  is  powerful  and  persistent.     Victims  of  such  fear 
typically  try  to  avoid  or  escape  as  quickly  as  possible  from  achievement 
situations  in  which  their  performance  will  be  judged  according  to  standards  of 
excellence.    When  this  is  not  possible,  they  try  to  protect  their  self-esteem 
either  by  expressing  very  low  aspirations  that  will  be  easy  to  fulfill  or 
expressing  impossibly  high  aspirations  that  they  have  no  serious  intention  of 
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striving  to  fulfill.     In  the  school  setting,  many  such  students  eventually 
become  alienated  underachievers . 

Other  students  who  are  obsessed  with  avoiding  failure  do  not  simply  follow 
the  path  of  least  resistance  by  avoiding  achievement  situations  or  minimizing 
their  personal  investment  in  them.     These  students  have  a  powerful  sense  of 
responsibility  for  doing  as  well  as  they  can  do  on  assignments.     Thus,  they  are 
caught  between  a  strong  drive  for  perfection  and  a  continuing  preoccupation 
with  avoiding  failure.     To  the  extent  that  their  failure  avoidance  concerns 
become  rigid  and  preponderant,  they  will  undermine  the  potentially  positive 
aspects  of  "normal"  perfectionism,  and  result  in  what  Hamachek  (1978)  called 
"neurotic"  perfectionism.     Such  students  become  driven.     They  rarely  feel  that 
they  have  done  things  well  enough  to  warrant  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  and  they 
do  not  experience  satisfaction,  for  long  even  when  they  succeed  in  meeting  their 
perfectionistic  standards. 

Pacht  (1984)  listed  the  following  as  symptoms  of  neurotic  perfectionism: 
impossibly  high  and  rigid  performance  standards;  motivated  more  by  fear  of 
failure  than  by  seeking  after  success;  tendency  to  measure  one's  own  worth 
entirely  in  terms  of  productivity  and  accomplishment;  all-or-nothing 
evaluations  that  label  anything  other  than  perfection  as  failure;  difficulty  in 
taking  credit  or  pleasure  even  when  success  is  achieved  because  such 
achievement  is  merely  what  is  expected;  seeking  to  avoid  being  judged  for  fear 
failing  and  thus  being  rejected;  procrastination  in  getting  started  on  work 
that  will  be  judged;  and  continually  starting  things  over  again  or  taking  a 
long  time  to  do  them  because  the  work  must  be  perfect  right  from  the  beginning 
and  continue  to  be  perfect  as  one  goes  along.     Symptoms  commonly  observed  in 
students  include  unwillingness  to  volunteer  to  respond  to  questions  unless 
certain  of  the  correct  answer,  overly  emotional  and  "catastrophic"  reactions  to 
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minor  failures,  and  low  productivity  due  to  procrastination  or  excessive  "start 
overs . " 

The  causes  of  perfectionism  problems  in  elementary  students  are  usually 
traced  to  parent-child  dynamics.    Hamachek  (1978)  suggested  that  such  students 
come  from  homes  in  which  they  receive  either  (a)  nonapproval  or  inconsistent 
approval,  so  they  never  learn  how  to  please  the  parent,  or  (b)  only  conditional 
approval  that  is  contingent^n  doing  things  perfectly.     Pacht  (1984) 
hypothesized  similar  causes,  suggesting  that  neurotic  perfectionists  are 
continually  trying  to  convince  their  parents  that  they  are  lovable  by  being 
perfect.  Other  possible  causes,  compatible  with  those  already  mentioned, 
include  modeling  by  parents  who  are  similarly  perfectionistic  themselves  and 
impose  perfectionistic  expectations  on  the  child,  attempts  to  compete  with  a 
"perfect"  sibling,  and  a  tendency  of  current  or  past  teacher's  to  overstress 
perfect  work  and  criticize  imperfections. 

Suggested  Strategies  for  Coping  with  Perfectionist  Students 

Common  sense  suggests  that  these  students  need  resocialization  concerning 
performance  norms  and  work  expectations.    They  need  to  learn  that  (a)  schools 
are  places  to  learn  knowledge  and  skills,  not  merely  to  demonstrate  them;  (b) 
errors  are  normal,  expected,  and  often  necessary  aspects  of  the  learning 
process;   (c)  everyone  makes  mistakes,  including  the  teacher;   (d)  there  is  no 
reason  to  devalue  oneself  or  fear  rejection  or  punishment  just  because  one  has 
made  a  mistake;  and  (e)  it  is  usually  more  helpful  to  think  in  terms  of  making 
progress  from  where  one  is  now  rather  than  comparing  oneself  with  peers  or  with 
ideals  of  perfection. 

Swift  and  Spivack  (1975)  emphasized  that  resocialization  attempts  with 
perfectionists  need  to  be  couched  within  a  context  of  acceptance  of  their 
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motivation  to  achieve  and  their  need  to  feel  satisfied  with  their 
accomplishments.    Thus,  instead  of  just  dismissing  their  concerns  as  unfounded 
(and  expecting  them  to  accept  this  view),  teachers  should  use  active  listening 
methods  to  encourage  these  students  to  express  their  concerns,  make  it  clear 
that  they  take  those  concerns  seriously,  and  engage  in  collaborative  planning 
with  the  student  concerning  steps  that  might  alleviate  the  problem. 

As  Pacht  (1984)  put  it,  the  goal  is  to  help  perfectionist  students  achieve 
a  20-  or  30-degree  change  rather  than  a  180-degree  turnaround.    We  want  them 
to  retain  their  dispositions  toward  aiming  high  and  putting  forth  their  best 
efforts,  but  to  learn  to  do  so  in  ways  that  are  more  realistic  and  productive, 
less  rigid  and  compulsive.     Because  their  problems  are  rooted  in  their  own 
attitudes,  beliefs,  and  expectations,  intervention  efforts  are  likely  to 
feature  some  form  of  cognitive  restructuring.     Two  of  the  better  known  ap- 
proaches are  rational  emotive  education  and  cognitive  behavior  modification. 

Rational  emotive  education    (Knaus,  1974)  focuses  on  eliminating 
irrational  beliefs  that  cause  students  to  behave  inappropriately.  Common 
irrational  beliefs  related  to  perfectionism  include  rigid  expectations  and 
"catastrophic"  reactions  to  failure  ("I  expected  to  get  all  of  them  right. 
This  is  awful!     I  should  have  done  better.     I  am  worthless  and  no  good").  The 
teacher  challenges,  questions,  and  logically  analyzes  such  irrational  themes 
with  the  student  in  order  to  replace  them  with  more  rational  ones.     Thus,  the 
idea  that  mistakes  are  horrible  and  crippling  catastrophes  would  be  replaced 
with  the  idea  that  they  are  minor  setbacks  to  be  overcome.     Similarly,  the  idea 
that  poor  performance  implies  that  one  is  a  bad  person  would  be  replaced  with 
the  idea  that  one's  worth  as  a  person  is  tied  much  more  closely  to  enduring 
character  traits  than  to  performance  on  particular  tasks . 
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Cognitive  behavior  modification  strategies  focus  on  developing  effective 
coping  responses  to  stressful  situations.     Meichenbaum  (19''7)  used  a 
three-stage  process:     (a)  teach  clients  to  become  good  obsexrvers  of  their  own 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  behaviors;   (b)  make  the  process  of  self -observation  the 
occasion  for  emitting  adaptive  cognitions  and  behaviors;   (c)  alter  the  person's 
internal  dialogs  so  that  changes  can  be  generalized.     Problem  situations  are 
role  played  so  that  the  person  can  practice  using  coping  statements  before, 
during,  and  after  these  situations.    With  perfectionists,  the  problem 
situations  would  center  around  failure  experiences,  and  the  training  would 
teach  them  to  replace  catastrophic  emotional  reactions  focused  on  the  self  with 
task- focused  thinking  that  will  help  them  to  profit  from  the  mistake  by 
identifying  the  reasons  for  it  and  taking  corrective  action. 

Burns  (1980)  reconunended  cognitive  behavior  therapy  for  perfectionists. 
This  method  begins  by  asking  clients  to  list  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  their  perfectionism,  partly  to  acknowledge  its  productive  aspects  but  mostly 
to  make  them  aware,  often  for  the  first  time,  that  their  perfectionism  has 
counterproductive  elements.     It  causes  them  to  be  both  less  accomplished  and 
less  happy  than  they  should  be.     After  this  consciousness-raising,  the 
treatment  proceeds  to  exercises  designed  to  help  the  clients  begin  to  set  more 
realistic  goals,  to  be  flexible  rather  than  all-or-nothing  in  evaluating  levels 
of  success,  to  recognize  when  their  work  on  a  task  has  passed  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns  (so  it  is  time  to  wrap  it  up),  and  to  take  satisfaction  in 
achievements  that  are  solid  even  if  not  perfect. 

Barrow  and  Moore  (1983)  developed  group  interventions  for  perfectionists 
that  involved  both  rational  emotive  education  and  cognitive  behavior 
modification.     Group  members  were  taught  to  (a)  become  more  discriminating  in 
setting  standards  and  goals,   (b)  develop  more  tolerance  for  the  inevitable 
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times  when  goals  are  not  met,   (c)  differentiate  self- worth  from  task 
performance,  and  (d)  develop  a  cognitive  coping  process  to  moderate  and  control 
initial  perfectionistic  responses. 

The  cognitive  restructuring  techniques  that  therapists  have  developed  for 
use  with  their  clients  could  also  be  used  by  teachers  with  their  students. 
Teachers  are  in  position  to  use  other  techniques  as  well.    As  authority  figures 
who  both  demand  performance  from  students  and  judge  the  quality  of  that 
performance,  teachers  are  in  position  to  communicate  performance  standards  that 
students  can  use  for  judging  their  levels  of  success.     In  the  case  of 
perfectionists,  the  teacher's  standards  are  likely  to  be  more  lenient  (e.g., 
realistic)  than  the  students' ,  so  that  teacher  clarity  and  consistency  in 
articulating  these  standards  may  reduce  the  tendency  of  such  students  to  set 
themselves  up  for  failure.     Similarly,  teachers  may  help  such  students  become 
more  task- focused  and  less  self- focused  by  reminding  them  that  a  particular 
exercise  is  intended  as  a  learning  experience  where  mistakes  are  expected. 
They  also  can  help  the  students  to  make  better  use  of  work  time  by  clarifying 
the  primary  purposes  of  activities  (e.g.,  explaining  that  students  should 
concentrate  on  the  content  and  flow  of  ideas  in  developing  first  drafts  of 
compositions,  postponing  concern  about  spelling  and  punctuation  until  later 
drafts) . 

Teachers  also  are  in  position  to  assist  by  reassuring  perfectionists  of 
their  interest  in  seeing  them  succeed  and  their  willingness  to  help  them  do  so; 
by  providing  consistent  encouragement  and  support;  by  monitoring  them  closely 
so  as  to  be  able  to  intervene  quickly  when  they  start  to  become  frustrated;  and 
by  providing  assistance  when  they  are  having  trouble  getting  started  or  have 
become  flustered  by  mistakes. 
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Mclntyre  (1989)  suggested  these  and  several  other  teacher  strategies  for 
working  with  perfectionists:     "give  permission"  to  make  mistakes  or  divide 
assignments  into  outline,  rough  draft,  and  final  draft  stages,  with  perfection 
promoted  only  for  the  final  drafts;  discuss  with  the  student  appropriate 
reactions  to  making  mistakes;  and  frequently  use  ungraded  assignments  or 
assignments  that  call  for  creative  and  individual  responses  rather  than  correct 
answers.     If  necessary,  place  limits  on  perfectionistic  procrastination  by 
limiting  the  time  that  can  be  spent  on  an  assignment  or  the  amount  of  erasing 
allowed. 

Teachers  must  be  careful  to  be  sure  that  the  assistance  they  provide  does 
not  make  these  students  overly  dependent  on  them  to  the  point  that  they  seek 
teacher  clarification  and  approval  of  every  step  of  their  work.     The  goal  is  to 
gradually  wean  the  student  toward  a  more  independent  work  posture.     With  this 
literature  review  and  analysis  as  background,  let's  turn  to  the  perceptions  of 
and  stratcigies  for  coping  with  perfectionistic  students  that  were  reported  by 
the  teachers . 

Responses  to  the  General  Strategy  Interview 
Perfectionistic  students  were  described  to  the  teachers  as  follows: 
These  children  are  unduly  anxious  about  making  mistakes.     Their  self- 
imposed  standards  are  unrealistically  high,  so  they  that  are  never 
satisfied  with  their  work  (when  they  should  be) . 

1.  too  much  of  a  "perfectionist" 

2.  often  anxious/fearful/frustrated  about  quality  of  work 

3.  holds  back  from  class  participation  unless  sure  of  self 
Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  this  description. 
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A  More  Effective  Teacher 

My  general  philosophy  is  to  make  them  more  accepting  of  the  fact  that 
they're  fallible.     They're  so  afraid  about  making  mistakes,  so  afraid 
of  criticism  for  not  doing  what  they  think  they  are  expected  to  do. 
I  can  relate  to  this  because  I'm  like  this  myself,  and  I  really  have 
to  work  at  it.     I    would  start  on  a  one-to-one  basis,  just  talking  to 
them  about  the  fact  that  we  all  make  mistakes,  and  that  rather  than 
getting  upset  about  it,  we  should  look  at  it  as  a  learning 
experience.     What  have  I  learned  from  this?    How  can  I  profit  from  it 
and  go  on?    I  can  imagine  this  child  having  headaches  or  upset 
stomachs  a  lot,  and  counseling  might  be  in  order  just  to  help  them  be 
more  accepting  of  the  way  they  are.     I  would  probably  also  talk  to 
the  parents,  and  as  tactfully  as  possible,  ask  them  how  they  handle 
it  when  their  child  makes  a  mistake.     Perhaps  the  child  is  helping 
wash  the  dishes  and  breaks  a  dish.     How  does  the  parent  deal  with 
this,  because  I  think  it  all  comes  back  to  how  the  parents  have  dealt 
with  the  child  making  errors,  or  perhaps  how  their  first  new  teachers 
dealt  with  errors.     Another  thing  that  I  have  done  is  that  I  have  the 
class  just  talk  about  times  when  they've  made  mistakes,  when  things 
haven't  turned  out  quite  right,  and  how  they  felt  about  it  and  how 
they  handled  it.     That  frequently  helps  other  children  to  know  that 
chey're  not  alone,  that  they're  all  in  the  same  boat,  that  we're  not 
perfect.   .   .   .  Also,  I  help  them  to  differentiate  between  mistakes 
that  are  made  when  you're  trying  real  hard  and  thoughtless  kinds  of 
mistakes,  that  if  you're  putting  forth  your  best  effort,  it's  OK  if 
you're  still  having  difficulty;  juct  ask  for  some  help. 
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A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

They  are  fearful  of  making  mistakes  and  should  be  told  not  to  be 
afraid  of  making  mistakes,  that  everybody  makes  mistakes  and  this  is 
how  we  learn.     "I  make  the  mistakes,  the  principal  makes  mistakes," 
it's  very  positive  and  you  should  at  least  try  and  not  be  afraid  of 
making  a  mistake.     If  you  do  make  a  mistake,  fine.     This  is  the  way 
you  are  going  to  learn."    Sometimes  you  have  to  be  a  little  bit -firm 
and  say  "You  have  to  do  it."    But  keep  telling  them  not  to  be  afraid 
of  making  mistakes. 

Summary  data  for  the  perfectionist  interview  are  shown  in  Table  6.1. 

[Insert  Table  6.1  about  here.] 

General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses 

A  majority  (56)  of  the  teachers  mentioned  some  attempt  to  appeal  to, 
persuade,  or  change  the  attitudes  of  perfectionistic  students.     In  addition  or 
instead,  32  mentioned  attempts  to  encourage,  reassure,  build  self -concept ,  or 
support  these  students,  and  20  mentioned  providing  instruction,  training, 
modeling,  or  help  designed  to  eliminate  the  problem.     Thus,  persuasion, 
encouragement,  and  assistance  were  the  most  frequently  mentioned  responses  to 
neurotic  perfectionism. 

The  most  commonly  mentioned  specific  problem- solving  strategies  were 
appeal  or  persuasion  (50),  prescribing/telling/instructing/eliciting  guidelines 
for  improved  coping  (41) ,  pressuring  the  student  to  complete  assignments  even 
if  they  are  not  done  perfectly  (38),  showing  the  student  that  the  teacher  makes 
mistakes  too  (33),  praising  the  student's  accomplishments  (31),  proscribing  by 
imposing  limits  or  stating  rules  (e.g.,  about  turning  in  work  completed  and  on 
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time)  (30),  attempting  to  build  self-concept  (26),  and  indirect  modeling  of 


appropriate  attitudes  about  and  effective  coping  responses  to  failure  (25). 

Three -fourths  of  the  teachers  mentioned  methods  of  socializing  attitudes 
and  beliefs.     More  than  half  (52)  would  try  to  get  the  student  to  see  that 
everyone  makes  mistakes,  no  one  is  perfect,  mistakes  are  no  big  deal,  we  learn 
from  them,  and  so  on.    Other  socialization  attempts  included  explaining  how 
perfectionism  is  counterproductive  for  the  student  (24),  trying  to  teach  the 
student  to  set  more  realistic  or  individualized  goals  (18),  communicating  the 
teacher's  standards  more  clearly  or  forcefully  in  an  attempt  to  get  the  student 
to  use  these  standards  rather  than  his  or  her  own  more  rigid  standards  (17), 
and  explaining  that  perfect  performance  is  an  ultimate  goal  to  be  approached 
gradually  in  small  steps  rather  than  something  to  be  expected  on  the  first  try 


More  than  half  of  the  teachers  mentioned  methods  of  reducing  the  pressures 
experienced  by  perfectionistic  students,  most  commonly  articulating  expecta- 
tions that  stress  learning  and  improvement  over  100%  perfect  performance  on  as- 
signments (43) .     Other  methods  included  allowing  the  student  to  redo  the  work 
until  pleased  with  it  (13);  accommodating  to  the  student's  needs  by  marking  the 
correct  answers  rather  than  incorrect  ones  or  by  making  tiny  correction  marks 
that  could  be  erased  easily  when  the  answer  was  corrected,  so  that  the  student 
would  end  up  with  a  perfect  paper  (12);  and  reducing  time  pressures  by  allowing 
the  student  to  complete  tasks  at  home  or  after  school  (6). 

Of  the  strategies  that  the  teachers  rejected  as  ineffective,  the  most 
frequently  mentioned  (by  33  teachers)  involved  criticizing  or  nagging  the 
student,  insisting  on  improved  behavior,  or  threatening  punishment  for  failure 
to  improve.     Other  strategies  mentioned  as  ineffective  included  simply  ignoring 
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the  problem  (8)  and  giving  pep  talks  have  the  effect  of  denying  the  problem 
rather  than  confronting  it  (6). 

Taken  together,  the  frequency  data  indicate  that  most  of  the  teachers 
would  respond  to  perfectionism  with  some  combination  of  strategies  that 
emphasized  persuasion  or  attitude  change  (designed  to  get  the  student  to  adopt 
more  realistic  goals  and  to  see  that  everyone  makes  mistakes  and  one  should  not 
overreact  to  them),  encourage- snt  and  self-concept  support,  and  assistance 
(making  sure  that  the  student  gets  off  to  a  good  start  on  assignments  and 
monitoring  closely  so  as  to  be  able  to  provide  assistance  when  necessary) . 
More  than  a  third  of  the  teachers  also  mentioned  pressuring  perfectionistic 
students  on  the  issue  of  timely  completion  of  assignments,  but  usually  with 
emphasis  on  encouragement  and  assistance  (rather  than  threats  of  punishment) . 
Finally,  in  addition  to  describing  reactive  strategies  for  responding  to 
already-developed  perfectionism  problems,  many  teachers  stressed  proactive 
strategies  for  preventing  the  development  of  such  problems  by  building  a 
friendly  and  supportive  learning  environment,  establishing  the  expectation  that 
mistakes  are  a  normal  part  of  the  learning  process,  and  presenting  themselves 
as  helpful  instructors  concerned  primarily  with  promoting  student  learning 
rather  than  as  forbidding  authority  figures  concerned  primarily  with  evaluating 
student  performance. 

Relationships  Between  Interview  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

The  data  on  general  problem  solving  strategies  shown  in  Table  6.1  indicate 
(a)  a  negative  relationship  with  effectiveness  ratings  for  teacher  responses 
that  were  confined  to  attempts  to  control  or  suppress  the  problem  behavior;  (b) 
no  significant  relationship  for  the  most  popular  response  of  trying  to  change 
the  student's  attitudes  through  appeal  or  persuasion;  and  (c)  positive 
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relationships  for  offering  instruction,  training,  modeling,  or  help  designed  to 
assist  the  student  in  eliminating  th*;  problem  and  for  attempting  to  be 
supportive  by  providing  encouragement  or  reassurance,  building  the  student's 
self -concept,  or  establishing  the  classroom  as  a  supportive  learning 
environment . 

Except  for  the  10  teachers  who  confined  themselves  to  control  or 
suppression  strategies,  responses  to  perfectionistic  students  emphasized 
sympathy,  concern,  and  attempts  to  be  helpful  rather  than  reliance  on  sanctions 
to  pressure  the  student  to  change  behavior.     However,  the  higher  rated  teachers 
generally  mentioned  more  strategies  and  included  more  elaboration  concerning 
their  implementation.     In  particular,   Chey  were  more  likely  to  mention  instruc- 
tion/help or  encouragement/support  strategies  in  addition  to  or  instead  of 
appeal/persuasion  strategies.     Furthermore,  these  teachers  also  were  more 
likely  to  mention  strategies  for  preventing  perfectionism  problems  from 
occurring  in  the  first  place  and  to  speak  of  providing  patient  and  personalized 
assistance  that  might  extend  over  a  considerable  time  period  to  students  who 
did  develop  such  problems . 

The  lack  of  significant  positive  relationships  for  appeal/persuasion  and 
socialization  strategies  does  not  indicate  that  such  strategies  were  counter- 
productive (there  were  no  significant  negative  relationships,  either).  These 
data  do  suggest,  however,  that  any  positive  effects  that  persuasion  and 
socialization  strategies  may  have  on  perfectionistic  students  are  insufficient 
to  accomplish  significant  improvement- -that  these  students  need  sustained 
support  and  assistance,  not  just  brief  doses  of  well-intentioned  advice. 

Related  findings  include  a  negative  relationship  for  attempting  to 
encourage  by  expressing  positive  expectations,  coupled  with  positive 
relationships  for  building  self -concept ,  providing  tutoring  or  other  academic 
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help,  seeing  that  the  student  gets  off  to  a  good  start  on  assignments,  and 
monitoring  the  student  closely  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  assistance  if  needed. 
These  data  indicate  that  teachers  who  provide  only  verbal  and  somewhat  empty 
reassurances  ("Don't  worry,  you'll  get  it,  everything  will  turn  out  fine  in  the 
end")  are  less  likely  to  be  effective  with  perfectionistic  students  than 
teachers  who  provide  these  students  with  academic  help  (thus  making  sure  that 
they  succeed)  or  who  present  them  with  objective  evidence  of  their  praiseworthy 
progress  or  accomplishments  (thus  providing  them  with  good  reasons  for 
accepting  the  teacher's  reassurances). 

Most  teachers  would  assume  a  sympathetic  and  helpful  stance  in  response  to 
perfectionistic  students,  even  when  cautioning  them  against  undesirable 
behavior.     In  contrast  to  their  reported  responses  to  alienated  underachievers , 
which  often  involved  demands  for  timely  work  completion  backed  by  threats  of 
punishment  for  noncompliance,  the  teachers  mentioned  work  completion 
expectations  and  deadlines  to  perfectionistic  students  as  part  of  attempts  to 
help  them  succeed  by  providing  structure  and  assistance  (i.e.,  as  friendly 
reminders  rather  than  as  threats). 

The  higher  rated  teachers  tended  to  assume  that  students  in  general  would 
be  vulnerable  to  anxiety  about  their  abilities  to  meet  performance 
expectations,  so  they  often  spoke  of  the  need  to  establish  the  classroom  as  a 
supportive  learning  environment  and  themselves  as  supportive  helpers  right  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year.     These  teachers  defined  acceptable  performance  in 
terms  of  consistent  good  efforts  and  steady  progress  rather  than  in  terms  of 
comparisons  with  ideal  standards  or  the  performance  of  peers,  and  they  spoke  of 
communicating  appreciation  for  effort  and  valuing  of  contributions  whether 
correct  or  incorrect.     To  the  extent  that  it  proved  necessary  to  do  so,  they 
then  would  supplement  these  strategies  for  socializing  the  class  as  a  whol? 
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with  group  meetings  or  individualized  treatments  designed  to  counteract 
neurotic  perfectionism,  fear  of  failure,  test  anxiety,  and  related  problems. 

The  higher  rated  teachers  were  more  disposed  than  the  lower  rated  teachers 
to  take  perfectionistic  students'  high  performance  standards  and  related 
anxieties  seriously.     They  were  prepared  to  deal  with  them  in  ways  that 
required  considerable  sjrmpatuy  and  patience  and  involved  providing  intensive 
and  personalized  help,  as  well  as  special  considerations  such  as  marking  only 
correct  responses  or  marking  incorrect  answers  in  ways  that  could  be  erased 
easily. 

Most  of  the  variables  that  failed  to  correlate  significantly  with 
effectiveness  ratings  were  not  directly  responsive  to  the  problem.  For 
example,  offering  rewards  for  better  performance  might  be  appropriate  for 
students  who  lacked  incentives,  but  it  does  not  address  perfectionistic 
students'  performance  anxiety.     Similarly,  arranging  for  positive  classroom 
participation  experiences  or  for  opportunities  to  demonstrate  success  in  public 
might  have  some  marginal  value,  but  these  students  suffer  primarily  from  their 
own  self-  imposed  rigid  performance  standards  rather  than  from  overconcern 
about  how  classmates  view  them.    Also,  kid  gloves  treatment  or  attempts  to 
provide  comfort  or  reassurance  when  the  student  is  upset  might  help  the  student 
through  stressful  situations,  but  by  themselves  they  do  nothing  to  address  the 
underlying  perfectionism  problem  that  produces  these  stressful  situations  in 
the  first  place. 

The  only  really  surprising  lack  of  significant  relationships  occurred  with 
respect  to  direct  and  indirect  modeling,  because  modeling  is  usually  a  key 
strategy  in  the  cognitive  restructuring  treatments  developed  by  psychologists. 
However,  few  teachers  mentioned  modeling.     Some  did  speak  of  demonstrating 
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skills,  but  they  rarely  if  ever  used  the  term  "modeling"  or  gave  an  elaborate 
description  of  a  systematic,  step-by-step  process. 

In  summary,  the  vast  majority  of  the  teachers  would  emphasize  sympathy  and 
help  in  response  to  perfectionism  problems.    Mention  of  attempts  to  change 
beliefs  or  attitudes  through  appeal  or  persuasion  was  the  most  common  response, 
but  this  response  did  not  differentiate  the  higher  rated  from  the  lower  rated 
teachers.     Instead,  the  higher  rated  teachers  were  notable  for  their  more 
frequent  mention  of  preventive  measures  designed  to  establish  the  classroom  as 
a  supportive  learning  environment  and  of  patient,  personalized,  and  sustained 
efforts  to  assist  perfectionistic  students  by  providing  them  with  (a)  academic 
monitoring  and  help  to  ensure  that  they  could  meet  performance  demands  and  (b) 
self-concept  support  in  the  form  of  credible  reassurance  that  they  were  making 
acceptable  progress  and  could  be  expected  to  continue  to  do  so.     The  higher 
rated  teachers  also  said  that  they  would  strive  to  help  perfectionistic 
students  learn  to  set  more  realistic  goals  and  to  cope  more  effectively  with 
failure,  but  they  mentioned  these  socialization  attempts  in  addition  to  rather 
than  instead  of  attempts  to  provide  academic  help  and  self -concept  support. 

Responses  to  Vignette  5 
Vignette  5  reads  as  follows: 

Beth  has  average  ability  for  school  work,  but  she  is  so  anxious  about 
the  quality  of  her  work  that  she  seldom  finishes  an  assignment  be- 
cause of  all  her  " start- overs . "    This  morning  you  have  asked  the 
children  to  make  pictures  to  decorate  the  room.     The  time  allocated 
to  art  has  almost  run  out  and  Beth  is  far  from  finished  with  her 
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picture.     You  ask  her  about  it  and  find  out  she  has  "made  mistakes" 
on  the  other  ones  and  this  is  her  third  attempt  at  a  "good  picture." 
Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  Vignette  5. 

A  More  Effective  Teacher 

Beth,  let's  take  a  look  at  these  other  pictures  that  you  started. 
Tell  me  what  you  think  didn't  go  right."    I  would  wait  for  her  to 
give  me  an  explanation  and  I  would  say,  "Beth,  whenever  people  make 
things  or  do  things,  nobody  is  perfect  and  we  all  make  mistakes. 
Every  time  you  do  something  you'll  get  a  little  bit  better,  but  you 
have  to  try  and  take  something  and  complete  it  because  just  the  act 
of  doing  it,  just  crying  to  do  it  will  make  the  next  time  you  do  it  a 
little  easier."     I  would  probably  give  her  an  example  of  something 
where  I  had  made  a  mistake  but  had  then  gone  ahead- -help  her  to  know 
that  other  people  feel  the  same  way  when  they  make  things  that  don't 
come  out  just  right  but  you  accept  it  as  a  learning  experience.  That 
you  are  being  unfair  to  yourself  if  you  always  want  things  to  be 
perfect.     I  would  tell  Beth  that  her  attempts  have  been  fine,  that 
it's  OK  if  your  picture  doesn't  come  out  exactly  how  you  expected  it 
to  and  that  you  have  to  accept  that,  that  is  the  way  it  is.     When  you 
go  through  life  it's  partly  the  mistakes  in  the  doing  that  help  you 
learn  to  become  more  capable.   ...  My  goal  would  be  to  help  her 
accept  the  fact  that  it  is  OK  to  make  a  mistake.     Things  don't  have 
to  be  perfect.     To  be  more  accepting  of  what  she  is  able  to  do. 
Maybe  the  person  next  to  her  is  really  artistic  but  she  should 
understand  that  she  is  Beth  and  this  is  what  Beth  can  do  and  you 
shouldn't  expect  to  do  exactly  what  the  other  person  can  do. 
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A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

We  talk  a  lot  about  conservation  of  our  materials  and  we  have  a  quota 
of  how  many  times  you  can  start  over,  so  she  would  know  automatically 
that  she  wasn't  supposed  to  start  over  that  many  times  without 
permission.     They  can  get  permission,  but  at  least  it  makes  them  stop 
and  think  before  they  start  over  again.   ...  I  might  suggest  that 
she  start  over  on  the  back,  then  just  say  to  her  that  we  have  to  be 
through  at  such  and  such  a  time  and  that  will  have  to  be  your 
finished  product.     Sometimes  you  have  to  put  limits  on  children  or 
they'll  never  stop. 

General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses  to  Vignette  5 

The  teachers  tended  to  see  Beth  as  a  victim  of  her  own  rigid  standards  and 
expectations.     They  were  confident  about  their  abilities  to  intervene 
successfully  with  her  perfectionism  problems,  more  so  than  they  were  with  most 
of  the  other  problems  studied  in  our  research. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  teachers  did  not  see  rewards,  punishments,  or 
threat/pressure  as  appropriate  responses  to  Beth's  problem.     Half  (47) 
advocated  the  general  approach  of  shaping  through  successive  approximations  by 
first  providing  Beth  with  heavy  doses  of  structuring,  encouragement,  and 
assistance,  and  then  gradually  reducing  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  these 
personalized  interventions  as  she  became  more  able  to  cope  effectively  with 
failure  and  work  productively  on  her  own. 

All  but  seven  of  the  teachers  mentioned  at  least  one  supportive  behavior, 
most  frequently  instruction  (54),  encouragement  (36),  specific  behavioral 
praise  (24),  comfort  or  reassurance  when  Beth  was  upset  (19),  and  kid  gloves 
treatment  to  help  Beth  through  difficult  periods  (19). 
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Most  of  the  commonly  mentioned  specific  strategies  involved  providing  Beth 
with  some  form  of  support  or  assistance:    prescribing  or  modeling  better  ways 
of  coping  with  the  task  (70),  attempting  to  build  up  her  self-concept  (40)  or 
develop  her  insight  into  the  problem  (38),  proscribing  by  stating  rules, 
limits,  or  expectations  (20),  attempting  to  eliminate  an  external  source  of  the 
problem  (20),  and  brief  management  responses  designed  to  deal  with  the  incident 
in  only  a  minimal  way  and  then  get  Beth  back  to  work  quickly  (15). 

All  but  16  of  the  teachers  mentioned  at  least  one  strategy  for 
resocializing  Beth's  perfectionism  concerns.    The  most  frequently  mentioned  was 
to  reject  her  perception  that  the  pictures  were  unacceptable  and  to  relabel  all 
or  part  of  them  as  successful  or  at  least  as  a  good  start  (36).  Other 
resocialization  strategies  included  attributing  her  problems  to  poor  goal 
setting  and  planning  skills  rather  than  to  lack  of  artistic  talent  and  then 
helping  her  to  plan  by  asking  questions  or  making  suggestions  (24),  rejecting 
her  claim  that  she  could  not  do  the  task  and  trying  to  cajole,  demand,  or 
encourage  her  to  do  it  (24) ,  reassuring  her  that  whatever  picture  she  turned  in 
would  be  acceptable  (22),  reassuring  her  that  mistakes  are  normal  and  expected 
(20),  accepting  her  criticism  if  her  work  but  labeling  her  expectations  as  too 
high  or  rigid  (16),  and  cautioning  her  not  to  worry  about  what  peers  were  doing 
or  to  judge  her  work  by  comparing  it  with  theirs  (6). 

Strategies  for  getting  Beth  started  again  included  encouraging  her  to 
finish  or  appealing  to  her  using  personalized  or  logical  arguments  (36), 
pressuring  her  to  complete  the  picture  by  notin.;  time  constraints  or  limited 
paper  supplies  (27),  helping  her  to  plan  how  to  salvage  one  of  her  existing 
efforts  (15),  and  staying  with  her  to  work  with  her  continuously  to  finish  the 
picture  (7).     Strategies  for  dealing  with  the  time  constraints  involved  al- 
lowing Beth  to  continue  to  work  on  the  picture  after  the  time  limit  or  to 
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complete  it  later  (39),  pressuring  her  to  finish  quickly  (24),  and  ordering  her 
to  turn  in  whatever  she  had  finished  when  the  time  ran  out,  even  if  it  were  not 
completed  (12).     Rationales  offered  as  justifications  for  behavior  change 
demands  made  on  Beth  usually  involved  citing  rules  (typically  rules  limiting 
the  use  of  paper  or  requiring  that  students  turn  in  their  work  at  specified 
times)  (34). 

Only  about  a  third  of  the  teachers  mentioned  prevention  or  follow-up 
strategies.     These  included  structuring  tasks  for  Beth  by  breaking  them  into 
smaller  segments  or  providing  more  detailed  instructions  (16),  attempting  to 
resocialize  her  perfectionistic  attitudes  and  expectations  (7) ,  and  teaching 
her  work  organization  skills  such  as  goal  setting  and  planning  (6) . 

Twenty- four  teachers  did  not  mention  any  attempt  to  work  on  the  larger 
perfectionism  problem,  so  that  their  goals  were  confined  to  the  immediate 
situation  and  centered  around  getting  Beth  to  complete  the  task.     Broader  goals 
mentioned  or  implied  by  the  other  teachers  included  arranging  for  Beth  to 
experience  success  frequently  or  trying  to  get  her  to  redefine  her  work  as 
successful  by  praising  it  frequently  (34),  and  trying  to  teach  her  to  set  more 
realistic  goals  (28),  to  think  and  act  in  terms  of  completing  what  she  starts 
(16),  or  to  plan  her  work  before  beginning  and  to  adjust  plans  in  order  to 
salvage  what  has  been  accomplished  so  far  (16) . 

In  summary,  a  majority  of  the  teachers  were  confident  that  they  could  in- 
tervene successfully  with  Beth,  and  most  would  do  so  using  strategies  that  fea- 
tured support,  encouragement,  instructional  assistance,  and  shaping  of  more  ef- 
ficient task  completion  rates  through  successive  approximations. 
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Relationships  Between  Vignette  5  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

Higher  rated  teachers  generally  mentioned  more  strategies  and  gave  more 
elaboration  about  implementing  those  strategies.     They  also  called  for  more 
intensive  and  personalized  treatment  that  would  extend  over  a  longer  time 
period. 

The  responses  of  the  lower  rated  teachers  centered  around  getting  Beth  to 
complete  the  picture  (often  by  pressuring  her  to  do  so)  ,  with  little  or  no 
mention  of  working  on  the  larger  perfectionism  problem,  dealing  with  her 
perfectionism  concerns  at  the  moment,  supportive  behavior,  or  follow-up 
strategies.     Some  of  these  teachers  responded  as  if  this  were  simply  a  case  of 
dawdling,  and  others  treated  it  primarily  as  an  occasion  for  restating 
classroom  rules  (Students  are  allowed  only  one  piece  of  paper  for  drawing 
pictures;  students  are  required  to  turn  in  their  work  at  the  end  of  the  period 
even  if  it  is  not  completed) .     Teachers  who  gave  these  kinds  of  responses 
appeared  to  be  oblivious  or  at  least  insensitive  to  Beth' s  perfectionism 
problem.     Other  lower  rated  teachers  were  sensitive  to  the  problem  and  spoke  of 
addressing  it  at  least  to  the  extent  of  suggesting  better  coping  strategies  and 
providing  some  form  of  encouragement  or  self -concept  support,  but  their 
responses  usually  were  less  systematic  and  detailed  than  those  of  the  higher 
rated  teachers . 

The  higher  rated  teachers'  strategies  for  responding  to  Beth  usually 
included  considerable  instructional  input.     Some  of  this  was  focused  on  the 
immediate  task  completion  problem  and  involved  sitting  down  to  work  with  Beth 
or  give  her  suggestions  about  how  to  salvage  one  of  her  existing  efforts  (or  to 
plan  a  new  picture  in  sufficient  detail  to  allow  her  to  work  smoothly  through 
to  completion) .     To  the  extent  that  these  teachers  were  concerned  about  task 
completion  or  time  constraints,  they  might  place  light  pressures  on  Beth  by 
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appealing  to  her  sense  of  pride  or  positive  self-concept  or  by  reminding  her 
that  she  would  have  to  turn  in  whatever  she  had  completed  when  the  time  period 
ran  out.     However,  any  such  pressures  were  likely  to  be  applied  within  a  larger 
context  of  support,  encouragement,  and  reassurance  to  Beth  that  both  she  and 
her  work  were  acceptable.     The  teachers  in  general,  and  the  higher  rated 
teachers  in  particular,  usually  did  not  want  to  make  an  issue  out  of  this 
particular  drawing  assignment  by  insisting  that  Beth  turn  in  an  acceptable 
picture  complete  and/or  on  time  (many  teachers  mentioned  that  they  might  do  so 
if  this  had  been  an  academic  assignment  instead  of  an  art  activity) . 

Other  instructional  input  that  the  higher  rated  teachers  said  they  would 
provide  to  Beth  would  be  directed  at  her  perfectionistic  attitudes  and 
behavior,  either  in  general  or  in  relation  to  the  task  at  hand.     These  teachers 
would  try  to  develop  Beth' s  insight  into  the  problem  by  helping  her  to  set  more 
realistic  goals,  to  realize  that  everyone  makes  mistakes,  or  to  recognize  that 
her  perfectionism  was  keeping  her  from  achieving  up  to  her  potential. 

The  higher  rated  teachers  also  were  more  likely  to  speak  of  providing  Beth 
with  sunport  and  encouragement.     They  would  accentuate  the  positive  in  their 
comments  to  Beth  about  her  efforts  so  far,  pointing  out  aspects  that  they 
liked,  reassuring  her  that  one  or  more  of  her  efforts  was  salvageable  or  that  a 
newly  planned  effort  would  result  in  a  good  picture,  reassuring  her  that  she 
had  the  ability  to  create  good  pictures  but  was  simply  going  about  it  in  the 
wrong  way,  and  offering  assistance.     To  help  Beth  experience  the  success  that 
she  craved,  they  would  structure  tasks  more  completely  for  her  (break  them  into 
smaller  segments,  provide  more  detailed  instructions,  etc.). 

Finally,  the  higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  state  that  they 
would  hang  Beth' s  pi.cture  on  the  wall  for  display.    This  would  provide 
opportunities  for  Beth  to  get  peer  recognition  for  her  efforts,  and  it  also 


would  reinforce  the  teacher's  verbal  reassurances  to  Beth  that  her  work  was 
good.    However,  several  teachers  cautioned  that  this  technique  can  do  more  harm 
than  good  if  the  student  does  not  want  the  work  displayed  or  is  not  proud  of  it 
(a  problem  that  is  especially  likely  to  occur  with  perfectionistic  students) , 
so  they  would  get  the  student's  permission  before  displaying  the  work  publicly. 

As  did  the  interview  data,  the  Vignette  5  data  suggest  that  teacher  sup- 
port, encouragement,  and  assistance  designed  to  ensure  that  the  student  can 
both  be  and  feel  successful  are  more  crucial  to  effective  response  to  perfec- 
tionism problems  than  are  attempts  to  change  the  student's  perfectionistic  be- 
liefs and  attitudes  through  persuasion  and  appeal.    Apparently  it  is  not  enough 
for  students  to  realize  that  others,  including  the  teacher,  make  mistakes  and 
that  mistakes  can  be  useful  learning  experiences.     These  students  need  to  feel 
that  they  can  and  will  be  successful,  both  now  and  in  the  future. 

Responses  to  Vignette  17 
Vignette  17  reads  as  follows: 

Chris  is  a  capable  student  who  is  exceptionally  anxious  about  making 
mistakes.     He  doesn't  contribute  to  class  discussions  or  recitation 
unless  he  is  absolutely  sure  he  is  right.    You  recognize  his  anxiety 
and  try  to  call  on  him  only  when  you  are  reasonably  sure  he  can 
handle  it.    When  you  do  this  today,  he  blanches  and  stumbles  through 
an  incorrect  answer.    He  is  clearly  upset. 
Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  Vignette  17. 

A  More  Effective  Teacher 

I  guess  I  would  say  "Chris  had  a  little  bit  of  trouble  with  the 
answer.     Is  there  anybody  who  can  help  him  out?    Let's  see  what  the 
right  answer  is."    First  of  all  he  is  upset  because  he  doesn't  want 


to  be  not  right  in  front  of  the  other  children  and  so  I  wouldn't  make 
to  big  of  a  deal  of  it.     I  would  say  "Is  there  anybody  that  can  help 
out  with  this  answer  or  perhaps  give  us  a  better  answer?"    I  would 
try  to  talk  to  Chris  as  soon  after  that  lesson  as  possible  to  help 
him  understand  that  it's  OK  to  make  mistakes,  that  every  time  you 
open  your  mouth  you  don't  have  to  be  right,  that  I  make  mistakes.  I 
probably  would  give  a  case  in  point  where  I  have  made  a  mistake. 
Something  else  I  have  tried,  and  it's  worked  reasonably  well,  is  to 
say,  "Class,  was  it  OK  that  Chris  made  a  mistake?"    Most  of  the  time 
the  kids  will  say  "yes"  and  then  I  might  add,  "Can  somebody  give  me 
an  example  of  a  time  that  they  made  a  mistake?"    I  have  used  that 
technique  and  found  that  it  has  worked  several  times.     So  there  are 
two  possible  ways  I  would  handle  it.     One  would  be  to  just  quickly 
ask  if  there  is  somebody  who  can  answer  the  question  and  talk  to 
Chris  afterwards.     The  other  would  be  to  help  him  realize  that 
mistakes  are  OK,  that  everybody  makes  mistakes,  and  that  his  class 
will  accept  the  fact  that  he  makes  mistakes.     That  we  are  all  here 
learning  and  in  the  process  of  learning  you  make  mistakes  and  you 
learn  by  them.  You 
just  keep  going  on. 

A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

If  I  see  that  Chris  is  already  upset,  then  I  definitely  wouldn't  call 
on  Chris  that  day.     I'd  just  let  him  by.     Maybe  that  afternoon  I 
could  pick  up  and  ask  him  questions.     Maybe  time  will  cure  whatever 
the  problem  is.     If  he's  clearly  upset,  then  I  definitely  wouldn't 
call  on  him  because  it  would  make  matters  worse.     Later  I  could  try 
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to  encourage  him  not  to  try  to  be  so  perfect.     "We  all  make  mistakes, 
I  made  a  couple  myself,  which  is  not  the  worst  thing  in  the  world, 
I'm  not  perfect  you  know."    That  type  of  thing.    Maybe  he  will  ease 
up  and  be  willing  to  try  and  not  be  so  anxious  about  this. 

General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses  to  Vignette  17 

The  teachers  viewed  Chris  as  even  more  of  a  victim  than  Beth.    Most  of 
them  (85)  believed  that  they  could  intervene  effectively  and  produce 
improvements  that  would  be  both  stable  over  time  (82)  and  generalized  across 
situations  (75). 

Only  three  teachers  mentioned  rewards,  and  none  mentioned  punishments  or 
attempts  to  threaten  or  pressure  Chris.     In  contrast,  all  but  one  mentioned 
strategies  for  supporting  Chris,  including  comfort/reassurance  (56),  kid  gloves 
treatment  (44),  instruction  in  better  means  of  coping  (37),  encouragement  (26), 
specific  praise  (11) ,  and  involving  the  peers  (11)  or  parents  (6)  in  providing 
support  or  assistance. 

Most  (70)  of  the  teachers  mentioned  some  attempt  to  develop  Chris's 
insight  into  his  problem  (i.e.,  that  he  was  overreacting  to  mistakes).  Other 
frequently  mentioned  strategies  included  suggesting  better  coping  strategies 
(39),  attempting  to  build  up  Chris's  self-concept  (33),  and  hvimor  or  other 
tension  release  comments  designed  to  defuse  his  embarrassment  (20).  Twelve 
teachers  spoke  of  minimizing  or  postponing  any  attempt  to  respond  to  Chris's 
embarrassment  because  they  believed  that  trying  to  deal  with  it  publicly  in  the 
middle  of  the  lesson  would  only  make  the  situation  more  traumatic  for  him. 
This  was  a  common  perception,  in  fact;  most  of  the  teachers'  reported  interac- 
tions with  Chris  concerning  the  depicted  incident  would  occur  later  on  in 
private  conversation.     Comments  made  to  Chris  on  the  spot  usually  would  be 
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confined  to  a  sentence  or  two  designed  to  provide  brief  emotional  support  and 
then  get  him  refocused  on  the  lesson. 

In  responding  to  Chris's  mistake,  a  majority  (54)  of  the  teachers  would 
simply  tell  him  that  his  answer  was  not  correct  and  then  go  on  to  give  him  the 
answer,  provide  another  chance  to  respond,  or  invite  response  from  someone 
else.     Other  teachers  would  be  more  solicitous  of  Chris's  need  for  success 
experiences.     They  favored  such  strategies  as  softening  the  impact  of  their 
negative  feedback  by  telling  Chris  that  his  answer  was  "not  quite"  or  "not 
exactly"  correct  (14),  responding  only  to  the  part  of  his  answer  that  was 
correct  (9),  and  rephrasing  the  question  or  giving  clues  in  such  a  way  as  to 
virtually  ensure  a  correct  answer  on  the  second  try  (7). 

In  responding  to  Chris's  anxiety  or  embarrassment  in  the  situation,  a 
majority  (55)  of  the  teachers  would  reassure  him  that  his  input  is  valued 
whether  right  or  wrong,  that  we  all  make  mistakes,  and  so  on.     In  addition  or 
instead,  39  would  try  to  get  Chris  "off  the  spot"  quickly  by  giving  the  answer 
or  making  a  minimal  response  and  then  moving  on  to  someone  else,  12  would  try 
to  create  an  immediate  succes*:  experience  by  repeating  the  question  or  asking  a 
new  question,  12  would  rely  on  humor  to  help  Chris  be  able  to  laugh  at  his 
mistake  and  feel  less  anxious  about  it,  and  7  would  move  on  quickly  for  now  but 
get  back  to  him  soon  with  a  response  opportunity  that  he  could  handle 
successfully. 

A  majority  (54)  of  the  teachers  mentioned  one  or  more  methods  for 
following  up  on  the  depicted  incident.     These  included  attempts  to  resocialize 
Chris's  attitudes  and  beliefs  (35),  attempts  to  make  sure  that  Chris  enjoyed 
frequent  success  experiences  (13),  scheduling  a  conference  with  his  parents 
(10),  and  trying  to  teach  him  better  emotional  coping  skills  (7). 
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Most  of  the  teachers  spoke  of  comnunicating  some  form  of  socialization 
message  to  Chris,  although  11  would  avoid  speaking  to  him  about  the  problem 
because  they  believed  that  any  such  discussion  would  only  make  it  worse  (even  a 
private  discussion  held  subsequent  to  the  depicted  incident) .     The  most  common 
socialization  message  (71)  was  that  no  one  is  perfect  and  we  all  make  mistakes. 
Other  socialization  messages  included  communicating  that  it  is  understandable 
that  Chris  is  upset  and  that  he  has  permission  to  leave  the  group  until  he 
recovers  if  he  wishes  to  do  so  (9) ,  trying  to  show  Chris  that  he  is  hurting 
himself  by  maintaining  overly  rigid  expectations  (8) ,  communicating  sjmipathy 
for  his  embarrassment  (7),  trying  to  instruct  him  in  emotional  coping  strat- 
egies for  use  in  such  situations  (7) ,  and  trying  to  convince  him  that  he  did 
not  really  make  an  error  at  all  (6)  . 

Many  (38)  usachers  mentioned  that  they  would  use  themselves  as  a  model  in 
trying  to  show  Chris  that  everyone  makes  mistakes,  that  we  learn  from  mistakes, 
and  so  on.    Most  stated  that  they  make  mistakes  (such  as  misspellings  or 
calculation  errors  on  the  board)  frequently,  so  it  would  be  easy  to  mention  one 
or  more  of  them  to  Chris,  although  some  stated  that  they  would  make  such  mis- 
takes deliberately. 

In  summary,  the  vast  majority  of  the  teachers  were  confident  that  they 
could  intervene  successfully  with  Chris,  whom  they  saw  as  a  victim  needing  sym- 
pathy, support,  encouragement,  and  assistance.    A  few  would  minimize  their 
response  to  the  depicted  incident,  both  by  moving  on  with  the  lesson  quickly 
and  by  avoiding  any  subsequent  discussion  of  the  problem  with  Chris,  because 
they  believed  that  calling  attention  to  the  problem  would  only  make  it  worse. 
Most,  however,  would  at  least  take  time  to  communicate  to  Chris  that  mistakes 
are  expected  and  that  he  should  not  overreact  to  them.    Many  would  also  attempt 
to  provide  emotional  support  to  Chris  by  moving  quickly  to  get  him  "off  the 


spot,"  by  reassuring  him  that  his  input  is  appreciated  whether  correct  or  not, 
by  communicating  support  and  encouragement  ("That's  okay,  you'll  get  the  next 
one."),  or  by  creating  success  experiences  for  him  during  or  shortly 
following  the  depicted  incident. 

Relationships  Between  Vignette  17  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

Most  teachers,  regardless  of  their  effectiveness  ratings,  attributed  the 
problem  to  similar  causes,  felt  confident  in  being  able  to  intervene 
effectively,  and  emphasized  insight- oriented  communications  (especially  the 
idea  that  we  all  make  mistakes  and  should  not  overreact  to  them)  and 
communications  of  support  and  reassurance,  but  not  pressure  or  demands  for 
behavioral  change.     The  lower  rated  teachers  generally  suggested  the  same  kinds 
of  strategies  as  the  higher  rated  teachers  did,  although  typically  with  less 
comprehensiveness  and  elaboration. 

Higher  rated  teachers  not  only  mentioned  trying  to  gee  Chris  to  understand 
that  we  all  make  mistakes  and  should  not  overreact  to  them  but  also  mentioned 
providing  instructional  input  in  the  form  of  suggestions  for  better  ways  of 
coping  with  failure  situations,  providing  emotional  support  by  reassuring  Chris 
that  he  and  his  performance  are  acceptable  and  that  his  input  is  valued  whether 
right  or  wrong,  and  seeing  that  he  achieves  success  and  feels  successful  (not 
just  that  he  learns  to  tolerate  mistakes).    They  also  were  more  likely  to 
mention  involving  peers  in  providing  support  or  help  for  Chris. 

Comparison  of  Findings  for  Vignettes  5  and  17 

Even  though  they  addressed  somewhat  different  aspects  of  perfectionism, 
the  two  vignettes  produced  teacher  response  patterns  and  correlations  with 
effectiveness  ratings  that  were  similar  both  to  each  other  and  to  the  patterns 
produced  by  the  interview.     Still,  there  were  several  interesting  differences 


between  the  two  vignettes.     These  occurred  mostly  because  Chris  was  portrayed 
as  visibly  upset  and  nothing  in  his  behavior  could  be  seen  as  objectionable, 
whereas  Beth  was  portrayed  more  as  frustrated  than  upset  and  as  engaging  in 
behavior  that  would  leave  her  open  to  criticism  by  some  teachers  (using  too 
much  paper,  failing  to  create  a  finished  product  within  the  time  allotted). 
Also,  Chris's  traumatic  experience  occurred  during  a  public  lesson  (where  the 
presence  of  onlookers  increased  the  potential  for  embarrassment  to  Chris  and 
where  the  teacher's  options  were  limited  by  the  need  to  get  on  with  the 
lesson),  whereas  Beth' s  problem  occurred  during  an  individualized  art  activity 
(so  that  the  teacher  could  interact  with  her  privately  and  could  take  more  time 
to  deal  with  the  problem  on  the  spot) . 

The  teachers  saw  the  two  problems  as  stable,  generalized,  and  caused  by 
similar  factors.     Yet,  41  saw  Beth  as  able  to  control  the  problem  behavior  if 
she  chose  to  do  so,  whereas  only  3  believed  that  Chris  had  such  control.  Also, 
12  implied  that  Beth  might  be  misbehaving  intentionally,  whereas  only  2  implied 
this  about  Chris. 

There  was  relatively  more  emphasis  on  shaping  through  successive 
approximations  and  praise  and  encouragement  in  the  responses  to  Beth,  but  on 
comfort,  reassurance,  anci  kid  gloves  treatment  in  the  responses  to  Chris. 
Beth' s  problem  was  primarily  behavioral  (at  least  in  its  overt  manifestations) 
and  thus  called  for  techniques  designed  to  change  behavior,  whereas  Chris's 
problem  was  primarily  emotional  and  thus  called  for  provision  of  emotional 
support  and  attempts  to  improve  coping  skills. 

Qualitative  Impressions  and  Examples 
The  typical  response  to  the  general  strategies  interview  was  expression  of 
concern  about  the  problem  coupled  with  descriptions  of  sympathetic  attempts  to 
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help.     Also  frequent  were  statements  that  the  problem  was  common  and  familiar, 
that  progress  would  have  to  occur  slowly  over  a  significant  time  period,  and 
that  perfectionists  are  difficult  to  work  with  because  they  are  so  anxious. 
Many  teachers  noted  that  some  aspects  of  perfectionism  are  desirable  and  should 
be  reinforced  even  while  you  try  to  change  the  undesirable  aspects.     Many  also 
mentioned  that  they  are  or  were  perfectionistic  themselves. 

Almost  all  teachers  expressed  concerns  about  Chris's  emotional  trauma,  but 
many  were  much  less  concerned  about  Beth.     In  particular,  many  Big  City 
teachers  viewed  Beth  as  a  student  with  high  standards  who  wanted  to  work  at  her 
own  pace.     They  not  only  saw  no  problem  with  this  but  would  facilitate  it  by 
telling  her  that  she  could  finish  her  work  at  home  and  turn  it  in  the  next  day. 
Several  of  these  Big  City  teachers  said  that  they  welcomed  perfectionism  (short 
of  the  extremes  depicted  in  the  vignettes)  and  would  like  to  see  more  of  it  in 
their  students. 

One  teacher  believed  that  perfectionism  problems  like  Beth's  are  seen  more 
often  in  girls  than  boys  and  are  especially  likely  to  occur  with  respect  to 
penmanship.     This  teacher  also  claimed  that  perfectionism  problems  do  not  occur 
as  often  in  individualized  programs  because  all  of  the  students  work  at  a 
challenging  level  (for  them  individually)  so  that  they  become  accustomed  to 
making  mistake      whereas  under  the  traditional  system  the  "A"  students  often 
are  able  to  enjoy  relatively  continuous  easy  success  so  that  they  are  prone  to 
becoming  upset  when  they  do  encounter  difficulties. 

Several  teachers  said  that  they  would  make  a  point  of  retrieving  a  paper 
that  Beth  had  balled  up  and  thrown  in  the  wastebasket,  smoothing  it  out  again, 
and  then  showing  her  how  her  rejected  effort  could  be  salvaged  (turned  into  a 
good  picture).     In  some  cases,  this  was  because  limited  paper  supplies  required 
them  to  limit  each  child  to  one  piece  of  paper  for  artwork.     Students  who  were 
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dissatisfied  with  their  efforts  could  turn  over  the  paper  and  use  the  other 
side,  but  could  not  get  more  paper.     Several  teachers  also  mentioned  using  the 
clock  to  pace  Beth  ("When  the  big  hand  gets  to  the  3,  you  will  have  to  turn  it 
in" ) . 

Other  strategies  for  coping  with  erasures  and  "startovers"  included  (a) 
compromising  by  telling  students  that  they  will  be  "allowed"  a  specified  number 
of  lines  that  contain  erasures,  but  will  be  required  to  turn  in  the  other  lines 
without  erasures  (crossing  out  incorrect  material  rather  than  erasing  it) ;  (b) 
changing  the  task  to  something  easier,  such  as  switching  from  painting  to  work 
with  clay,  which  one  teacher  described  as  "not  quite  as  'perfect'  as  paint"; 

(c)  trying  to  talk  the  student  into  crossing  out  rather  than  erasing  because 
erasing  only  makes  the  paper  look  worse  and  will  eventually  tear  holes  in  it; 

(d)  suggesting  that  the  student  sketch  the  intended  drawing  on  scrap  paper 
before  attempting  a  final  version  (or  get  composition  ideas  down  in  first 
drafts  written  on  scrap  paper,  without  worrying  yet  about  spelling  or 
appearance);   (e)  letting  students  use  the  teacher's  big  art  gum  eraser  when 
they  are  frustrated  about  mistakes,  to  distract  them  from  their  frustration; 
(f)  showing  the  child  mistakes  made  in  a  book  or  newspaper  to  help  underscore 
the  message  that  everyone  makes  mistakes;  and  (g)  making  a  game  or  challenge 
out  of  trying  to  avoid  erasing  by  creatively  hiding  mistakes  by  incorporating 
them  into  the  picture. 

Many  of  the  noteworthy  teacher  comments  made  in  response  to  Chris 
concerned  strategies  for  minimizing  the  emotional  trauma  depicted  in  the 
incident.     Teachers  suggested  such  techniques  as  (a)  thanking  Chris  for  his 
information  and  then  going  on  to  someone  else  without  giving  feedback  as  to  its 
correctness;   (b)  appearing  to  accept  the  answer  but  then  asking  someone  else 
"What  is  another  aspect  of  that?"  (c)  saying  "That's  one  answer,  but  can  you 
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think  of  another  one  that  might  be  a  little  better?"  (d)  saying  "I'll  get  back 
to  you  later"  and  then  going  on  to  someone  else;  and  (e)  moving  on  quickly  at 
the  time  but  then  coming  back  to  Chris  later  and  saying  "I  knew  that  you  had 
the  answer  to  that  question  but  you  just  couldn't  think  of  it  at  the  time." 
One  teacher  attempted  to  minimize  such  problems  by  training  students  to  say  "I 
don't  know"  when  they  don't  know  an  answer,  making  it  clear  to  them  that  this 
is  perfectly  acceptable  behavior  under  the  circumstances  (and  preferable  to 
making  a  wild  guess). 

Several  teachers  mentioned  methods  of  responding  to  perfectionistic  stu- 
dents' needs  for  a  feeling  of  success.     One  would  put  a  happy  face  or  sticker 
on  their  papers  regardless  of  how  many  answers  were  correct,  so  that  these 
students  would  know  that  their  work  was  acceptable  even  if  not  always  perfect. 
Another  would  encourage  these  students  to  cross  out  mistakes  and  move  on  with 
their  work,  then  later  put  smiley  faces  next  to  the  responses  that  looked  best 
or  ask  the  student  to  decide  which  looked  best  and  then  mark  accordingly. 

The  following  strategies  calling  for  involvement  of  peers  or  work  with 
groups  were  mentioned:     (a)  teaching  these  students  in  smaller  groups  as  much 
as  possible  so  that  they  feel  less  pressured  when  stuck  for  answers;   (b)  group 
sharing  activities  in  which  the  students  talk  about  occasions  in  which  they 
made  big  mistakes  in  public  (the  teacher  would  describe  such  experiences,  too); 
(c)  having  perfectionists  work  with  peer  partners  so  that  they  get  immersed  in 
the  activity  and  are  less  likely  to  obsess  about  failures;   (d)  reading  and 
discussion  of  the  book  I'm  not  perfect:   (e)  singing  and  discussion  of  the  song 
"Free  to  be  you  and  me";   (f)  sending  perfectionists  to  tutor  younger  students; 
and  (g)  leading  a  class  discussion  on  mistakes  in  which  participants  would  take 
turns  telling  about  the  biggest  mistakes  they  ever  made,  so  that  everyone  could 
laugh  about  them. 


Preventive  or  follow-up  strategies  mentioned  included  (a)  saving  work  done 
early  in  the  year  (or  following  a  difficult  assignment  with  an  easy  one  that 
would  have  been  difficult  early  in  the  year),  to  show  students  how  they  have 
progressed;   (b)  asking  perfectionists  relatively  easy  questions,  or  giving  them 
enough  clues  to  make  the  questions  easy,  in  order  to  create  consistent  success 
experiences  (however,  some  teachers  objected  to  this  strategy  and  favored 
getting  the  student  to  learn  to  accept  mistakes  rather  than  artificially 
creating  success  experiences  for  them);  (c)  scheduling  speed  drills  or  exposing 
students  to  tasks  that  they  have  not  been  fully  prepared  for,  so  as  to  create 
situations  where  perfectionists  cannot  possibly  get  perfect  scores  and  yet  can 
be  praised  them  for  doing  x%  correctly,  which  would  be  defined  as  grade  A 
performance;   (d)  talking  about  how  Christopher  Columbus  set  out  to  find  spices 
and  Jewels  for  the  queen  as  a  way  to  make  the  point  that  one  must  make  the  best 
of  one's  mistakes;  and  (e)  taking  every  opportunity  to  call  on  perfectionists 
to  respond  to  opinion  questions  or  other  questions  for  which  there  are  no 
clear-cut  right  or  wrong  answers. 

Several  teachers  mentioned  attempts  to  use  humor,  both  as  a  way  to  make  a 
point  and  as  a  way  to  put  perfectionists  at  ease.     One  said  that  if  she  thought 
the  student  would  respond  positively  to  it,  she  would  say  "I  want  you  to  turn 
in  this  paper  with  at  least  two  mistakes  on  it- -you  decide  which  two  mistakes 
you  want  to  make."    Another  suggested  responding  to  Chris  by  saying,  "Well, 
that's  your  goof  for  today--you  don't  get  any  more  of  those!"    If  a  mistake  had 
provoked  laughter  because  it  was  funny,  another  teacher  would  encourage  the 
victim  to  laugh  at  it  too  ("Come  on,  laugh  with  us").     Finally,  another  teacher 
suggested  humorous  role  play  for  overly  anxious  and  dependent  students.  Spe- 
cifically, she  would  switch  roles  with  the  student  by  working  on  an  assignment 
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but  frequently  interrupting  to  come  and  ask  "Is  this  all  right?  ...  Is  this 
good?  .   .   .  etc." 

Finally,  teachers  mentioned  the  following  sayings  for  use  with  perfection- 
ists:    (a)  Making  mistakes  is  part  of  being  human,  so  if  you  don't  make  mis- 
takes, you're  not  hioman;  (b)  The  only  way  to  avoid  not  doing  anything  wrong  is 
to  not  do  anything  at  all;   (c)  We  all  make  mistakes --that's  why  they  put  eras- 
ers on  pencils;   (d)  It's  okay  to  make  mistakes- -just  don't  make  the  same  ones 
over  and  over  again;   (e)  If  we  were  all  perfect  we  wouldn't  have  anything  to 
strive  for;  and  (f)  Don't  reach  for  Mars  until  you  have  reached  the  moon. 

Most  of  these  unique  suggestions  seem  insightful  and  likely  to  be  helpful, 
although  a  few  could  be  counterproductive  (e.g.,  leading  the  student  to  believe 
that  a  wrong  answer  is  correct)  and  several  (e.g.,  role  switching,  attempts  at 
humor)  would  have  to  be  implemented  carefully  and  only  with  certain  students. 

Discussion 

Most  of  the  teachers  were  familiar  with  perfectionism  problems,  confident 
that  they  could  alleviate  them  (especially  the  higher  rated  teachers)  although 
improvements  might  occur  only  slowly  over  a  long  time  frame,  and  oriented 
toward  sympathetic  responses  featuring  support,  encouragement,  assistance,  and 
attempts  at  cognitive  restructuring.     The  teachers  intuitively  recognized  that 
the  most  fundamental  aspects  of  perfectionism  problems  are  subjective  cognitive 
and  emotional  reactions  to  failure  cues,  not  overt  behavioral  sjnmptoms. 
Consequently,  their  reported  strategies  stressed  attempts  at  cognitive 
restructuring  and  provision  of  support  and  assistance  rather  than  attempts  at 
behavior  modification  featuring  offers  of  reward  or  threats  of  punishment. 
Although  none  of  the  teachers  had  had  training  in  reality  therapy,  cognitive 
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behavior  modification,  or  other  systematic  approaches  to  cognitive  restructur- 
ing with  perfectionistic  students,  most  of  the  socialization  and  instruction 
strategies  that  they  mentioned  involved  pursuing  similar  goals  with  similar 
methods.     To  the  extent  that  such  socialization  and  instruction  efforts  are 
more  extensive  than  a  brief  "we  all  make  mistakes,  don't  worry  about  it" 
statement,  they  should  help  move  the  student  toward  more  realistic  goal 
setting,  more  balanced  and  differentiated  performance  assessment,  and  greater 
tendency  to  respond  to  mistakes  with  diagnostic  thinking  and  coping  strategies 
rather  than  catastrophic  emotional  reactions. 

Nevertheless,  cognitive  structuring/socialization/persuasion  strategies, 
even  if  well  implemented,  would  constitute  only  part  of  an  optimal  response  to 
perfectionism  problems  in  classrooms.     Teacher  support,  encouragement,  and 
assistance  appear  to  be  crucial  elements  as  well.     Our  data  suggest  that  the 
most  effective  teachers  not  only  seek  to  establish  more  realistic  goal  setting 
and  more  effective  coping  with  failure  experiences,  but  also  provide 
perfectionistic  students  with  whatever  support  and  assistance  they  may  need  in 
order  to  achieve  success  and  reassure  them  that  they  are  progressing  acceptably 
despite  imperfections  in  their  work. 

These  additional  treatment  elements  tend  not  to  be  featured  in  programs 
developed  by  therapists  for  use  with  perfectionistic  adults.     They  reflect  the 
fact  that,  rather  than  being  confined  to  the  role  of  outside  coach  or  resource 
person,   teachers  can  work  with  the  problem  directly  by  interacting  with 
perfectionistic  students  to  help  them  to  shape  their  thinking  as  they  set  goals 
and  expectations  prior  to  tasks,  cope  with  the  events  that  occur  as  they  work 
on  the  tasks,  and  evaluate  their  performance  as  it  unfolds. 

The  most  effective  teachers  honor  the  subjective  experience  of 
perfectionistic  students  by  taking  them  seriously  and  trying  to  meet  their 
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needs  (halfway,  at  least).     They  do  not  take  lightly  or  attempt  to  brush  off 
the  students'  catastrophic  emotional  reactions.    Rather  than  blithely  telling 
them  to  relax  and  not  worry  about  mistakes,  they  communicate  understanding  and 
approval  of  the  students'  desire  to  do  well  and  sympathy  with  their  feelings  of 
embarrassment  or  frustration.    Also,  they  honor  the  students'  achievement 
motivation.     Rather  than  just  talk  in  terms  of  lowering  goals  and  being 
satisfied  with  less-than-perfect  performance,  they  reassure  perfectionistic 
students  that  they  will  get  whatever  help  they  need  to  achieve  success,  follow 
through  by  providing  this  help,  and  communicate  their  approval  of  the  students' 
progress  and  accomplishments.     Thus,  in  addition  to  attacking  unrealistic 
expectations,  they  take  steps  to  maximize  these  students'  objective  levels  of 
achievement  and  also  their  subjective  appreciation  of  their  attainments.  In 
this  way,  they  support  and  reinforce  the  success-seeking  aspects  of  achievement 
motivation  even  while  working  to  reduce  unrealistic  goal  setting,  either-or 
thinking  in  evaluating  success  or  failure,  catastrophic  emotional  response  to 
mistakes,  and  the  other  symptoms  associated  with  neurotic  perfectionism. 
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Table  6.1 

Perfectionist  Interviews:  Number  of  Teachers  Coded  for  Each  Category 
and  Directions  of  Significant  Relationships  with  Effectiveness  Ratings 


H         Coding  Category  

A.  General  Problem- Solving  Strategies 

10-        Control/suppress  undesirable  behavior  (as  sole  approach) 

5  Shape  desirable  behavior 

20+        Solve  problem:     instruction/training/modeling/help  (to  eliminate  the 
problem  entirely) 

0  Help  student  cope  with  problem  (but  not  eliminate  entirely) 

7  Identify  and  treat  external  causes 

3  Insight  (help  student  to  recognize  and  understand  the  problem  behavior) 

56  Appeal/persuade/change  attitudes 

32+  Encourage/reassure/build  self -concept/provide  supportive  environment 

B.  Specific  Problem- Solving  Strategies 

9  Minimize  stress/embarrassment  to  the  problem  student 

8  Support  through  physical  proximity /voice  tone/eye  contact 

6  Threaten  or  punish 

30+  Proscribe:     limits,  rules,  expectations 

50  Appeal/persuade 

6  Establish  contracts/commitment  to  goals 

41+  Prescribe/tell/instruct/elicit  guidelines  for  improved  coping 

15         Di  rect  modeling  (teacher  models  coping  skills  during  private  interaction 
with  the  perfectionist  student) 

25         Indirect  modeling  (teacher  models  during  public  interaction  with  the  class 
as  a  whole) 

31  Praise 
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N         Coding  Category  

14  Reward  (promised  as  incentive  or  delivered  as  reinforcement 
12-        Encourage/express  positive  expectations 

15  Comfort/reassurance  (when  student  is  upset) 

15         Kid  gloves  treatment  (teacher  makes  special  exceptions  or  allowances  for 
perfectionist  students  so  as  not  to  upset  them) 

26+       Build  self-concept 

10         Change  the  student's  task 

10  Change  the  student's  social  environment 

11+       Group  meetings  focused  on  perfectionism  problems 
19         Involve  parents  for  support  or  problem  solving 

10+        Involve  school-based  authority  figures  or  professionals  for  support  or 
problem  solving 

15+        Provide  academic  help  (tutoring,  etc.) 

12+       Get  the  student  off  to  a  good  start  on  assignments  (go  over  the  directions, 
clarify  expectations  and  grading  requirements) 

38         Encourage  or  pressure  st:udent  to  complete  assignments,  even  if  not 

perfectly  (pressure  verbally,  impose  time  limits,  take  eraser  off  pencil, 
etc . ) 

6         Take  the  student  off  the  spot  in  pressure  situations  (move  on  to  another 
student  when  this  student  cannot  answer  a  question,  etc.) 

17         Demonstrate  student's  success  (using  progress  charts  or  objective  criteria) 

8+       Closer  monitoring/more  frequent  feedback 

33         Show  student  that  teacher  makes  mistakes  too 

11  Arrange  for  positive  class  participation  experiences  (allow  student  to 
choose  when  to  participate,  provide  advance  notice  when  it  will  be  required 
etc . ) 

19  None 

52         Explain  that  everyone  makes  mistakes 

24         Explain  how  perfectionism  is  counterproductive  for  the  student 
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N         Coding  Category 


C.     Methods  of  Socializing  Attitudes  and  Beliefs 

18         Teach  realistic/individualized  goal  setting  (phrased  in  terms  of 

improvement  over  prior  performance  rather  than  comparison  with  peers) 

17         Communicate  teacher's  standards  (concerning  what  should  be  considered  good 
work  for  this  student  or  class) 


10 


Explain  that  perfect  performance  is  an  ultimate  goal  to  be  approached 
gradually  in  small  steps  (with  errors  expected  along  the  way) 


D.  Methods  of  Involving  the  Peers  or  the  Class 
55  None 

10+        Class  meetings  (to  discuss  perfectionism  problems) 

14+        Promote  an  attitude  of  acceptance  in  the  class  as  a  whole  (tolerance  of 
errors,  valuing  everyone's  contributions) 

10         Public  demonstration  of  student's  successes 

E.  Methods  of  Taking  Pressure  Off  the  Student 

13         Allow  the  student  to  redo  the  work  until  pleased  with  it 

43         Deemphasize  perfect  performance  (stress  learning  and  improvement  over  100% 
perfect  performance) 

6         Reduce  time  pressure  (allow  student  to  complete  tasks  at  home  or  after 
school;  allow  student  to  move  through  programmed  materials  at  own  pace) 

12+  Accommodate  to  student's  standards  or  needs  (adapt  to  student's  needs  for 
perfection  by  marking  correct  rather  than  incorrect  answers,  making  marks 
that  can  be  erased  when  the  answer  is  corrected,  etc.) 

F.  Strategies  Identified  as  Ineffective 
48  None 

8         Ignore  the  problem 
33  Demand/insist/nag/criticize/punish 
6         Pep  talks/verbal  build-up/denying  the  problem 

G.  Reasons  Riven  to  Explain  Perfectionism 
37  None 

8         Frequent  comparisons  with  siblings 
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40         High  family  expectations 

8         High  expectations  conununi cated  by  previous  teachers 

27+       High  personal  standards  (student  has  set  unrealistically  high  personal 
standards  and  strives  to  achieve  them) 

H.  Miscellaneous 

75+       Teacher's  response  includes  long-term  prevention  or  solution  strategies 

26+       Teacher's  response  includes  different  strategies  for  different  subtypes  of 
the  problem 

61+       Teacher  states  that  perfectionism  problems  require  a  great  deal  of  effort, 
patience ,  or  time  to  solve 

38+       Teacher's  response  includes  proactive  strategies  intended  to  prevent 
perfectionist  behavior  from  occurring  in  the  first  place 
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Over  the  years,  many  psychologists  and  educators  have  referred  to 
"underachieving"  students,  but  not  always  with  the  same  meaning.  Different 
writers  have  applied  the  term  to  each  of  the  problem  syndromes  described  in 
Chapters  4,  5,  6,  and  7  of  this  book,  as  well  as  to  students  who  combine  low 
achievement  with  hyperactivity,  aggression,  or  defiance.     These  multiple 
meanings  make  it  difficult  to  synthesize  and  draw  conclusions  from  the 
literature  on  underachievement .     Several  reviewers  remarked  that  underachievers 
are  a  heterogeneous  group  or  that  each  underachiever  has  his  or  her  own  unique 
pattern  of  symptoms  and  causal  factors.     One  even  suggested  that  the  term  be 
dropped  from  further  use  (Plewis,  1991).     Others  have  used  the  term  but 
qualified  it  with  one  or  more  adjectives,  as  we  did  by  speaking  of  "alienated 
underachievers"  in  our  study. 

We  used  this  term  to  describe  students  who  are  not  oriented  toward 
academic  achievement  and  thus  do  the  minimum  required  of  them  rather  than  their 
best  work.     This  is  close  to  the  original  meaning  of  underachievement,  which 
was  defined  as  a  consistent  discrepancy  between  academic  abilities  (measured  by 
I.Q.  or  aptitude  tests)  and  achievement  in  school  (as  reflected  in  grades).  It 
also  is  close  to  the  syndrome  that  recent  reviewers  of  the  literature  have 
identified  as  the  prototype  of  underachievement:     a  persistent  tendency  to  work 
below  one's  abilities,  motivated  (often  with  little  or  no  conscious  awareness) 
by  an  unwillingness  to  accept  the  increased  responsibilities  and  raised 
expectations  that  higher  achievement  would  bring.     Thus,  whereas  failure 
syndrome  and  perfectionistic  students  underachieve  because  they  fear  failure, 
alienated  underachievers  underachieve  because  they  fear  (or  at  least  seek  to 
avoid)  success. 

McCall,  Evahn,  and  Kratzer  (1992)  listed  23  personal  and  behavioral 
characteristics  that  have  been  linked  to  underachievement,  including  low  self- 
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concept,  low  perception  of  abilities,  unrealistic  goal  setting,  lack  of 
persistence,  responding  impulsively  rather  than  thoughtfully  to  assignments, 
social  immaturity  and  poor  peer  relationships,  oppositional  and  aggressive 
response  to  authority,  and  a  tendency  to  make  excuses  for  continued 
underachievement  rather  than  accept  responsibility  and  make  a  serious 
commitment  to  change.     The  parents  of  these  students  are  often  described  as 
either  indifferent  or  overly  preoccupied  with  their  child's  achievement. 
Another  common  theme  is  parental  tendencies  toward  either  an  authoritarian, 
restrictive,  and  rejecting  style  (especially  by  the  father)  or  a  style  that 
features  extreme  permissiveness  and  freedom,  bordering  on  neglect. 

McCall  and  his  colleagues  completed  the  largest  study  of  underachievers 
done  to  date,  starting  when  they  were  still  in  school  but  following  them  into 
adulthood.     They  concluded  that  underachievement  in  school  is  part  of  a  larger 
syndrome  of  underachievement  that  is  characterized  by  failure  to  persist  in  the 
face  of  challenge,  whether  that  challenge  is  educational,  occupational,  or 
marital.     They  also  found  that  the  underachievement  syndrome  persists  if  left 
untreated.     The  underachievers  followed  in  their  study  were  less  likely  to 
complete  college  and  to  display  job  and  marital  stability  than  comparison 
groups,  including  a  group  that  earned  similar  grades  but  had  lower  aptitude 
scores  than  the  underachievers.     Thus,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
problem  will  take  care  of  itself  once  underachievers  "find  what  interests  them" 
or  "leave  school  and  enter  the  work  world." 

Whit  no re  (1980)  suggested  that  the  majority  of  underachievers  are 
aggressive- -disruptive ,  talkative,  clowning  in  class,  rebellious,  and  hostile. 
However,  she  also  noted  that  some  are  withdrawn- -uninterested,  bored,  failing 
to  participate  or  try  hard  on  assignments  - -and  some  combine  these  two  sets  of 
traits.     She  described  underachievers  as  students  who  have  found  academic 
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activities  unrewarding  and  thus  seek  their  rewards  elsewhere.     They  usually 
cannot  avoid  school  demands  completely,  but  they  minimize  them  through 
strategies  such  as  avoiding  participation  as  much  as  possible,  complying  only 
grudgingly  when  they  do  comply,  finding  compensatory  relief  through  disrupting 
the  class  or  performing  assignments  in  unique  ways,  projecting  blame  for  their 
failures  on  the  teacher  or  other  people,  and  protecting  their  self -concepts  by 
devaluing  achievement  ("Who  cares,  anyway?"). 

Mandel  and  Marcus  (1938)  suggested  that  underachievement  is  part  of  a 
broader  symptom  pattern  that  begins  when  certain  children  become  fixated  at  a 
particular  stage  instead  of  continuing  to  develop  normally.     They  identified 
five  categories  of  underachievers  whose  different  characteristics  depend  on  the 
stage  at  which  fixation  occurred.     In  one  of  these  patterns,  which  they  called 
the  non- achievement  syndrome,  the  primary  symptom  is  underachievement  without 
complication  by  anxiety,  self-concept  problems,  oppositional  defiance,  or 
various  conduct  problems.     Mandel  and  Marcus  claimed  that  these  underachievers 
are  consistently  described  by  parents,  teachers,  and  even  themselves  as  lazy 
and  unmotivated  procrastinators  who  could  do  better  in  school  if  only  they 
would  try  harder.     At  almost  any  age  after  10,  these  individuals  seem  to 
"coast,  cruise,  and  float"  through  life,  appearing  to  lack  a  sense  of  purpose 
or  meaning  in  their  lives.     Except  for  their  underachievement  pattern,  they 
appear  to  be  personally  and  socially  well  adjusted.     They  recognize  their 
underachievement  problem  and  readily  agree  that  all  they  need  to  do  is  try 
harder  and  their  grades  will  improve,  but  instead  of  doing  so  they 
procrastinate,  give  up  easily  at  the  first  sign  of  difficulty,  and  avoid 
following  through  on  most  tasks.     To  explain  this,  they  offer  an  endless  aeries 
of  rationalizations  or  excuses,  such  as  forgetting  books,  studying  the  wrong 
material  for  tests,  not  being  good  in  that  subject,  being  lazy,  getting  bored 
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with  the  subject,  losing  interest,  having  trouble  concentrating,  failing  to 
take  good  notes,  making  stupid  mistakes  on  tests,  etc. 

Analyzing  these  students  more  closely,  Handel  and  Marcus  suggested  that 
they  are  not  unmotivated  but  in  fact  highly  motivated- -to  sustain  their  pattern 
of  poor  or  mediocre  performance  and  co  avoid  consistently  working  up  to  their 
potential.    They  convince  themselves  that  their  lack  of  motivation  is  beyond 
their  understanding,  so  they  can't  do  anything  about  it.     However,  their  real 
motivation  is  the  desire  to  avoid  or  at  least  continue  to  postpone  the 
expectation  that  they  will  consistently  do  the  things  that  students  need  to  do 
in  order  to  work  up  to  their  potential. 

Bruns  (1992)  reported  a  similar  pattern  of  behavioral  symptoms  in 
students  whom  he  described  as  "work  inhibited" - -unable  to  engage  consistently 
in  the  work  of  school  unless  an  adult  is  standing  over  them  and  helping.  Bruns 
stated  that  work- inhibited  students  "are  not  tough  or  resilient"  and  that  they 
"lack  the  emotional  fitness  to  stay  the  course  when  faced  with  difficult 
tasks."    Like  Mandel  and  Marcus,  Bruns  traced  this  syndrome  to  disturbances  in 
personality  development,  although  he  described  it  more  as  a  pattern  of 
immaturity  and  dependence  on  adults  than  as  a  pattern  of  unconscious  motivation 
to  delay  or  avoid  responsibilities. 

Schaefer  and  Millman  (1981)  described  underachievers  as  children  who  do 
not  see  personal  meaning  in  the  school  curriculum  or  who  have  not  developed 
achievement  motivation  and  related  goal  setting  and  success -seeking  behaviors. 
Among  contributing  factors  they  identified  parental  lack  of  interest  in  the 
child  or  overpermissiveness  about  conduct  limits,  parental  expectations  that 
are  either  too  low  or  too  high  and  perf ectionistic ,  parental  overprotectiveness 
that  makes  their  children  immature  and  unwilling  to  accept  challenges,  and 
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teachers  who  treat  the  child  in  ways  that  resemble  one  of  the  unproductive 
patterns  noted  in  parents . 

Karlin  and  Berger  (1972)  offered  a  similar  description  of  the  nature  and 
causes  of  underachievement ,  noting  that  an  additional  contributor  to  the 
problem  might  be  that  the  underachiever  has  never  learned  how  to  study. 
Borkowski  et  al .   (1990)  and  Krouse  and  Krouse  (1981)  also  cited  deficiencies  in 
study  skills  and  self -regulation  abilities  along  with  problems  in  motivation 
and  other  personality  characteristics.     Finally  Rimm  (1986)  described  four 
tjrpes  of  underachievers ,  along  with  each  type's  likely  presdisposing  home  and 
school  experiences.     Her  analyses  included  most  of  the  symptom  descriptions  and 
predisposing  factors  mentioned  above. 

Suggested  Strategies  for  CopinE  with  Underachievers 

Given  the  variety  of  behavioral  symptoms  and  presumed  predisposing 
causes  mentioned  in  connection  with  underachievement,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  literature  on  treatment  subsumes  a  great  range  of  strategies.  McCall, 
Evahn,  and  Kratzer  (1992)  reviewed  this  literature  and  concluded  that  most 
treatment  programs  have  shown  at  least  some  success  in  remediating  targeted 
sjrmptoms.     However,  many  programs  failed  to  improve  achievement  because  they 
targeted  peripheral  sjrmptoms  such  as  self-esteem  or  social  relations  but  not 
the  core  symptoms  of  low  achievement  motivation  and  the  desire  to  avoid 
increased  expectations  and  responsibilities.     The  best  results  have  been 
obtained  with  comprehensive  programs  that  address  the  full  range  of  symptoms 
observed  in  the  student  and  include  treatment  elements  aimed  at  parents  and 
teachers  as  well  as  students. 

McCall  and  his  colleagues  found  no  data  on  the  effectiveness  of 
commercially  available  tutoring  programs  or  specialized  psychoeducational 
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therapies.     Nor  did  they  find  remedial  programs  focused  directly  on  lack  of 
persistence  in  the  face  of  challenge,  which  they  identified  as  the  core  sjrmptom 
of  underachievement .     They  did  report  that  the  most  commonly  used  approach  is 
teacher-parent  collaboration  in  using  behsvior  modification  strategies.  That 
is,  the  teacher  sends  home  a  daily  or  weekly  report  of  the  student's 
achievement  efforts  and  accomplishments,  and  the  parents  withhold  or  dispense 
privileges  or  other  rewards  contingent  on  their  child's  achievement  of 
previously  specified  academic  and  behavioral  goals. 

Mandel  and  Marcus  (1988)  develop2d  treatment  strategies  for  each  of  the 
five  underachievement  patterns  that  they  described.     Their  strategy  for  the 
non- achievement  syndrome  focused  on  pressuring  these  underachievers  to  stop 
generating  excuses  to  explain  away  their  continued  failure  to  apply  themselves 
and  instead  begin  to  take  responsibility  for  doing  so.    Mandel  and  Marcus 
believed  that  less  confrontive  strategies,  such  as  providing  a  lot  of 
encouragement  or  making  the  work  easier  or  more  interesting,  will  not  lead  to 
any  fundamental  change  because  these  students  are  motivated  to  continue  their 
underachievement  pattern  so  as  to  avoid  increased  expectations  and 
responsibilities.     They  claimed  that  their  approach  has  been  successful  but 
that  it  requires  the  treatment  agent  to  resist  the  temptation  to  try  to  "take 
over"  (by  telling  the  stuj.snt  how  to  solve  problems)  ,  to  recognize  that  the 
student  will  not  necessarily  follow  through  on  seemingly  sincere  commitments, 
and  to  patiently  work  through  the  student's  excuses  and  resistance  strategies. 

The  first  step  is  to  ask  the  underachiever  if  he  or  she  wants  to  get 
better  grades  in  school  (as  opposed  to  announcing  that  you  are  going  to  help 
the  student  do  so).     For  the  overwhelming  majority  of  students  who  respond 
positively  to  this  initial  question,  the  relationship  has  now  been  structured 
such  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  set  goals,  whereas  your 
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role  is  to  help  the  student  achieve  Chem.     Step  2  involves  taking  detailed 
stock  of  current  progress  and  problems  in  each  subject,  along  with  any  plans 
that  the  student  may  have  for  addressing  the  problems.    At  this  point,  your 
role  is  to  elicit  information  nonjudgmentally ,  without  giving  any 
interpretations  or  recommendations. 

Step  3  involves  focusing  on  specific  problem  areas  and  isolating  the 
student's  excuses  for  these  respective  problems.    You  ask  what  problems  are 
getting  in  the  way  of  better  grades,  probe  for  specifics  when  the  student 
offers  only  vague  generalizations,  and  if  necessary,  challenge  questionable 
claims.     For  example,  the  student  might  claim  to  spend  an  hour  every  day 
studying,  but  specific  questions  about  how  much  he  or  she  has  studied  in  the 
last  few  days  might  establish  that  the  real  average  study  time  is  more  like  10 
or  20  minutes  per  day.     Step  4  involves  linking  each  excuse  to  its  natural 
consequence  by  describing  (or  better  yet,  eliciting  from  the  student)  what  will 
happen  if  the  student  does  not  address  this  problem  effectively.     Step  5 
involves  asking  the  student  to  suggest  solutions  for  each  identified  hindrance 
to  success,  then  engaging  the  student  in  a  detailed  discussion  of  potential 
solutions  in  order  to  clarify  their  practicality,  anticipate  snags,  and  refine 
plans.     Here,  you  need  to  be  careful  to  elicit  plans  from  the  student  rather 
than  tell  the  student  what  to  do.     Once  the  student  "owns"  the  goal  of  better 
grades,  has  recognized  the  connection  between  the  current  problem  and  future 
consequences,  and  has  developed  a  specific  and  workable  solution,  there  is  no 
way  to  "unrecognize"  these  connections  again.     The  student  must  accept  personal 
responsibility  for  the  grades. 

The  sixth  step  is  a  call  for  action  (saying  "OK,  now  what  do  you  propose 
to  do?"  followed  by  questions  about  specifics).     The  seventh  step  is  follow-up 
to  assess  whether  or  not  the  student  has  implemented  the  plan  and  eliminated 
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the  problem.     Given  the  student's  motivation  to  continue  to  underachieve,  it  is 
likely  that  the  assessment  will  indicate  either  that  the  student  continued  to 
underachieve  but  simply  dropped  this  one  excuse  and  substituted  another  one,  or 
else  began  to  achieve  in  just  the  one  area  but  not  in  others.     This  leads  to  a 
possibly  lengthy  Step  8,  which  involves  repeating  Steps  3-7  with  one  different 
excuse  each  time.     Eventually,     the  student  will  run  out  of  excuses  and  be 
forced  to  accept  personal  responsibility  for  academic  performance.     When  this 
occurs,  there  may  be  accompanying  reactions  such  as  panic,  depression,  anxiety, 
anger,  regret,  energy  toward  achievement,  confusion,  changes  in  social 
relationships,  or  intense  introspection.    At  this  point,  your  role  shifts  from 
taking  away  excuses  and  pressing  for  acceptance  of  responsibility  to  becomj.ng  a 
supportive,  nonjudgmental  listener  and  resource  person  who  helps  the  student 
begin  to  express  and  struggle  with  questions  such  as  "Wliy  did  I  allow  myself  to 
get  such  poor  grades?"  and  "What  do  I  want  my  future  to  be?" 

The  strategy  outlined  by  Mandel  and  Marcus  is  consistent  with  their  view 
of  underachievers  as  motivated  to  sustain  their  underachievement  pattern. 
Bruns  (1992)  outlined  a  different  strategy  for  dealing  with  work- inhibited 
students,  whom  he  depicted  more  as  immature  and  adult  dependent  than  as 
determined  to  persist  with  their  pattern  of  underachievement.     He  recommended 
that  teachers  help  these  students  by  establishing  friendly  and  supportive 
relationships  with  them,  encouraging  them  to  stay  on  task  and  persist  in  the 
face  of  challenges,  moving  them  gradually  through  successive  approximations 
from  partial  to  completed  work  on  assignments,  varying  the  nature  and 
difficulty  level  of  their  assignments,  setting  goals  with  them  and  charting 
their  progress,  arranging  for  them  to  work  with  one  or  more  peers  or  to  tutor 
younger  students  with  similar  weaknesses,  praising  their  genuine 
accomplishments,  and  providing  them  with  opportunities  to  develop  their 
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strengths  and  feel  empowered.     He  also  argued  against  persistently  assigning 
types  of  homework  that  work- inhibited  students  do  not  complete,  retaining  these 
students  in  the  grade  for  failure  to  complete  assignments,  or  punishing  them  by 
denying  recess  or  access  to  extracurricular  activities. 

More  general  sources  of  advice  to  teachers  about  coping  with 
underachievers  mention  a  great  many  strategies  that  range  between  the  primarily 
confrontive  approach  represented  by  Handel  and  Marcus  and  the  primarily 
supportive  approach  represented  by  Bruns.     Schaefer  and  Millman  (1981) 
suggested  both  preventive  strategies  and  treatment  strategies.  Preventive 
strategies  included  encouraging  students  to  do  their  best  but  also  being 
accepting  and  supportive  when  they  fail,  reassuring  them  that  frustration  and 
mistakes  are  part  of  the  learning  process,  helping  them  to  set  realistic  goals, 
teaching  and  ii.Ddeling  active  learning  and  problem- solving  strategies,  and 
rewarding  interest  in  learning  and  academic  achisvement.     Treatment  strategies 
included  parent- teacher  collaboration  in  establishing  and  implementing  a 
performance -contingent  reward  system;  teaching  students  to  monitor,  evaluate, 
and  reinforce  their  own  performance;  and  making  the  classroom  as  stimulating 
and  rewarding  as  possible. 

Summarizing  recommendations  gleaned  from  school  psychologists,  Blanco 
and  Bogacki  (1988)  mentioned  peer  and  cross-age  tutoring;  contracting 
app  roaches  featuring  collaboration  with  the  student  in  setting  goals  and  with 
the  parents  in  withholding  or  providing  performance -contingent  rewards; 
counseling  sessions  designed  to  allow  underachievers  to  ventilate  their 
concerns  but  also  to  pressure  them  to  accept  responsibility  for  their 
performance  and  commit  themselves  to  realistic  goals;  and  requiring  students  to 
make  up  missed  homework  assignments  during  recess  or  after  school. 
Recommendations  concerning  involvinjj  parents  were  mixed.     They  favored 
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appropriate  place  to  study  at  home,  making  sure  that  they  do  so,  and  following 
through  on  implementation  of  a  contract  system.     However,  they  cautioned 
against  overinvolvement  by  parents  who  may  have  been  pushing  their  child  to 
live  up  to  overly  ambitious  expectations  or  expressing  their  concerns  about  the 
child's  underachievement  through  counterproductive  means. 

Mclntyre  (1989)  emphasized  many  of  the  same  strategies  after  culling  the 
literature  on  underachievers ,  especially  contracts  and  reward  systems, 
collaborative  learning  with  peers,  increasing  performance  gradually  through 
successive  approximations,  and  requiring  the  student  to  redo  shoddy  work  and 
complete  unfinished  work.     Other  suggestions  included:     using  small-group 
cooperative  learning  methods  in  which  each  individual  has  a  unique  function  to 
perform  to  enable  the  group  to  achieve  its  goals  (thus  creating  peer  pressure 
on  underachievers  to  do  their  part) ;  monitoring  these  students  closely  and 
checking  back  with  them  frequently  to  make  sure  that  they  stay  on  task  during 
work  times;  instructing  them  in  study  habits  and  self -regulation  skills;  making 
their  work  as  interesting  as  possible  and  helping  them  to  see  its  current  or 
future  application  potential,  but  at  the  same  time  making  it  clear  that  they 
have  the  responsibility  to  apply  themselves  to  accomplishing  all  curricular 
goals  (boredom  is  not  a  valid  excuse);  letting  them  do  extra  credit  work  in 
areas  of  interest;  discussing  their  occupational  plans  and  then  helping  them  to 
see  that  academic  skills  are  required  in  those  occupations;     and  soliciting 
their  suggestions  about  how  you  might  be  helpful  to  them  and  following  through 
on  those  that  are  feasible. 

Thompson  and  Rudolph  (1992)  also  developed  a  similar  list,  and  included 
the  following  strategies:     increase  work  production  gradually  through 
escalating  contracts;  avoid  lecturing,  nagging,  or  threatening  the  child; 
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solicit  ideas  from  underachievers  themselves  about  how  the  problem  might  be 
addressed;  where  feasible,  have  underachievers  study  with  or  at  least  talk 
about  study  habits  to  a  friend  of  theirs  who  models  motivation  to  learn  and 
conscientious  work  on  assignments;  reinforce  and  build  on  current 
accomplishments  rather  than  emphasizing  past  faults  and  failures;  and  structure 
their  work  by  providing  clear  instructions  and  identifying  specific  goals. 

Krouse  and  Krouse  (1981)  identified  four  groups  among  treatments 
assessed  prior  to  1980:     (1)  academic  remediation,  including  teaching  general 
study  skills  and  attempting  to  remediate  specific  skill  deficits  (results 
mixed);   (2)  psychotherapy  (results  inconsistent);   (3)  promoting  self -regulation 
through  self -monitoring,  self -reinforcement ,  and  stimulus  control  (results 
mixed);  and  (4)  reducing  test  anxiety  (successfully,  but  not  always  accompanied 
by  improved  academic  performance). 

Certain  individual  studies  are  worth  noting  because  of  the  positive 
results  they  ach  ieved.     Markle,  Rinn,  and  Goodwin  (1980)  succeeded  in  raising 
students'  grade  point  averages  through  counseling  sessions  that  combined  an 
emphasis  on  study  skills  with  an  emphasis  on  achievement  motivation  training 
(teaching  students  about  the  kinds  of  thinking  and  self -regulation  that  are 
involved  when  tasks  are  approached  with  motivation  to  achieve,  and  giving  them 
practice  in  doing  so).     Jackson,  Cleveland,  and  Mirenda  (1975)  produced  higher 
grades  and  other  lasting  achievement-related  improvements  through  an  approach 
that  focused  more  on  parents  and  teachers  than  on  the  underachieving  students 
themselves.     These  investigators  assessed  students  individually  to  determine 
the  factors  that  may  have  been  involved  in  causing  or  sustaining  their 
underachievement  syndrome,  then  met  with  parents  and  teachers  periodically  to 
suggest  ways  that  they  (individually  and  in  collaboration)  could  change  how 
they  thought  about  and  interacted  with  the  child.     They  emphasized  turning 
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around  negative  views  of  the  child  and  mobilizing  all  concerned  to  develop  more 
positive  expectations  and  work  toward  improvement  goals,  to  become  more  aware 
of  strengths  and  potential  in  the  child,  and  to  provide  any  needed 
individualized  or  remedial  educational  opportunities. 

Butler-Por  (1987)  reported  improvements  in  attitudes  and  achievement  of 
9-12  year-old  underachievers  through  an  intervention  that  consisted  of  the 
following  four  steps:     (1)  teachers  were  provided  with  diagnostic  profiles  of 
the  underachievers  in  their  classrooms.     These  were  designed  to  help  the 
teacher  accept  these  children  and  to  guide  her  in  enabling  the  children  to 
recognize  the  need  for  change.     (2)  A  preliminary  meeting  between  the  teacher 
and  each  individual  student  was  held,  in  which  the  need  for  changing  was 
recognized  and  the  joint  responsibility  for  effecting  change  was  accepted. 
This  was  operationalized  in  the  form  of  a  contract  in  which  the  student  set 
tasks  for  the  coming  week  and  selected  rewards  to  serve  as  reinforcers.  Tasks 
included  improved  classroom  conduct  and  social  behavior  as  well  as  improved 
learning  efforts.     (3)  Subsequent  meetings  were  devoted  to  discussion, 
evaluation,  and  reinforcement  of  the  previous  week's  accomplishments  and 
setting  new  tasks  and  rewards  for  the  coming  week.     (4)  The  program  culminated 
in  a  final  meeting  in  which  the  teacher  and  student  evaluated  the  success  of 
their  joint  efforts  and  agreed  that  progress  could  be  maintained  in  the  future 
without  structured  meetings.     The  student  accepted  responsibilitji  for 
maintaining  the  change  process  while  the  teacher  accepted  responsibility  for 
following  and  encouraging  progress  in  the  classroom.     In  addition  to  its 
successful  results,  this  study  is  noteworthy  for  the  authors'  finding  that 
individual  differences  in  levels  of  success  achieved  were  closely  related  to 
the  teacher's  enthusiasm  for  the  project  and,  especially,  the  teacher's 
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confidence  or  degree  of  positive  expectation  that  the  treatment  would  be 
successful . 

In  suniraary,  the  literature  on  underachievers  shows  less  agreement  than 
the  literature  on  most  other  problem  student  types.     One  reason  is  that;  the 
term  has  been  applied  to  many  different  kinds  of  achievement -related  problems, 
so  that  when  some  sources  speak  of  underachievers  they  actually  refer  to 
students  described  here  as  failure  syndrome  students  or  hostile-aggressive 
students.     Even  with  this  factor  taken  into  account,  however,  there  are 
disagreements  on  such  issues  as  the  degree  to  which  teachers  should  enlist  help 
from  parents  of  underachievers  and  the  roles  that  the  parents  might  play  if 
they  become  involved  in  the  treatment,  whether  or  not  it  is  helpful  to  require 
underachievers  to  finish  incomplete  assignments  or  redo  sloppily  done  ones 
during  recess  or  after  school,  and  more  generally,  the  degree  to  which 
treatment  should  focus  primarily  on  support,  encouragement,  and  help  to 
underachievers  or  should  also  feature  significant  elements  of  pressure  and 
coercion. 

Responses  to  the  General  Strategy  Interview 
Underachievers  were  described  to  the  teachers  as  follows: 
These  children  do  a  minimum  to  just  "get  by."    They  do  not  value 
school  work. 

a.  Indifferent  to  school 

b.  Minimum  work  output 

c.  Not  challenged  by  school  work;  poorly  motivated. 
Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  this  description. 
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A  More  Effective  Teacher 

This  kind  of  a  child  needs  to  be  sat  down  within  a  conference  and 
gone  over  as  far  as  why  he  doesn't  value  his  school  work,  why  he's 
indifferent.    Most  of  the  time,  when  you  run  into  a  child  like  this 
you  are  dealing  not  only  with  a  situation  in  school  but  he's  very 
much  like  this  in  situations  he  doesn't  care  for  at  home.     A  good 
way  to  start  out  with  a  child  like  this  is  to  set  certain  goals  for 
him  to  complete  within  an  allotted  amount  of  time  and  then 
immediately  reward  him  with  something  that  he  really  enjoys  doing. 
This  might  include  going  back  to  a  game  corner  and  spending  20 
minutes  playing  certain  games  that  he  likes.     It  might  include 
taking  the  attendance  around  or  any  kind  of  immediate  reward  that 
would  get  him  on  the  right  track. 

His  indifference  to  school  is  something  that's  been 
ingrained  from  the  start  of  kindergarten  all  the  way  up  to  the 
present  grade  level  and  it's  for  sure  that  I  would  not  be  able  to 
deal  with  the  situation  in  one  year.     Very  often  I  would  call  in  a 
parent  and  explain  what  the  problem  is  at  school  and  find  out  their 
attitudes  toward  school,  because  often  these  children  are  parodying 
their  parents'  actions  at  home.     ("I  never  did  well  in  school.  I 
didn't  care  for  this  and  I  only  wanted  to  do  so  much."). 
Consequently,  the  child,  no  matter  what  you  do,  he  just,  he  isn't 
going  to  be  able  to  change  his  frame  of  mind  if  he  has  one 
situation  to  deal  with  in  school  and  then  going  home  and  listening 
to  just  the  opposite.     I  would  need  to  sit  dowii  and  explain  to  the 
parents  the  harm  that  can  come  from  talking  down  about  school. 
Children  enjoy  and  like  to  please  parents  as  well  as  they  do 
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teachers  most  of  the  time,  and  I  don't  think  that  parents  realize 
what  they  are  doing. 

My  dealing  with  this  child  is  definitely  based  on  the  reward 
system.     There  can  be  rewards  that  are  material  rewards  such  as 
getting  so  many  coupons  to  buy  things  from  the  store  or  getting 
paid  by  so  many  animal  crackers  or  some  kind  of  food  or  it  can  be 
just  odd  jobs  around  the  room  that  the  child  enjoys  doing.  The 
success  rate  on  this  is  fairly  high.     There  are  children  that  it 
definitely  does  not  work  with.     Periodically  I  will  run  into  a 
child  who  not  only  is  he  indifferent  to  school  but  he  is  very 
belligerent  inasfar  as  my  loading  him  on  goals  and  the  student  not 
wanting  to  do  them.     Consequently  in  a  case  like  this  I  would  have 
to  call  in  outside  help.     Whether  it  would  be  a  counselor  or  the 
principal,  it  would  not  be  in  a  reprimanding  sense.     It  would  be 
more  or  less  sifting  out  and  filtering  just  what  we  are  going  to  do 
to  make  this  the  most  pleasurable  situation  for  the  child  until  the 
end  of  the  school  year.     Very  often  the  principal  does  have  time  to 
deal  with  a  child  like  this.     He  may  at  that  time  impose  certain 
goals  for  the  child  to  complete  v/ithin  the  classroom,  and  there 
would  be  feedback  every  week  into  the  principal's  office. 

Strategies  that  have  never  worked  with  this  kind  of 
situation  is  angriness  on  my  part,  or  disciplining  the  child  and 
saying,   "Well,  because  you  can't  do  this,  you'll  miss  recess,"  or, 
"Go  sit  in  the  hall  until  you  have  gotten  this  done."    This  has 
never  worked. 
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A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

These  boys  and  girls  are  underachievers  because  there's  nothing 
that  you  want  them  to  do  that  they're  going  to  do.     You  can  do 
everything  you  want,  but  if  a  child  does  not  want  co  learn- -does 
not  want  to  do  something,  he's  not  going  to  do  it.     I  don't  care 
what  you  do,  what  rewards,  what  punishments,  whatever  you  want  to 
offer  in  any  kind  of  answer,  you  just  are  not  going  to  get  it 
unless  a  child  wants  to  do  it.     Now,  when  you  see  this  indifference 
to  school  and  poor  motivation,  I  think  also  you've  got  to  look  at 
what  the  home  life's  like.     If  it's  indifference  to  school,  then 
nobody  at  home  cares  about  what's  going  on.     It's  almost  obvious 
that  there  is  nothing  really  being  done  at  home  to  push  this  child, 
because  there's  something  that  has  to  be  done  at  home  to  make  the 
boys  and  girls  understand  the  importance  of  school.     When  they're 
not  challenged  by  schoolwork,  it's  because  they  don't  want  to  do 
it;  that's  why  it's  not  a  challenge.     They  won't  even  try  to  do  it. 

Nummary  data  for  responses  to  the  underachievers'   interview  are 
shown  in  Table  7.1. 


General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses 

Teachers'  responses  to  questions  about  underachievers  reflected  the 
differences  of  opinion  seen  in  the  scholarly  literature.     Unlike  responses  to 
the  low  achiever,  failure  syndrome,  and  perfectionist  interviews,  which  showed 
broad  agreement  on  a  single  primary  approach,  responses  to  the  underachiever 
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interview  revealed  contrasts  among  teachers  who  favored  distinctly  different 
approaches.     The  most  commonly  mentioned  general  problem- solving  strategy- -an 
attempt  to  change  underachievers '  attitudes  through  appeal  or  persuasion- -was 
mentioned  by  only  28  teachers.     Other  commonly  mentioned  general  approaches 
included  restriction  of  response  to  control  and  suppression  techniques  (25), 
offering  encouragement,  reassurance,  and  self -concept  support  (20),  attempting 
to  shape  improvement  through  successive  approximations  (19).  and  attempting  to 
identify  and  treat  external  causes  (18).     Most  of  these  approaches  imply  that 
underachievers  are  well  aware  of  their  behavior  and  could  change  it  if 
persuaded  or  pressured  to  do  so.     No  teacher  mentioned  a  need  to  develop  the 
student's  insight  into  the  problem  or  to  help  the  student  cope  with  it,  and 
only  3  mentioned  providing  information  or  teaching  strategies  that  would  help 
the  student  to  eliminate  the  problem. 

Although  no  general  approach  was  mentioned  by  more  than  28  teachers , 
several  specific  strategies  were  mentioned  much  more  frequently.  This 
indicates  that  teachers  pursuing  different  general  approaches  would  use  some  of 
the  same  strategies,  although  probably  with  differing  emphases.     More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  teachers  would  include  strategies  for  improving  the  student's 
effort  level,  performance  quality,  or  task  completion  rate  (57),  and  more  than 
half  would  offer  rewards  as  incentives  (49).     Other  commonly  mentioned  specific 
strategies  included:     gathering  information  about  the  student's  interests  and 
then  attempting  to  build  these  into  the  curriculum  in  general  or  the  tasks 
assigned  to  that  student  in  particular  (36),  changing  assignments  in  an  attempt 
to  make  them  more  appealing  (35),  using  learning  games  or  more  varied 
instructional  materials  (27),  attempting  to  reason  with  or  persuade  the  student 
(27) ,  threatening  or  punishing  (26)  ,  reemphasizing  limits  and  expectations 
(25) ,   involving  the  parents  for  support  or  help  (23)  ,  attempting  to  identify 
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and  eliminate  the  source  of  the  problem  (21),  attempting  to  build  up  the 
student's  self -concept  (19),  providing  academic  help  (18),  and  getting 
vinderachievers  diagnosed  in  the  hope  that  this  would  lead  to  recommendations 
about  how  to  teach  them  more  effectively  (18). 

The  remaining  strategies  mentioned  by  more  than  five  teachers  were 
mostly  general  pressure  or  support  strategies.     Surprisingly,  only  seven 
teachers  mentioned  contracts,  although  13  mentioned  charting  or  demonstrating 
the  student's  progress  over  time.     Finally,  seven  teachers  mentioned  only 
minimal  intervention  or  redirection  strategies.     These  teachers  minimized  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  and  suggested  that  they  would  not  do  much  so  long  as 
the  student  continued  to  meet  minimum  requirements. 

Most  of  the  specific  strategies  mentioned  can  be  identified  easily  as 
components  of  more  general  problem-solving  approaches.     This  is  less  true, 
however,  of  three  related  specific  strategies  (changing  the  task,  using 
learning  games  or  more  varied  materials,  and  attempting  to  build  on  the 
student's  interests).     Taken  together,  these  strategies  amount  to  an  additional 
general  approach:     trying  to  make  academic  work  more  appealing  to 
underachievers . 

A  majority  of  the  teachers  included  some  attempt  to  socialize  the 
underachievers'  attitudes  or  to  rationalize  their  own  demands  for  improved 
performance.     Most  of  these  teachers  said  that  they  would  elaborate  on  their 
expectations  concerning  attention  to  lessons  and  work  on  assignments  (38)  or 
that  they  would  try  to  help  the  student  see  the  connections  between  current 
school  work  and  future  success  in  school  or  applications  to  life  outside  of 
school  (28).     Only  six  teachers  would  attempt  to  convey  that  the  learning  would 
enrich  the  student's  life  or  have  other  self -actualization  value.     Also,  only 
eight  would  convey  a  "You  can  do  it  if  you  try"  message.     Apparently,  most 
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teachers  assumed  that  underachievers  already  know  this  and  that  this  knowledge 
does  not  motivate  them  to  work  harder. 

The  teachers  frequently  mentioned  involving  particular  peers  or  the 
class  as  a  whole  in  attempting  to  improve  the  work  of  underachievers.     The  most 
commonly  mentioned  method  was  the  indirect  approach  of  publicly  displaying 
examples  of  excellent  work  by  the  underachiever  (22).     Other  methods  included 
involving  peers  to  provide  academic  or  motivational  support  or  modeling  (17), 
holding  class  meetings  to  discuss  the  problem  (10),  or  involving  peers  to 
pressure  the  underachiever  (6) . 

Among  teachers  who  mentioned  using  rewards,  33  said  that  they  would 
reward  the  underachiever  for  completing  assignments,  26  for  good  performance  or 
high  achievement,  and  only  10  for  good  effort.     Among  teachers  who  would  focus 
on  increasing  the  underachiever ' s  effort  level,  17  would  be  primarily 
encouraging  but  25  would  be  primarily  demanding. 

A  minority  of  teachers  talked  about  changing  their  relationship  with  the 
underachieving  student.     Most  of  these  talked  about  improving  the  relationship 
by  trying  to  make  it  better  or  closer  (11),  inviting  the  student  to  participate 
in  special  activities  with  them  (6),  or  providing  extra  attention  and  friendly 
interactions  in  class  (6).     However,  14  teachers  spoke  of  becoming  firmer  with 
the  underachiever. 

About  a  third  of  the  teachers  spoke  of  contacting  the  parents.  Of 
these,  14  would  only  gather  information  about  the  problem  and  possible 
solutions,  13  would  ask  the  parents  to  pressure  the  student  to  work  harder,  and 
9  would  ask  them  to  help  with  work  at  home.     Fourteen  teachers  stated  that, 
parental  support  or  help  would  be  crucial  in  changing  the  student. 

Among  strategies  rejected  as  ineffective,  28  teachers  mentioned 
criticizing/demanding/ threatening/punishing,  11  mentioned  ignoring  the 
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problem,  8  mentioned  involving  parents,  and  7  mentioned  offering  rewards  "for 
improvement . 

A  majority  (56)  of  the  teachers  included  long-term  prevention  or 
solution  strategies,  and  29  stated  that  they  expected  improvement  to  occur  only 
slowly  over  a  period  of  time.     Sixteen  teachers  would  observe  the  student  to 
get  more  information  before  attempting  to  respond  to  the  problem. 

Relationships  Betwe'sn  Interview  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

Our  data  favor  the  patient  and  supportive  approach  to  underachip.vers 
over  the  demanding  and  threatening  approach.     Lower  rated  teachers  Wire  more 
likely  to  emphasize  control  and  suppression  as  their  general  problem-  solving 
strategy,  but  higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  suggest  other 
strategies,  especially  attempts  to  shape  improvement  through  successive 
approximation  or  to  provide  encouragement,  reassurance,  and  self -concept 
support.     They  also  were  more  likely  to  include  long-term  prevention  or 
solution  strategies  in  their  responses,  to  anticipate  that  improvement  would 
occur  only  slowly  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  to  say  that  parental  support 
or  help  would  be  crucial. 

The  higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  include  attempts  to 
socialize  underachievers '   attitudes  and  beliefs,  and  in  particular,  attempts  to 
reason  with  the  student  instead  of  just  elaborating  expectations  concerning 
attention  to  lessons  and  work  on  assignments.     Appeals  that  involved  relating 
school  work  to  the  student's  current  or  future  needs  or  stressing  the  work's 
potential  for  enriching  the  student's  life  were  correlated  positively  with 
effectiveness  ratings. 

The  higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  mention  attempts  to  build 
the  student's  self -concept ,   including  the  technique  of  charting  or 
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demonstrating  progress  over  time  to  help  the  student  appreciate  it.     They  also 
were  more  likely  to  suggest  involving  the  student's  peers  or  parents  in 
positive  ways.     Peer  strategies  included  attempting  to  improve  the 
underachievers '  social  roles  in  the  classroom,  enlisting  peer  support  in 
helping  them  to  improve  their  achievement,  and  posting  their  best  work  to 
publicly  demonstrate  their  capabilities.     Among  teachers  who  mentioned  home 
contacts,  higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  speak  of  intensive  work 
with  or  counseling  of  the  parents,  whereas  lower  rated  teachers  were  more 
likely  to  speak  of  asking  the  parents  to  place  more  pressure  on  their  child. 

Among  teachers  who  focused  on  improving  underachievers'  effort  levels, 
higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  speak  of  encouraging  these  students 
to  work  harder,  whereas  lower  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  speak  of 
demanding  better  work  and  threatening  punishment  for  failure  to  produce  it. 
Higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  say  that  they  dispensed  rewards  for 
good  effort,  but  lower  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  say  that  they 
dispensed  rewards  for  good  performance. 

Along  with  demand  and  pressure  strategies,  lower  rated  teachers  were 
more  likely  to  be  coded  for  minimal  interventions  and  for  observing  the  student 
to  get  more  information  before  acting.     Most  of  the  minimal  interventions  were 
mentioned  by  the  few  teachers  who  said  that  they  didn't  see  underachievement  as 
a  significant  problem  so  long  as  the  student  met  minimum  requirements.     It  is 
not  clear  why  observing  the  student  to  get  more  information  before  acting  was 
correlated  negatively  with  effectiveness  ratings.     Most  likely,   the  teachers 
who  gave  this  response  did  not  have  clear  ideas  about  how  to  respond  to 
underachievers . 

Finally,  higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  suggest  that  it  was 
ineffective  to  address  underachievement  problems  with  either  a  demanding. 
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punitive  approach  or  an  approach  that  featured  offering  rewards  for 
improvement.     The  scholarly  literature  agrees  that  a  punitive  approach  is 
likely  to  be  ineffective,  but  it  supports  the  strategy  of  offering  rewards  fo 
improvement.     Apparently,  most  of  the  higher  rated  teachers  who  rejected  this 
strategy  did  so  in  the  process  of  arguing  that  underachievers  primarily  need 
resocialization  to  change  their  P'titudes  ratner  than  attempts  to  manipulate 
their  behavior  through  rewards  and  punishment. 

Responses  to  Vignette  9 
Vignette  9  reads  as  follows: 

Carl  can  do  good  work,  but  he  seldom  does.     He  will  try  to  get  out 
of  work.     When  you  speak  to  him  about  this,  he  makes  a  show  of 
looking  serious  and  pledging  reform,  but  his  behavior  doesn't 
change.     Just  now,  you  see  a  typical  scene:     Carl  is  making  paper 
airplanes  when  he  is  supposed  to  be  working. 
Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  Vignette  9. 

A  More  Effective  Teacher 

I  would  assume  that  prior  to  this  incident  of  Carl  making  paper 
airplanes,  I  would  have  spoken  to  him  kindly,  reassuringly,  "Carl, 
I  know  you  can  do  better  v;ork  than  this,  I  know  you  can  finish 
this,  I  kriow  you  can  make  this  more  neat"  (or  whatever  the 
particular  problem  was).     Since  being  nice  guy  hadn't  worked,  I 
would  then  get  very  firm  and  tell  him,   "Carl,  I  am  really  angry, 
because  I  know  that  you  can  do  better  than  this .     I  have  seen  you 
do  better  than  this  and  I  want  a  change  now.     I  want  you  to  stop 
making  paper  airplanes.     I  want  this  to  be  done  and  done  neatly  and 
correctly.     If  you  are  having  trouble  I  will  help  you,  but  I  want 
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you  to  try."    And  I  would  tell  him  at  that  time,  that  if  it  still 
wasn't  what  I  expected  from  him,  he  would  have  to  do  it  over  again, 
so  hopefully  that  would  put  enough  pressure  on  him  to  do  it 
correctly  the  first  time.     I  would  do  that  because  I  think  Carl 
needs  to  know  he  cannot  get  by  with  knowing  he  can  do  it  but  not 
actually  producing  any  work.     He  must  know  that  good  work  is 
expected  of  him  and  that  people  care  enough,  that  I  care  enough 
about  him  doing  good  work  that  I  am  going  to  check  up  and  make 
certain  that  he  does  his  work.     I  would  characterize  him  as  a  child 
who  perhaps  is  a  little  bit  lazy.     Maybe  he  likes  to  play  more  than 
he  does  work. 

A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

I  would  simply  take  no  excuse  from  this  child  at  all.     I  would  just 
put  that  assignment  in  front  of  him  and  if  I  have  to  stand  there 
with  a  ruler  in  my  hand,  "You  are  going  to  do  this  assignment  and  I 
don't  want  to  hear  any  of  your  complaints  or  nothing.     Take  that 
serious  look  off  your  face,  cause  I  don't  even  want  to  see  that, 
you're  going  to  do  this  today."    He  wants  someone  to  notice  him  and 
to  put  it  to  him.     Ooh,  teacher  he  is  making  an  airplane,  he  is 
making  this,  and  he  is  doing  this,  and  he  is  not  doing  his  work. 
This  sort  of  thing. 

General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses  to  Vignette  9 

Heavy  majorities  of  the  teachers  viewed  Carl's  misbehavior  as  not  only 
controllable  (83),  but  intentional  (80).     Therefore  it  is  unsurprising  that  71 
teachers  featured  exercising  control  through  threat  or  punishment  as  a  major 
goal  of  their  influence  attempt.     In  addition  or  instead,  47  teachers  mentioned 
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shaping  improvement  through  successive  approximations  and  14  mentioned 
improving  Carl's  mental  hygiene  or  coping  skills.     The  majority  (61)  of  the 
teachers  believed  that  they  could  bring  about  significant  improvement  in  Carl's 
behavior,  but  only  49  believed  that  such  changes  would  be  stable  and  only  37 
believed  that  they  would  generalize  to  other  settings. 

Punishment  was  the  most  frequently  mentioned  specific  strategy  for 
responding  to  Carl  (58).     Other  commonly  mentioned  strategies  included  reward 
(33),  reviewing  expectations  or  otherwise  prescribing  desired  behavior  (32), 
proscribing  against  misbehavior  (22),  attempting  to  identify  and  eliminate  the 
source  of  the  problem  (20),  brief  management  responses  (19),  and  involving  the 
parents  (14) . 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  method  for  stopping  Carl  from  continuing 
to  work  on  paper  airplanes  was  to  remind  him  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  working 
on  an  assignment  at  the  moment  (30) .     Other  methods  included  confiscating  the 
paper  airplanes  (20)  ,  telling  Carl  to  put  them  away  (15)  ,  and  requiring  him  to 
continue  making  them  until  he  became  satiated  with  the  activity  (5). 

The  most  commonly  mentioned  method  of  returning  Carl  to  the  task  was  to 
remind  him  of  rules  or  expectations  (43) ,  typically  by  telling  him  that  he  was 
supposed  to  be  working  on  his  assignment  now.  Other  methods  included  providing 
additional  task  structuring  and  monitoring  him  closely  thereafter  (19),  simply 
requesting  or  demanding  that  he  get  back  to  work  (15) ,  asking  if  he  was  having 
some  problem  with  the  work  (7),  and  attempting  to  elicit  from  Carl  himself  the 
statement  that  he  should  be  working  on  the  assignment  (5). 

The  most  commonly  mentioned  method  for  keeping  Carl  on  task  (once  he  was 
returned  to  it)  was  to  direct  him  to  work  on  it  until  he  finished  it.  The 
majority  of  teachers  would  issue  such  orders  to  Carl,  although  only  17  of  them 
would  rely  on  directives  alone.     Of  the  rest,  42  also  would  threaten  punishment 
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for  noncompliance,  and  14  would  promise  reward  for  compliance.     Other  methods 
for  keeping  Carl  on  task  included  providing  close  supervision  and  help  if 
necessary  (12),  changing  his  seat  (9),  and  making  an  attempt  to  help  him  see 
the  value  in  the  work  (7). 

Three-fourths  of  the  teachers  would  include  some  sort  of  socialization 
message  to  Carl.     A  majority  (46)  of  these  would  just  restate  rules  and 
expectations.     In  addition  or  instead,  22  would  propose  contracts  or  in  some 
other  way  attempt  to  strike  a  bargain  with  Carl  to  secure  his  agreement  to  do 
the  work,  and  10  would  try  to  impress  Carl  with  the  value  of  the  activity. 

The  majority  of  the  teachers  would  initiate  some  follow-up  with  Carl. 
Most  would  either  institute  contracts  involving  reward  and/or  punishment  (35) 
or  contact  his  parents  (34) .     Other  responses  included  attempting  to  provide 
him  with  work  related  to  airplanes  or  in  other  ways  to  capitalize  on  his 
airplane  interest  (10),  holding  a  work  motivation  conference  (9),  changing  his 
work  (8),  or  holding  a  goal-  setting  conference  (6). 

In  general,  the  majority  of  teachers  would  act  upon  rather  than  with 
Carl,  relying  heavily  on  power  assertion  backed  by  threat  of  punishment.  In 
addition  or  instead,  a  minority  would  attempt  to  motivate  Carl  by  helping  him 
to  see  the  value  in  the  assignment,  by  changing  his  assignment,  or  by  offering 
him  rewards  if  he  fulfilled  some  contract  or  agreement. 

Relationships  Between  Vignette  9  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

Most  of  the  significant  correlations  for  responses  to  Carl  were  part  of 
a  single  general  pattern:     Lower  rated  teachers  were  likely  to  rely  on  power 
assertion  backed  by  threats  of  punishment,  but  higher  rated  teachers,  instead 
or  at  least  in  addition,  were  likely  to  mention  more  positive  problem-solving 
strategies.     Higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  include  prevention  or 
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(especially)  follow-up  strategies  in  addition  to  strategies  for  responding  to 
the  immediate  situation,  and  their  goals  were  more  likely  to  include  shaping 
improvement  through  successive  approximations  or  resocializing  Carl's  attitudes 
or  self -regulation  capabilities  instead  of  just  exerting  situational  control 
over  his  behavior.     Higher  rated  teachers  were  more  confident,  particularly 
concerning  their  prospects  for  inducing  stable  improvement.     They  were  more 
likely  to  speak  of  eliminating  the  source  of  the  problem,  scheduling  work 
motivation  conferences,  prescriptively  clarifying  what  they  expected  from  Carl, 
and  attempting  to  help  Carl  to  see  that  his  misbehavior  was  not  in  his  own  best 
interests.     They  also  were  more  likely  to  mention  offering  special  privileges 
as  rewards  or  threatening  loss  of  privileges  as  punishments. 

Lower  rated  teachers  were  notable  mostly  for  their  emphasis  on  power 
assertive  and  punitive  strategies,  often  without  mention  of  any  other 
strategies.     The  only  response  coded  more  frequently  for  them  than  for  higher 
rated  teachers  was  gathering  information  before  taking  action.     Once  again,  the 
probable  reason  for  this  is  not  that  there  is  anything  wrong  with  gathering 
information,  but  that  teachers  who  made  this  response  appeared  to  be  lacking  in 
clear  ideas  about  how  to  cope  with  underachlevers . 

Responses  to  Vignette  21 
Vignette  21  Reads  as  follows: 

Nancy  is  oriented  toward  peers  and  social  relationships,  not  school 
work.     She  could  be  doing  top  grade  work,  but  instead  she  does  just 
enough  to  get  by.     She  is  often  chatting  or  writing  notes  when  she  is 
supposed  to  be  paying  attention  or  working.     During  today's  lesson,  she 
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has  repeatedly  turned  to  students  on  each  side  of  her  to  make  remarks, 
and  now  she  has  a  conversation  going  with  several  friends. 
Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  Vignette  21. 

A  More  Effective  Teacher 

I  would  go  over  to  Nancy  and  first  of  all,  to  give  her  a  fair 
chance,  I  would  say,  "Nancy  are  you  perhaps  helping  these  other 
children  with  their  school  work?"    Kids  being  honest,  she  probably 
would  tell  me  "No."    Then  I  would  say,  "Nancy,  I'm  really  sorry, 
but  since  you  seem  to  be  unable  to  do  your  lesson  sitting  next  to 
other  children,  I  would  like  for  you  to  sit  at  the  table  in  the 
back  of  the  room.     When  you  are  finished  with  your  lesson  you  may 
go  back  to  your  regular  desk.     I'm  really  sorry  that  you  found  it 
necessary  to  be  doing  so  much  talking  and  carrying  on  when  you  had 
work  to  do."    My  goal  would  be  to  help  hor  realize  that  peer  and 
social  relationships  are  important,  but  when  you  are  given  a 
particular  task,  your  first  responsibility  is  to  that  task.  The 
social  interaction  is  going  to  have  to  come  after.     Also,   that  if 
she  cannot  control  the  socializing,   then  she  is  going  to  have  to  be 
physicaMy  placed  in  a  situation  where  she  can't  interact  with 
other  children  until  the  work  is  completed. 

A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

"Stop  interrupting  by  turning  to  the  other  students  and  talking." 
If  she  was  having  problems  with  this,  I  would  have  to  remove  her 
from  the  class  and  have  her  stand  outside  the  aoor  and  let  her  know 
that  this  is  stopping  the  class  process.     We're  wasting  time  and  we 
can't  have  it,   so  stand  outside  of  the  room.     Further  I  would  have 
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to  let  her  mother  know  in  the  parent- teacher  conference  how  Nancy 
spends  her  day  and  that  she  could  be  doing  top  grade  work.  Instead 
she's  spending  her  time  chatting  with  her  friends.     It's  just  a 
waste.     "Look  at  Nancy's  grades,  and  let's  do  something  about  these 
grades .     She  can  bring  her  grades  up  and  perhaps  you  have  some 
means  of  letting  her  know  that  you're  disappointed  and  expect  more 
out  of  her  and  see  that  she  gives  you  her  best."    Go  from  there, 
and  let  the  mother  be  concerned  and  work  on  that.     Even  though  you 
talk  yourself,  some  of  this  support  has  to  come  from  the  home.  I 
know  a  lot  of  parents  would  appreciate  that,  I'm  sure,  to  let 
mother  know  and  work  together  on  that.     I'd  just  stop  her  from 
talking  and  have  her  stand  outside.     When  she's  ready  to  join  the 
class,  have  her  apologize  and  come  back  in. 

General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses  to  Vignette  21 

The  teachers  viewed  Nancy  as  less  blameworthy  than  Carl.     Although  70  of 
them  saw  her  problem  behavior  as  controllable,  only  19  saw  it  as  intentional. 
Even  so,  75  teachers  said  that  their  response  to  Nancy  would  include  attempts 
to  control  her  behavior  through  threat  or  punishment.     In  addition  or  instead, 
28  would  attempt  to  shape  improvements  through  successive  approximations  and  23 
would  attempt  to  improve  her  mental  hygiene  or  coping  skills.     Most  teachers 
(76)  were  confident  that  they  could  effect  improvements  in  Nancy's  behavior. 
Of  these,  70  expected  the  improvements  to  be  stable  but  only  36  expected  them 
to  generalize  beyond  the  classroom. 

Only  four  teachers  spoke  of  offering  rewards  to  Nancy,  although  48 
mentioned  various  supportive  behaviors.  These  included  instruction  (22), 
supportive  isolation  (11),  specific  praise  (8),  involving  peers  (8),  and 
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kid-gloves  treatment  (7).     A  majority  of  the  teachers  mentioned  punishment, 
most  tj'-pically  punitive  isolation  (42)  or  reporting  Nancy's  problem  behavior  to 
her  parents  (13).     In  addition,  34  mentioned  threatening  or  pressuring 
behaviors,  most  typically  specific  criticism  (18),  sarcasm  or  ridicule  (9),  or 
global  personal  criticism  (7). 

Punishment  was  the  most  frequently  mentioned  specific  strategy  (47). 
Others  included  changing  Nancy's  seat  (31),  limit-setting  and  other  proscribing 
against  her  misbehavior  (30)  ,  rule  reminders  and  other  prescribing  of  desired 
behavior  (24),  attempting  to  develop  Nancy's  insight  (23),  attempting  to 
identify  and  eliminate  the  source  of  the  problem  (14) ,  brief  management 
responses  (13),  rewards  (13),  self-concept  support  (8),  involving  Nancy's 
parents  (7),  and  removal  or  isolation  (7). 

Among  teachers  who  would  attempt  to  develop  Nancy's  insight,  18  would 
focus  on  her  own  behavior  or  its  consequences  and  7  would  focus  on  the 
teacher's  goals  or  feelings.     Among  teachers  who  provided  rationales  or 
justifications  for  the  demands  they  would  make  on  Nancy,  32  mentioned  logical 
analysis  linking  Nancy's  behavior  to  its  consequences,  23  would  cite  class 
rules,   19  would  attempt  to  induce  empathy  (usually  by  suggesting  that  Nancy  was 
interfering  with  her  classmates'  opportunities  to  learn),  7  would  appeal  to  her 
pride  or  self -concept ,  and  6  would  make  a  personal  appeal  (asking  her  to 
improve  her  behavior  to  please  the  teacher) . 

All  but  one  of  the  teachers  said  that  they  would  intervene  in  the 
situation,  usually  by  reminding  Nancy  of  rules  and  expectations  (63),  changing 
her  seat  (53),  or  simply  telling  her  to  pay  attention  (14).     In  addition,  all 
but  12  would  follow  up  with  some  attempt  to  resocialize  Nancy's  attitudes  and 
behavior.     The  most  commonly  mentioned  socialization  content  included  reminding 
Nancy  of  he    responsibilities  as  a  student  (35)  ,  telling  her  that  her  behavior 
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was  unfair  to  her  classmates  because  it  interfered  with  their  learning 
opportunities  (30),  offering  rewards  or  (especially)  threatening  punishments 
(26),  telling  Nancy  that  she  was  being  unfair  to  herself  by  denying  herself 
learning  opportunities  (15),   telling  her  that  she  was  being  unfair  to  the 
teacher  by  interfering  with  instruction  (9),  telling  her  that  the  work  is 
important  (8),  and  appealing  to  her  self-interest  by  explaining  what  she  would 
gain  by  paying  better  attention  or  what  she  will  lose  by  failing  to  pay 
attention  (7) . 

Most  teachers  also  mentioned  prevention  or  follow-up  strategies.  These 
included  punishing  Nancy  if  necessary  (27),  changing  her  seat  (22),  having  a 
discussion  about  her  behavior  (17),  parent  contact  (14),  and  trying  to  solve 
some  problem  presumed  to  underlie  her  behavior  (lack  of  acceptance  in  the  peer 
group,  need  for  more  structure  or  direction  in  her  work,  need  for  more 
appropriate  work)  (12). 

Of  the  teachers  who  mentioned  changing  Nancy's  seat  or  isolating  her 
from  classmates,  44  described  this  as  a  control  technique  to  prevent  her  from 
socializing  with  peers,  but  12  described  it  as  a  helping  mechanism  to  enable 
her  to  concentrate  better.     Among  teachers  who  referred  to  Nancy's  classmates 
in  some  way,  34  would  merely  mention  them  to  Nancy  (to  point  out  that  she  is 
distracting  them  from  learning  or  to  cite  them  as  models  who  pay  better 
attention) ,   10  would  enlist  them  to  help  Nancy  (such  as  by  reminding  her  to  pay 
attention  when  she  was  not  doing  so) ,  and  8  would  cause  them  to  pressure  Nancy 
(such  as  by  telling  them  that  they  will  get  in  trouble  themselves  if  they 
respond  to  Nancy's  attempts  to  socialize  at  inappropriate  times). 
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Relationships  Between  Vignette  21  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

Once  again,  the  lower  rated  teachers  emphasized  demand,  pressure,  and 
punishment  strategies.     They  were  more  likely  than  higher  rated  teachers  to 
view  Nancy's  disruptive  behavior  as  intentional  and  to  speak  of  punishing  her 
or  isolating  her  from  her  classmates  (rather  than  merely  changing  her  seat) . 
They  also  were  less  likely  to  mencion  supportive  behavior  or  attempts  to 
resocialize  Nancy.     However,  the  few  (6)  teachers  who  spoke  of  making  a 
personal  appeal  ("Do  it  for  me")  tended  to  be  lower  rated  teachers. 

The  higher  rated  teachers  were  less  likely  to  speak  of  threatening  or 
invoking  punishment  in  the  process  of  intervening  on  the  spot.     Instead,  either 
then  or  as  follow-up  later,  they  were  more  likely  to  talk  about  resocializing 
Nancy's  attitudes  or  providing  her  with  some  form  of  assistance  (in  addressing 
an  underlying  cause  of  her  problem) .     These  teachers  were  more  likely  to 
mention  holding  a  follow-up  conference  or  discussion,  enlisting  the  help  of 
classmates,  explaining  their  own  goals  or  feelings  in  an  attempt  to  develop 
Nancy's  insight  into  the  consequences  of  her  behavior,  and  telling  Nancy  that 
she  was  not  being  fair  to  her  classmates  by  interfering  with  their  learning 
opportunities.     Thus,  the  higher  rated  teachers  spoke  of  attempts  to  "get 
through  to"  Nancy  along  with  controlling  her  behavior,  whereas  the  lower  rated 
teachers  tended  to  focus  only  on  control. 

Comparison  of  Findings  for  Vignettes  9  and  21 

Both  vignettes  portray  underachiev^ers  engaging  in  situationally 
inappropriate  behavior  instead  of  paying  attention  to  a  lesson  (Nancy)  or 
working  on  an  assignment  (Carl).     In  each  case,  most  teachers'  responses  called 
for  immediate  intervention  designed  to  restore  the  student  to  appropriate  task 
engagement.     Sometimes  these  interventions  would  involve  only  a  brief  directive 
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("Pay  attention,  Nancy.").     More  typically,  they  would  involve  rule  reminders 
or  elaboration  of  expectations,  often  accompanied  by  punishment  (or  threat  of 
punishment  for  further  noncompliance).     Lower  rated  teachers  favored  demanding 
and  threatening  versions  of  this  general  response,  often  without  mentioning  any 
additional  strategies.     Higher  rated  teachers  favored  less  punitive  versions 
and  tended  to  mention  more  preventive  or  follow-up  strategies  such  as 
conferences  with  the  student,  attempts  to  resocialize  attitudes,  or  attempts  to 
address  causal  factors. 

Even  though  both  students  were  described  as  chronic  underachievers  who 
were  displaying  situationally  inappropriate  behavior,  and  even  though  Nancy's 
misbehavior  disrupted  a  lesson,  the  teachers  were  more  likely  to  view  Carl  as 
misbehaving  intentionally  and  thus  to  mention  threatening  or  invoking 
punishment  as  part  of  their  response  to  him.     One  reason  for  this  was  that  many 
teachers,  especially  in  the  early  grades,  treated  Vignette  21  as  a  situational 
problem  (Nancy  is  chatting  with  her  friends  when  she  should  be  paying  attention 
to  the  lesson)  rather  than  as  a  symptom  of  a  more  chronic  syndrome  (Nancy  does 
this  sort  of  thing  all  the  time  and  is  underachieving  because  of  it) .  These 
teachers  often  suggested  an  easy  situational  solution  (moving  Nancy  to  another 
seat)  without  speaking  of  socialization,  problem  solving,  or  other  attempts  to 
address  the  larger  underachievement  syndrome.     However,  those  teachers  who  did 
speak  of  follow  up  with  Nancy  mentioned  a  variety  of  strategies,  whereas  most 
of  the  follow-up  strategies  mentioned  for  Carl  involved  contracts/shaping  or 
contacting  his  parents. 

The  most  obvious  difference  in  response  to  the  two  vignettes  was  that  53 
teachers  spoke  of  changing  Nancy's  seat,  as  a  way  to  isolate  her  from 
classmates  with  whom  she  socialized  regularly.     In  contrast,  only  9  teachers 
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mentioned  changing  Carl's  seat,  and  this  was  to  get  him  closer  to  them  so  that 
he  could  be  monitored  more  consistently. 

Finally,  there  were  location  differences  in  responses  to  Vignette  21 
that  may  have  reflected  differences  in  what  was  considered  normal  or  expected 
behavior.     Small  City  teachers  often  viewed  Nancy's  behavior  as  a  significant 
obstacle  to  a  smooth  running  classroom.     In  contrast.  Big  City  teachers  often 
viewed  it  more  as  a  minor  problem  that  could  be  addressed  easily  by  making  a 
redirection  statement  or  changing  her  seat. 


Several  teachers  noted  that  underachievement  problems  do  not  so  much 
indicate  alienation  from  work  as  lack  of  a  positive  value  on  it,  which  leads  to 
a  "Do  as  little  as  you  can  get  away  with"  attitude.     Reward  and  punishment 
systems  can  control  work  output  but  socialization  is  needed  to  change  the 
student's  attitude.     Thus,  the  goal  is  not  just  to  get  underachievers  to 
perform  more  acceptably,  but  to  build  their  motivation  by  teaching  them  to  see 
benefit  in  school  work  and  take  pride  in  their  effort  and  successes.  A 
variation  on  the  same  idea,  expressed  frequently  by  teachers  working  in  the 
early  grades,  is  that  underachievers  aren't  so  much  alienated  or  unsocialized 
as  they  are  lacking  in  direction.     They  need  imposition  of  responsibilities  and 
expectations,  at  home  as  well  as  at  school. 

Many  teachers  began  this  interview  by  talking  about  how  the  problem 
stems  from  the  home,  usually  because  parents  disparage  school  or  fail  to  make 
sufficient  demands  on  their  child.      These  teachers  believed  that 
underachievers  need  to  know  that  both  their  parents  and  their  teachers  care 
about  what  they  do  and  intend  to  check  on  their  progress.     In  this  regard,  one 
teacher  said  that  enlisting  parental  assistance  was  her  most  powerful  strategy 
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for  addressing  under achievement  problems.     The  parents  always  agree  to 
cooperate  because  she  begins  by  saying  that  she  knows  that  they  want  their 
children  to  do  well  in  school  and  are  eager  to  be  helpful.     She  also  makes  it 
clear  that  she  is  eager  to  be  helpful  and  is  not  picking  on  their  child. 

Another  teacher  invited  parents  to  come  to  class,  either  to  observe 
their  children  or  to  work  together  with  them  on  certain  activities. 
Observational  visits  help  to  provide  pressure  on  underachieving  children; 
cooperative  work  helps  to  enhance  the  attitudes  of  both  the  parents  and  the 
children  toward  school  and  school  work. 

Teachers  reported  following  up  on  parent  contacts  in  various  ways.  Some 
would  attempt  to  keep  things  positive  by  sending  home  examples  of  the  students' 
best  work,  so  that  successes  achieved  in  the  classroom  could  be  reinforced  at 
home  as  well.     Others  would  use  both  supportive  and  pressuring  strategies, 
typically  by  sending  home  daily  or  weekly  reports  to  keep  parents  informed. 
Often  these  reports  would  be  the  basis  for  delivering  or  withholding  rewards  as 
part  of  a  formal  contract  or  an  informal  agreement  that  the  teacher  had 
negotiated  with  the  parents.     Finally,  one  teacher  would  follow  up  by  throwing 
underachievers '  poor  papers  into  the  trash  and  making  them  do  the  papers  over 
again,  telling  them  that  both  she  and  their  parents  want  their  very  best  work. 

Several  teachers  mentioned  strategies  for  making  students  more  conscious 
of  the  potential  value  of  what  they  study  in  school.     Often  these  strategies 
were  connected  with  career  education.     For  example,  one  teacher  arranged  for 
visits  by  adults  involved  in  various  occupations  and  asked  them  to  emphasize 
during  their  presentation  that  academic  skills  are  needed  in  their  work. 
Another  teacher  arranged  for  students  whom  she  had  taught  two  years  previously 
to  visit  her  current  class  and  tell  her  students  about  things  that  they  learned 
in  her  room  that  are  useful  to  them  now.     Where  relevant,  she  also  encouraged 
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the  visitors  to  tell  her  students  about  things  they  need  now  that  they  wish 
they  had  studied  more  carefully  when  ;hey  were  in  her  class.     Another  teacher 
tried  to  help  her  students  to  understand  that  what  they  learn  in  school  is 
useful  not  only  for  jobs  but  for  increasing  their  quality  of  life,  bringing 
more  to  their  relationships  with  other  people,  and  other  self -actualizatioft 
reasons.     She  told  them  that  "You  don't  do  things  for  rewards,  you  do  them  to 
make  yourself  a  better  person."     Finally,  one  teacher  would  tell  her  students 
that  her  husband  is  a  high  school  teacher  and  reports  that  his  students  are 
starting  to  see  that  their  life  chances  have  been  limited  and  that  they  now 
wish  that  they  had  developed  their  basic  skills  better  when  they  were  younger. 


One  teacher  said  that  you  need  to  use  reward  systems  with  underachievers 


in  the  early  grades  because  they  are  not  yet  old  enough  to  appreciate  arguments 
based  on  the  use  of  academic  skills  in  adult  occupations.     As  students  move 
into  the  middle  grades,  however,  she  would  favor  asking  them  about  what  they 
would  like  to  be  as  adults  and  then  following  up  by  making  them  realize  that 
they  will  need  academic  skills  in  order  to  do  what  they  want  to  do.     Many  other 
teachers  appeared  to  share  this  view,  in  that  teachers  in  the  early  grades 
often  mentioned  reward  systems  as  an  effective  approach  to  underachievers, 
whereas  teachers  in  the  upper  grades  were  more  likely  to  mention  persuasion 
attempts  and  other  strategies  designed  to  change  students'  attitudes  toward 
school  work.     In  addition,  several  first-grade  teachers  claimed  that  problems 
of  indifference  to  school  are  infrequent  among  first  graders  who  tend  to  look 
forward  to  schooling  in  general  and  learning  to  read  in  particular. 


value  the  work  itself,  it  is  important  to  make  sure  that  they  value  whatever 
rewards  you  offer  them  for  working  up  to  their  potential.     One  told  of  an 
attempt  to  use  a  contract  approach  with  an  underachiever  that  failed  because 


Several  teachers  mentioned  that,  at  least  until  underachievers  begin  to 
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the  reward  offered  was  not  attractive  to  the  student.     She  stressed  the  need  to 
talk  to  the  student  first  and  determine  what  kinds  of  rewards  would  be 
effective.     Many  teachers,  especially  in  the  early  grades,  used  a  classroom 
management  system  that  automatically  allowed  students  to  engage  in  various 
alternative  activities  when  they  completed  their  assignments  acceptably. 
Others  did  not  do  this  routinely  but  said  that  they  would  institute  something 
like  it  for  underachievers . 

Another  teacher  stated  that  praise  does  not  work  well  with 
underachievers  but  reward  systems  do.  She  tried  to  move  underachievers  toward 
their  potential  through  successive  approximations  by  gradually  increasing  what 
was  required  of  them  to  qualify  for  rewards.  She  also  worked  to  interest  them 
in  the  material,  although  she  believed  that  quietly  raising  expectations  so  as 
to  get  these  students  to  work  closer  to  their  potential  without  even  realizing 
it  was  more  effective  than  confronting  them  about  their  underachievement . 

One  teacher  assigned  each  student  a  place  along  the  wall  to  post  work 
samples  under  his  or  her  photo  and  name.     She  reported  that  this  exerted  some 
pressure  on  underachievers  to  do  a  good  job  because  they  wanted  to  have  nice 
work  samples  hanging  under  their  photos.     Another  teacher  would  not  only  post 
papers  in  the  classroom  but  send  students  to  show  their  papers  to  the 
principal ,  and  the  principal  would  display  some  of  these  in  the  hall  near  the 
entrance  to  the  school. 

One  teacher  listed  several  strategies  for  trying  to  make  underachievers 
care  about  the  quality  of  their  work:     Stating  that  she  wants  her  students  to 
do  good  work  that  they  can  be  proud  of,  pointing  out  that  the  skills  they  are 
learning  will  be  needed  later  on  the  job  or  to  pass  a  driving  test,  and  posting 
unusually  good  papers  from  another  class  as  an  example  of  what  other  students 
are  doing  (then  encouraging  her  own  students  to  do  as  well). 
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In  an  attempt  to  develop  achievement  motivation,  one  teacher  would  show 
the  film  version  of  The  Little  Engine  that  Could  and  would  read  and  discuss 
excerpts  from  self -  improvement  books  such  as  Yes  I  Can  by  Sammy  Davis,  Jr.  or 
I'll  Fix  Anthony  by  Judith  Viorst. 

The  most  impressive  responses  combined  use  of  incentives,  attempts  to 
build  on  the  student's  interests,  attempts  to  raise  consciousness  or 
resocialize  attitudes,  and  other  positive  strategies  with  firm  demands  for  more 
conscientious  work,  backed  if  necessary  by  the  threat  of  negative  consequences 
such  as  loss  of  privileges  or  having  to  redo  assignments  during  recess  or  after 
school.     Several  teachers'  responses  seemed  unlikely  to  be  effective  because 
they  were  limited  to  strategies  that  did  not  address  underachievers '  failure  to 
work  conscientiously  on  a  continuing  basis. 

For  example,  some  teachers  would  rely  on  finding  especially  meaningful 
activities  for  these  students  and  hoping  that  these  good  experiences  would 
carry  over  into  their  work  on  regular  assignments.     Others  suggested  that  the 
problem  might  be  boredom  or  resentment  by  underachievers  who  already  knew  how 
to  do  the  work,  so  they  prescribed  more  challenging  work  for  them.  Others 
spoke  of  using  art,  sports,  or  other  nonacademic  activities  as  ways  to  make 
sure  that  the  student  enjoys  at  least  something  about  school.     One  suggested 
involving  underachievers  in  drama,  sports,  choral  reading,  or  other  activities 
that  require  discipline  in  terms  of  holding  up  your  end  as  a  member  of  a  group 
or  team  (somehow  hoping  that  this  would  transfer  to  the  student's  work  as  an 
individual  learner  in  the  classroom).     Finally,  several  teachers  mentioned 
getting  books  from  the  library  in  underachievers'  areas  of  interest  so  that 
these  students  could  read  what  they  wanted  to  read  as  they  developed  skills. 
They  also  would  allow  these  students  to  use  their  areas  of  interest  as  content 
bases  for  research  and  writing  assignments.     All  of  these  strategies  seem 
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likely  to  be  marginally  helpful  by  making  school  a  more  positive  experience  for 
underachievers ,  but  they  do  not  address  the  core  problem  of  persistent  failure 
to  work  up  to  potential. 

Several  teachers  mentioned  involving  underachievers  in  competitions  as  a 
way  to  increase  their  motivation  to  achieve.    Usually  they  would  apply  this 
strategy  subtly  rather  than  directly.     For  example,  several  mentioned  using  the 
students'  needs  to  be  part  of  a  group  by  putting  them  in  group  situations  where 
they  would  have  to  hold  up  their  end,  praising  nearby  peers  for  working 
persistently,  publishing  charts  showing  group  and  individual  progress,  and  so 
on.     One  teacher  would  place  high-ability  underachievers  into  a  group  with 
other  high-ability  students  so  that  they  no  longer  could  do  well  without 
putting  out  much  effort.     Another  teacher  spoke  of  pairing  underachievers  with 
students  of  similar  ability  who  work  harder  and  therefore  produce  more  and 
better  work,  thus  inducing  some  competition  indirectly.     This  teacher  also 
spoke  of  posting  poor  efforts  by  underachievers  as  a  way  to  embarrass  them  into 
working  more  conscientiously.     Another  teacher  said  that,  as  shock  treatment 
with  extreme  cases ,  she  would  arrange  to  send  the  student  to  a  classroom  at  a 
lower  grade  lev^l  (usually  just  for  an  hour  or  two) . 

Teachers  who  viewed  underachievers  as  lazy  or  seeking  to  do  minimum  work 
tended  to  talk  about  applying  constant  pressure  to  these  students  by  checking 
on  them  frequently  and  making  it  clear  that  their  demands  for  good  work  would 
be  enforced.     One  clarified  that,  whereas  with  low  achievers  you  check  back 
often  to  provide  encouragement  and  help,  with  underachievers  you  check  back 
often  to  set  goals  and  demands,  see  that  they  are  being  met,  and  show  that  you 
care  and  will  continue  to  monitor  a,v.d  apply  accountability  pressures.  Another 
noted  that  if  you  take  a  punitive  approach  (tell  underachievers  that  they  must 
finish  their  work  or  else  lose  recess  time) ,  you  must  be  consistent  in 
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following  through  on  threats  and  also  must  make  sure  that  these  students  can  do 
the  work  on  time  if  they  apply  themselves  (so  it  is  their  choice  if  they  do 
not) .     Rather  than  being  more  sharply  demanding  or  more  clearly  punitive  in 
following  through  on  threats,  one  teacher  would  say  something  like  "Why  don't 
you  stay  after  school  and  help  me  wash  the  board  and  we'll  finish  up  your 
paper."     Several  suggested  that  contracts,  goal  setting,  and  other  approaches 
that  involve  eliciting  the  student's  commitment  to  goals  are  preferable  to 
making  demands  because  they  require  the  student  to  take  responsibility  for 
seeing  that  the  work  is  done. 

Many  of  the  noteworthy  elements  in  the  teachers'  responses  to  the 
vignettes  elaborated  on  the  same  themes  noted  in  their  responses  to  the 
interview.     For  example,  several  teachers  noted  that  their  response  to  Carl 
would  be  routine  because  they  had  a  system  in  place  that  automatically  requires 
students  to  use  free  periods  or  to  stay  after  school  to  finish  work  that  wasn't 
done  when  it  was  supposed  to  be  done.     Also,  several  teachers  mentioned  using 
proximity  control  when  underachievers  are  not  paying  attention  to  the  lesson  or 
doing  their  work.     They  would  move  neai  to  Carl  or  Nancy,  and  in  the  case  of 
Carl,  take  away  his  airplane  unobtrusively.    Among  the  least  impressive 
responses  were  those  from  several  Big  City  teachers  who  would  simply  call  the 
parent  immediately  when  a  problem  arose,  without  trying  any  strategies  of  their 
own  first.     Typically,  their  basic  message  would  be  that  the  parent  should 
force  the  child  to  behave. 

A  few  strategies  for  attempting  to  motivate  underachievers  appeared  in 
the  vignettes  that  have  not  yet  been  mentioned.     One  teacher  suggested  the 
following  response  to  repeated  excuses:     "I'm  sorry,  but  I  have  heard  this 
before  and  you  haven't  changed,  but  today  you  are  going  to  change.     This  is  not 
going  to  continue.     Today  is  the  first  day  of  the  rest  of  your  life."  Another 
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teacher  would  show  her  grade  book  to  underachievers ,  to  impress  on  them  that 
she  grades  them  according  to  what  they  do,  not  what  they  are  capable  of  doing, 
and  that  they  are  headed  for  low  or  failing  grades  if  they  don't  begin  to  work 
more  conscientiously. 

Pressuring  strategies  were  mentioned  frequently  as  responses  to  Carl. 
One  teacher  would  tell  him  to  put  his  paper  airplane  in  the  wastebasket  and 
then  put  his  head  down  on  his  desk  and  keep  it  there  until  he  was  ready  to 
work.     If • necessary ,  she  would  keep  him  in  to  do  the  work  at  recess,  saying  "If 
we  play  when  we  are  supposed  to  work,  then  we  are  going  to  have  to  work  when 
other  people  get  to  play."    Another  would  embarrass  him  by  mocking  him 
publicly:     "'Oh,  Mrs.  Green,  I  promise  I  will  do  my  work  and  I  won't  make  any 
more  paper  airplanes  and  I'll  work  real  hard.'     Class,  doesn't  that  sound 
familiar?" 

Several  teachers  spoke  of  using  contracting  approaches  with  Carl. 
However,  some  would  not  so  much  negotiate  a  contract  collaboratively  with  Carl 
as  they  would  announce  an  imposed  contingency  (If  he  doesn't  get  a  certain 
amount  accomplished  by  a  certain  time,  he  will  suffer  some  negative 
consequence) . 

There  were  some  supportive  responses  to  Carl.     One  teacher  would  post  a 
graph  or  chart  on  his  desk  and  put  smiley  faces  on  it  as  he  completed  work  that 
he  bad  made  a  commitment  to  do.     Another  would  suggest  that  he  keep  an  eye  on 
the  clock  as  a  way  to  focus,  perhaps  planning  in  terms  of  getting  a  certain 
amount  of  the  task  done  by  a  certain  time.     Finally,  one  teacher  would 
compliment  Carl  on  his  paper  airplanes  before  telling  him  that  right  now  he  is 
supposed  to  be  working  on  his  assignment.     This  would  lighten  the  tone  of  the 
interaction  and  avoid  more  direct  power  assertion. 
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Almost  all  of  the  teachers  described  Carl  as  an  underachiever ,  but  many 
described  Nancy  as  a  talker  or  social  butterfly.     Some  suggested  responses 
based  on  Nancy's  sociability.     For  example,  several  teachers  said  that  they 
would  show  Nancy  some  good  work  done  by  one  or  more  of  her  friends,   then  ask 
her  to  try  to  do  the  same.     Others  would  take  advantage  of  her  social  interests 
by  seating  her  apart  from  her  classmates  and  telling  her  that  she  would  have  to 
remain  isolated  until  she  showed  that  she  could  work  continuously  on  her 
assignments  and  do  them  well.     Still  others  would  make  Nancy's  sociability  the 
basis  of  sarcastic  elements  included  in  their  public  remarks  to  her  (such  as 
referring  to  her  talking  with  neighbors  as  "romancing"  or  "holding  a  summit 
conference" ) . 

Some  of  the  least  effective  responses  to  Nancy  were  simply  punitive 
ones.     Often  these  were  directed  at  her  note  writing,  which  like  Carl's 
airplane  making,  seemed  to  bother  certain  teachers  more  than  her  social 
chatting  did.     One  teacher  would  intercept  one  of  Nancy's  notes,   then  pin  it  on 
her  and  make  her  wear  it  the  rest  of  the  day.     Two  others  would  give  up  trying 
to  change  Nancy  directly  and  instead  begin  threatening  her  friends.  For 
example,  one  would  announce  that  peers  seen  talking  to  Nancy  or  accepting  notes 
from  her  would  be  punished  instead  of  Nancy,   "because  I  have  tried  to  help 
Nancy.     I  have  talked  to  her  and  Nancy  just  doesn't  cooperate,  so  in  order  for 
Nancy  to  cooperate,  everyone  in  the  class  is  going  to  have  to  help.     You  are 
going  to  have  to  ignore  her  and  not  take  part  in  the  things  that  she  is  doing 
that  she  shouldn't  be  doing.     Outside  it  is  different,  you  may  do  this,  but  in 
the  classroom  I'd  like  to  have  you  just  ignore  her.     If  she  calls  your  name, 
just  sit  there  and  eventually  I  will  hear  her  calling  you." 

Finally,  one  teacher  had  a  much  more  positive  response  to  note  passing, 
claiming  that  it  had  worked  well  in  the  past.     She  would  write  note -passers  a 
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note  explaining  the  problems  that  tuair  behavior  causes.     Her  note  would  close 
with  a  question  that  required  a  written  response  from  the  student.  This 
approach  avoids  a  public  and  disruptive  intervention  and  is  likely  to  lead  to 
an  improved  personal  relationship  with  the  student  (along 
with  a  solution  to  the  particular  problem  behavior  involved) . 

Discussion 

To  the  extent  that  they  viewed  underachievement  as  a  problem  and 
possessed  ideas  about  how  to  address  it,  most  teachers  focused  on  its  core 
symptoms.     Typically,  they  suggested  rewards,  natural  consequences,  or 
punishment  as  tools  for  manipulating  underachievers '  overt  behavior.  Often, 
they  also  suggested  some  form  of  socialization  as  a  strategy  for  addressing 
these  students'  underlying  attitudes  and  beliefs.     In  addition  or  instead,  some 
teachers  suggested  other  response  strategies  that  were  linked  to  their  views  on 
the  nature  and  causes  of  the  underachievement  syndrome.     For  example,  teachers 
who  believed  that  the  student's  tendency  to  devalue  school  work  was  reflecting 
attitudes  modeled  at  home  tended  to  speak  of  v;orking  with  the  parents,  whereas 
teachers  who  thought  the  problem  was  lack  of  interest  tended  to  speak  of  making 
changes  in  the  curriculum. 

Compared  to  our  findings  for  other  problem  student  types,  the  data  on 
underachievers  showed  noteworthy  contrasts  between  responses  to  the  interview 
and  responses  to  the  vignettes.     The  problem  type  description  used  as  the  basis 
for  the  interview  emphasized  underachievers'  lack  of  achievement  motivation  and 
interest  in  school  work.     However,  it  did  not  depict  them  as  engaging  in 
provocative  behaviors  that  create  teacher-owned  problems,  as  did  the  vignettes. 
Apparently  for  this  reason,   the  interview  responses  emphasized  supportive 
attempts  to  encourage  and  assist  underachievers,  but  the  vignette  responses 
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emphasized  demands  and  pressuring  strategies.     This  was  especially  the  case 
with  Carl,  whose  making  of  paper  airplanes  was  viewed  as  more  provocative  than 
Nancy's  socializing.     When  confronted  with  the  behaviors  depicted  in  the 
vignettes,  many  teachers,  especially  lower  rated  teachers,  confined  their 
response  to  power  assertive  interventions  without  mentioning  any  of  the 
supportive  strategies  or  long-term  prevention  or  solution  strategies  that  most 
of  them  mentioned  in  the  interview. 

As  far  as  they  went,  the  teachers'  responses  reflected  the  diversity 
found  in  the  scholarly  literature  concerning  contrasting  underachievement 
syndromes,  their  nature  and  causes,  and  potential  strategies  for  addressing 
them.     The  correlations  of  response  strategies  with  effectiveness  ratings 
supported  the  patient,  supportive,  and  instructive  strategies  recommended  in 
the  literature  over  the  limit-setting  and  pressuring  strategies.     One  basic 
reason  for  this  was  tha^-  the  latter  strategies  often  were  the  only  types 
mentioned  by  lower  rated  teachers.     Also,  among  teachers  who  emphasized  the 
latter  strategies,  some  (again,  lower  rated  teachers  in  particular)  described 
implementations  that  seemed  likely  to  be  counterproductive.     These  teachers' 
responses  depicted  impulsive  or  vengeful  applications  of  punishment  instead  of 
a  more  goal -oriented  use  of  threat  of  punishment  as  part  of  a  larger  treatment 
package  designed  to  both  encourage  and  pressure  underachievers  to  change  their 
attitudes  and  behavior. 

These  findings  can  also  be  interpreted  from  a  child  development 
perspective.     Themes  noted  both  in  the  scholarly  literature  and  in  the 
teachers'  interview  responses  suggest  that,  until  they  reach  age  10  or  so,  most 
underachievers  do  not  settle  into  the  pattern  of  systematic  avoidance  of 
responsibility  as  described  by  Mandel  and    Marcus  (1988)  or  failure  to  persist 
in  the  face  of  challenge  as  described  by  McCall ,  Evahn,  and  Kratzer  (1992). 
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Even  when  younger  underachievers  are  drifting  toward  this  pattern,  it  usually 
hasn't  "hardened"  yet.     Most  younger  underachievers  appear  to  be  more  like  the 
children  that  Bruns  (1992)  described  as  work  Inhibited- -adult  dependent, 
attention  seeking,  unprepared  to  assume  responsibilities,  or  otherwise 
immature,  but  not  systematically  working  below  their  potential  because  they  are 
consciously  or  unconsciously  motivated  to  do  so. 


that  encouraging  and  instructional  strategies  might  be  more  effective  with 
younger  underachievers,  but  confrontive  and  persuasive  strategies  might  be  more 
effective  with  older  ones.     This  implication  has  not  been  tested  directly. 
However,  i'c  is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  the  findings  from  our  study 
favoring  supportive  strategies  were  obtained  from  elementary  teachers,  whereas 
findings  supporting  confrontive  strategies  tend  to  come  from  studies  done  in 
junior  high  and  high  schools.     Thus,  in  the  elementary  grades,  and  especially 
in  the  primary  grades,   it  may  be  best  to  avoid  treating  underachievers  as 
"hardened"  cases  unless  there  is  clear  evidence  that  they  have  become  so. 
Instead,  it  is  probably  better  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  treat 
them  as  well  meaning  but  in  need  of  socialization  and  instruction  concerning 
what  they  will  need  to  do  in  order  to  get  the  most  out  of  lessons  and 
assignments.     In  short,  you  will  need  to  teach  these  students  about  motivation 
to  learn  (Brophy,   in  press;  Good  &  Brophy,  1994,  1995). 


I  view  the  readiness  to  engage  in  academic  activities  with  motivation  to 


learn  as  a  schema- -a  network  of  connected  insights,  skills,  values,  and 
dispositions  that  enable  students  to  understand  what  it  means  to  engage  in 
academic  activities  with  the  intention  of  accomplishing  their  learning  goals 
and  with  metacognitive  awareness  of  the  strategies  they  use  as  they  attempt  to 
do  so.     Many  underachievers,  especially  those  who  do  not  so  much  resist  school 


To  the  extent  that  these  developmental  hypotheses  are  valid,  they  imply 
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work  as  fail  to  find  meaning  in  it,  are  children  who  have  not  had  much  exposure 
to  the  motivation- to- learn  schema.     You  can  socialize  students  to  the  value 
elements  of  the  motivation- to -learn  schema  by  modeling  interest  in  learning, 
encouraging  your  students  to  develop  positive  concepts  of  themselves  as 
learners,  and  helping  them  to  appreciate  that  growth  in  knowledge  and  skills  is 
empowering  (it  enables  you  to  do  more  without  relying  on  others)  and 
life-enhancing  (it  stimulates  your  mind  and  makes  your  everyday  experiences 
more  meaningful) . 

You  also  can  instruct  your  students  in  the  knowledge  and  skills  aspects 
of  the  motivation-to-learn  schema.  This  involves  teaching  them  to  approach 
learning  activities  with  an  awareness  of  purposes  and  goals,  to  monitor  their 
comprehension  by  asking  themselves  questions  about  what  they  are  learning  and 
paraphrasing  it  into  their  own  words,  to  make  connections  to  applications  and 
examples,  to  keep  track  of  the  strategies  they  use  as  they  engage  in  learning 
activities,  to  adjust  these  strategies  as  needed,  and  to  reinforce  themselves 
and  experience  the  satisfactions  involved  in  working  toward  and  achieving 
learning  goals.     In  short,  the  notion  of  learning  (including  school  learning) 
as  a  meaningful  and  worthwhile  activity  that  leads  to  important  personal 
payoffs  when  pursued  with  these  goals  in  mind  is  simply  foreign  to  many 
underachieve rs  (and  often  their  parents  as  well).     Consequently,  it  is  left 
primarily  to  teachers  to  help  these  students  acquire  understanding  of  the 
motivation- to-  learn  schema  and  appreciation  of  its  power  to  enhance  their 
lives . 
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Table  7.1    Underachiever  Interview:     Number  of  Teachers  Coded  for  Each  Category 
and  Directions  of  Significant  Relationships  with  Effectiveness  Ratings 

N  Coding  Category  

A.  General  Problem- Solving  Strategies 

25-  Control/suppress  undesirable  behavior  (as  sole  approach) 

19+  Shape  desirable  behavior 

3  Eliminate  problem:  instruction/training/modeling/help 

0  Help  student  cope  with  problem  (but  not  eliminate  it) 

18  Identify  and  treat  external  causes 

0  Insight  (help  student  to  recognize  and  understand  the  problem  behavior) 

28  Appeal/persuade/change  attitudes 

20+  Encourage/reassure/build  self -concept/provide  supportive  environment 

B.  Specific  Problem- Solving  Strategies 
7-  Minimal  intervention/redirect 

26  Threaten/punish 

25  Proscribing:     limits,  rules,  expectations 

27  Appeal/persuade 

7  Contracts/commitment  to  goals 

13         Prescribing/telling/instructing/eliciting  guidelines  for  appropriate 
behavior 

15  Praise 

49  Reward  (promised  as  incentive  or  delivered  as  reinforcement) 

13  Encourage/express  positive  expectations 

21  Eliminate  source  of  the  problem 

19+  Build  self-concept 

8  Build  a  close  personal  relationship  with  the  student 
35  Change  task 
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Table  7.1  (cont'd.) 


N  Coding  Category  

9+  Change  peer  relationships/create  new  social  roles 

8+  Involve  peers  for  support 

23  Involve  parents  for  support  or  problem  solving 

11-  Involve  parents  to  pressure  or  punish 

9  Involve  school-based  authority  figures  or  professionals  to  support  or 

problem  solve 

6+  Work  with  or  counsel  parents 

18  Provide  academic  help 

18  Get  student  diagnosed,   follow  teaching  recommendations 

6  Get  student  input  in  setting  goals  and  selecting  tasks 

8  Monitor  student  more  closely  during  work  times 
27  Use  learning  games  or  more  varied  materials 

13+  Chart  or  demonstrate  student's  progress  over  time 

36  Gather  information/build  on  student's  interests 

10  Provide  extra  attention  or  support 

67  Focus  on  effort/performance/task  completion 

12  Provide  success  experiences 

C.     Attempts  to  Socialize  Student's  Attitudes  or  Rationalize  Teacher's  Demands 

34-  No  socialization  themes  reported 

38  Elaborate  expectations  concerning  attention  to  lessons  and  work  on 
assignments 

9  Personal  appeal  (do  it  for  me) 

8         Appeal  to  student's  abilities  (you  can  do  it  if  you  apply  reasonable 
effort) 

28+        Relate  work  to  student's  needs  (for  future  success  in  school  or  for 
application  to  life  outside  of  school) 
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Table  7.1  (cont'd.) 
^         Coding  Category 


6+        Stress  the  work's  self -actualization  value  (the  learning  will  enrich  the 
student's  life) 

D.  Methods  of  Involving  Peers 

10  Class  meetings  to  discuss  the  problem 

17         Involving  peers  to  provide  academic  or  motivational  support  or  modeling 

6         Involving  peers  to  pressure  the  underachieving  student 
22+        Public  demonstration  of  the  student's  excellent  work 

E.  Criteria  for  Rewards 
10+       Good  effort 

33         Completing  assignments 

26-        Good  performance/high  achievement 

E.  Methods  Involving  Changing  the  Teacher- Student  Relationship 

11  Build  a  better  general  relationship  with  the  student 

6         Invite  the  student  to  participate  in  special  activities  with  the  teacher 
6+        Provide  extra  attention  and  friendly  interactions 
14         Be  firmer  with  the  student 

F.  Purpose  of  Contacts  with  Parents 

14  Gather  information  about  the  problem  and  about  possible  solutions 

9         Ask  parents  to  help  student  with  work  at  home 
13-        Ask  parents  to  pressure  student  to  work  harder 
F.     Strategies  Rejected  as  Ineffective 
11         Ignoring  the  problem 

28+        Criticizing/demanding/ threatening/punishing 
8         Involving  parents 
7+       Offering  rewards  for  improvement 
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Table  7.1  (cont'd.) 

N         Coding  Category  

G.  Miscellaneous 

56+       Teacher's  response  includes  long-term  prevention  or  solution  strategies 

15         Teacher's  response  includes  different  strategies  for  different  subtypes 
of  the  problem 

16-        Teacher  would  observe  the  student  to  get  more  information  about  the 
problem 

17+       Teacher  would  be  encouraging  in  focusing  on  effort 

25-        Teacher  would  be  demanding  in  focusing  on  effort 

14+       Teacher  states  that  parental  support  or  help  is  crucial 

29+       Teacher  anticipates  that  improvement  will  occur  only  slowly  over  a  long 
period  of  time 
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Part  III  addresses  three  tjrpes  of  students  whose  problems  feature 
hostility.     In  planning  the  Classroom  Strategy  Study,  we  originally  separated 
problems  involving  hostility  into  just  two  tjrpes,  according  to  whether  the 
negative  emotion  was  directed  at  the  teacher  (defiant)  or  at  peers  (hostile- 
appressive) .     However,  pilot  interviews  revealed  that  teachers  distinguished 
between  students  who  defied  them  overtly  and  students  who  were  noncompliant  and 
oppositional  in  various  ways  but  stopped  short  of  direct  defiance.     The  term 
passive  aggressive  was  borrowed  from  the  psychological  literature  to  refer  to 
the  latter  students. 

Part  III  consists  of  three  chapters.     Chapter  8  addresses  hostile- 
aggressive  students.  Chapter  9  addresses  passive-aggressive  students,  and 
Chapter  10  addresses  defiant  students. 


chapter  8.     Hostile-Aggressive  Students 
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This  chapter  focuses  on  students  who  exhibit  chronically  aggressive, 
bullying  behavior  against  peers.     Typically,  such  behavior  is  part  of  a  more 
general  conduct-disorder,  antisocial,  and  rule-brec.uing  syndrome  that  also 
includes  aggression  directed  toward  parents,  teachers,  and  siblings.  Hostile- 
aggressive  students  typically  are  characterized  by  impulsivity  and  strong  needs 
to  dominate  others.     They  have  a  more  positive  attitude  toward  violence  and  the 
use  of  violence  than  students  in  general,  and  they  have  little  empathy  with 
their  victims.     Their  aggression  is  usually  not  compensation  for  anxiety, 
insecurity,  or  low  self-esteem.     Instead,   it  is  instrumental- -a  tool  that  they 
have  learned  to  use  as  a  way  to  get  what  they  want  (Besag,  1989;  Olweus ,  1994; 
Patterson,  Reid,  &  Dishion,  1992). 

Hostility  and  aggression  against  peers  are  among  the  most  serious 
problems  confronting  teachers,  and  also  among  the  most  difficult  to  handle 
effectively.     Physical  attacks,  bullying,  fights,  and  arguments  disrupt  the 
academic  focus  of  the  classroom  and  threaten  the  physical  safety  and 
psychological  security  of  everyone  in  it.     School  administrators  and  teachers 
cannot  allow  aggression  to  become  commonplace  if  they  expect  their  schools  to 
remain  viable  as  educational  institutions. 

Hostility  and  aggression  problems  are  cause  for  concern  about  the 
adjustment  of  the  problem  student  and  the  welfare  of  society  generally.  Once 
established,  antisocial  and  aggressive  patterns  of  behavior  tend  to  persist, 
and  hostile-aggressive  children  are  likely  to  become  maladjusted  adults 
(Furlong  &  Smith,   1994;  Heusmann,  1994;  Loeber,  1982).     Generalized  patterns  of 
aggressive  behavior  develop  gradually  but  become  increasingly  self-sustaining 
as  they  become  more  entrenched. 

The  factors  that  make  habitual  aggression  so  serious  also  make  it 
difficult  to  deal  with.     Teachers  cannot  eliminate  generalized  aggression 
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simply  by  seeing  that  aggressive  students  are  kept  out  of  a  few  troublesome 
situations  or  are  taught  to  handle  those  situations  more  effectively.     Nor  can 
they  expect  the  problem  to  disappear  gradually  "on  its  own"  as  the  child  learns 
to  cope  with  sources  of  stress.     Children  do  not  "grow  out  of"  generalized 
aggression  patterns.    Another  source  of  difficulty  is  that  teachers  repeatedly 
clash  with  hostile-aggressive  students  when  they  act  as  classroom  authority 
figures.     Teachers  often  can  ignore  or  make  allowances  for  other  problem 
behaviors,  but  they  must  stop  aggression  immediately  and  often  must  punish 
aggressors  or  refer  them  to  the  principal  for  disciplinary  action.     This  makes 
it  difficult  for  teachers  to  develop  positive  relationships  with  such  students. 

Finally,  generalized  patterns  of  hostility  and  aggression  usually  develop 
primarily  in  response  to  events  occurring  in  the  home  and  neighborhood  rather 
than  in  response  to  events  occurring  in  the  classroom.     Teachers'  opportunities 
to  affect  these  outside  factors  are  limited,  so  they  have  to  concentrate  on 
keeping  the  problem  under  reasonable  control  at  school  rather  than  on  solving 
the  problem  in  a  more  basic  and  generalized  way. 

Causes  of  Aggression 

Aggressive  children  have  been  pictured  as  frustrated  and  angry 
individuals  who  have  learned  to  "take  it  out  on"  others.     Early  theorizing 
concentrated  on  deprivation  or  other  frustration  that  made  them  angry  in  the 
first  place.     Psychoanalytically  oriented  writers  usually  stressed  emotional 
dynamics  (rejection  by  one  or  both  parents)  or  frustrating  events  (displacement 
by  a  newborn  sibling)  occurring  in  the  family.     Early  social  learning  theorists 
cited  a  broader  range  of  causes,  both  generalized  (social  rejection  due  to 
unattractiveness ;  humiliation  due  to  persistent  school  failure)  and  specific 
(being  attacked  or  insulted;  losing  a  competition).     These  early  formulations 
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included  the  notions  that  some  sort  of  deprivation  or  frustration  induced  rage, 
which  in  turn  led  either  to  direct  retaliation  or  to  displaced  aggression 
against  some  substitute  object  (human,  animal,  or  inanimate).     In  theory,  the 
build-up  of  rage  would  act  as  a  drive  predisposing  frustrated  people  to  "act  it 
out"  or  "express"  it,  and  creating  increasingly  intolerable  tension  until  they 
did  so.     Acting  out  would  induce  tension  release  or  catharsis .  allowing  them  to 
calm  down  and  resume  a  more  normal  mode  of  functioning. 

There  are  several  problems  with  this  formulation  (Eron,  1994).     For  one, 
people  respond  differently  to  frustration.     Instead  of  anger,  some  people 
respond  with  disappointment  or  with  a  relatively  unemotional  attempt  to  analyze 
what  went  wrong  and  how  it  can  be  remediated.     Furthermore,  only  some  of  those 
who  do  develop  anger  will  develop  intense  rage,  and  only  some  of  those  who 
experience  intense  rage  will  become  aggressive.    Another  problem  is  that, 
contrary  to  the  catharsis  hypothesis,  aggression  against  substitute  objects 
tends  to  increase  rather  than  decrease  subsequent  rates  of  aggressive  behavior 
(Berkowitz,  1993;  Parke  &  Slaby,  1983).     Instead  of  helping  aggressive  students 
learn  to  respond  more  maturely  to  frustration,  encouraging  them  to  act  out 
their  anger  against  substitute  objects  (a)  reinforces  the  idea  that  extreme 
anger  is  expected  as  the  normal  response  to  frustration;   (b)  reinforces  the 
expectation  that  whenever  they  have  angry  feelings  they  will  need  to  act  them 
out  behaviorally ;  and  (c)  provides  an  inappropriate  model  for  the  rest  of  the 
class,  increasing  the  likelihood  that  the  problem  will  spread  to  them,  too. 
The  problem  is  that  the  connection  "I  need  to  act  out  angry  feelings- -I  can 
release  them  through  catharsis"  is  merely  the  end  point  in  a  chain  of 
reactions.     The  connections  "frustration--  angry  feelings"  and  "angry 
feelings- -act  out"  precede  the  cathartic  end  point.     Every  time  the  end  point 
of  the  chain  is  reinforced,  the  whole  chain  that  led  up  to  it  is  reinforced. 
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The  student  is  reinforced  not  only  for  expressing  extreme  anger  b'^rmlessly ,  but 
also  for  building  up  extreme  anger  in  the  first  place  and  for  believing  that 
this  emotion  requires  or  justifies  aggressive  behavior. 

Investigation  of  why  only  certain  individuals  develop  generalized 
patterns  of  aggressive  response  to  frustration  led  to  discovery  of  additional 
factors  that  might  explain  hostile-aggressive  behavior  patterns.     One  is 
modeling,  particularly  by  the  parents.    A  large  proportion  of  aggressive 
individuals  come  from  strife-ridden  homes  in  which  the  parents  are  aggressive 
toward  each  other  (or  one  is  aggressive  and  the  other  is  passive)  and  the 
children  are  frequently  treated  with  hostility,  abuse,  and  physical  punishment. 
Children  growing  up  in  such  homes  not  only  suffer  frustration  and  deprivation 
but  are  continually  exposed  to  the  modeling  of  aggression  as  normal  behavior. 
They  are  likely  to  become  hostile  and  aggressive  themselves,  especially  if  they 
are  not  consistently  exposed  to  better  alternatives  (by  a  significant 
individual  in  their  lives  who  consistently  preaches  and  practices  more  mature 
responses  to  frustration  and  more  effective  methods  for  resolving  conflicts) . 

The  consequences  of  aggression  are  also  important.     One  consequence 
factor  is  the  response  of  adults  to  the  aggression  that  children  exhibit  toward 
their  peers.     If  adults  express  disapproval  of  such  aggression,  it  is  likely  to 
decrease,  but  if  adults  approve  of  it,  it  is  likely  to  increase.     The  same  is 
true  even  if  the  adults  should  merely  observe  without  disapproving  overtly, 
because  children  will  tend  to  respond  to  a  lack  of  overt  disapproval  as  if  it 
were  approval  (Berkowitz,  1993). 

Another  consequence  factor,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  is  the  degree 
to  which  the  cliild  is  reinforced  for  aggressive  actions.     Children  who  have 
learned  to  enjoy  or  profit  from  aggression  (because  they  gain  some  material 
advantage,  take  something  away  from  a  peer,  or  just  enjoy  making  the  peer  cry 
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or  run  away)  are  likely  to  continue  such  behavior  unless  adults  intervene  to 
prevent  it  or  change  the  reinforcement  contingencies  that  sustain  it. 

Patterson  (1982)  found  that  all  of  these  causes  are  usually  present  in 
the  backgrounds  of  extremely  antisocial  children.     Even  where  the  parents  are 
not  particularly  rejecting  or  aggressive  themselves,  child  rearing  tends  to  be 
marked  by  poor  monitoring  of  the  child's  activities  and  inadequate  or 
inconsistent  discipline.     The  parents  come  to  accept  aggressive  behavior  from 
their  child  and  often  unwittingly  encourage  it  by  labeling  the  child  as  deviant 
(e.g.,  as  hot  tempered,  a  bully,  etc.). 

Peterson's  model  best  fits  bullies  —  children  who  learn  to  use  aggression 
in  a  proactive  way  as  an  instrument  for  accomplishing  their  goals.  Dodge 
(1991)  suggested  that  many  children  develop  a  different  form  of  aggression, 
which  is  more  reactive  and  characterized  by  emotional  and  behavioral  reactions 
to  perceived  mistreatment  by  others.     He  described  two  fictitious  boys  who 
represent  the  prototypes  for  proactive  and  reactive  aggression; 

The  first  boy,  Billy,  is  12  years  old  and  has  been  arrested 
four  times  for  vandalism,  theft,  and  similar  offenses.     He  is 
reported  to  be  a  major  behavioral  problem  in  school.     He  is  a  bully 
among  peers,  in  that  he  regularly  coerces  other  boys  to  deferring  to 
him.     He  teases  peers,  threatens  them,  dominates  them,  laughs  at 
them,  and  starts  fights  with  them.     Billy  would  most  likely  fit 
criteria  as  socially  rejected  (highly  rejected  and  not  at  all  liked 
by  peers).     His  background  is  fairly  underprivileged.     His  father 
has  been  in  and  out  of  prison,  and  he  has  grown  up  in  a  "tough" 
neighborhood,  without  close  monitoring  or  guidance  from  adults. 

The  second  boy,  Reid,  is  also  12  years  old.     He  has  been 
arrested  for  assault  on  his  teacher.     One  day  following  her  ridicule 
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of  him  for  failing  an  exam,  he  pulled  a  knife  on  her  in  the  school 
parking  lot  and  cut  hor  in  the  arm.     He  is  also  considered  highly 
aggressive  and  socially  rejected  among  peers,  but  he  doesn't  seem  to 
start  fights  as  much  as  he  escalates  conflicts  and  can't  avoid  them. 
He  overreacts  to  minor  provocations  and  is  viewed  as  volatile  and 
short-tempered.     Nobody  wants  to  get  too  close  to  Reid  because  he 
might  strike  at  any  time.     During  the  case  manager's  inquiry  into 
this  boy's  background,  it  was  determined  that  he  had  been  abused 
physically  as  a  young  child.     (Dodge,  1991,  p.  201) 
Research  by  Dodge  and  others  has  shown  that  reactively  aggressive 
children  tend  to  be  paranoid- -prone  to  interpret  neutral  or  even  prosocial 
behavior  of  peers  as  aggressive  in  intent.     Once  they  interpret  hostile  intent, 
they  are  more  likely  than  other  children  to  respond  aggressively.  Finally, 
they  tend  to  be  unrepentant  for  such  behavior,  relying  on  defense  mechanisms 
that  depersonalize  blame,  rationalize  their  own  actions,  or  even  blame  the 
victim.     Attempts  to  change  these  reactively  aggressive  children  need  to 
include  elements  designed  to  combat  their  paranoia  and  help  them  learn  to  test 
their  social  perceptions  before  acting  on  them. 

In  summary,  children  who  develop  generalized  patterns  of  hostile, 
antisocial,  and  aggressive  behavior  tend  to  come  from  homes  where  similar 
emotions  and  behavior  are  modeled  by  at  least  one  parent.     Also,  such  children 
tend  to  be  "undersocialized" - -poorly  monitored  and  inconsistently  or  otherwise 
inadequately  disciplined- -so  that  their  aggressive  behavior  is  reinforced 
rather  than  replaced  with  more  acceptable  methods  of  meeting  needs  and  solving 
conflicts.     If  such  behavior  patterns  are  allowed  to  become  well  established, 
and  especially  if  the  child  is  labeled  as  deviant,  they  can  become  very 
difficult  to  change  (Besag,  1989;  Furlong  &  Smith,  1994;  Parke  &  Slaby,  1983). 
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Cognitive  deficits  in  aggressive  children.    Along  with  explaining 
aggression  as  instrumental  behavior  learned  through  modeling  and  sustained 
through  reinforcement,  recent  research  has  focused  on  deficits  in  the  cognitive 
processes  that  aggressive  children  use  to  regulate  their  behavior  (Dodge,  1993; 
Hudley,  1994;  Perry,  Perry,  &  Boldizar,  1990).     Dodge  has  incorporated  many  of 
these  findings  into  a  five-step  model  of  the  cognitive  self -regulation 
activities  needed  to  respond  competently  to  a  social  situation.     The  first  step 
is  the  encoding  of  social  cues,  which  involves  searching  for  and  focusing 
attention  on  relevant  information  (such  as  facial  expressions  and  voice  tones 
that  provide  cues  to  a  peer's  intentions  in  an  ambiguous  situation). 
Aggressive  children  tend  to  be  impulsive  in  encoding  social  information, 
jumping  quickly  to  conclusions  (such  as  inferring  hostile  intentions)  before 
considering  all  of  the  available  evidence.     The  second  step  is  an 
interpretation  of  the  cues  that  have  been  considered  (such  as  determining 
whether  actions  are  accidental,  hostile,  or  well-intended).  Aggressive 
children  are  more  likely  to  infer  hostile  intent  in  situations  where  other 
children  would  not.     The  third  step  is  response  search,  in  which  the  child 
generates  possible  responses  to  the  situation.     Aggressive  children  tend  to 
generate  fewer  possible  responses  than  other  children  do,  and  these  responses 
are  likely  to  be  aggressive  rather  than  prosocial  or  cooperative.     The  fourth 
step  IS  response  decision,  which  involves  choosing  a  response  after  evaluating 
the  potential  consequences  of  each  possibility  considered.     Aggressive  children 
are  more  likely  to  evaluate  aggressive  responses  favorably  and  to  believe  that 
they  will  be  successful.     They  concentrate  on  the  positive  outcomes  that  they 
seek  for  themselves,  without  paying  much  attention  to  potential  negative 
outcomes  of  aggression  (such  as  causing  suffering  to  the  victim  or  being 
rejected  by  the  peer  group) .     The  fifth  step  is  enactment  of  the  response 
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evaluated  most  favorably.     Aggressive  children  often  lack  the  skills  needed  to 
gain  what  they  want  through  prosocial  or  cooperative  methods,  so  they  may  not 
be  able  to  enact  these  methods  even  when  they  recognize  that  they  are 
preferable  to  aggressive  alternatives.     These  findings  on  cognitive  deficits  in 
aggressive  children  indicate  the  need  for  attention  to  their  information- 
processing  and  self -regulation  skills  along  with  setting  limits  on  and 
attempting  to  modify  their  behavior. 

Suggested  Strategies  for  Coping  with  Aggression 

Suggested  guidelines  for  teachers  usually  do  call  for  attempts  to 
resocialize  aggressive  students'  attitudes  and  beliefs  as  well  as  to  modify 
their  behavior.     Roedell,  Slaby,  and  Robinson  (1976)  suggested  modeling,  and 
expecting  students  to  exhibit,  a  reasoned,  nonaggressive  approach  to  solving 
conflicts;  reinforcing  cooperative  statements  and  behavior;  teaching  students 
how  to  solve  conflicts  verbally  and  cooperatively;  attending  primarily  to  the 
victim  following  aggressive  acts;  making  sure  that  the  aggressor  does  not 
benefit  from  such  acts;  teaching  potential  victims  assertive  strategies  for 
discouraging  aggression  against  them;  and  avoiding  physically  punishing 
aggressive  students  or  encouraging  them  to  act  out  aggression  against  inanimate 
objects.     Parke  and  Slaby  (1983)  added  that  eliciting  and  reinforcing  prosocial 
behaviors  that  are  incompatible  with  aggression  is  a  promising  response  to  it, 
and  one  that  avoids  the  undesirable  side  effects  of  punitive  approaches.  They 
recommended  engaging  aggressive  students  in  prosocial  and  cooperative 
activities  whenever  possible,  and  reinforcing  them  for  behaving  desirably  in 
these  activities.     They  also  suggested  that  reinforcement  strategies  are  best 
suited  to  use  with  younger  students,  whereas  coaching  or  other  strategies  that 
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rely  heavily  on  verbal  and  conceptual  abilities  are  more  suited  to  older 
students . 

Berkowitz  (1993)  cautioned  that  punitive  approaches  are  not  likely  to  be 
helpful,  both  because  aggression-prone  individuals  are  less  affected  by  threat 
of  punishment  than  most  other  people  are  and  because  punishment  tends  to  be 
successful  only  under  a  complicated  set  of  conditions  that  are  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  sustain  in  the  classroom  setting.     He  recommended  that  aggressive 
students  be  treated  using  a  combination  of  willingness  to  listen 
sympathetically  to  their  concerns  (but  not  allow  or  condone  their  violent 
behavior) ,  making  sure  that  their  aggression  is  not  reinforced,  and  teaching 
them  better  ways  of  controlling  their  anger  and  solving  social  problems 
constructively. 

Good  and  Brophy  (1994)  stressed  the  need  to  make  it  clear  that  aggressive 
behavior  will  not  be  tolerated,  while  at  the  same  time  showing  a  willingness  to 
try  to  help  aggressive  students  by  listening  to  them  sympathetically, 
attempting  to  resocialize  their  beliefs  and  attitudes  through  modeling  and 
persuasion,  and  teaching  them  more  effective  ways  of  interacting  with  others 
and  solving  conflicts.     In  particular,  they  stressed  helping  such  students  to 
monitor  their  emotional  reactions  (not  all  anger  is  justified)  and  aistinguish 
emotions  from  behavior  (even  jus*-ified  anger  does  not  legitimize  physical 
aggression),  avoiding  labeling  them  as  deviant,  and  finding  ways  for  them  to 
interact  prosocially  and  cooperatively  with  peers. 

Direct  socialization  based  on  appeal  to  reason  would  seem  to  be  a  useful 
strategy  for  dealing  with  aggressive  children,  but  it  has  not  received  much 
systematic  study.     Zahavi  and  Asher  (1978)  reported  a  reduction  in  aggression 
and  an  increase  in  cooperation  among  aggressive  preschoolers  who  were 
instructed  about  the  harm  that  results  from  aggression,  its  ineffectiveness  as 
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an  interpersonal  strategy,  and  the  value  of  constructive  alternatives  such  as 
cooperation  and  sharing. 

Behavioral  and  Cognitive  Behavioral  Treatments 

As  theory  and  research  on  aggression  have  developed,  they  have  focused 
more  and  more  on  social  learning  causal  explanations  and  treatment  approaches . 
Most  of  the  treatment  elements  studied  have  been  examples  or  combinations  of 
four  treatment  approaches  identified  by  Coie,  Underwood,  and  Lochman  (1991)  as 
behavior  management,  emotional  control  strategies,  social  skill  training,  or 
social  information  processing. 

Behavior  management.     Behavior  management  approaches  developed  out  of 
applied  behavior  analysis  theorizing  that  called  for  determining  whether  a 
problem  represents  a  behavioral  deficit  or  a  behavioral  excess  and  then  using 
techniques  for  either  increasing  or  decreasing  relevant  behaviors.  This 
approach  conceptualizes  aggression  as  a  problem  of  behavioral  excess.  It 
addresses  it  by  stating  clear  limits  on  acceptable  behavior,  reinforcing 
students  when  they  do  behave  acceptably  but  withholding  reinforcement  when  they 
do  not,  using  response -contingent  time  out  to  prevent  students  from  deriving 
reinforcement  from  aggressive  acts,  and  using  response  cost  (punishment) 
procedures  if  necessary  (O'Leary  &  O'Leary,  1977;  Patterson,  1982).     To  the 
extent  that  it  succeeds  in  preventing  aggressors  from  obtaining  the  reinforce- 
ments that  they  seek,  the  behavior  management  approach  is  an  appropriate 
response  to  aggression  that  is  used  as  an  instrument  to  attain  goals. 

More  recently  developed  approaches  are  based  on  the  notion  that 
aggression  involves  deficits  in  addition  to  behavioral  excesses.  These 
deficits  are  cognitive,  but  they  have  behavioral  consequences,  as  outlined  in 
Dodge's  five-step  model.     Aggressive  students  who  show  basic  attentional  and 
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information-processing  deficits  often  fail  to  analyze  social  situations 
carefully  enough  to  develop  accurate  perceptions,  so  they  are  prone  to  jump  to 
erroneous  conclusions  about  what  others  are  doing  or  thinking,  then  to  act  on 
these  conclusions  in  aggressive  ways.     They  are  often  unaware  of  their  own 
behavior,  how  it  is  perceived  by  others,  and  the  unintended  side  effects  that 
it  has,  so  that  they  overvalue  the  potential  benefits  and  underappreciate  the 
potential  costs  of  acting  aggressively.     Finally,  they  often  are  unaware  of  or 
do  not  know  how  to  implement  more  effective  methods  of  responding  to  touchy 
social  situations,  so  they  often  resort  to  aggression  for  lack  of  better 
alternatives.     Recognition  of  these  deficits  has  led  to  development  of  various 
cognitive  behavioral  and  social  cognitive  approaches  to  treatment  of  aggressive 
students  (Furlong  &  Smith,  1994;  Hughes,  1988;  Pepler  &  Rubin,  1991). 

Teaching  emotional  control  strategies.     This  approach  involves  helping 
children  learn  to  recognize  their  angry  emotions  and  aggressive  impulses  and 
gain  control  of  them  before  they  lead  to  aggressive  behavior.  Several 
techniques  have  been  developed  to  address  these  cognitive  deficits  (Goodwin  & 
Mahoney,  1975;  Kettlewell  &  Kausch,  1983;  Stewart  &  Ashby,  1981). 

Some  are  quite  imaginative.     Novaco  (1975),  for  example,  used  cognitive 
restructuring  (teaching  the  person  to  view  stressful  situations  in  more 
productive  ways),  self - instruction,  and  problem- solving  techniques  to 
"inoculate"  aggressive  individuals  against  stress  and  equip  them  with  better 
coping  mechanisms.     In  this  method,  a  counselor  helps  the  aggressive  person  to 
consider  hypothetical  stressful  situations  and  generate  self -  instructions  for 
(a)  preparing  for  possible  provocations;   (b)  dealing  with  the  impact  and 
confrontation;   (c)  coping  with  emotional  arousal;  and  (d)  reflecting  on  the 
experience  subsequently.     The  person  is  taught  to  retain  control  over  behavior 
through  cognitive  self - instruction  (self-talk). 
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Robin,  Schneider,  and  Dolnick  (1976)  developed  the  "turtle  technique"  for 
helping  angry  children  to  control  their  emotions  and  behavior.     These  children 
were  taught  to  imagine  themselves  as  turtles  who  go  into  their  shells  when 
angry  instead  of  lashing  out.     They  learned  to  sit  down,  place  their  heads  in 
their  arms,  relax  physically,  take  time  to  calm  down,  and  then  think  of 
nonaggressive  ways  to  respond  to  the  situation. 

Camp  at  al.   (1977)  developed  the  "Think  Aloud"  program  for  aggressive 
elementary  school  boys,  combining  techniques  taken  from  Spivack  and  Share's 
(1974)  problem- solving  training  program  and  ideas  developed  by  Meichenbaum 
(1977)  and  others  for  using  modeling  and  verbalized  self -  instructions  to 
improve  control  over  behavior.     The  children  were  taught  to  think  about  four 
basic  questions  in  developing  responses  to  problems:     What  is  my  problem?  What 
is  my  plan?    Am  I  using  my  plan?    How  did  I  do? 

Unfortunately,  although  these  programs  have  improved  aggressive  students' 
performance  on  various  cognitive  measures,  they  have  not  been  very  effective  in 
reducing  aggressive  behavior.     However,  Lochraan  et  al .   (1984)  developed  an 
anger  control  program  that  did  yield  significant  decreases  in  disruptive  and 
aggressive  behavior  in  the  classroom  and  at  home.     The  treatment  principles 
^rom  this  study  were  incorporated  in  treatments  used  by  Coie,  Underwood,  and 
Lochman  (1991)  that  also  reduced  students'  aggression.     The  anger-coping 
aspects  of  these  treatments  involve  helping  children  to  control  strong  negative 
feelings  by  teaching  them  how  to  identify  and  curtail  impulsive  responses,  to 
use  self -statements  to  regulate  their  behavior,  and  to  reframe  the  ways  that 
they  think  about  who  "wins"  in  interpersonal  situations.     Taking  advantage  of 
reactively  aggressive  children's  concerns  about  looking  weak  or  being  taken 
advantage  of,  the  reframing  aspects  of  the  treatment  involved  convincing  such 
children  that  when  they  become  angry  or  aggressive  they  have  been  manipulated 
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by  others  into  losing  control  of  themselves,  and  that  if  they  want  to  look  good 
in  front  of  others  they  need  to  learn  to  handle  conflict  situations  more 
maturely. 

Social  skills  training.     To  the  extent  that  aggressive  students  are 
unaware  of  or  unskilled  at  implementing  alternatives  to  aggression,  a  complete 
treatment  package  would  include  training  in  positive  interaction  skills  or 
social  problem- solving  skills.     For  example,  Coie,  Underwood,  and  Lochman 
(1991)  trained  aggressive  children  on  social  skills  such  as  entering  a  group 
situation  smoothly  and  playing  with  peers  cooperatively,  as  well  as  in  social 
problem- solving  skills  such  as  recognizing  problem  situations,  articulating 
goals  in  these  situations,  inhibiting  impulsive  reactions,  considering 
alternative  responses  and  their  consequences,  and  developing  solutions  through 
negotiation  rather  than  aggression. 

Goldstein  et  al .   (1980)  developed  a  complete  curriculvim  for  teaching 
social  skills  to  students  who  need  to  learn  them.     One  unit  dealt  with  skill 
alternatives  to  aggression  (asking  permission,  sharing,  helping  others, 
negotiating,  using  self-control,  standing  up  for  your  rights,  responding  to 
teasing,  avoiding  trouble  with  others,  and  keeping  out  of  fights).  Another 
unit  taught  skills  for  dealing  with  stressful  situations  (making  a  complaint, 
answering  a  complaint,  showing  sportsmanship  after  a  game,  dealing  with 
embarrassment,  dealing  with  being  left  out,  standing  up  for  a  friend, 
responding  to  persuasion  attempts  by  others,  dealing  with  failure,  dealing  with 
contradictory  messages,  dealing  with  accusations,  getting  ready  for  a  difficult 
conversation,  and  dealing  with  group  pressure). 

Since  then,  Goldstein  and  his  colleagues  have  extended  and  refined  their 
approach,  developing  "skillstreaming"  treatments  that  involve  modeling  the 
skill  to  be  taught  (broken  into  steps) ,  having  students  role  play  the  skill  in 
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realistic  situation  simulations,  providing  feedback  and  improvement 
suggestions,  and  then  engaging  the  students  in  activities  designed  to  promote 
maintenance  and  transfer  of  the  skills  they  are  learning.     These  include 
"homework"  assignments  in  which  the  students  try  out  their  new  skills  in  actual 
social  situations,  reflect  on  and  evaluate  their  performance,  and  then  discuss 
it  with  the  group  and  perhaps  design  or  role  play  better  alternatives. 

Eventually  Goldstein  and  his  colleagues  developed  a  treatment  program 
specifically  for  hostile-aggressive  students  called  Aggression  Replacement 
Training.     This  program  combines  the  50  social  skills  taught  in  the 
skillstreaming  program  with  lessons  in  anger  control  and  moral  education 
(Goldstein  &  Glick,  1987).     Subsequently,  they  developed  an  even  more 
comprehensive  program  called  The  Prepare  Curriculum  (Goldstein,  1988) .     Most  of 
the  Goldstein  programs  are  designed  for  use  with  adolescents,  but  elementary 
teachers  can  adapt  the  lessons  outlined  in  Skillstreaming  the  elementary  school 
child  (McGinnis  &  Goldstein,  1984). 

Several  other  programs  featuring  lessons,  role  play,  and  other  techniques 
for  teaching  anger  control,  social  skills,  and  social  problem  solving  are  also 
available  for  use  by  teachers  (Larson,  1994;  Morrison  &  Sandowicz,  1994),  most 
notably  the  ACCEPTS  program  (Walker  et  al.,  1983)  developed  for  elementary 
teachers.     Developed  originally  to  prepare  socially  handicapped  students  for 
mainstreaming ,  the  ACCEPTS  program  focuses  on  skills  for  making  friends, 
getting  along  with  others,  and  coping  with  social  conflict. 

Social  information  processing.     Treatment  efforts  in  this  category 
attempt  to  reduce  aggression  by  reducing  reactively  aggressive  students' 
tendencies  to  infer  hostile  intent  in  ambiguous  social  situations.  A 
successful  example  is  the  Brainpower  program  (Hudley,  1994;  Hudley  &  Graham, 
1993)  that  involves  group  meetings  held  twice  weekly  for  six  weeks.     The  first 
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lesson  introduces  the  program  and  the  12th  lesson  reviews  it.     The  lessons  in 
between  address  the  three  components  of  the  intervention.     Lessons  2-6  are 
designed  to  strengthen  aggressive  students'  abilities  to  detect  intentional ity 
accurately.     Through  role  play,  discussion  of  personal  experiences,  and  other 
activities,  they  learn  to  distinguish  between  prosocial,  accidental,  ambiguous, 
and  hostile  peer  intentions.     Lessons  7-9  are  designed  to  increase  the 
likelihood  that  aggressive  students  will  make  attributions  to  non-hostile 
intent  during  ambiguous  social  encounters,  such  as  when  a  peer  spills  milk  on 
them  in  the  lunch  room.     Lessons  10  and  11  teach  the  students  to  make  more 
appropriate  (non-hostile)  behavioral  responses  in  these  ambiguous  social 
situations,  rather  than  assuming  that  the  peer  acted  from  hostile  intentions 
and  then  reacting  aggressively  themselves.     An  evaluation  of  this  program  with 
boys  in  Grades  4-6  indicated  that  it  was  successful  both  in  changing  their 
attributional  tendencies  and  in  reducing  their  aggressive  behavior. 

Comprehensive  Approaches 

Reviewers  agree  that  comprehensive  treatment  packages  that  combine 
several  elements  are  more  likely  to  be  effective  than  treatments  based  on  a 
single  approach.     The  most  comprehensive  approaches  target  not  only  aggressive 
students  but  their  parents  and  teachers.    The  students  receive  some  combination 
of  the  treatments  just  reviewed;  the  parents  and  teachers  receive  training  in 
ways  to  implement  the  treatments  or  at  least  make  sure  that  the  students  are  no 
longer  reinforced  for  behaving  aggressively.     Ideally,  the  treatment  elements 
aimed  at  students  will  be  individualized  to  the  nature  of  their  aggressive 
patterns.     For  example,  treatment  would  emphasize  changing  reinforcement 
contingencies  so  that  aggression  would  no  longer  pay  off  for  bullies 
who  use  aggression  instrumentally ,  but  it  would  emphasize  anger 
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management  and  attribution  retraining  for  reactively  aggressive  students  who 
are  prone  to  retaliate  against  what  they  perceive  as  hostile  actions  of  others. 

The  most  ambitious  attempt  to  reduce  aggression  in  school  that  has  been 
attempted  to  date,  and  also  one  of  the  most  successful,  was  a  national  campaign 
against  bullying  conducted  in  Norway.     There  were  several  components  to  this 
program.     First,  a  booklet  was  prepared  for  school  personnel  describing  what 
was  known  about  bully/victim  problems  and  giving  detailed  suggestions  about 
what  teachers  and  the  school  could  do  to  prevent  and  counteract  such  problems. 
This  book  was  sent  to  all  primary  and  junior  high  schools  in  the  country. 
Second,  a  brochure  with  information  and  advice  to  parents  was  distributed  by 
each  school  to  all  parents.    Third,  a  video  cassette  was  prepared  showing 
episodes  from  the  everyday  lives  of  two  bullied  children,  a  10-year-old  boy  and 
a  14-year-old  girl.     Fourth,  a  short  questionnaire  was  filled  out  anonymously 
by  students,  addressing  the  frequency  of  bully/victim  problems  in  their  school 
and  the  readiness  of  teachers  and  students  to  do  something  about  them. 

Interested  schools  participated  in  a  more  intensive  aggression  reduction 
program  that  built  on  these  initial  procedures.     The  progran  involved  trying  to 
create  a  school,  and  ideally,  also  a  home  environment,  characterized  by  warmth, 
positive  interest  in  the  child,  and  involvement  from  adults,  but  also  firm 
limits  to  unacceptable  behavior.     In  cases  of  violation  of  limits  and  rules, 
non-hostile,  nonphysical  sanctions  would  be  applied  consistently.     The  adults 
would  monitor  the  students'  activities  in  and  out  of  school  to  make  sure  that 
they  became  aware  of  any  bullying  problems  quickly  and  then  followed  up 
appropriav'rely .     Along  with  raising  students'  awareness  of  and  concern  about 
bully/victim  problems,  measures  taken  at  the  schools  included  better 
supervision  during  recess,  increased  staff -parents  communication  relating  to 
such  problems,  class  rules  against  bullying,  class  meetings  to  discuss  bullying 
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problems  if  they  arose,  and  serious  talks  with  bullies,  victinis,  and  their 
parents  following  serious  incidents.     This  program  has  been  remarkably 
successful  at  reducing  bullying  in  Norwegian  schools  (Olweus,  1994).     It  is 
questionable  whether  a  similarly  national  program  could  be  implemented  in  the 
United  States  ,  but  the  program  could  certainly  be  implemented  at  the  local 
school  or  district  level.     For  a  summary  of  the  principles  involved  and 
information  about  the  program,  see  Olweus  (1993). 

Here  is  what  the  teachers  we  interviewed  had  to  say  about  coping  with 
hostile-aggressive  students. 

Responses  to  the  General  Strategy  Interview 
Hostile-aggressive  students  were  describe  to  the  teachers  as  follows: 
These  children  express  hostility  through  direct,  intense  behaviors.  They 
are  not  easily  controlled.  / 

1.  intimidates  and  threatens 

2.  hits  and  pushes 

3 .  damages  property 

4.  antagonizes 

5.  easily  angered 

Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  this  description. 

A  More  Effective  Teacher 

My  first  strategy  is  to  find  out  what  caused  the  problem.     If  I  am 
able  to  identify  it,  it  would  be  through  parent  conferences  or 
telephone  calls  to  the  parent.     In  other  words,  close  contact  with 
the  home.     Sometimes  the  teacher  can  identify  quite  easily  after 
talking  to  the  parents  what  is  going  wrong  at  home.     Sometimes  it  is 
beyond  the  help  of  the  teacher  or  the  parents --it  could  be  a  crisis 
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situation- -but  lots  of  times  it  is  an  ongoing  thing  that  the  parents 
unknowingly  are  doing  or  not  doing  that  causes  this  sort  of 
behavior.     You  will  often  have  parents  say,   "Yes,  we  have  this  at 
home,  what  would  you  recommend?"    At  this  point,  you  have  an 
opportunity  to  give  them  some  good  suggestions  that  might  reduce 
this  sort  of  behavior.    My  own  experience  indicates  that  it  can  be 
minimized  great"  •  within  the  classroom  through  strategies  that  the 
teacher  uses.     If  you  find  out  that  there  has  been  too  strong 
discipline  in  the  home,  too  violent  or  whatever,  you  certainly  don't 
want  to  repeat  those  mistakes  at  school.     You  have  to  study  the 
child  quite  carefully,  observe  when  he  becomes  threatening  or 
hostile,  what  sort  of  things  provoke  him,  and  steer  around  those  or 
avoid  them  if  possible.     When  he  does  break  a  rule  or  injure  another 
child  or  whatever,  you  have  to  be  very  careful  in  how  you  approach 
any  so-called  punishment.     One  strategy  that  works  well  is  to  take 
the  student  outside  the  room  and  sit  down  with  him  on  a  one-to-one 
basis  and  talk  to  him  about  his  behavior.     Try  to  be  completely 
nonthreatening  so  that  he  will  open  up  and  perhaps  express  some 
resentments  or  feelings  that  he  has.     I  always  ask  if  it  is 
something  here  at  school  first  and  try  to  get  them  to  feel  so 
nonthreatened  that  they  will  be  honest  about  their  feelings.     If  it 
is  nothing  that  I  can  control  here,  then  I  try  to  help  them  deal 
with  the  situation  at  home.     Perhaps  they  can't  change,  in  most 
cases  they  can't,  but  I  can  at  least  help  them  to  learn  how  to  deal 
with  it.     I  thfnk  one  of  the  major  problems  that  a  teacher  has  today 
is  to  deal  with  hostility  and  to  teach  children  how  to  deal  with 
their  own  angers  and  hostilities  in  a  nonthreatening  way. 
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nonaggressive  manner.     This  behavior  can  be  greatly  minimized  by 
teacher  modeling  and  teacher  interaction  not  only  with  the  student 
involved,  but  with  the  rest  of  the  class,  perhaps  when  that  student 
is  absent.     Sometimes  after  repeated  incidents,  one  has  to  take 
action  of  a  punitive  sort  and  I  feel  that  in  the  case  of  property 
damage  a  child  should  be  made  to  pay  for  at  least  part  of  the  damage 
he  has  caused  even  if  he  makes  a  small  contribution  by  earning  money 
at  home,  by  maybe  working  here  at  school.     If  he  has  injured  another 
child,  I  ask  him  to  think  about  whether  an  apology  is  due.     I  do  not 
say  whether  he  has  to  apologize.     I  ask  him  to  think  about  it.     In  a 
rare  occasion,  I  have  him  call  the  parents  of  the  child  who  has  been 
injured  and  explain  what  he  has  done.     This  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  for  a  child  to  do,  but  I  think  it  teaches  a  lasting  lesson.  I 
often  have  him  call  his  own  parents  with  me  standing  by,  and  tell 
them  that  he  is  in  the  office  and  why  he  is  in  the  office,  and  what 
he  has  done.     I  think  as  often  as  possible,  have  the  child  deal  with 
the  problem  directly,  taking  the  responsibility  for  his  own  actions. 
So  many  of  these  students  have  never  seen  a  relationship  of  cause 
and  effect  when  it  comes  to  lashing  out  at  people  through  poorly 
controlled  tempers,  this  sort  of  thing.     I  think  the  sooner  they  can 
take  responsibility  for  their  own  actions,  the  better  they  will  be 
able  to  progress  both  in  and  out  of  school. 

A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

First,  I  call  mother,  see  if  I  can  enlist  her  help.     Now  the  type  of 

child  that  hits,  pushes,  intimidates,  threatens,  damages  property, 

antagonizes,  etc.  usually  has  a  mother  who  couldn't  care  less.  But, 
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you  do  try  in  that  area.     Then  I  go  back,  and  if  he  has  been  a 
former  student  in  our  school,  I  check  him  back  right  through  to 
kindergarten.     If  the  hostilJ.ty  has  been  there  since  kindergarten, 
then  I  am  in  trouble .     Nothing  I  do  is  going  to  change  this  behavior 
pattern.     If  he  has  not  been  that  way  since  kindergarten  but  is 
building  year  by  year,  then  we  may  be  dealing  with  a  home  problem 
and,  there  again,  we  can't  get  hold  of  mother.     So,  what  you  do  is, 
you  build  a  case.     We  have  these  attendance  sheets  and  every  time  he 
does  something,  you  write  him  up  and  every  time  he  is  really  out  of 
line  .   .    .  like  he  is  in  a  fight  .   .   .  as  a  rule  of  thumb  I  take 
care  of  all  the  fights  in  my  classroom  unless  there  is  blood.  Blood 
automatically  goes  to  the  office  because  that  is  an  accident  report. 
But  if  the  child  is  already  in  the  fourth  grade  and  these  are 
becoming  vicious,  I  kick  him  out  to  the  office.     After  the  second  or 
third  time,  the  office  gets  disgusted  and  calls  the  mother.  And, 
eventually  we  get  to  a  situation  like  I  had  last  week  where  the 
child  is  suspended  until  mother  comes  to  school.     And,  usually  my 
boss  sticks  a  social  worker's  form  right  under  her  nose  and  says, 
"Sign."    The  funny  thing  is,  if  the  kid  is  an  LD  and  he  is  a 
behavior  problem,  the  LD  rooms  won't  take  him.     But,  we  have  to  see 
what  we  are  dealing  with  and  often  the  psychological  testing  is  a 
big  help.     Also,  the  social  worker  is  very  good  in  our  school  and 
she  works  with  the  parents  and  the  child.     But  if  you  have  an 
antagonistic  mother  or  father,  you  are  definitely  not  going  to  get 
through.     And  there  is  really  not  .   .    .  except  for  keeping  the  peace 
in  your  room  .    .   .  there  is  not  too  much  you  can  do.     If  you  are 
able  to  isolate  them  .   .    .  usually  they  like  to  show  off  their 
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behaviors  ...   if  you  can  isolate  them,  beautiful,  but  usually  not 
in  our  classrooms  that  are  so  crowded.     It  is  really  difficult  to 
isolate  them.     [If  you  are  forced  to  just  keep  peace  in  your 
classroom,  how  do  you  go  about  doing  that?]     Well,  it  depends  on  the 
child.     Sometimes  they  threaten  but  they  have  to  be  near  somebody  to 
threaten  and  if  you  can  isolate  them  somewhat,  they  don't  like  that 
and  they  will  straighten  up  because  they  can't  hit  anybody  if  they 
aren't  near  anybody,  so  they  want  to  be  within  the  mainstream.  So 
they  will  straighten  up  to  a  certain  degree.     Also  a  reward 
situation  sometimes  works:     "If  you  can  stay  in  your  seat  for  half 
an  hour  with  your  mouth  shut,  you  will  get  a  star  on  your  paper." 
"If  you  can  stay  in  your  seat  and  keep  your  mouth  shut  for  an  hour 
and  not  touch  anybody,  then  I  will  have  a  surprise  for  you  at  the 
end  of  the  day."     It  could  be  a  balloon,  a  stick  of  gum,  a  piece  of 
candy  ...   it  doesn't  even  have  to  be  a  lot.     But,  sometimes  this 
child  doesn't  even  care  for  a  reward.     He  still  wants  the  fun  and 
games  of  hitting.     Of  course,  if  you  are  bigger  than  he  is  and  you 
can  hurt  harder,  sometimes  that  will  work.     But,  most  of  these 
children  have  been  hit  so  many  times  that  hitting  won't  do  a  bit  of 
good.    .    .    .  There  isn't  too  much  you  can  do.     You  just  try  different 
methods,  sometimes  they  work,  sometimes  they  don't.     And,  sometimes 
the  child  is  so  bad  that  taking  away  a  privilege,  isolation,  nothing 
is  going  to  work.     That  sounds  very  poor.     I  do  think  we  need 
elementary  school  counselors.     Not  only  that,  but  I  think  we  need  a 
cooling  off  room.     If  you  have  a  child  and  you  know  his  temper  is 
beginning  to  climb  and    you  know  you  are  going  to  have  a  fight  in 
five  minutes,  grab  him  and  send  him  down  to  someplace  where  he  can 
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just  sit  down  and  cool  off  away  from  his  class.     Then  maybe  he  will 
be  able  to  function  without  having  .   .   .  once  he  gets  the  anger  out 
of  his  system.     These  are  angry  children.     These  are  angry, 
frustrated  children  and  teachers  aren't  psychologists.     We  aren't 
God.    We  just  try  to  do  the  best  we  can  but  you  can't  do  everything 
for  every  child. 

Summary  data  for  responses  to  the  hostile -aggressive  interview  are 
shown  in  Table  8.1. 


[Insert  Table  8.1  about  here] 


General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses 

The  data  revealed  that  38  teachers  would  confine  their  responses  to 
attempts  to  suppress  aggressive  behavior.     However,  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  reported  attempts  to  do  something  in  addition  or  instead:  encourage 
or  reassure  aggressive  students,  build  up  their  self -concepts ,  or  provide  a 
supportive  environment  (26),  help  them  cope  with  the  problem  (25),  teach  them 
strategies  that  would  eliminate  the  problem  (16)  ,  shape  improved  behavior 
through  incentives  (15),  identify  and  treat  external  causes  (12),  develop 
insight  (9),  or  change  attitudes  through  persuasion  (9). 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  specific  problem- solving  strategies  were 
proscribing  against  or  setting  limits  on  aggressive  behavior  (52),  threatening 
or  punishing  (49),  and  prescribing  desirable  behavior  (42).     Thus,  more  than 
half  of  the  teachers  mentioned  speaking  to  aggressive  students  about  their 
behavior  and  threatening  them  with  punishment  if  they  did  not  improve.  Other 
commonly  mentioned  strategies  were  involving  school -based  authority  figures  or 
professionals  to  help  solve  the  problem  (30),  imposing  time  out  for  extinction 
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or  removal  purposes  (29)  ,  offering  rewards  for  improved  behavior  (28) , 
physically  restraining  aggressive  students  until  they  calm  down  (22) ,  group 
work  with  the  class  as  a  whole  (21),  imposing  or  offering  time  out  as  an 
opportunity  to  calm  down  and  reflect  (20),  praising  desirable  behavior  (19), 
inhibiting  through  physical  proximity,  voice  control,  or  eye  contact  (19), 
isolating  aggressive  students  from  their  peers  (18),  rough  treatment  of 
aggressive  students  when  they  mistreat  peers  (18)  counseling  in  an  attempt  to 
promote  insight  (17),  persuasion  (16),  attempts  to  eliminate  the  source  of  the 
problem  (15),  and  involving  parents  to  pressure  or  punish  (15). 

Fifty- nine  teachers  mentioned  socializing  attitudes  and  beliefs  or 
rationalizing  demands  for  change  in  behavior;  52  favored  some  form  of  problem 
prevention  or  environmental  structuring;  35  mentioned  group  work  or  peer 
involvement;  and  74  spoke  of  introducing  changes  in  the  teacher -student 
relationship.     Of  the  latter  teachers,  34  would  make  it  clear  that  they 
intended  to  be  firm  in  enforcing  prohibitions  against  aggression.     The  rest 
would  try  to  develop  and  use  a  personal  relationship  with  the  problem  student: 
providing  opportunities  to  engage  in  special  activities  (18),  directly 
expressing  positive  affect  (18),  stating  their  intention  to  be  fair  (17), 
consistently  providing  attention  and  surface  friendliness  (14),  and  listening 
sympathetically  when  the  student  is  angry  or  upset  (12). 

The  typical  response  was  to  reassert  prohibitions  against  aggression  and 
the  intention  to  be  firm  in  enforcing  these  prohibitions,  but  then  also  to  try 
to  establish  and  work  within  a  personal  relationship  with  these  students  to 
resocialize  their  attitudes  and  beliefs,  shape  more  desirable  forms  of 
behavior,  or  develop  more  effective  coping  skills  through  instruction  or 
counseling.     Less  typical  patterns  involved  restricting  response  either  to 
controlling  and  punitive  reactions  or  to  purely  supportive  strategies  without 
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firmly  proscribing  aggressive  behavior  and  being  prepared  to  impose  sanctions 
if  this  proscription  was  not  heeded. 

Relationships  Between  Interview  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

The  higher  rated  teachers  mentioned  more . general  app;;oa         and  gave  more 
details  about  specific  strategies  for  implementing  them.     The  lower  rated 
teachers  often  had  little  to  say  beyond  prescribing,  proscribing,  threatening 
punishment.    Many  of  them  did  not  have  strategies  for  coping  with  aggressive 
students  beyond  speaking  with  them  about  their  behavior  and  perhaps  threatening 
punishment,  so  they  often  mentioned  seeking  help  from  parents  or  school 
authority  figures. 

The  higher  rated  teachers  treated  aggression  as  a  behavioral  problem, 
developed  primarily  in  response  to  parental  modeling  or  mistreatment,  that 
called  for  limit-setting  and  socialization  within  the  context  of  holding 
aggressive  students  responsible  for  their  behavior  and  pressing  them  to  change 
it.     They  did  not  treat  aggression  as  a  neurotic  symptom  calling  for  assistance 
in  developing  insight  about  inner  conflicts. 

These  teachers  combined  firm  limit-setting  with  willingness  to  try  to 
resocialize  aggressive  students  or  help  them  learn  to  cope  with  frustration 
more  effectively.     On  one  hand,  they  would  be  firm  in  warning  that  continued 
aggression  would  be  punished.     They  would  seat  aggressive  students  nearby  or 
move  near  them  frequently,  to  put  them  on  notice  that  they  were  being  watched 
closely.     Such  close  monitoring  would  enable  the  teacher  to  become  aware  of 
potentially  explosive  situations  early  and  intervene  quickly  before  the  problem 
could  escalate.     In  short,  the  higher  rated  teachers  would  be  assertive  in 
reaffirming  limits  on  aggressive  students,  making  it  clear  that  they  were 
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serious  about  these  limits  and  prepared  to  enforce  them  with  sanctions  if 
necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  of  these  teachers  also  would  reach  out  to 
aggressive  students  by  building  closer  personal  relationships  with  them,  trying 
to  resocialize  their  attitudes  and  beliefs,  and  helping  them  learn  better 
methods  of  coping  with  frustration  and  resolving  conflicts.     Many  would  try  to 
avoid  publicly  singling  out  or  blaming  aggressive  students,  especially  in 
response  to  minor  incidents  that  could  be  handled  with  strategies  that  would 
minimize  stress  or  embarrassment  to  the  student.    Also,  many  would  use  time  out 
as  an  enabling  mechanism  (an  opportunity  for  an  upset  student  to  calm  down, 
reflect,  and  regain  control  before  returning  to  the  group),  rather  than  as  a 
punitive  mechanism. 

The  higher  rated  teachers  would  instruct  aggressive  students  in 
strategies  for  solving  or  at  least  coping  better  with  social  problems. 
Although  none  mentioned  cognitive  behavior  modification  or  self-control 
training  explicitly,  many  mentioned  the  self- talk  involved  in  coping 
effectively  with  problem  situations  and  emphasized  the  use  of  time  out  to 
provide  opportunities  for  aggressive  students  to  reflect  on  their  behavior  and 
think  about  ways  they  could  have  handled  the  situation  more  effectively. 

The  socialization  messages  that  correlated  positively  with  effectiveness 
ratings  were  those  that  involved  making  it  clear  to  aggressive  students  that 
aggression  was  against  the  rules  and  that  they  would  have  to  accept 
responsibility  and  take  the  consequences  for  aggressive  behavior.     Six  teachers 
mentioned  unusual  measures  such  as  requiring  the  student  to  call  his  parents  or 
the  parents  of  his  victim  and  personally  confess  his  behavior.     Chernow  and 
Chernow  (1981)  recommended  requiring  aggressive  students  to  call  their  parents 
following  a  serious  incident,  then  standing  next  to  them  as  they  tell  their 
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parents  what  they  did.     This  puts  pressure  on  the  student  to  accept 
responsibility  for  aggressive  behavior  and  gives  the  parents  time  to  think 
about  how  they  want  to  respond  before  their  child  gets  home  from  school. 

Two  additional  strategies  that  correlated  positively  with  effectiveness 
ratings  were  directly  expressing  positive  affect  toward  or  positive  perceptions 
of  the  student  (18)  and  enlisting  one  or  more  peers  to  act  as  a  buddy  by 
helping  the  aggressive  student  calm  down  during  tense  situations  or  providing 
assistance  and  support  (7).     These  findings  underscore  the  point  that  the 
higher  rated  teachers  would  treat  aggressive  students  as  continuing  members  of 
the  classroom  group  and  try  to  build  on  their  capacities  for  exercising  self- 
control  and  interacting  prosocially  with  peers,  instead  of  treating  them'as 
outcasts  who  needed  to  be  isolated  from  peers  and  controlled  through  threat  of 
punishment.     Rather  than  give  up  on  aggressive  students,   the  higher  rated 
teachers  would  try  to  resocialize  them.     They  recognized  that  physical  or 
verbal  assault  on  the  student  would  not  be  helpful,  and  several  also  mentioned 
that  demanding,  lecturing,  nagging,  and  so  forth  would  be  ineffective  as  well. 

The  lower  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  mention  displacement  of 
pent-up  anger  as  a  cause  of  aggressive  behavior.     This  response  was  associated 
with  supportive  responses  to  aggressive  students,  but  not  with  taking  firm 
action  to  stop  the  aggressive  behavior.    Apparently,  the  teachers  who  viewed 
aggression  as  a  displacement  of  pent-up  anger  tended  to  view  aggressive 
students'  tendencies  to  develop  and  act  out  intense  rage  as  natural  and  perhaps 
uncontrollable.     Perhaps  this  is  why  these  teachers  did  not  say  much  about  the 
need  to  hold  aggressive  students  accountable  for  their  behavior  and  to  help 
them  achieve  better  self-control  and  learn  more  effective  coping  strategies. 
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Responses  to  Vignette  2 
Vignette  2  reads  as  follows: 

This  morning,  several  students  excitedly  tell  you  that  on  the  way  to 
school  they  saw  Tom  beating  up  Sam  and  taking  his  lunch  money.  Tom 
is  the  class  bully  and  has  done  things  like  this  many  times. 
Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  Vignette  2. 

A  More  Effective  Teacher 

"Tom,  I  hear  that  you  had  some  difficulties  on  the  way  to  school  and 
I  would  like  to  talk  to  you."     I  would  take  him  out  into  the  hall. 
"Tom,  I  was  really  sorry  to  hear  that  on  the  way  to  school  that  you 
were  beating  Sam  up  and  you  took  his  lunch  money.     I'm  going  to  call 
Sara  out  and  I  would  like  you  to  please  give  hira  back  his  raoney  and 
tell  him  that  you  sometimes  have  a  little-  trouble  controlling 
yourself  and  you  will  try  not  to  have  this  thing  happen  again.  I 
know  that  sometimes  people  have  things  that  you  want  or  sometimes 
when  a  person  is  smaller  than  you  are,  to  make  yourself  look  good  or 
big,  you  have  to  act  like  this.     But,  in  the  long  run  if  you  can  try 
to  be  a  little  raore  thoughtful  of  other  people  you  are  going  to  have 
more  friends.     This  sort  of  behavior  doesn't  help  you.     It  raakes 
other  children  not  want  to  be  around  you.     Another  thing  is,  if  this 
sort  of  behavior  continues,  I'ra  going  to  have  to  call  your  mother  in 
to  discuss  it  with  her.     Because  if  you  are  having  difficulty 
getting  to  school  and  taking  care  of  yourself  at  the  same  tirae, 
there  will  have  to  be  sorae  arrangeraent  made  so  that  other  children 
are  not  intimidated  by  you." 
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A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

Inmediately  I  would  pull  Tom  out  and  have  a  talk  with  him  and  since 
he  has  done  this  thing  so  many  times  before,  I  would  definitely  have 
him  excluded  for  three  days.     "I  think  you  need  a  rest.     You  just 
don't  go  around  bullying  people  and  taking  their  lunch  money, 
because  they  need  to  eat  just  as  you  do."     [Can  you  describe  how  you 
would  see  a  kid  like  that?]    Maybe  he's  trying  to  get  more  attention 
from  the  adults,  wanting  to  be  loved,  or  you  know. 

General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses  to  Vignette  2 

Most  (78)  teachers  mentioned  attempting  to  control  Tom  through  threat  or 
punishment.     In  addition  or  instead,  42  mentioned  trying  to  improve  Tom's 
coping  skills,  and  5  mentioned  trying  to  shape  improved  behavior  through 
rewards.     These  general  trends  involved  more  power  assertion  and  less 
supportive  counseling  or  socialization  than  was  seen  for  most  of  the  other 
problem  student  types  addressed  in  the  larger  study,  underscoring  the  teachers' 
needs  to  control  the  class  and  protect  peers  from  harm  by  aggressive  students. 

The  teachers  were  less  confident  about  achieving  significant  change  in 
Tom  than  they  were  about  changing  most  of  the  other  studetits  depicted  in  our 
vignettes.     These  expectations  appear  realistic,  given  that  chronic  hostile- 
aggressive  behavior,  especially  the  sort  of  unprovoked  and  essentially  criminal 
behavior  depicted  in  the  vignette,  is  difficult  to  reverse. 

The  majority  of  the  teachers  would  either  threaten  (12)  or  invoke  (60) 
punishment  in  response  to  the  depicted  incident,  typically  by  informing  the 
principal  or  parents  of  Tom's  behavior  (57).     However,  only  3  teachers 
mentioned  physical  punishment. 
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A  majority  (51)  of  the  teachers  mentioned  at  least  one  form  of  supportive 
behavior.     The  most  frequent  was  providing  Tom  with  instruction  (32),  followed 
by  involving  the  parents  (16),  other  adults  (16),  or  the  peers  (11)  in 
supportive  ways  or  supplying  kid  gloves  treatment  to  Tom  when  he  was  upset 
(13). 

The  most  commonly  mentioned  strategies  for  responding  to  the  depicted 
problem  were  punishment  (49) ,  delegating  the  problem  to  the  principal  or 
another  authority  figure  (34),  trying  to  identify  and  eliminate  the  source  of 
the  problem  (29),  prescribing  or  modeling  more  desirable  behavior  (24), 
proscribing  against  aggression  (24),  trying  to  promote  Tom's  insight  (22), 
changing  Tom's  social  environment  (17),  and  brief  management  responses  (11). 
Beyond  punishing  him  for  the  depicted  incident,  the  most  commonly  reported 
responses  to  Tom  involved  communicating  strong  messages  about  his  conduct- - 
prescribing  guidelines  for  expected  behavior  and  trying  to  get  him  to 
understand  the  seriousness  and  consequences  of  aggression. 

Only  56  teachers  mentioned  providing  help  to  Sam  in  addition  to  dealing 
with  Tom.     Most  of  these  limited  themselves  to  seeing  that  Sam  got  his  lunch  or 
money  to  buy  it.     Oiily  13  teachers  mentioned  trying  to  protect  Sam  or  reassure 
him  that  the  problem  would  not  recur.     The  majority  of  the  teachers  would 
consider  Tom  guilty  based  on  what  they  had  heard  from  the  other  students, 
although  41  would  allow  Tom  to  tell  his  story  before  taking  action.     Only  17 
would  suspend  judgment  and  hear  both  sides  before  deciding  whether  Tom  was 
guilty.     Among  teachers  who  mentioned  the  possibility  that  Tom  might  deny  any 
wrongdoing,  the  majority  would  either  simply  assume  his  guilt  and  proceed 
accordingly  (23)  or  send  him  to  the  principal  at  that  point  (14).     Only  one 
teacher  said  that  no  further  action  could  be  taken  because  the  stories 
conflicted  and  no  adult  had  witnessed  the  alleged  incident. 
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All  but  one  teacher  spoke  of  trying  to  socialize  Tom,  although  for  some 
this  attempt  would  be  confined  to  punishing  him  or  informing  his  parents  about 
his  behavior.     Most,  however,  would  provide  socialization  in  the  fora  of 
instruction  (26),  Golden  Rule/empathy  appeals  (21),  or  moralizing  or  berating 
Tom  (18).     Most  of  what  was  said  and  done  would  occur  in  the  immediate 
situation  or  shortly  thereafter,  however;  only  about  one -third  of  the  teachers 
were  coded  for  long-term  or  follov7-up  strategies. 

In  summary,  most  teachers  viewed  Tom  as  a  chronically  hostile -aggressive 
student  who  apparently  had  just  completed  an  unprovoked  attack  on  and  robbery 
of  a  classmate.     Their  responses  stressed  intervention  to  punish  the  present 
misbehavior,  warn  Tom  against  similar  misbehavior  in  the  future,  and  to  an 
extent,  undo  the  damage  done  in  the  incident. 

Relationships  Between  Vignette  2  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

Most  lower  rated  teachers  would  not  do  much  other  than  speak  to  Tom  about 
his  behavior  and  then  punish  him  either  personally  or  by  informing  the 
principal  or  parents.     Perhaps  these  teachers  had  no  other  ideas  about  how  to 
resocialize  Tom,  or  perhaps  they  did  not  believe  that  their  efforts  could 
succeed. 

The  higher  rated  teachers  believed  that  they  could  improve  Tom's  behavior 
and  thus  spoke  of  attempting  to  change  him  rather  than  merely  to  control  his 
behavior.  A  minority  would  try  to  "reach"  Tom  by  moralizing  or  berating  him 
while  delivering  a  stern  lecture  on  the  unacceptability  of  aggression.  This 
approach  is  not  optimal,  but  it  is  preferable  to  the  resignation  shown  by  lower 
rated  teachers  in  that  it  illustrates  teacher  belief  that  change  is  possible 
and  willingness  to  try  to  bring  it  about. 
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The  majority  of  the  higher  rated  teachers,  however,  reported  trying  to 
counsel  Tom  or  instruct  him  in  better  means  of  coping  with  frustration  and 
handling  conflict.     Many  also  would  create  a  general  climate  of  support  for  Tom 
by  enlisting  the  help  of  the  peers  or  parents  and  by  stressing  improvement 
rather  than  threat  of  punishment. 

Higher  rated  teachers  also  were  more  likely  to  recognize  and  try  to  meet 
Sam's  needs- -not  only  by  seeing  that  Sam  got  his  lunch  or  money  but  by 
reassuring  him  that  the  situation  would  be  handled  effectively  and  that  he 
would  not  have  to  face  further  abuse  from  Tom. 

Teacher  delegation  of  responsibility  for  the  problem  to  another  authority 
was  correlated  positively  with  principals'  ratings  in  Small  City  but  negatively 
in  Big  City.     The  negative  relationship  observed  in  Big  City  was  expected  and 
fits  the  general  pattern  indicating  that  teachers  who  deal  with  problems 
personally  tend  to  get  better  results  than  teachers  who  refer  them  to  someone 
else.     Consequently,  the  positive  correlation  observed  in  Small  City  is 
surprising.     Perhaps  incidents  as  serious  as  the  one  depicted  occurred  so 
rarely  in  Small  City  that  they  were  (appropriately?)  seen  as  matters  for  the 
principal  or  for  school -based  mental  health  professionals  to  handle. 

In  sununary,  the  data  for  Vignette  2  indicate  that  the  higher  rated 
teachers  would  attempt  to  "reach"  Tom  and  resocialize  him  rather  than  merely  to 
control  his  aggression  through  threats  of  punishment.    A  few  would  rely  on 
severe  scolding  or  berating,  but  most  would  use  individual  or  group  counseling 
that  included  prescription,  modeling,  or  instruction  in  better  self-control  or 
coping  strategies. 
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Responses  to  Vignette  14 
Vignette  14  reads  as  follows: 

Class  is  disrupted  by  a  scuffle.     You  look  up  to  see  that  Ron  has 
left  his  seat  and  gone  to  Phil's  desk,  where  he  is  punching  and 
shouting  at  Phil.     Phil  is  not  so  much  fighting  back  as  trying  to 
protect  himself.    You  don't  know  how  this  started,  but  you  do  know 
that  Phil  gets  along  well  with  the  other  students  and  that  Ron  often 
starts  fights  and  arguments  without  provocation. 
Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  Vignette  14. 

A  More  Effective  Teacher 

Since  it  is  Ron  who  has  left  his  seat  ...  I  would  remove  him 
immediately  from  the  room  and  talk  to  him  and  find  out  the  problem. 
I  would  say,   "Ron,  you  were  out  of  your  seat  and  hitting  Phil. 
Could  you  tell  me  why  you  were  doing  it?"  and  find  out  his 
rationale.     If  he  thinks  Phil  has  done  something,  I  would  have  Phil 
come  out  and  give  his  side  of  it.     Make  Ron  listen.     I  would  not 
accept  anything  from  Ron.     I  would  let  Ron  hear  Phil,  then  let  Ron 
talk  and  let  Phil  hear  Ron  to  see  what  could  happen.     And  see  if  I 
could  learn  something  that  I  did  not  know  because  it  is  so  easy  to 
jump  in  and  not  know  all  the  facts  or  where  the  children  are  coming 
from.     The  main  thing  is  to  find  out  what  started  it-,  why  is  he 
doing  this.     If  it  is  consistent  with  Ron  doing  this  and  fighting 
and  so  on,  we  would  talk,  I  would  begin  to  talk  to  Ron  about  ways  he 
can  cope  with  this  rather  than  fighting  and  hitting.     "What  could 
you  do  that  wouldn't  hurt  anybody?     I  know  you  are  feeling  angry." 
So  you  let  the  child  know  how  you  think  he  is  feeling  and  that  gives 
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him  a  chance  to  say,  "Yes,  I  am  angry,  mad  because  so  and  so  did  so 
and  so."     So  you  do  try  to  have  the  child  understand  that  you  have  a 
feeling  of  where  they  are  coming  from,  and  how  they  are  feeling  and 
you  accept  it.     But  how  could  they  cope  with  it  in  another  way.  You 
are  going  to  have  to  start  working  with  Ron  if  this  is  a  consistent 
thing.     To  stop  it  right  then  and  there  you  would  remove  him  from 
the  room  and  find  out  why.   ...  We  are  going  to  start  exploring 
ways  of  dealing  with  feelings. 

A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

"One  of  these  days,  Ron,  you  might  run  up  on  someone  who  is  a  little 
tougher.     They  may  be  mild  and  sit  back  and  seem  less  aggressive 
than  you  are,  but  you  don't  always  play  that  number.   .   .   .  You  might 
be  a  bully,  but  you  might  run  into  a  bull  one  day.     You  may  get  what 
you  are  asking  for."  I'm  getting  to  the  bottom  of  it  and  I  am  going 
to  punish  him  for  it.     I  am  going  to  let  him  know 
I  don't  want  this  to  happen  in  the  classroom  again. 

General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses  to  Vignette  14 

As  with  Tom,  most  (72)  teachers  mentioned  trying  to  control  Ron  through 
threat  or  punishment.     In  addition  or  instead,  35  mentioned  trying  to  improve 
Ron's  coping  skills  and  13  mentioned  trying  to  shape  improved  behavior.  Again, 
these  general  trends  indicate  more  power  assertion  and  less  counseling  or 
socialization  than  is  seen  in  responses  to  most  other  vignettes.     More  than 
half  (52)  of  the  teachers  believed  that  they  could  achieve  meaningful 
improvement  in  Ron's  behavior,  but  fewer  believed  that  these  improvements  would 
be  stable  across  time  or  generalized  across  situations. 
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A  majority  of  the  teachers  would  threaten  or  punish  Ron,  although  this 
was  a  slim  majority  rather  than  the  heavy  majority  that  spoke  of  punishing  Tom. 
The  two  punishments  mentioned  most  often  were  informing  the  principal  or  the 
parents  (27)  and  isolating  Ron  from  his  classmates  (25) . 

Physical  punishment  of  Ron  was  mentioned  by  seven  teachers.  Although 
still  small,  this  number  is  noticeably  higher  than  the  three  teachers  who  spoke 
of  physical  punishment  of  Tom.     This  suggests  that  physical  punishment  is  more 
likely  to  occur  in  reactions  to  ongoing  aggression  (e.g.,  deliberate  rough 
treatment  of  Ron  while  breaking  up  the  fight)  than  as  a  response  to  aggression 
that  the  teacher  learns  about  only  after  it  has  been  completed  (e.g.,  paddling 
administered  later  as  punishment  of  Tom) . 

A  majority  (55)  of  the  teachers  mentioned  at  least  one  form  of  supportive 
behavior,  notably  instruction  (21,),  kid  gloves  treatment  during  tense 
situations  (14),  and  supportive  isolation  from  peers  (11). 

The  most  commonly  mentioned  specific  strategies  were  punishment  (46), 
brief  management  responses  (30),  trying  to  develop  Ron's  insight  (30), 
proscribing  against  aggressive  behavior  (23),  prescribing  desirable  behavior 
(20),  trying  to  identify  and  eliminate  the  source  of  the  problem  (16), 
delegating  the  problem  to  the  principal  or  other  authority  figure  (13), 
changing  Ron's  social  environment  (13),  and  encouraging  Ron  to  act  out 
aggression  against  substitute  objects  (12). 

All  but  nine  teachers  reported  some  attempt  to  socialize  Ron.     About  half 
would  punish  him  personally  or  refer  him  to  the  principal  or  the  parents  for 
punishment.     In  addition  or  instead,   31  would  provide  instruction  in  better 
coping  skills,  27  would  moralize  or  lecture,  and  17  would  urge  him  to  come  to 
them  in  the  future  for  solution  of  interpersonal  conflicts  rather  than  to  try 
to  solve  such  conflicts  on  his  own. 
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Most  teachers  would  take  action  to  see  that  the  incident  was  settled, 
typically  by  taking  charge  personally  in  a  private  conference  with  the  two  boys 
(43) .     In  addition  or  instead,  28  would  take  actions  designed  to  protect  Phil 
from  further  harassment  by  Ron  and  20  would  have  the  boys  talk  out  their 
conflict.     Only  4  teachers  suggested  having  the  boys  fight  it  out. 

Most  (69)  teachers  mentioned  trying  to  change  Ron  in  some  way  rather  than 
merely  to  control  his  behavior.     The  most  common  resocialization  goal  was 
getting  Ron  to  be  able  to  suppress  aggressive  impulses  (61) ,  although  22 
teachers  mentioned  trying  to  improve  his  skills  for  coping  with  frustration  or 
conflict,  10  mentioned  helping  him  learn  to  control  his  temper,  and  9  mentioned 
trying  to  "reach"  him  with  Golden  Rule  or  empathy  appeals. 

Almost  half  of  the  teachers  would  hear  both  sides  before  deciding  whether 
Ron  was  guilty.     Also,  of  the  45  teachers  who  would  assume  Ron's  guilt,  19 
would  at  least  let  him  tell  his  story  before  taking  action.     Thus,  at  least 
initially,  almost  half  of  the  teachers  would  react  to  the  incident  as  a 
two-sided  fight  of  unknown  origin  rather  than  as  an  unprovoked  beating  of  an 
innocent  victim.     Furthermore,  19  would  automatically  invoke  a  classroom  rule 
against  fighting  that  called  for  punishment  of  both  participants,  regardless  of 
who  started  the  fight. 

In  stimmary,  the  teachers'  responses  to  Ron  resembled  their  responses  to 
Tom  in  most  respects,  although  in  dealing  with  Ron  there  was  more  willingness 
to  suspend  judgment  and  hear  both  sides  before  determining  guilt  or  taking 
action,  less  informing  of  the  principal  or  the  parents,  and  mention  of  a 
greater  variety  of  strategies  designed  to  resocialize  attitudes  and  beliefs  in 
addition  to  controlling  behavior. 

Responses  to  Vignette  14  were  comparable  to  findings  reported  by  Brooks, 
Newbolt,  and  Archer  (1985).     In  that  study,  46  elementary  teachers  responded  to 
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a  vignette  depicting  a  fight  on  the  playground  during  recess  (a  squabble  over 
hogging  the  bail  during  a  game  that  escalated  into  a  fight) .     Of  these 
teachers,  24  mentioned  counseling  or  instruction  in  better  ways  to  handle  the 
situation,  20  mentioned  punishment  via  detention  or  withdrawal  of  privileges, 
16  would  involve  the  principal,  and  6  would  isolate  the  fighters  from  each 
other  or  from  the  class  as  a  whole.     None  of  these  teachers  mentioned 
nonverbal/proximity  control,  verbal  reminders  of  values,  or  involvement  of 
parents  or  school  counselors.    As  with  the  teachers  we  interviewed,  the 
emphasis  was  on  punishing  fighters  and/or  trying  to  teach  them  better  coping 
skills . 

Relationships  Between  Vignette  14  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

Once  again,  the  data  suggest  that  the  lower  rated  teachers  lacked 
coherent  ideas  about  coping  with  aggressive  behavior.     Some  doubted  their 
abilities  to  cope  with  Ron  effectively  at  all  (those  who  spoke  of  delegating 
the  problem  to  another  authority  or  referring  Ron  to  the  principal  or  the 
parents  for  punishment).     Others  spoke  vaguely  of  addressing  Ron's  unmet  needs, 
but  did  not  have  much  to  say  about  how  to  do  this.     Their  responses  often  were 
limited  to  punishment  or  to  strategies  that  suggest  failure  to  appreciate  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  (e.g.,  changing  seat  assignments). 

Instead  of  viewing  Ron  as  incorrigibly  aggressive,  the  higher  rated 
teachers  were  more  likely  to  view  him  as  not  yet  able  to  control  his  aggressive 
impulses  because  he  had  not  yet  learned  strategies  for  doing  so.     They  were 
more  confident  of  their  abilities  to  achieve  significant  improvements  in  Ron's 
behavior,  and  they  tended  to  emphasize  instruction  over  attempts  to  control 
through  threat  of  punishment.     A  few  would  rely  on  "third-degree"  methods,  but 
most  would  use  more  positive  approaches  featuring  either  behavioral  change 
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demands  backed  by  logical  analysis  or  personal  appeal  rationales,  or  else 
attempts  to  instruct  Ron  in  strategies  for  controlling  his  temper  or  expressing 
anger  in  more  acceptable  ways  (e.g.,  communicating  verbally  rather  than 
hitting) . 

The  higher  rated  teachers  would  try  to  settle  the  depicted  incident, 
especially  by  having  the  boys  talk  out  their  problem.     They  would  not  invoke  a 
rule  calling  for  automatic  punishment  of  participants  in  a  classrooin  fight.  In 
following  up  on  the  incident  with  Ron,  they  would  stress  resocialization  and 
instruction  strategies  rather  than  threat  or  punishment. 

Also,  speaking  to  the  two  boys  separately  was  associated  with  high 
ratings  in  the  early  grades,  but  speaking  to  the  boys  together  was  associated 
with  high  ratings  in  the  later  grades.     The  reasons  for  this  difference  are 
unknown . 

Comparison  of  Findings  for  Vignettes  2  and  14 
The  findings  from  the  two  vignettes  are  more  similar  than  different,  so 
they  suggest  similar  conclusions  regarding  effective  handling  of  incidents  of 

» 

aggression  between  students.     Common  findings  suggest  the  need  to  settle  the 
incident  (not  just  to  separate  the  students  in  order  to  break  up  the  fight  for 
the  moment)  and  to  take  action  to  resocialize  the  aggressive  student  or  at 
least  pressure  him  to  exert  better  control  over  his  impulses. 

The  teachers  had  less  confidence  in  their  ability  to  change  aggressive 
students  compared  to  other  problem  students,  and  level  of  confidence  displayed 
in  response  to  these  two  vignettes  was  correlated  with  effectiveness  ratings. 
Responses  concentrated  on  interactions  with  the  aggressors  (Tom,  Ron)  rather 
than  the  victims  (Sam,  Phil).     However,  mention  of  actions  taken  to  attend  to 
the  well-being  of  the  victims  and  to  ensure  that  the  incident  was  settled  (so 
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that  the  victims  did  not  have  to  fear  another  attack)  was  associated  with  high 
effectiveness  ratings. 

Higher  rated  teachers  treated  outbreaks  of  aggression  as  serious 
incidents  calling  for  strong  responses  designed  to  make  it  clear  that 
aggression  would  not  be  tolerated.     Some  would  confine  their  response  to  such 
forceful  limit-setting,  but  most  would  also  attempt  to  resocialize  aggressive 
students  through  counseling  or  instruction  designed  to  teach  them  to  control 
themselves  more  effectively  or  to  express  their  anger  through  more  acceptable 
means.     In  contrast,  lower  rated  teachers  would  often  try  to  pass  along  the 
problem  to  the  principal  or  a  parent.     To  the  extent  that  they  spoke  of  taking 
action  themselves,  they  tended  to  make  vague  comments  about  getting  to  the 
bottom  of  the  problem  or  meeting  unmet  needs,  giving  the  student  a  brief 
"talking  to,"  or  using  strategies  of  limited  scope  and  intensity  (offering 
incentives  for  improved  behavior,  changing  seat  assignments). 

The  teachers  tended  to  see  Ron's  aggression  problem  as  less  serious  than 
Tom's  and  to  feel  greater  confidence  in  their  ability  to  iinprove  Ron's 
behavior.     They  were  more  likely  to  speak  of  dealing  with  Ron  themselves  and 
less  likely  to  involve  the  peers,  the  parents,  or  other  adults.     They  were  also 
less  likely  to  interpret  Ron's  aggression  as  deliberate  or  intentional  (e.g., 
premeditated)  and  more  willing  to  hear  both  sides  before  drawing  conclusions 
about  guilt  or  responsibility.     Most  teachers  assumed  that  Tom  had  committed 
premeditated  assault  and  robbery  against  blameless  Sam,  but  many  of  these  same 
teachers  preferred  to  investigate  to  find  out  whether  Phil  or  other  students 
might  have  provoked  Ron. 

The  teachers  reported  a  greater  number  and  variety  of  strategies  for 
resocializing  and  controlling  the  behavior  of  Ron  than  of  Tom.     In  addition  to 
more  brief  management  responses,  there  was  more  mention  of  time  out  and 
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physical  isolation,  logical  and  personal  appeals,  catharsis,  and  instruction  in 

acceptable  waj's  of  expressing  aggression.     In  short,  Ron  was  seen  more  as  a  boy 

with  a  temper  problem  who  needed  help  in  learning  to  control  his  aggressive 

impulses,  whereas  Tom  was  seen  more  as  an  incipient  criminal  who  needed  to  be 
controlled  through  vigilance  and  punishment. 

Qualitative  Impressions  and  Examples 
Many  teachers  appeared  to  minimize  the  seriousness  of  aggression.  This 
was  especially  true  in  the  early  grades  in  Small  City,  where  some  teachers  had 
trouble  accepting  the  notion  of  a  bully  who  picks  on  weaker  victims  without 
legitimate  provocation.     In  explaining  why  they  would  reserve  judgment  about 
what  happened  between  Ron  and  Phil,  many  teachers  mentioned  that  boys  who 
frequently  get  in  fights  are  often  baited  by  their  peers  or  blamed  for  things 
that  they  did  not  do.     Those  who  were  willing  to  reserve  judgment  about  Tom 
also  tended  to  mention  that  once  students  get  a  bad  reputation  they  are  likely 
to  be  blamed  for  things  that  they  did  not  do. 

Among  teachers  who  suggested  the  generally  sound  notion  of  holding 
conferences  to  investigate  and  try  to  resolve  aggressive  incidents,  some 
appeared  unlikely  to  be  very  effective  because  of  misguided  notions  about  what 
to  do  during  such  conferences  or  vulnerability  to  manipulation  by  aggressive 
students.     For  example,  the  empathy  approach  ("How  would  you  feel  if  someone 
did  that  to  you?")  is. largely  wasted  following  incidents  of  unprovoked  bullying 
or  extortion,  because  the  aggressor  already  knows  that  the  behavior  is  wrong 
(although  there  may  be  some  positive  effect  if  the  teacher  makes  the  aggressor 
see  the  extent  to  which  his  behavior  hurts  the  victim  and  makes  most  onlookers 
see  him  as  an  evil  person).     Similarly,  when  one-way  bullying  gets  interpreted 
as  two-way  fighting,  asking  the  bully  why  he  did  what  he  did  and  encouraging 
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him  to  discuss  his  motivations  at  length  may  invite  rationalizations  (e.g., 
false  claims  of  provocation  by  the  victim) . 

For  some  teachers,  getting  Tom  or  Ron  to  own  up  to  his  misbehavior  was 
treated  as  an  end  in  itself  (sometimes  the  only  one- -the  incident  would  be 
closed  when  this  admission  occurred).     In  Tom's  case,  such  teachers  would  "keep 
the  incident  in  class"  if  he  admitted  his  guilt  and  appeared  contrite,  but 
would  notify  the  principal  or  the  parents  otherwise. 

Despite  our  wording  of  Vignette  14,  some  teachers  viewed  the  incident  as 
a  two-way  fight  and  spoke  of  holding  Phil  just  as  responsible  as  Ron,  such  as 
by  demanding  that  the  boys  reach  agreement  about  what  happened  or  prescribing 
equal  punishment  for  both.     Or,  the  teacher  might  punish  Ron  more  severely  but 
still  punish  Phil,  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  fighting  too.     In  effect,  such 
teachers  substituted  a  rigid  "no  fighting"  rule  for  a  more  responsible  (but 
time-consuming  and  risky)  strategy  of  finding  out  what  happened  before  deciding 
what  other  actions  to  take. 

Attempts  to  resocialize  hostile- aggressive  students,  if  mentioned  at  all, 
often  were  too  brief  and  focused  on  "We  don' t  do  that  at  school"  rather  than  on 
trying  to  get  the  student  to  see  where  his  life  is  headed  if  his  aggressive 
behavior  continues .     Many  teachers  understood  the  potential  value  of  talking 
about  feelings  and  asking  students  why  they  behave  as  they  do,  but  they  did  not 
distinguish  between  legitimate  feelings  (frustration,  disappointment,  justified 
anger)  and  illegitimate  feelings  (anger  that  is  completely  unjustified  or  is 
far  out  of  proportion  to  the  provocation).     Such  teachers'  responses  appeared 
more  likely  to  reinforce  aggressive  students'  tendencies  to  externalize  blame 
and  deny  responsibility  for  their  behavior  than  to  help  them  to  develop  more 
accurate,  less  defensive  perceptions. 
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Similarly,  although  most  teachers  were  clear  about  the  distinction 
between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  ways  of  acting  on  legitimate  feelings,  few 
reported  saying  much  to  aggressive  students  about  how  aggression  isolates  one 
from  one's  peers,  makes  one  unpopular,  and  so  forth,  or  about  how  society  will 
not  tolerate  aggressive  behavior  and  requires  people  to  learn  to  solve 
conflicts  nonviolently .     Also,  it  appeared  that  many  teachers  would  be  easily 
distracted  or  confused  by  rationalizations  such  as  "I  was  just  playing  with 
him,"  and  that  many  would  become  so  caught  up  in  trying  to  get  the  facts  that 
arguing  about  who  did  what  to  whom  would  take  precedence  over  attempts  to 
socialize  the  aggressor.     Few  teachers  spoke  of  making  strong,  heartfelt 
attempts  to  get  through  to  aggressive  students  by  noting  that  their  aggression 
is  a  serious  symptom  indicating  the  need  for  radical  change  in  behavior  and  for 

« 

examination  of  what  is  happening  in  their  lives  that  predisposes  them  to  act 
this  way. 

Many  teachers  spoke  of  trying  to  teach  aggressive  students  ideas  about 
other  ways  of  handling  conflict  situations  (walking  away,  taking  out  their 
anger  on  substitute  objects;),  but  few  spoke  of  training  them  to  solve  the 
conflicts  through  verbal  assertiveness  and  negotiation  of  mutually  agreeable 
problem  definitions  and  solutions.     In  effect,  the  hostile  students  often  were 
being  instructed  to  stifle  their  anger  and  remain  frustrated  rather  than  taught 
how  to  solve  their  problems. 

Specific  techniques  mentioned  uniquely  by  one  teacher  included: 
1.        Use  of  the  filmstrip  "The  Boy  in  the  Red  Hat"  (about  a  boy  who  comes  to  a 
new  school  wearing  a  red  hat  and  thinks  that  everyone  is  laughing  at  him 
when  in  fact  they  are  laughing  at  other  thing."^)  as  a  stimulus  for 
discussion  of  the  need  to  avoid  jumping  to  conclusions  about  the  thoughts 
or  intentions  of  others. 
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2.  If  poverty  breeding  resentment  is  part  of  the  problem,  work  to  see  that 
the  student  gets  good  clothes,  free  lunch,  or  other  things  he  might  need. 

3.  Tell  the  student  that  you  know  there  is  a  "good  Tom"  because  you  have 
seen  it,  and  urge  hiir.  to  "get  back  to  the  good  Tom." 

4.  Tell  overly  punitive  parents  who  encourage  the  teacher  to  punish  their 
child  physically  that  you  "intend  to  work  on  his  head  rather  than  his 
bottom,"  that  physical  punishment  is  ineffective,  and  that  if  you  start 
it  you  end  up  having  to  use  it  every  day.     Instead,  you  intend  to 
establish  control  through  firm  expectations  and  determination. 

Discussion 

The  vignette  data  and  especially  the  interview  data  support  the  views  of 
social  learning  theorists  over  those  of  psychoanalytic  or  self-concept 
theorists  concerning  the  nature  and  causes  of  aggressive  behavior.  Concerning 
effective  responses  to  such  behavior,  the  data  support  behavior  management, 
resocialization,  and  self-control  training  over  less  direct  methods 
(nondirective  therapy  and  environmental  engineering  strategies  that  do  not 
include  confronting  aggressive  students  about  their  behavior,  requiring  them  to 
accept  responsibility  for  it  and  take  the  consequences,  or  instructing  them  in 
better  ways  of  coping  with  conflict  and  managing  anger) . 

The  lower  rated  teachers  had  limited  and  mostly  vague  ideas  about  how  to 
respond  to  aggressive  students.    A  few  of  them  would  try  to  deny  any 
responsibility  for  coping  with  such  students,  but  most  would  involve  the 
principal  or  other  professionals  at  the  school  because  they  lacked  clear  ideas 
about  what  to  do  beyond  scolding,  punishing,  or  informing  the  parents. 

Almost  all  of  the  teachers  would  at  least  restate  limits  on  aggressive 
behavior  and  warn  against  its  repetition.     For  many  lower  rated  teachers,  this 
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was  confined  to  a  brief  "talking  to."    For  some  higher  rated  teachers,  this 
meant  a  severe  lecture  (sometimes  an  extended  scolding  or  tirade)  designed  to 
make  it  clear  that  aggression  was  inappropriate  and  would  not  be  tolerated. 
More  typically,  higher  rated  teachers  responded  with  equally  determined  but 
less  emotionally  intense  socialization  in  addition  to  attempts  to  coerce  the 
student  into  stifling  his  aggressive  impulses.     This  included  logical  (i.e., 
not  just  moralistic)  rationales  for  behavior  change  demands  and  attempts  to 
counsel  or  instruct  the  student  in  more  acceptable  ways  of  dealing  with 
frustration  and  conflict. 

Given  that  aggression  is  not  merely  disruptive  but  involves  physical  harm 
to  other  students,  it  may  be  necessary  for  teachers  to  take  coercive  action  to 
curb  it  (e.g.,  by  informing  the  principal  or  parents  or  by  threatening  or 
applying  punishment) .     Most  teachers  did  mention  one  or  more  coercive 
strategies,  especially  in  response  to  the  vignettes,  which  confronted  them  with 
specific  incidents  of  aggression.     However,  the  vast  majority  stressed 
strategies  for  using  threat  of  punishment  to  pressure  aggressive  students  into 
controlling  their  misconduct.     They  did  not  advocate  physical  punishment  or 
other  coercive  responses  that  could  be  described  more  as  revenge  mechanisms  or 
predispositions  to  inflict  punishment  for  its  own  sake  than  as  strategies  for 
controlling  students  who  failed  to  control  themselves.     This  was  especially  the 
case  for  the  higher  rated  teachers ,  who  tended  to  mention  threat  of  punishment 
as  part  of  a  larger  approach  to  curbing  aggression  and  resocializing  the 
aggressive  student. 

Thus,  the  key  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  coercive  aspects  of  responses 
to  aggression  was  not  retribution  or  even  "getting  tough"  for  its  own  sake. 
Instead  it  was  the  construction  of  a  response  that  would  bring  sufficient 
pressure  on  the  aggressive  student  to  cause  him  to  curb  his  behavior. 
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Effective  teachers  were  assertive  and  controlling  rather  than  punitive  but 
ineffectual.     The  key  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  instructive  aspects  of 
responses  to  aggressive  students  was  instruction  in  more  effective  ways  of 
handling  frustration,  controlling  their  temper,  solving  conflicts  through 
communication  and  negotiation  rather  than  aggression,  and  expressing  anger 
verbally  rather  than  physically. 

Several  strategies  that  are  commonly  recommended  to  teachers  as  methods 
of  responding  to  problem  students  were  not  mentioned  often  and  did  not  have 
consistent  correlations  with  effectiveness  ratings.     These  included 
insight-oriented  counseling,  behavioral  shaping  through  incentives  or 
contracts,  extinction  through  ignoring  or  time-out  procedures,  and  encouraging 
the  student  by  developing  a  close  personal  relationship  and  supplying 
self -concept  support.     These  approaches  appear  to  be  too  limited  or  indirect  to 
be  effective  against  chronic  aggression,  although  they  might  be  effective  for 
less  serious  misconduct  problems  or  for  symptoms  that  are  more  neurotic  than 
behavioral . 

There  was  a  pervasive  difference  between  the  higher  rated  and  the  lower 
rated  teachers'  sense  of  efficacy  or  confidence  in  ability  to  change  aggressive 
students.     The  lower  rated  teachers  often  implied  or  even  stated  that  they  were 
powerless  to  change  such  students,  but  the  higher  rated  teachers  usually 
expected  to  achieve  significant  improvement  through  their  personal  efforts. 
Their  rosier  expectations  often  even  included  a  degree  of  perceptual 
distortion- -in  responding  to  the  vignettes,  many  spoke  about  Tom  or  Ron  as  if 
their  aggressive  behavior  were  less  chronic  or  severe  than  it  had  been 
portrayed.     Up  to  a  point,  these  distortions  of  objective  reality  in  the 
direction  of  optimism  and  positive  expectations  are  probably  adaptive  because 
they  cut  the  problem  down  to  "doable"  size  and  allow  the  teachers  to  undertake 
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with  confidence  projects  that  they  might  undertake  only  half-heartedly  or  not 
at  all  if  they  dwelled  on  the  odds  against  them.     In  other  words, 
self-fulfilling  prophecy  effects  of  teacher  expectations  are  probably  operating 
here  (in  addition  to  effects  operating  in  the  opposite  direction- -  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  teachers  who  are  more  effective  in  coping  with  problem  students 
will  view  a  given  problem  as  less  severe  and  feel  greater  confidence  in  being 
able  to  cope  with  it  successfully  than  teachers  with  smaller  skill  repertoires 
and  less  successful  track  records). 
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Table  8.1.     Hostile-Aggressive  Interviews;     Number  of  Teachers 
Coded  for  Each  Category  and  Directions  of 
Significant  Relationships  with  Effectiveness  Ratings 
N         Coding  Category  

A.  General  Problem- Solving  Approaches 

38         Control/suppress  undesirable  behavior  (as  sole  approach) 
15         Shape  desirable  behavior 

16+        Solve  problem:     Instruction/training/modeling/help  (to  eliminate  the 
problem  entirely) 

25+       Help  student  cope  with  problem  (but  not  eliminate  entirely) 

12  Identify  and  treat  external  causes 

9  Insight  (help  student  to  recognize  and  understand  the  problem  behavior) 

9         Appeal/persuade/change  attitudes 
26         Encourage/reassure/build  self -concept/provide  supportive  environment 

B.  Specific  Problem  Solving  Strategies 

13  Extinguish/ignore  the  problem  behavior 

14+       Minimal  intervention/redirect  (brief  requests  or  directions  designed  to 
re-engage  the  student  in  academic  activities  rather  than  to  focus  on  the 
problem  behavior) 

8+       Minimize  stress/embarrassment  to  the  problem  student 

19+        Inhibit  through  physical  proximity/ voice  control/eye  contact 

8         Support  through  physical  proximity/voice  control/eye  contact 

29         Time  out  for  purposes  of  extinguishing  the  problem  behavior  or  removing  the 
student  from  the  group 

20+       Time  out  for  purposes  of  allowing  the  problem  student  time  to  calm  down  or 
reflect 

6         Criticize,  scold,  or  blame  for  misbehavior 
49+        Punishment  (threatened  as  deterrent  or  applied  as  retribution) 
52  Proscribing:     Limits,  rules,  expectations 
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Table  8.1  (cont'd.) 
N         Coding  Category 


16  Appeal/persuade  (try  to  change  the  students'  perceptions  or  attitudes 
through  persuasion) 

11  Contracts/commitment  to  goals 

42         Prescribing/telling/instructing/eliciting  guidelines  for  appropriate 
behavior 

6         Direct  modeling  (teacher  models  coping  skills  during  private  interaction 
with  the  problem  student) 

6         Indirect  modeling  (teacher  models  during  public  interaction  with  the  class 
as  a  whole) 

19  Praise 

28         Reward  (promised  as  incentive  or  delivered  as  reinforcement) 

6  Encourage/express  positive  expectations 

7  Kid  gloves  treatment  (teacher  withholds,  postpones,  or  minimizes  negative 
response  so  as  not  to  further  frustrate  the  student) 

15         Identify  and  attempt  to  eliminate  external  source  of  problem 

17  Counseling,  producing  insight 

8  Build  self-concept 

12+        Build  a  close  personal  relationship  with  the  student 

18  Change  seat/isolate  (permanently,  not  just  as  time  out) 
7         Change  peer  relationships/create  new  social  roles 

21         Group  meetings  for  social  skills  or  problem  solving 
7+        Involve  peers  for  support 

9  Involve  peers  to  pressure  or  puaish 

26  Involve  parents  for  support  or  problem  solving 

15         Involve  parents  to  pressure  or  punish  *" 

30-        Involve  school-based  authority  figures  or  professionals  to  support  or 
problem  solve 

12  Involve  school -based  authority  figures  to  pressure  or  punish 
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Table  8.1  (cont'd.) 
N         Coding  Category 


18  Rough  treatment  (paddling  or  manhandling  students  when  they  mistreat  peers) 

9  Catharsis  (allow  them  to  work  off  anger  by  pounding  clay,  etc.) 

7  Ventilation  (listen  sympathetically  when  they  verbalize  concerns  or  anger) 
14  Conference  with  antagonist  and  victim 

6  Apology  (demanded  or  suggested) 

11  Restitution  (demanded  or  suggested) 

22  Physical  restraint  (to  inhibit  violence  until  the  student  calms  down- -not 
punishment  or  rough  treatment) 

6+       Underscore  responsibility  for  outcomes  of  aggression  (such  as  by  requiring 
the  student  to  personally  confess  or  explain  his  aggressive  behavior  to  his 
parents  or  the  parents  of  the  victim) 

C.  Socialization  Mess&ges/Ratioiiales  for  Demands 

36-        No  socialization  messages  or  demand  rationales  coded 
13+       Appeal  to  classroom  or  school  rules 

14+       Reciprocity  (student  has  brovight  punishment  on  himself  by  choosing  to 
behave  aggressively) 

11         Moralizing/lecturing/labeling  (scold  student  or  label  behavior  as 

inappropriate  without  mentioning  any  of  the  substantive  reasons  coded  in 
the  next  four  categories 

8  Golden  Rule/empathy  appeals 

13         Appeal  to  students'  sense  of  fairness  or  concept  of  themselves  as 
considerate  or  cooperative  in  dealing  with  peers 

7  Teacher  appeal  (uses  "I"  statements  to  try  to  show  aggressive  students  that 
their  behavior  upsets  or  frustrates  the  teacher) 

10  Build  prosocial  attitudes/desire  for  friendship  with  peers 

D.  Instruction 
49  None 

23  Explain  to  the  student  the  reasons  for  his  own  aggression 
6  Teach  strategies  for  avoiding  conflict 
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Table  8.1  (cont'd.) 

N         Coding:  Category  

10+        Instruct  student  to  take  time  to  cool  off  or  think  before  acting  when 
frustrated  or  angry 

7         Teach  skills  for  solving  particular  interpersonal  problems 

7  Instruct  student  in  methods  of  being  polite  or  making  friends 

E.  Problem  Prevention/Environmental  Structuring  Strategies 
43-  None 

18         Change  seating  to  isolate  problem  student  from  all  peers 

7         Change  seating  to  keep  problem  student  away  from  particular  peers  that  he 
tends  to  fight  with 

28+        Monitor  the  problem  student  closely/intervene  quickly  to  prevent  escalation 
of  problems 

F.  Group  Work  and  Peer  Involvement  Methods 
60  None 

16  Class  meetings 

9  Induce  peer  pressure  on  the  problem  student 

12         Promote  peer  understanding  or  support  for  the  problem  student 

11  Promote  a  general  sense  of  community  in  the  classroom 

G.  Introducing  Changes  Into  the  Teacher- Student  Relationship 
21  None 

18         Special  activities:     Chores,  errands,  or  collaborative  activities  with  the 
teacher 

14         Extra  attention  or  surface  friendliness  expressed  through  praise,  flattery, 
etc . 

18+        Direct  expression  of  positive  affect  or  positive  perceptions  of  the  student 

12  Sympathetic  listening  (when  angry  students  want  tc  express  their  concerns 
or  ventilate  their  anger) 

17  Be  fair  (make  it  a  point  to  treat  hostile -aggressive  students  fairly  and 
give  due  consideration  to  their  side  of  the  story) 
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Table  8.1  (cont'd.) 
N         Codinp:  Category  

34+        Be  firm  (set  firm  limits  against  aggression  and  make  it  clear  that  these 
will  be  enforced  if  necessary) 

H.  Strategies  Identified  as  Ineffective 
23-  None 

35+  Physical  or  verbal  assault  on  the  student 

11  Punishment 

15+  Demanding,  insisting,  nagging,  lecturing,  arguing 

7  Reporting  to  the  parents 

12  Ignoring  or  tolerating  aggression 
7  Isolating  the  student  from  peers 

I.  Purpose  of  Time  Out  (if  mentioned) 

35  Punish  the  student  or  expel  him  from  the  classroom 

28  Provide  the  student  time  to  calm  down  and  cool  off 

9  Provide  time  to  evaluate  and  reflect  on  his  behavior 

J.  Reasons  Given  to  Explain  Aggression 

24  None 

32+  Parental  modeling  of  aggression  or  mistreatment  of  the  child 

15  Parental  neglect  of  the  child 

12  Other  stress  in  the  home 

22-  Displacement  of  pent-up  anger 

24  Aggressive  students  act  out  to  get  attention  or  because  their  past 
aggression  has  been  reinforced 

K.  Miscellaneous 

57         Teacher's  response  includes  long-term  prevention  or  solution  strategies 

22         Teacher's  response  includes  different  strategies  for  different  subtypes  of 
the  problem 
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Table  8.1  (cont'd.) 

Coding  Category  

34+        Teacher  would  get  more  information  by  interviewing  the  problem  student 

11-        Teacher  would  get  more  information  by  consulting  school  records,  past 
teachers,  or  the  principal 
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Unlike  the  aggressive  child,  who  defies  authority  and  argues  with 
the  teacher's  request,  the  passive-aggressive  child  employs  an 
arsenal  of  tactics  designed  to  drive  the  teacher  crazy.  These 
passive-aggressive  tactics  are  as  effective  and  painful  as  the 
infamous  Chinese  water  torture.     Drip  by  drip,  the  passive 
aggressive  child  slowly  breaks  the  teacher  down  .   .   .   (Berres  & 
Long,  1979,  p.  28) 

Veteran  teachers  are  likely  to  shudder  in  recognition  of  this  character- 
ization of  the  exasperation  that  passive  aggressive  students  cause.  Berres  and 
Long  went  on  to  describe  the  "tactics"  used  by  these  students: 

1.  Selective  vision:     If  you  ask  him  to  get  something  when  he 
doesn't  want  to  do  it,  he  agrees  but  then  can't  seem  to  find  it. 

2.  Selective  hearing:     If  you  ask  her  to  do  something  she  would 
prefer  not  to  do  (such  as  put  away  her  art  project  and  get  ready 
for  a  lesson),  she  doesn't  seem  to  hear  your  Instructions  to  the 
class,  and  maybe  not  even  the  initial  follow  ups  directed 
specitically  at  her. 

3.  Slow  down  tactics:     He  is  "coming"  but  still  has  to  tie  his  shoe, 
put  away  books,  etc.     Meanwhile,  you  and  the  rest  of  the  class 
wait. 

4.  Losing  objects:     She  continually  leaves  her  possessions 
everywhere  but  in  the  right  place.    You  find  yourself  always 
picking  up  after  her  or  nagging  her  about  irresponsibility. 

5.  The  destructive  volunteer:     He  agrees,  perhaps  even  volunteers, 
to  perform  tasks ,  but  in  the  process ,  does  more  harm  than  good 
(volunteers  to  water  the  plants  but  knocks  one  off  the  window 
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sill,  then  jabs  a  classmate  with  the  broom  while  sweeping  up  the 
plant  debris). 

6.  Don't  ask  me  for  help:     She  asks  you  for  help  but  then  stares  at 

the  ceiling,  hxims,  rocks  in  her  chair,  taps  a  pencil,  or  plays 
with  a  rubber  band  while  you  try  to  explain  the  work. 

Berres  and  Long  interpreted  these  behaviors  as  indirect  expressions  of 
anger  by  students  who  have  a  great  deal  of  anger  bottled  up  inside  of  them  but 
cannot  accept  it  or  express  it  directly.     Instead,  they  create  delay, 
disruption,  or  other  exasperation  to  the  teacher  (and  often  to  classmates  as 
well),  but  seem  to  do  so  accidentally  or  obliviously.     Furthermore,  they  are 
"proper,  polite,  sorry,  and  confused"  if  the  teacher  calls  their  behavior  to 
their  attention.    Meanwhile,  the  teacher  may  drift  into  counterproductive  modes 
of  interacting- -yelling  at  them  when  exasperation  boils  over,  nagging  them 
r^-gularly,  distancing  them,  treating  them  vindictively,  or  labeling  them  in 
ways  that  suggest  that  no  change  in  their  behavior  is  expected. 

Although  less  colorfully,  other  authors  also  describe  passive  aggressive 
students  as  angry  children  who  are  unable  to  accept  their  anger  but  have 
learned  to  express  it  indirectly  in  ways  that  exasperate  parents,  teachers,  or 
other  authority  figures.     Gordon's  concept  of  problem  ownership  is  useful  for 
understanding  the  behavior  of  these  students:     They  are  masters  at  creating 
problems  that  are  owned  by  teachers  but  aot  by  themselves.     For  example, 
passive  aggressive  tactics  have  been  implicated  as  contributors  to  problems  of 
underachievement  (Morrison,  1969)  and  work  inhibition  (Bruns,  1992). 

Bruns  noted  that  passii'c  aggressive  students  are  unlikely  to  refuse  to 
follow  di7:ections.     Instead,  they  agree  politely  but  then  "forget."    Or,  they 
may  delay  the  class  from  getting  started  on  an  assignment  by  requesting 
repetition  of  the  directions  or  asking  what  to  do  if  sorae  unlikely  scenario 
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should  develop.    Morrison  included  the  following  symptoms  on  a  scale  for  rating 
passive  aggressive  tendencies:     Does  what  is  asked  to  do  but  takes  a  long  time; 
often  argues  a  point  for  the  sake  of  argument;  often  does  the  opposite  of  what 
is  asked;  does  not  follow  directions  closely;  would  rather  say  "I  can't"  than 
try  to  do;  often  complains  about  rules;  doesn't  turn  in  homework  on  time;  often 
requires  you  to  repeat  requests;  and  often  offers  implausible  excuses  for 
failure  to  do  something. 

Spaulding  (1978)  described  passive  aggressive  students  more  in  terms  of 
a  strong  need  for  autonomy  than  in  terms  of  expressing  anger  indirectly.  He 
viewed  them  as  resistive  to  authority  and  structure,  preferring  to  do  things  in 
their  own  way  and  at  their  own  pace.     He  added  that  these  students  are  often 
peer-oriented  and  talkative,  especially  when  they  are  supposed  to  be  working  on 
assignments . 

Psychologists  and  psychiatrists  have  described  passive  aggressive 
personalities  that  include  other  traits  besides  resistance  to  authority  and 
indirect  expression  of  repressed  anger  (Parsons  &  Wicks,  1983).     Millon  (1981), 
for  example,  argued  that  tha  following  traits  should  be  included  as  secondary 
characteristics:     frequently  irritable  or  moody,  easily  frustrated  and  angered, 
feels  misunderstood  and  unappreciated,  pessimistic  and  disillusioned  with  life; 
and  puts  off  other  people  by  constantly  complaining  about  the  negative  side  of 
things.     Millon  believed  that  children  who  develop  this  personality  pattern  are 
routinely  exposed  to  contradictory  socialization  messages  because  their  parents 
are  inconsistent  or  in  conflict  with  each  other.     This  makes  the  children  feel 
confused  about  how  to  please  their  parents,  and  thus  ambivalent  about  how  to 
respond  in  social  situations. 

So  far,  such  attempts  to  develop  a  broader  definition  of  and  explanation 
for  the  development  of  a  passive  aggressive  personality  type  have  not  generated 
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much  support  (Fine,  Overholser,  6e  Berkoff,  1992).  However,  there  is  good 
support  for  the  more  limited  passive  aggressive  syndrome  characterized  by 
resentment  of  and  subtle  resistance  to  external  control. 


Suggested  Strategies  for  Coping  with  Passive  Aggressive  Behavior 

Unfortunately,  few  authors  have  offered  advice  to  teachers  about  dealing 
with  passive  aggressive  students,  and  even  fewer  have  conducted  classroom 
research  on  the  issue.     One  who  has  done  both  is  Spaulding  (1978),  who 
developed  the  following  suggestions  based  on  classroom  case  studies: 

1.  Allow  these  students  autonomy  and  choices  concerning  their 
assignments  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  will  work. 

2.  Assign  them  to  work  alone  in  a  work  station  or  learning  center 
(so  they  will  be  less  likely  to  socialize  rather  than  work) . 

3.  Use  indirect  teaching  techniques,  avoiding  direct  commands  and 
confrontations . 

4.  Do  not  hover  but  remain  nearby  to  reinforce  appropriate  behavior. 
Use  material  or  activity  rewards  rather  than  praise,  because  the 
latter  conveys  submission  to  your  authority  and  may  threaten  the 
autonomy  that  these  students  seek  to  maintain. 

5.  Where  possible,  ignore  resistance,  delay,  and  attempts  to 
manipulate  you.     If  necessary,  use  time  out  or  response-cost 
punishments,  but  do  not  convey  exasperation  with  the  student. 

Berres  and  Long  (1979)  suggested  the  following  strategies  designed  to 
break  the  conflict  cycle  that  tends  to  develop  between  teachers  and  passive 
aggressive  students: 
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1.  Understand  that  passive  aggressive  tactics  are  expressions  of 
repressed  anger  and  that  if  you  are  not  careful,  they  can  create 
finger  in  you  and  make  you  begin  to  treat  the  student 
inappropriately . 

2.  Show  passive  aggressive  students  that  you  are  aware  of  their 
tactics,  and  help  them  to  become  more  aware  themselves,  by 
interpreting  the  behavior  along  the  lines  suggested  by  Dreikurs: 
"Hmm,  you  seem  to  have  perfectly  good  hearing  when  you  talk  with 
friends,  so  I  wonder  why  you  don't  hear  me  when  I  ask  you  to 
start  cleaning  up.     I  wonder  if  you  really  don't  want  to  hear  me 
and  are  only  pretending  not  to  hear.    Maybe  you're  angry  at  me 
for  some  reason."    Berres  and  Long  called  this  the  Detective 
Columbo  technique.     Others  have  referred  to  it  as  using  "Could  it 
be?"  questions. 

3.  Meet  with  the  student  to  share  your  concerns.     Perhaps  arrange  to 
use  a  personal  signal,  such  as  pointing  to  your  ear,  when  the 
student  is  being  passive  aggressive. 

4.  Talk  to  the  student  about  how  to  handle  angry  feelings. 
Emphasize  that  it  is  more  productive  to  talk  about  these  feelings 
than  to  express  them  indirectly  through  provocative  behaviors. 

Millon  (1981)  suggested  minimizing  the  degree  to  which  you  act  as  an 
authority  figure  making  demands  on  passive  aggressive  students,  and  being  very 
consistent  in  articulating  and  enforcing  the  demands  that  you  do  make.     He  also 
suggested  confronting  these  students  with  the  obstructive  and  self-defeating 
character  of  their  behavior,  but  in  a  way  that  communicates  your  interest  in 
helping  them. 
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Parsons  (1983)  suggested  two  ways  to  reduce  these  students'  need  to 
engage  in  passive  aggressive  tactics.     First,  work  to  increase  their 
assertiveness  and  communication  skills,  so  they  can  begin  to  express  their 
feelings  more  directly.     Second,  adjust  your  curriculum  and  instructional 
methods  where  possible  so  as  to  provide  these  students  with  more  autonomy  and 
choice  options  (and  thus  less  reason  to  resent  your  imposition  of  control  over 
them) . 

My  own  advice  underscores  several  of  the  key  themes  suggested  by  other 
authors.     I  also  believe  that  it  is  important  to  let  passive  aggressive 
students  know  that  you  are  "on  to  them,"  but  with  a  light  touch  and  within  a 
context  of  acceptance  and  support.     Encourage  them  to  communicate  their 
frustrations  and  concerns  verbally,  noting  that  this  will  help  you  to 
understand  them  better  and  will  make  you  want  to  help  them,  whereas  provocative 
behavior  has  the  opposite  effect.    Use  "I"  messages  to  describe  the  problems 
and  resultant  frustration  that  their  behavior  creates. 

If  these  students  do  not  respond  to  invitations  to  talk  about  their 
feelings,  try  asking  directly  if  you  have  done  something  to  upset  them  (or  use 
less  direct  Dreikurs/Columbo/Could  It  Be  techniques).    As  the  discussion 
proceeds,  help  the  student  begin  to  see  you  as  a  person  and  not  just  an 
authority  figure.     Use  Golden  Rule  appeals  and  related  approaches  to 
stimulating  the  student's  thinking  about  issues  of  justice  and  morality 
(communicate  that  both  you  and  the  students  have  jobs  to  do  in  the  classroom 
and  deserve  each  other's  support;  that  you  do  not  deserve  to  be  the  target  of 
their  anger  if  you  have  not  been  the  cause  of  their  frustrations;  and  that  if 
you  have  been  the  cause  of  their  frustrations,  solutions  lie  in  communication 
and  problem  solving) . 
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Responses  to  the  General  Strategy  Interview 
Passive-aggressive  students  were  described  to  the  teachers  as  follows 
These  children  express  opposition  and  resistance  to  the  teacher,  but 
indirectly.     It  is  often  hard  to  tell  whether  they  are  resisting 
deliberately  or  not.  They 

a.  are  subtly  oppositional  and  stubborn 

b.  try  to  control 

c.  show  borderline  compliance  with  rules 

d.  mar  property  rather  than  damage 

e.  disrupt  surreptitiously 

f.  drag  their  feet 

Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  this  description. 

A  More  Effective  Teacher 

Children  who  seem  to  resist  your  authority  but  in  very  subtle, 
indirect  kinds  of  ways- -frequently  it's  most  notable  when  you're 
trying  to  do  a  group  activity.     They're  the  ones  that  are  the  last 
to  get  their  shoes  tied.     They're  the  ones  that  are  last  when  it's 
time  to  go  to  the  gym  or  the  library.     They're  the  ones  when  you 
have  an  art  project,  they're  just  taking  forever  to  get  their  other 
things  put  away  so  you  can  get  started.     What  I  frequently  have 
done  with  children  like  this,  I've  said  if  they  can't  get  ready  on 
time,  then  I  guess  they  just  can't  do  the  activity.     I've  done  it  a 
couple  of  times  this  year  when  it's  been  time  to  line  up  to  go  down 
to  gym,  there  are  three  or  four  people  that  are  always  kind  of 
lagging  behind.     I  said  "Sorry,  but  you  just  can't  go.  You 
couldn't  get  ready  and  you're  punishing  the  whole  class  in  your 
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tardiness.    You'll  have  to  stay  here  in  the  room,"  and  I've  gone 
without  them.     It's  been  a  reasonably  successful  strategy  because 
they  don't  want  to  miss  the  activities.     Just  sort  of  lagging 
behind  and  the  teacher  has  to  say  something  to  them  in  particular 
and  they  always  have  to  be  pulled  along.     I  frequently  find  if  you 
exclude  them  from  an  activity  a  couple  of  times  because  they're 
dragging  their  feet,  so  to  speak,  that  they  come  around  a  little 
quicker  the  next  time. 

I've  also  tried  talking  about  the  fact  that  when  we're  in 
the  classroom  situation,  you're  basically  functioning  as  a  large 
group  and  you  owe  it,  it's  your  responsibility  to  the  group  not  to 
be  lagging  behind  because  you're  unfair  and  you're  thinking  only  of 
yourself  when  you  do  those  sorts  of  things.    You  have  to  broaden 
your  scope  and  think  of  somebody  else  as  well.     Some  kids  are 
receptive  to  that  sort  of  thing.    You  have  kids  who,  when  you're 
perhaps  explaining  a  new  skill  up  in  front  or  giving  directions  for 
something,  they  may  not  talk  out  loud  to  the  point  where  other 
people  can  hear  them,  but  they're  whispering  back  there,  and 
they're  whispering  enough  so  that  they're  not  knowing  what  you're 
saying  and  neither  is  the  person  that  they're  talking  to.     I  have 
done  things  like  say  "Would  you  like  to  tell  the  class  the 
directions  here?    Would  you  like  to  tell  me  what  I  just  said?"  Put 
them  on  the  spot  a  little  bit.     The  strategies  may  seem  a  little 
unkind,  but  I  find  that  they  work.     I  think  lots  of  times  they're 
attention-getting  devices,  things  that  they're  doing  so  they're 
singled  out  a  little  bit  from  the  group. 
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If  these  other  approaches  fail,  you  might  try  talking  to  the 
child  and  ask  him  just  why  he  does  these  things.     See  if  they  can 
give  you  some  kind  of  reason,  depending  on  the  age  of  the  child. 
Really  young  children  may  not  be  able  to  give  you  a  reason  but  by 
the  time  they're  in  third  or  fourth  grade  they  probably  could.  Why 
is  it  you  always  have  to  be  the  last  one  to  get  in  line?    Why  is  it 
when  we're  coming  out  the  door  and  we're  halfway  down  the  hall, 
you're  suddenly  running  down  the  hall  to  catch  up?    Why  is  it  when 
everybody  has  the  same  amount  of  time  to  get  ready  and  we're 
engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  activity  that  you  are,  why  are  you  so 
much  pokier  than  the  rest?    You  might  try  talking  to  them  but  I 
find  with  this  sort  of  thing  sometimes  you  put  them  on  the  spot  a 
little  bit  or  you  deprive  them  of  an  activity  because  they're  just 
dragging  their  feet  and  holding  up  the  whole  show  and  it's  just  not 
fair.     Too  bad  that's  the  way  it  is.   .   .   .  It's  not  really  a 
serious  sort  of  problem,  one  that's  gonna  have  you  tearing  your 
hair  out.     I  just  basically  say,  "I'm  sorry,  you  just  can't  do  it 
today.     It's  too  bad  you  couldn't  do  what  was  asked  of  you  the 
first  time."    And  remain  calm  about  it,  because  kids  that  are  that 
way,  lots  of  times  they're  doing  it  just  to  see  if  they  can  get  a 
rise  out  of  you.     I  think  you  can  keep  your  cool  and  keep  it 
together  and  not  let  those  things  irritate  you  excessively,  but 
just  say  "I'm  sorry,  you're  left  out  this  time." 

A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

The  first  thing  I  would  do  with  a  youngster  like  this  is  let  him 
know  that  I  know  what  he's  doing.     He's  not  just  doing  it  and  I 
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don't  know  about  it.  And  I'd  like  to  know  why  he's  doing  this.  I'd 
tell  him  that  I'm  not  going  to  put  up  with  this.     This  is,  "You're 
causing  me  to  spend  undue  time  and  stopping  to  have  you  stop  making 
these  noises"  or  whatever  he's  doing,  and  let  him  know  that  it's 
not  fair  to  the  other  children  and  just  explain  to  him  how  unfair 
he  is  to  the  other  children,  wasting  our  time,  and  he's  not  sent  to 
school  to  do  that.     Of  course,  he  already  knows  that.     He's  pretty 
smart  in  trying  to  keep  this  concealed  that  he's  doing  all  this. 
I'd  say  that's  just  a  sneaky  child,  doing  things  and  then  trying  to 
cover  it  up,  but  I  definitely  would  let  him  know  that  I'm  not  going 
to  put  up  with  it  and  he's  just  going  to  have  to  stop  that.  My 
strategy  would  be  not  to  permit  him  to  do  something  that  the  class 
is  doing.     For  instance,  if  we're  having  game  time,  then  he  doesn't 
play  games  when  we  play  games.     He'll  just  have  to  sit  and  watch. 
Or  any  other  privilege,  you  know,  that  we  have,  just  pick  that  up 
from  him  until  he's  ready  to  comply  and  do  what  he  should  be  doing. 
That's  the  way  I  would  handle  it  and  I  think  after  he  found  I  knew 
what  he  was  doing,  I  believe  that  this  might  help,  and  then  he'd 
know  I  am  not  going  to  put  up  with  it.     I  think  this  would  perhaps 
straighten  some  of  that  out,  anyway.     Time  just  doesn't  permit  it. 
I'll  omit  him  from  doing  things  that  are  pleasurable. 
Summary  data  for  the  passive-aggresive  interviews  are  shown  in  Table 


; Insert  Table  9.1  about  here.] 
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General  Trends  in  the  Teacher's  Responses 

Many  teachers  had  difficulty  accepting  the  notion  of  passive  aggression 
directed  against  the  teacher  as  a  generalized  syndrome  that  might  include  any 
of  the  behaviors  mentioned  in  the  description.     Some  respoiided  as  if  the 
description  were  a  list  of  unconnected  behavior  problems.     The  rest  recognized 
the  larger  sjmdrome,  but  some  said  that  they  had  rarely  or  never  encountered 
it,  either  because  they  were  caring  teachers  who  did  not  engender  such 
hostility  or  because  they  taught  in  the  early  grades  and  believed  that  young 
children  do  not  respond  to  their  teachers  in  this  fashion. 

Teachers  also  differed  in  their  views  on  the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 
Some  were  clearly  threatened  by  the  notion  that  certain  students  might  develop 
such  abiding  hostility  toward  them.    Most,  however,  minimized  the  problem  by 
viewing  it  as  attention  seeking  or  home  problems  spilling  over  into  the 
classroom. 

Almost  half  (46)  of  the  teachers  would  confine  their  response  to  control 
or  suppression  strategies.  Among  those  who  suggested  more  positive  strategies, 
the  most  popular  were  attempts  to  appeal,  persuade,  or  change  attitudes  (18), 
to  encourage,  reassure,  build  self -concept ,  or  provide  a  supportive  environment 
(13),  or  to  identify  and  treat  external  causes  (12).  Almost  two-thirds  (62)  of 
the  teachers  mentioned  long-term  prevention  or  solution  strategies. 

Three  specific  problem- solving  strategies  were  mentioned  much  more 
frequently  than  the  others:    proscribing  against  passive  aggressive  misbehavior 
(57),  threatening  or  punishing  (46),  and  attempting  to  e-.tinguish  provocative 
behavior  by  ignoring  it  (42).     Other  specific  strategies  included  praising 
appropriate  behavior  (22),  minimal  intervention  (21),  inhibiting  through 
proximity  or  eye  contact  (19),  involving  the  parents  for  support  or  problem 
solving  (19),  attempts  to  appeal  or  persuade  (18),  time  out  used  as  an 
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extinction  or  punishment  tool  (17),  building  a  more  positive  relationship  with 
the  student  (15),  prescribing  more  desirable  ways  to  behave  (14),  involving 
peers  to  pressure  or  punish  (14),  and  involving  the  principal  or  school-based 
professionals  to  support  or  problem  solve  (13).     These  strategies,  along  with 
others  mentioned  less  frequently,  represent  a  mixture  of  positive /problem- 
solving  strategies  and  punitive/control  strategies.     The  strategies  emphasized 
by  individual  teachers  depended  on  how  they  viewed  the  problem. 

As  responses  to  particular  situations  (incidents  of  the  behaviors  listed 
in  the  problem-type  description),  56  teachers  would  emphasize  power  assertion, 
41  would  ignore  the  problem  or  respond  minimally  to  it,  13  would  use  proximity 
control  or  other  subtle  ways  to  discourage  problem  behavior,  and  10  would  use 
humor,  teasing,  or  cajoling.     Concerning  longer  term  strategies,  66  teachers 
would  confront  the  problem  directly  in  a  private  discussion  with  the  student, 
37  would  attempt  to  improve  the  student's  attitudes  or  the  quality  of  the 
teacher -student  relationship,  36  would  rely  on  threat  or  punishment,  19  would 
assign  the  student  classroom  responsibilities  or  leadership  roles  (in  the 
belief  that  this  would  supply  needed  attention  or  in  other  ways  respond  to 
emotional  needs,  and  thus  reduce  the  frequency  of  provocative  behavior),  14 
would  provide  more  personal  attention  (but  with  emphasis  on  reinforcing 
desirable  behavior  rather  than  responding  to  provocations),  and  11  would  take 
steps  to  see  that  the  student  did  not  gain  anticipated  satisfactions  from 
provocative  behavior. 

Among  teachers  who  would  hold  private  discussions  with  passive 
aggressive  students,  28  would  ask  them  to  explain  why  they  were  behaving  so 
provocatively  or  would  allow  them  to  ventilate  their  emotions,  25  would  seek  to 
intimidate  by  threatening  punishment  if  the  behavior  is  repeated,  25  would 
communicate  their  awareness  of  what  the  student  is  doing  (often  with  the 
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implication  that  they  would  punish  further  provocations) ,  11  would  try  to 
justify  their  demands  by  explaining  teacher  and  student  roles  or  reasons  why 
the  provocative  behavior  is  inappropriate,  11  would  make  empathy  or  fairness 
appeals  (by  pointing  out  that  the  students  would  not  like  to  be  treated  that 
way  themselves  and  noting  that  the  teacher  does  not  treat  them  that  way) ,  and 

10  would  use  "I"  statements  to  explain  the  frustrations  and  angry  feelings  that 
passive-aggressive  behavior  creates  for  teachers. 

Teachers  who  mentioned  power  assertion  were  coded  for  the  rationale  they 
offered  in  explaining  it.     The  majority  (54)  would  use  power  assertion  simply 
to  intimidate  passive  aggressive  students  by  convincing  them  that  further 
provocations  would  be  punished  and  that  the  negative  consequences  of  their 
behavior  would  exceed  whatever  benefits  they  might  anticipate  deriving  from  it. 
In  addition  or  instead,  14  would  stress  that  these  students  are  merely  being 
asked  to  follow  the  same  rules  that  other  students  are  being  asked  to  follow, 

11  would  emphasize  being  consistent  in  making  demands  and  following  through 
with  promised  consequences,  10  would  watch  these  students  closely  so  as  to  be 
prepared  to  follow  through  if  they  got  out  of  line,  and  9  would  try  to  nip  the 
problem  in  the  bud  early  in  the  year  before  it  became  entrenched. 

Coding  of  the  apparent  motivations  underlying  the  teachers'  responses 
indicated  that  almost  half  (47)  emphasized  group  functioning  (typically, 
suggesting  that  the  student's  behavior  was  disrupting  the  instructional  focus 
of  the  classroom) .     Other  motives  included  survival  or  concern  about  the  self 
(31),  concern  about  the  best  interests  of  the  problem  student  (24), 
instructional  concerns  (20),  and  personal  irritation  or  anger  (14). 

More  than  two- thirds  of  the  teachers  mentioned  the  need  to  get  more 
information  to  help  them  understand  what  might  be  motivating  the  problem 
behavior.     Of  these,  35  spoke  of  observing  the  student  in  class,  32 
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interviewing  the  student,  12  interviewing  the  parents  or  a  sibling,  8  inter- 
viewing peers,  and  7  consulting  the  school  records,  past  teachers,  or  the 
principal . 

Among  strategies  listed  as  ineffective,  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
were  lecturing,  nagging,  yelling,  threatening,  or  punishing  (30),  overreacting 
emotionally  by  allowing  yourself  to  be  baited,  to  get  angry,  or  to  be  drawn 
into  a  personal  conflict  with  the  student  (21) ,  and  ignoring  the  problem  or 
delaying  response  to  it  for  too  long  (11). 

Relationships  Between  Interview  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

Lower  rated  teachers  were  likely  to  confine  their  general  approach  to 
control  or  suppression  strategies.     In  contrast,  the  higher  rated  teachers  were 
likely  to  mention  problem  solution  attempts,  particularly  instruction  or 
helping  strategies,  encouragement  or  support  strategies,  and  attempts  to 
identify  and  treat  external  causes.    Among  more  specific  strategies,  the  lower 
rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  suggest  ignoring  provocative  behavior  in  an 
attempt  to  extinguish  it,  threatening  punishment,  using  time  out  punitively  (as 
an  extinction  or  removal  device  rather  than  an  opportunity  for  the  child  to 
calm  down  and  reflect),  and  appe^il/persuasion  techniques. 

Higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  suggest  minimal 
intervention/redirection  strategies,  attempts  to  eliminate  the  source  of  the 
problem,  provision  of  academic  help,  prescribing  or  instructing  the  student  in 
more  desirable  ways  to  behave,  getting  input  from  the  student  as  a  way  to  help 
them  understand  the  situation,  and  getting  more  information  by  observing  the 
student  in  class,  interviewing  the  student,  or  interviewing  peers.     The  higher 
rated  teachers  mentioned  more  strategies  for  shaping  improved  behavior  through 
succes.<-,ive  approximations,  more  strategies  for  counseling  or  providing  insight 
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to  the  student,  and  more  strategies  for  getting  additional  information.  They 
were  more  likely  to  be  coded  for  concern  about  the  problem  student  as  a  motive 
underlying  their  interview  responses,  and  less  likely  to  be  coded  for  concern 
about  self  or  survival. 

Among  teachers  who  mentioned  extended  discussions,  the  higher  rated 
teachers  were  much  more  likely  to  speak  of  inviting  the  students  to  explain  the 
reasons  for  their  behavior  or  allowing  them  to  ventilate  their  feelings.  Among 
teachers  who  mentioned  control  or  power  assertion  strategies,  the  lower  rated 
teachers  were  more  likely  to  speak  of  using  them  strictly  for  intimidation  pur- 
poses rather  than  as  part  of  a  broader  strategy  for  addressing  the  problem 
behavior . 

In  general,  the  data  suggest  that  the  lower  rated  teachers  would  be  more 
threatened  by  passive  aggressive  behavior  and  more  likely  to  respond  punitively 
to  it.  In  contrast,  the  higher  rated  teachers  would  be  more  likely  to  find  it 
puzzling,  seek  to  find  out  more  about  it  by  talking  with  the  student  and  get- 
ting information  from  other  sources,  and  address  it  using  a  variety  of  problem- 
solving  strategies  in  addition  to  or  instead  of  imposing  limits  and  suppressing 
misbehavior. 

Responses  to  Vignette  6 
Vignette  6  reads  as  follows: 

The  class  is  about  to  begin  a  test.     The  room  is  quiet.     Just  as 
you  are  about  to  begin  speaking,  Audrey  opens  her  desk.  Her 
notebook  slides  off  the  desk,  spilling  loose  papers  on  the  floor. 
Audrey  begins  gathering  up  the  papers,  slowly  and  deliberately. 
All  eyes  are  upon  her.    Audrey  stops,  grins,  and  then  slowly 
resumes  gathering  papers.     Someone  laughs.     Others  start  talking. 
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Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  Vignette  6. 
A  More  Effective  Teacher 

"Audrey,  I'll  come  and  help  you  pick  up  things  and  let's  get  things 
picked  up  very  quickly.    We're  ready  for  a  test  and  you  have 
interrupted  the  other  children  who  are  ready  to  start  and  are  very 
quiet.     So,  let's  get  things  picked  up.     Put  them  back  into  your 
desk  and  you  can  get  your  test.    Your  test  is  right  here  with  your 
pencil  and  then  you  will  be  ready  to  start."     "All  right  children, 
Audrey's  things  are  put  away  now,  so  I  guess  we  can  start  the 
test."    My  goal  would  be  to  have  her  as  quickly  as  possible  get 
things  put  away  and  not  to  disrupt  the  class  any  further.  That's 
why  I  would  go  over  quickly  and  without  saying  anything  else,  help 
her  get  things  put  away.    This  would  cause,  hopefully,  the  rest  of 
the  class  to  get  back  to  concentrating  on  their  work  and  be  ready 
to  start  the  test.     I  just  feel  that  if  you  argue  or  reprimand  a 
child  at  this  particular  time,  the  attention  of  the  class  goes  to 
that  and  it  is  very  hard  to  get  them  settled  down.     I  think  the 
quicker  you  handle  the  situation,  get  it  taken  care  of,  then  the 
faster  you  can  go  right  on  without  delay  to  the  test. 

A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

The  little  girl,  Audrey,  who  manages  to  make  a  big  commotion  just 
before  a  test  is  an  attention  getter.     But,  among  other  things,  she 
also  breaks  the  concentration  of  the  class,  right  when  I  would  have 
given  the  instructions  for  the  test.     I  wouldn't  let  Audrey  get  her 
papers  up.     I  would  make  her  leave  them  there.     I'd  make  her  sit 
down  and  start  that  test  immediately  and  not  get  the  papers  until 
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the  rest  of  the  class  were  done.     Because  every  minute  that  she 
delays  getting  her  papers  up  means  a  delay  in  the  concentration  in 
the  children  who  are  concentrating  on  the  instructions  you  have 
just  given,  to  start  their  test.     She  can  mess  up  test  scores.  I 
would  say  also  that  Audrey  is  a  class  problem.     That  would  not  be 
the  first  time  she  tried  something.     [Would  you  treat  her  any 
differently  after  it  had  happened  several  times?]    After  the  second 
time,  I  would  tell  Audrey  that  if  anything  happens,  she  is  out  of 
the  room  until  that  test  is  over.     She  may  miss  the  gym  period, 
whatever  I  thought  would  get  her  into  a  different  behavior  pattern. 
As  I  say,  she  is  out  to  get  attention.     If  I  had  her  phone  number, 
I  would  also  contact  her  parents  to  see  what  her  parents  thought  of 
it.     Most  parents  don't  like  a  child  that  messes  up  other  children 
in  a  test  situation.    Also,  she  is  not  going  to  be  ready  to  test. 
She  has  just  got  herself  on  a  nice  high.     She  is  not  going  to 
settle  down  and  do 
what  she  is  supposed  to  do. 

General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses  to  Vignette  6 

Although  we  failed  to  state  explicitly  that  the  depicted  incident  was 
part  of  a  larger  passive  aggressive  syndrome,  more  than  two- thirds  (66)  of  the 
teachers  assumed  that  Audrey's  behavior  was  intentional,  and  63  believed  that 
the  problem  was  generalised.    Most  (89)  were  confident  that  they  could  effect 
change,  although  fewer  than  half  (43)  expected  stable  improvements  and  only  13 
expected  generalized  improvements. 

Only  two  teachers  suggested  offering  rewards  to  Audrey,  but  29  mentioned 
punishment,  most  typically  punitive  isolation  (15).    More  than  half  mentioned 
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supportive  behaviors.     Most  spoke  of  kid-gloves  treatment  when  Audrey  appeared 
to  be  upset  (35).     Others  spoke  of  providing  her  with  instruction  in  how  to 
deal  with  her  concerns  (8)  or  involving  peers  for  support  (6).     Threatening  or 
pressuring  behaviors  were  mentioned  by  32  teachers,  mostly  sDecific  (12)  or 
global  personal  (9)  criticism. 

A  brief  management  response,  such  as  telling  Audrey  to  quickly  pick  up 
the  dropped  materials  or  else  to  leave  them  there  until  after  the  test,  was  the 
most  commonly  mentioned  strategy  for  responding  to  the  depicted  problem  (52) . 
Other  responses  included  prescribing  desired  behavior  (29),  threatening  or 
invoking  punishment  (28),  proscribing  against  misbehavior  (18),  ignoring 
provocative  behavior  (14),  seeking  to  eliminate  the  perceived  source  of  the 
problem  (10),  seeking  to  develop  Audrey's  insight  into  what  she  has  been  doing 
(9),  making  tension  release  comments  (8),  changing  Audrey's  seat  (7),  and 
making  no  response  at  all  or  attempting  to  avoid  dealing  with  the  problem  (7). 
Only  28  teachers  mentioned  long-term  prevention  or  follow-up  strategies,  mostly 
socialization  attempts  (10)  or  attempts  to  shape  improvement  through  attention 
to  Audrey's  desirable  behavior  (9). 

Most  (81)  of  the  teachers  would  make  demands  on  Audrey,  but  only  34 
would  accompany  their  demands  with  rationales.     The  rationales  included  citing 
classroom  rules  (17),  logical  analysis  linking  Audrey's  behavior  to  undesired 
effects  (13),  attempting  to  induce  empathy  for  the  teacher  by  explaining  the 
frustrations  that  Audrey's  behavior  causes  (10),  and  making  a  personal  (try  to 
do  better  so  as  to  please  me)  appeal  (10) . 

The  teachers'  reactions  to  the  depicted  incident  were  coded  for  how  they 
suggested  dealing  with  Audrey's  dropped  papers,  regaining  the  attention  of  the 
class,  and  responding  to  Audrey's  provocative  behavior.     Concerning  the  dropped 
papers,  47  te'achers  would  expect  Audrey  to  pick  up  the  papers  by  herself,  24 
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would  help  her  do  so,  and  7  would  ask  classmates  to  help.     In  addition,  21 
teachers  would  tell  Audrey  to  leave  the  papers  on  the  floor  until  after  the 
test  was  completed. 

To  regain  the  attention  and  control  of  the  class,  40  teachers  would  use 
some  kind  of  signal,  such  as  standing  with  arms  folded  and  a  stern  expression, 
flipping  the  lighc  swirch  off  and  on,  praising  students  who  were  still 
attentive  and  ready  for  the  test,  or  reminding  the  class  about  expectations  for 
behavior  during  test  situations.     In  addition,  25  teachers  would  publicly 
"diagnose,"  scold,  or  punish  Audrey.     Instead  of  making  an  issue  of  the 
inattention  problem  in  this  manner,  35  teachers  would  minimize  attention  to  the 
disruption  and  refocus  the  class  on  the  test  as  quickly  as  possible  (by  seeing 
that  the  papers  were  picked  up  quickly  or  telling  the  student  to  leave  them 
there,  then  giving  brief  reminders  about  concentrating  on  taking  the  test). 

The  majority  (60)  of  the  teachers  would  treat  the  incident  as  a  minor 
accident  and  focus  on  getting  the  class  back  to  the  test  without  addressing  the 
provocative  aspects  of  Audrey's  behavior.     However,  34  would  respond  critically 
or  punitive ly  (criticize  Audrey,  give  her  a  "dirty  look,"  isolate  her  from  the 
class,  require  her  to  make  up  the  test  later  at  recess,  etc.).     In  addition  or 
instead,  13  would  attempt  to  socialize  Audrey  by  getting  her  to  see  that  her 
behavior  causes  problems  for  the  teacher,  herself,  or  the  class  as  a  whole,  and 
12  would  attempt  to  create  peer  pressure  by  labeling  her  behavior  as  unfair  to 
her  classmates  or  indicating  that  time  lost  due  to  her  disruption  would  be 
subtracted  from  time  available  for  the  test  or  for  recess.     A  total  of  36 
teachers  spoke  of  confronting  Audrey  publicly  in  some  way.     Thirty- five 
teachers  spoke  of  moving  closer  to  Audrey  following  the  dropped  papers.  Of 
these,  22  would  come  to  help  her  pick  the  papers  up,  but  13  would  come  to  use 
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physical  proximity  as  a  way  to  provide  additional  pressure  on  her  to  get  the 
papers  picked  up  quickly. 

Most  of  the  teachers  made  assumptions  or  speculations  about  Audrey's 
motives.    A  majority  (70)  viewed  Audrey  as  acting  deliberately,  but  six  viewed 
the  incident  as  purely  an  accident  and  18  said  that  it  might  have  been  an 
accident  or  it  might  have  been  deliberate.     Teachers  who  speculated  about 
Audrey's  possible  motives  usually  assumed  that  she  was  seeking  attention  from 
classmates  (71).     Motives  suggested  in  addition  or  instead  included  attempts  to 
bait  the  teacher  or  test  the  rules  (24) ,  to  get  attention  from  the  teacher 
(18),  or  avoid  the  test  (13). 

The  teachers'  general  lines  of  responses  to  Vignette  6  were  similar  to 
those  reported  by  Brooks,  Newbolt,  and  Archer  (1985)  in  response  to  the 
following  vignette:     "You  are  in  front  of  the  class  in  the  process  of  giving 
instructions  for  an  assignment.     Without  permission,  Joan  goes  to  the  pencil 
sharpener  and  noisily  begins  to  grind  away  at  her  pencil."    Of  the  elementary 
teachers  included  in  that  study,  31  would  direct  a  brief  verbal  reminder  to 
Joan  (about  rules  or  expectations  calling  for  sitting  quietly  and  listening 
when  assignment  instructions  are  given),  18  would  use  physical  proximity,  eye 
contact,  or  nonverbal  gestures  to  pressure  her  to  return  to  her  seat,  7  would 
speak  to  her  at  greater  length  in  a  private  conference,  and  4  would  threaten  or 
invoke  punishment.     None  would  resort  to  isolating  Joan  from  classmates  or 
involving  the  parents,  the  principal,  or  school-based  mental  health 
professions . 

Relationships  Between  Vignette  6  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

Higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  say  that  the  depicted  incident 
was  or  might  have  been  an  accident,  whereas  lower  rated  teachers  were  more 
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likely  to  viev  it  as  a  deliberate  provocation,  part  of  a  broader  pattern. 
Ironically,  the  latter  view  matches  the  implication  that  we  had  intended  to 
build  into  this  vignette.     However,  we  failed  to  do  so --the  vignette  does  not 
state  that  Audrey  is  acting  deliberately  or  that  she  does  this  sort  of  thing 
routinely.     Thus,  given  the  wording  of  the  vignette,  this  finding  is 
understandable.     It  is  one  of  several  findings  indicating  that  higher  rated 
teachers  were  more  likely  to  give  problem  students  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in 
ambiguous  situations,  whereas  lower  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  jump  to 
conclusions  and  assume  deliberate  provocation. 

Lower  rated  teachers'  responses  usually  focused  on  dealing  with  the 
immediate  incident,  without  describing  a  more  systematic  response  to  Audrey. 
These  teachers  were  likely  to  suggest  one  of  two  contrasting  approaches  to  the 
incident.     The  first  was  a  negative  overreaction,  featuring  public 
confrontation  with  Audrey  and  threat  or  imposition  of  punishment.     The  second 
was  underreaction,  in  which  the  teacher  would  simply  wait  for  Audrey  to  finish 
picking  up  the  materials  without  saying  or  doing  anything  else,  or  would 
confine  response  to  a  minimal  comment  and  an  attempt  to  refocus  the  class  on 
the  test  quickly.     The  latter  response  is  widely  recommended  (and  supported  by 
research)  as  a  way  to  respond  to  minor,  fleeting  misbehavior  or  to  nip  a 
potentially  more  serious  problem  in  the  bud  without  losing  the  momentum  of  an 
activity.     In  this  case,  however,  the  momentum  already  was  lost,  and  Audrey's 
behavior  was  provocative  enough  to  call  for  a  more  proactive  response. 

The  only  other  response  coded  more  frequently  for  lower  rated  teachers 
was  having  classmates  help  Audrey  pick  up  the  papers.     Perhaps  this  would 
unnecessa^-lly  prolong  or  enhance  the  disruptive  effect  of  Audrey's  behavior,  or 
reinforce  it  by  providing  her  with  the  wrong  kind  of  peer  attention. 
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Even  though  higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  note  that  the 
incident  was  or  might  have  been  an  accident,  they  suggested  more  systematic 
responses  to  it.     Some  mentioned  ignoring  as  a  possible  strategy,  usually  as 
part  of  a  systematic  attempt  to  shape  improved  behavior.     In  contrast,  lower 
rated  teachers  who  mentioned  ignoring  usually  did  so  in  the  context  of  saying 
that  they  didn't  consider  this  incident  to  be  worth  responding,  to  and  would 
simply  wait  until  Audrey  had  completed  picking  up  the  papers  and  then  resume 
the  test . 

Most  of  the  higher  rated  teachers  would  do  something  more  than  wait  for 
Audrey  to  get  ready  or  make  some  minor  comment  encouraging  her  to  do  so.  Some 
would  move  closer  to  her,  using  physical  proximity  to  pressure  her  to  get  ready 
for  the  test  more  quickly.     Others  would  attempt  to  socialize  her  by  attempting 
to  induce  empathy  or  develop  insight.     That  is,  they  would  use  "I"  messages 
(usually  later  rather  than  on  the  spot)  to  help  her  understand  that  she  causes 
frustrations  to  the  teacher  and  her  classmates  when  she  makes  them  wait  for  her 
unnecessarily . 

Responses  to  Vignette  18 
Vignette  18  reads  as  follows: 

The  class  has  just  been  given  instructions  to  line  up  quickly.  The 
students  comply,  with  the  exception  of  Jack,  who  is  always  the  last 
to  follow  directions.     Jack  remains  at  this  desk,  working  on  a 
drawing.     He  looks  up,  in  the  direction  of  the  line,  then  resumes 
his  work  on  the  drawing. 

Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  Vignette  18 . 
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A  More  Effective  Teacher 

I  would  simply  say  to  Jack,  "I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that  you  are 
so  Interested  in  your  work,  but  we  have  to  get  to  where  we  are 
going,  so  would  you  please  get  in  line  and  join  us  in  the  line?"  I 
think  he  would  do  so.    This  happens  all  along.     [What  if  Jack  did 
this  every  week?]     I  think  over  a  period  of  time,  he  would  begin  to 
get  the  idea  that  when  it  is  time  to  move  from  one  class  to  the 
next,  we  must  stop  one  activity  to  begin  another.     I  would  simply 
just  remind  him  of  this.     No  doubt  it  would  take  a  number  of  times 
because  he  likes  what  he  is  doing  and  he  wants  to  continue  it,  but 
we  have  to  go  on  to  something  else.     I  would  just  remind  him  of 
this.     If  it  took  a  period  of  time  to  get  the  concept  to  him,  then 
that  is  what  I  would  do. 

A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

I  would  tell  Jack  to  get  up,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  and  get  in 
line.     He  is  holding  up  the  whole  class.    And,  if  he  went  back  to 
work  on  his  drawing,  either  I  would  yell  or  I  would  move  the  class 
out  of  the  room  and  I  would  go  back  and  yell  again.     By  this  time, 
he  would  be  moving  too.   .   .   .  Sometimes  you  have  to  use  peer 
pressure.    You  don't  move  the  class  until  Jack  gets  in  line.  And, 
if  it  is  lavatory  time  and  they  are  10  minutes  over  and  they  have 
to  go,  they  will  put  the  pressure  on  Jack  to  move  him  out. 

General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses  to  Vipnette  Ifi 

Most  teachers  recognized  Jack's  problem  behavior  as  stable  (72)  and 
generalized  (71),  but  only  62  viewed  his  behavior  as  fully  controllable  by  him 
and  only  A3  viewed  the  depicted  provocation  as  intentional.    Most  (80)  were 
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confident  that  they  could  effect  improvements  in  Jack's  behavior,  but  only  55 
expected  these  improvements  to  be  stable  and  only  20  expected  them  to 
generalize . 

Only  five  teachers  spoke  of  rewarding  Jack  for  improved  behavior,  but  34 
mentioned  punishment.     Only  39  suggested  supportive  behaviors,  mostly  either 
providing  kid-gloves  treatment  at  times  that  he  seemed  to  need  it  (18)  or 
instructing  him  in  better  ways  to  handle  troublesome  situations  (8).  Finally, 
35  mentioned  threatening  or  pressuring  behaviors,  t3rpically  specific  (9)  or 
global  personal  (9)  criticism  of  Jack  or  attempts  to  involve  peers  to  pressure 
him  (8). 

Six  teachers  said  that  they  would  not  respond  at  all  to  the  depicted 
incident  or  would  attempt  to  avoid  dealing  with  it.     The  rest  suggested  one  or 
more  problem- solving  strategies,  most  notably  brief  management  responses  (54), 
punishment  (35),  prescribing  desired  behavior  (34),  changing  Jack's  seat  or 
social  environment  (16),  proscribing  against  his  misbehavior  (13),  or 
attempting  to  increase  his  insight  (12).    All  but  seven  would  make  behavioral 
change  demands  on  Jack,  although  only  32  would  provide  rationales  for  their 
demands.     Most  would  cite  classroom  rules  (19)  and/or  attempt  to  induce  empathy 
by  explaining  the  problems  that  Jack's  behavior  causes  (19). 

In  response  to  the  immediate  problem,  57  teachers  said  that  they  would 
place  Jack  in  line  physically  or  demand  that  he  get  in  line  in  a  manner  that 
implied  punishment  if  he  refused.     In  addition  or  instead,  17  spoke  of 
excluding  Jack  from  the  group  (requiring  him  to  remain  in  the  room  or  go  to  the 
office  and  miss  out  on  what  the  class  was  about  to  do)  and  14  spoke  of 
encouraging,  or  at  least  allowing,  peers  to  pressure  Jack  by  calling  for  him  to 
line  up  or  expressing  their  frustrations  with  him.     Instead  of  using  these 
direct  pressuring  strategies,  37  would  simply  repeat  requests  to  Jack  that  he 
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get  in  line  or  else  attempt  to  persuade  him  to  do  so  by  pointing  out  that  he  is 
causing  a  problem  for  the  teacher  or  the  class,  reminding  him  that  the  class 
needs  to  be  somewhere  else  now,  etc.     Finally,  13  would  arrange  for  Jack  to 
continue  working  on  his  drawing,  either  by  allowing  him  to  stay  in  the  room  or 
else  to  bring  it  to  where  the  class  was  going  and  work  on  it  there  instead  of 
doing  what  his  classmates  would  be  doing. 

Most  (75)  teachers  mentioned  one  or  more  strategies  for  addressing 
Jack's  more  general  passive  aggression  syndrome.     Of  these,  48  mentioned  power 
assertion  (making  firm  demands  on  Jack,  backed  by  threat  or  implication  of 
punishment  for  noncompliance) ,  22  mentioned  attempts  to  change  his  perceptions 
or  attitudes  during  private  conferences,  12  spoke  of  accommodating  to  his 
special  needs  or  desires  (to  be  the  last  student  in  line,  to  get  advance 
warning  about  upcoming  transitions,  or  to  get  more  opportunities  to  draw),  and 
11  spoke  of  using  instructional  or  shaping  strategies  to  improve  Jack's 
behavior . 

Among  teachers  who  would  request  or  demand  that  Jack  get  in  line,  the 
majority  would  accompany  their  demand  with  some  form  of  rationale,  typically 
telling  Jack  that  he  is  being  unfair  to  the  class  by  keeping  them  all  waiting 
(30) ,  stating  that  the  class  is  now  scheduled  to  go  somewhere  else  and  the 
teacher  ir  not  allowed  to  leave  him  in  the  room  unsupervised  (28) ,  or 
attempting  to  cajole  him  by  asking  him  politely,  reasoning  with  him,  reassuring 
him  that  he  will  get  a  chance  to  finish  the  drawing  later,  etc.  (15). 
Fifty- two  teachers  mentioned  moving  closer  to  Jack,  either  to  physically  guide 
him  into  line  or  to  use  physical  proximity  to  bring  pressure  on  him. 
Twenty-two  said  that  their  response  would  depend  on  the  reasons  for  Jack's 
behavior,  and  named  two  or  more  possible  causes  and  related  response 
strategies. 
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Ratings  of  implied  goals  indicated  that  39  responses  were  confined  to 
the  situation  described  in  the  vignette,  so  that  the  goal  was  merely  to  get 
Jack  in  line.     The  remaining  teachers  suggested  one  or  more  additional  goals: 
Nine  would  accommodate  Jack's  motives  or  desires  (such  as  by  allowing  him  to 
finish  his  picture),  eight  would  acconmiodate  what  they  viewed  as  Jack's  special 
needs  (such  as  for  greater  structure  or  direction  or  advance  warning  about 
upcoming  transitions),  and  53  would  take  actions  to  change  Jack  in  some  way 
(typically  either  by  using  shaping  or  retraining  methods  to  teach  him  to  handle 
transitions  better  and  respond  to  directions  more  promptly,  or,  if  they  viewed 
Jack  as  baiting  them  ,  taking  actions  to  frustrate  and  extinguish  such  behavior 
by  counteracting  it,  refusing  to  make  the  kind  of  response  that  he  is  hoping 
for,  and  preventing  him  from  getting  the  satisfactions  he  anticipates). 

Relationships  Between  Vipnstte  18  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

Lower  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  view  Jack's  behavior  as 
controllable  and  thus  to  hold  him  fully  responsible  for  his  actions.  Their 
responses  tended  to  be  restricted  to  the  depicted  situation,  focused  on  getting 
Jack  into  line  without  dealing  with  his  larger  passive  aggression  problem.  The 
few  teachers  who  said  that  they  would  make  no  response  to  the  situation  or 
would  attempt  to  avoid  dealing  with  it  tended  to  be  lower  rated  teachers.  Most 
lower  rated  teachers  would  respond,  but  their  responses  would  tend  to  be 
restricted  to  brief  managerial  interventions  (telling  Jack  to  get  in  line) , 
perhaps  accompanied  by  threat  of  punishment  for  noncompliance.     These  teachers 
usually  would  not  include  a  rationale  with  their  behavioral  demands  or  follow 
up  with  strategies  designed  to  address  the  larger  problem. 

Higher  rated  teachers  had  the  opposite  pattern.     Even  though  they  were 
more  likely  to  recognize  that  Jack's  behavior  was  part  of  a  larger  passive 
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aggressive  syndrome,  they  were  more  likely  to  suggest  that  he  might  not  be 
fully  able  to  control  his  actions  and  thus  might  not  be  fully  responsible  for 
them.     Their  goals  and  strategies  usually  went  beyond  exerting  control  in  the 
immediate  situation  by  mentioning  training  or  shaping  strategies,  and  their 
behavioral  demands  usually  were  accompanied  by  rationales.     Thus,  higher  rated 
teachers  were  more  likely  to  be  coded  for  supportive  instruction  or  counseling 
strategies:     attempts  to  change  Jack's  attitudes  or  perceptions,  explaining  the 
problems  that  his  behavior  was  causing,  explaining  about  school  schedules  and 
rules,  or  attempting  to  induce  empathy  by  making  him  more  aware  that  he  was 
keeping  the  teacher  and  the  class  waiting.     In  short,  rather  than  only  exerting 
situational  control  over  Jack,  the  higher  rated  teachers  would  try  to  make  him 
understand  why  it  was  important  for  him  to  follow  directions,  and  thus  to  make 
him  more  likely  to  do  so  in  the  future.     Finally,  higher  rated  teachers  were 
more  confident  that  their  interventions  would  elicit  stable  and  generalized 
improvements . 

Comparison  of  Findings  for  Vipnettes  6  and  18 

The  general  pattern  of  responses  to  these  two  vignettes  was  quite 
similar,  as  was  the  pattern  of  contracts  between  higher  rated  and  lower  rated 
teachers.     In  each  case,  lower  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  suggest  doing 
nothing  at  all  or  (especially)  emphasizing  control/pressure  strategies  in  the 
immediate  situation,  whereas  higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  mention 
socialization  or  insight  building  strategies  designed  to  make  Audrey  and  Jack 
more  aware  of  the  problems  that  their  delaying  tactics  cause  for  the  teacher 
and  the  class. 

Higher  rated  teachers'  attributional  inferences  were  better  matched  to 
the  specifics  of  the  wording  of  the  vignettes.    They  were  more  likely  to 
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recognize  that  Jack's  behavior  was  part  of  a  larger  passive  aggressive  syndrome 
but  less  likely  to  infer  this  about  Audrey's  behavior.     Even  so,  in  both  cases 
their  responses  focused  more  on  developing  insight  and  using  other  strategies 
to  induce  larger  changes  in  behavior  patterns,  not  just  on  exerting  control  in 
the  immediate  situation. 

Qualitative  Impressions  and  Examples 
Some  teachers  viewed  the  passive  aggressive  syndrome  as  a  relatively 
minor  problem  and  took  a  low-key  approach  in  responding  to  it.     These  teachers 
were  split  between  those  who  unrealistically  denied  the  problem  and  failed  to 
deal  with  it  and  those  who  recognized  it  accurately  but  believed  that  passive 
aggressive  students  will  come  around  if  you  just  reach  out  to  them.     Most  of 
the  remaining  teachers  viewed  passive  aggression  as  a  much  more  serious 
problem,  tantamount  to  direct  defiance.     These  teachers  were  split  between 
those  who  would  react  very  negatively  by  punishing  these  students  or  trying  to 
embarrass  them  publicly,  and  those  who  would  get  everything  out  on  the  table  in 
a  private  conference,  but  within  the  context  of  a  sincere  attempt  to  find  out 
what  the  problem  is  and  come  to  some  negotiated  agreement.     In  each  of  these 
cases,  the  latter  of  the  pair  appears  to  be  the  better  approach. 

Teachers  who  had  trouble  accepting  the  notion  of  a  child  who  would  be 
deliberately  passive  aggressive  toward  them  tended  to  suggest  that  symptomatic 
behaviors  were  motivated  by  a  desire  for  attention,  were  part  of  an  attempt  to 
establish  dependable  limits  (by  a  child  accustomed  to  inconsistent  discipline 
at  home),  or  represented  indirect  communication  of  home-or  school-  related 
concerns  by  a  child  who  had  not  learned  how  to  communicate  more  directly. 
These  teachers  emphasized  reaching  out  to  these  students  and  establishing  good 
relationships  with  them,  such  as  by  inviting  them  to  stay  after  school  to  help 
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clean  the  chalkboards  and  then  using  that  private  time  to  chat  with  them  about 
their  interests  and  concerns.     Teachers  who  spoke  of  "winning  over"  these 
students  often  claimed  consistent  success,  although  several  admitted  that  the 
students  would  start  the  whole  testing  or  resistance  routine  all  over  again  if 
a  substitute  teacher  came  to  class.     One  teacher  cynically  commented,  "The 
tougher  the  case,  the  more  sweet  talk  they  get  in  September,  the  more  time  they 
get  chosen  to  do  the  little  errands.    You  don't  pick  your  goody-goodies  to  run 
your  errands.    You  pick  the  kids  who  are  going  to  give  you  a  bad  time." 

Teachers  who  emphasized  limit  testing  often  spoke  of  trying  to  socialize 
these  students  to  understand  that  now  that  they  are  in  school  and  a  member  of  a 
group,  they  have  responsibilities  to  the  group.     One  noted  that  a  wise  teacher 
can  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  these  students  often  become  scapegoats 
because  classmates  discover  that  they  are  always  instigating  something  and  thus 
tend  to  blame  them.     She  developed  improved  relationships  with  these  students 
by  defending  them  when  they  were  blamed  unjustly,  even  though  she  was  firm 
about  her  limits  and  prepared  to  hold  these  students  responsible  when  their 
behavior  warranted  it. 

Some  teachers  suggested  that  limit  testers  want  to  be  caught,  and  they 
usually  added  that  it  is  important  to  reassert  your  rules  and  invoke  announced 
sanctions  when  you  do  catch  them.     Several  said  that  you  need  to  be  direct  and 
firm  with  them  in  stating  the  misbehavior  you  have  observed,  lest  they  persist 
in  denying  it  and  engaging  you  in  a  long  but  pointless  debate  about  what 
happened.     One  teacher  commented  on  the  difficulty  of  remaining  consistent  in 
enforcing  limits  on  these  students  and  keeping  yourself  from  responding 
counterproductively  to  their  provocative  behavior:     "It's  hard  to  determine 
whether  these  kids  are  resisting  or  not,  and  it's  hard  to  modify  their 
behaviors  because  you've  got  to  modify  your  behavior." 
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In  this  regard,  several  teachers  said  that  they  let  a  lot  of  little 
things  go  with  passive  aggressive  students  ("If  they  are  always  the  last  in 
line,  let  them  be  the  last  in  line,  so  long  as  they  are  there.").  Also, 
several  mentioned  the  importance  of  voice  tone  and  manner:     Avoid  potential 
power  struggles  by  speaking  in  a  soft  or  conversational  voice,  embed  your 
demands  within  longer  chatter,  and  don't  issue  direct  orders  to  them.  Where 
feasible,  treat  them  as  if  they  have  created  a  problem  inadvertently  rather 
than  deliberately. 

Many  teachers,  but  especially  lower  rated  teachers,  spoke  of  attempting 
to  negate  the  value  (to  the  child)  of  passive  aggressive  behaviors  by  seeing 
that  the  student  did  not  enjoy  the  anticipated  rewards  from  them.     Thus,  they 
might  keep  a  child  in  during  recess  or  after  school  in  response  to  foot 
dragging  that  caused  a  significant  delay  in  getting  started  on  or  making  a 
transition  between  activities.    Or,  they  might  create  peer  pressure,  such  as  by 
observing  publicly  that  the  student  is  holding  up  the  class.     Other  "frustrate 
the  goal  of  the  behavior"  suggestions  included:     If  they  dawdle  in  the  halls, 
take  their  hand  and  make  them  walk  with  you;  if  they  make  things  to  play  with 
or  throw,  require  them  to  stay  after  school  and  keep  making  these  things  until 
they  are  satiated;  if  they  mar  a  book,  require  them  to  use  that  book 
thereafter;  and  if  they  mar  other  property,  require  them  to  clean  up  or  repair 
the  damage  as  much  as  possible  and  perhaps  to  do  additional  maintenance  work. 

A  few  teachers  talked  about  going  out  of  their  way  to  find  a  punishment 
that  would  hit  these  students  hard,  such  as  leaving  them  home  from  a  class  trip 
or  requiring  them  to  spend  some  time  in  a  classroom  in  a  lower  grade  level. 
These  teachers  tended  to  say  that  they  disliked  passive  aggressive  students 
even  more  than  hostile -aggressive  or  defiant  ones,  because  at  least  the  latter 
students  are  open  about  their  emotions  and  "you  can  deal  with  them."  One 
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teacher  admitted  that  she  disliked  these  children  so  much  that  she  made  them  an 
exception  to  her  rule  against  tattling.     She  told  her  class  that  the  one  time 
she  wanted  them  to  tattle  was  "If  you  see  somebody  doing  something  that  they 
and  you  know  is  really  v?rong  and  they  are  doing  it  in  a  sneaky  way,   in  a  way  to 
get  by  with  something." 

More  effective  teachers  who  favored  private  conferences  featuring  direct 
confrontation  about  misbehavior  followed  by  negotiation  of  solutions  often 
spoke  of  working  out  a  deal  with  the  student,  noting  that  they  were  going  to  be 
together  five  hours  each  day  and  would  have  to  get  along.     They  might  suggest 
possible  changes  or  invite  the  child  to  do  so,  being  prepared  to  go  along  with 
any  that  were  feasible  (such  as  instituting  a  private  signal  to  use  when  the 
child  is  behaving  inappropriately  or  agreeing  to  be  responsive  when  the  child 
requests  time  out  or  some  other  form  of  support) . 

A  few  teachers  said  that  passive  aggressive  students  are  more  likely  to 
be  girls  than  boys,  whom  they  viewed  as  more  likely  to  be  directly  defiant. 
One  spoke  of  using  humor  ("You're  up  to  your  old  tricks  again,  I'll  have  to  put 
you  in  a  cage.")  as  a  way  to  lighten  her  tone  when  intervening  with  these 
students,  saying  that  "If  it  is  a  kid  who  responds  to  it,  he  will  quit  hassling 
you  and  straighten  up  just  because  he  likes  you- -the  game  might  change  into 
something  else  that  is  less  damaging."    Another  suggested  that  persistent 
passive  aggression  directed  at  her  was  a  sign  that  she  might  be  treating  the 
child  inappropriately,  so  she  would  try  to  analyze  her  interactions  with  the 
child  and  seek  to  improve  them. 

One  teacher's  interview  contained  several  interesting  observations  about 
passive  aggressive  students.     First,  although  she  asked  them  to  run  errands  and 
do  other  things  to  build  up  a  relationship  with  them  and  communicate 
acceptance,  she  didn't  want  this  to  become  obvious  to  the  rest  of  the  class  or 
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be  seen  by  the  student  as  a  reward  for  passive  aggressive  behavior.  Therefore 
she  delayed  the  interval  between  the  child's  provocation  and  her  errand 
request,  attempting  to  avoid  letting  the  child  see  any  connection  between  them 
Second,  she  was  careful  to  be  genuine  in  reaching  out  to  these  children  with 
praise  or  compliments ,  fearing  that  they  or  others  in  the  class  would  realize 
it  when  she  was  not  genuine.    Third,  although  she  projected  positive  affect 
toward  these  students,  she  was  careful  about  touching  them  physically  because 
many  of  them  respond  poorly  to  this  approach. 

In  responding  to  Vignette  6,  many  teachers  did  not  recognize  Audrey's 
behavior  as  chronic  and  provocative  in  intent,  but  even  many  of  those  who  did 
said  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  ignore  it  and  get  on  with  the  test.  Some 
would  just  persist  with  the  test  and  have  Audrey  miss  an  item  or  two  or  be 
forced  to  catch  up  (if  it  were  just  a  weekly  test).  If  it  were  a  standardized 
test,  they  would  get  her  and  the  rest  of  the  class  settled  down  before 
proceeding.     One  teacher  would  both  pretend  that  she  viewed  Audrey's  behavior 
as  accidental  and  help  her  pick  up  the  materials,  not  only  as  a  way  to  get  on 
with  the  test  more  quickly  but  also  as  a  way  to  deprive  Audrey  of  satisfaction 
in  provoking  her.     Others  spoke  of  taking  punitive  action  against 
Audrey- -requiring  her  to  sit  on  the  floor,  writing  a  note  to  her  mother  about 
this  and  related  incidents,  or  removing  her  from  class  and  requiring  her  to 
take  the  test  after  school.     Suggested  verbal  responses  included  "You've  won 
your  award,  so  sit  down  and  get  ready  for  the  test,"  "Were  you  feeling 
neglected  because  we  weren't  paying  enough  attention  to  you  today?"  "Well, 
you've  had  a  little  attention  now,"  and  "When  you  finish,  I'll  start." 

Many  teachers  who  would  ignore  Audrey  or  respond  minimally  to  her 
provocation  nevertheless  would  make  an  issue  of  Jack's  behavior.     They  viewed 
his  failure  to  follow  directions  as  a  form  of  defiance,  so  they  suggested  such 
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responses  as  warning  him  to  get  in  line  before  they  counted  to  five  or  ten, 
leaving  him  or  sending  him  to  the  office  if  the  class  was  headed  toward 
something  that  he  would  like  to  do,  tearing  up  his  drawing  and  throwing  it  away 
if  he  didn't  get  in  line,  sending  his  drawing  home  with  a  note  telling  his 
parents  that  this  is  what  he  did  instead  of  what  he  was  supposed  to  be  doing, 
or  announcing  to  the  class  that  time  spent  waiting  for  Jack  would  be  lost  from 
recess.     Some  teachers  said  that  if  the  class  was  headed  toward  something 
important,  they  would  make  sure  that  Jack  got  into  line  quickly,  but  if  the 
class  was  headed  toward  something  less  important,  they  might  consider  leaving 
him  or  arranging  for  him  to  continue  working  on  his  paper.     Others  said  that 
they  would  cut  Jack  more  slack  earlier  in  the  year  or  on  a  day  when  they  were 
feeling  good,  but  not  later  in  the  year  when  he  knew  better  or  on  a  day  when 
their  tolerance  for  such  behavior  was  limited. 

Finally,  some  teachers  would  respond  neutrally  or  even  supportively  to 
Jack,  suggesting  that  perhaps  he  hadn't  heard  the  original  directions  or  that 
he  needed  special  consideration.     Some  would  reassure  him  that  he  would  be  able 
to  finish  his  paper  later.     Others  would  begin  to  give  him  advance  warning  of 
upcoming  transitions,  designate  him  to  be  the  first  or  the  last  in  line  for 
awhile,  or  tell  him  that  they  were  pleased  to  see  that  he  wanted  to  do  his  work 
but  that  right  now  he  needed  to  join  the  line  to  leave  the  room.     One  teacher 
used  a  special  humorous  "hey  ho"  call  in  situations  like  this,  both  as 
shorthand  and  as  a  way  to  avoid  issuing  direct  orders.     Finally,  one  teacher 
would  tell  Jack  "You  miss  a  lot  of  good  things  if  you  don't  listen"  if  he 
frequently  told  her  that  he  hadn't  heard  a  direction. 
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Discussion 

The  response  strategies  recommended  by  higher  rated  teachers  squared 
well  with  the  recommendations  from  the  research  literature  reviewed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter,  although  each  set  of  recommendations  contained 
several  ideas  that  the  other  did  not.     Our  findings  suggest  that  the  keys  to 
successful  coping  with  passive  aggressive  students  are  first  to  recognize  their 
passive  aggressive  sjmdrome  accurately  and  then  to  follow  up  with  appropriate 
problem- investigation  and  problem- solving  strategies. 

Accurate  recognition  of  the  passive  aggressive  syndrome  is  not  always 
easy,  because  passive  aggressive  students  express  their  anger  in  subtle  and 
indirect  ways.     You  may  be  aware  of  having  various  problems  with  them  but  fail 
to  see  that  these  seemingly  separate  problems  are  symptoms  of  a  core  syndrome. 
Also,  even  if  you  notice  the  connections,  you  may  find  it  threatening  to  think 
that  passive  aggressive  students  might  be  angry  with  you  and  expressing  this 
anger  in  subtle  ways,  so  you  may  interpret  the  sjmdrorae  inaccurately  (e.g.,  as 
immaturity  or  attention  seeking).     Thus,  the  passive  aggression  syndrome  is 
worth  keeping  in  mind  as  a  possible  explanation  behind  the  behavior  of  students 
who  consistently  create  problems  for  you  which  are  miscellaneous  in  form  but 
exasperating  in  effect. 

Once  the  syndrome  is  recognized,  it  is  important  to  respond  to  it  by 
using  instruction  and  support  strategies.     This  was  emphasized  by  the  higher 
rated  teachers,  who  recognized  the  need  for  socialization  and  problem  solving 
efforts  with  passive  aggressive  students.     They  avoided  the  mistakes  of,  on  one 
hand,  failing  to  recognize  and  address  the  angry  or  resentful  feelings  behind 
various  passive  aggressive  symptoms  and  thus  not  taking  them  seriously,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  overreacting  to  them  with  inappropriately  resentful  or  punitive 
responses . 
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Thus,  an  effective  response  to  passive  aggressive  students  depends  on 
recognizing  the  anger  underlying  their  behavior  but  not  letting  this  make  you 
become  angry  yourself.     Instead,  observe  and  talk  to  these  students  to 
determine  more  specifically  what  is  bothering  them,  communicate  your  interest 
in  seeing  them  enjoy  school  and  helping  them  to  succeed  there,  help  them  to 
gain  insight  into  their  behavior,  solicit  their  suggestions  for  change  and 
follow  through  on  those  that  are  feasible,  and  encourage  them  to  come  and  tell 
you  if  something  is  bothering  them.     If  you  do  these  things  consistently, 
passive  aggressive  students  will  begin  to  relate  to  you  more  as  a  trusted  and 
valued  resource  person,  and  less  as  a  resented  authority  figure. 
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Table  9.1 

Passive-Aggressive  Interview:    Number  of  Teachers  Coded  for  Each  Category 
and  Directions  of  Significant  Relationships  with  Effectiveness  Ratings 


N 


Coding  Category 


7+ 

5 
12+ 

5 
18 
13+ 


A.  General  Problem- Solving  Approaches 

46-        Control/suppress  undesirable  behavior  (as  sole  approach) 
5         Shape  desirable  behavior 

Eliminate  problem:  instruction/modeling/help 
Help  student  cope  with  problem  (but  not  eliminate  it) 
Identify  and  treat  external  causes 

Insight  (help  student  to  recognize  and  understand  the  problem  behavior) 
Appeal/persuade/change  attitudes 

Encourage/reassure/build  self -concept/provide  supportive  environment 

B.  Specific  Problem- Solving  Strategies 
42-        Ignore  (in  an  attempt  to  extinguish) 

Minimal  intervention/redirect 

Inhibit  through  physical  proximity /voice  control/eye  contact 
Support  through  physical  proximity  or  voice  control 
Time  out  for  extinction  or  removal  purposes 
Threaten/punish 

Proscribing:     limits,  roles,  expectations 
Appeal/persuade 


21+ 
19 
6 
17- 
46- 
57 
18- 
14+ 


22 


Prescribing/telling/instructing/eliciting  guidelines  for  appropriate 
behavior 

Praise 
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N 
11 
7 

9+ 

7 
15 
11 
14 
19 

9 
13 


Coding  Category 


Reward 

Kid- gloves  treatment 
Eliminate  source  of  problem 
Build  self-concept 

Build  a  close  personal  relationship  with  the  student 
Change  the  student's  social  environment 
Involve  peers  to  pressure  or  punish 
Involve  parents  for  support  or  problem  solving 
Involve  parents  to  pressure  or  punish 

Involve  school-based  authority  figures  or  professionals  to  support  or 
problem  solve 

6         Involve  school -based  authority  figures  or  professionals  to  pressure  or 
punish 

6+       Provide  academic  help 
C.     Long-Term  Strategies 

37         Try  to  improve  student's  attitudes  toward  teacher  or  school  generally 

(build  better  relationship,  provide  praise  or  affection,  plan  activities 
around  student's  interests,  etc.) 


14 

19 
11 

66 

36 


Provide  extra  attention  (with  emphasis  on  rewarding  desirable  behavior 
while  minimizing  reactions  to  passive-aggressive  behavior) 

Place  student  into  responsibility  or  leadership  roles 

Counteraction:     See  that  the  student  does  not  gain  the  intended 
satisfactions  from  the  passive -aggressive  behavior 

Confrontation:     Direct  discussion  with  the  student  about  the  passive - 
aggressive  behavior 

Power  assertion:  Set  firm  limits  on  the  behavior,  backed  with  punishment 
if  necessary 


2-.  Purpose  or  Content  of  Discussion  with  Student 

25         Intimidate:    Warn  or  threaten  the  student  against  repetition  of  the 
behavior  problem 
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Coding  Category 


11         Justify  authority:     Explain  teacher  and  student  roles  in  an  attempt  to  make 
the  student  see  why  he  or  she  should  cooperate 

11         Empathy/fairness  appeal:     Emphasize  that  the  student  would  not  like  to  be 
treated  the  way  he  or  she  is  treating  the  teacher 

10         "I"  statements 


25         Communicate  awareness  of  what  the  student  is  up  to  (usually  with  the 
implication  that  the  student  will  be  watched  closely  in  the  future) 

28+        Seek  reasons:    Ask  passive -aggressive  students  why  they  act  as  they  do, 

either  in  a  genuine  attempt  to  understand  them  better  or  to  allow  them  an 
opportunity  to  ventilate  their  angry  feelings 

E.     Control/Power  Assertion  Emphasis 

54-        Intimidate:     Make  students  believe  that  the  negative  consequences  of 

passive-aggressive  behavior  will  exceed  whatever  benefits  they  could  derive 
from  it 

9         Nip  it  in  the  bud:     Teacher  believes  that  the  key  to  dealing  with  these 
students  is  to  come  on  strong  early  and  end  their  passive-aggressive 
tendencies  before  they  become  entrenched 

10  Vigilance:     Teacher  intends  to  keep  a  close  eye  on  these  students  and  come 
down  on  them  the  moment  they  get  out  of  line 

11  Consistency/follow  through:     Stresses  need  to  be  consistent  in  making 
demands  on  these  students  and  following  through  with  consequences  when 
necessary 

14         Same  treatment  for  all:     Teacher  stresses  the  need  to  enforce  rules  with 
passive-aggressive  students  but  also  to  make  them  see  that  they  are  not 
being  singled  out  or  picked  on 

Li  Why  Do  Passive  Aggressi/e  Students  Act  as  They  Do? 

13         No  explanation  offered 


37         They  are  seeking  the  teacher's  attention 

8  Inappropriate  assignments 

21         They  are  baiting  the  teacher  or  testing  limits 

15         Authority/control  problems:     They  seek  to  control  others  or  resist  attempts 
to  exert  authority  over  them 

9  Anger  at  teacher  for  real  or  imagined  mistreatment 
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N         Coding  Category  

18         Personal  problems/pressures  in  the  home  or  the  students'  personal  lives  are 
spilling  over  into  the  classroom 

27         Unsocialized/unaware:    They  don't  realize  that  their  behavior  causes 
problems  for  the  teacher  or  their  classmates 

G.  Strategies  Rejected  as  Ineffective 

11  Ignore  the  problem  or  delay  responding  for  too  long 
30         Lecture,  nag,  yell,  threaten,  punish 

21         Emotional  overreactions  by  the  teacher 

H.  Teacher's  Motivation 

31-        Survival/concern  about  self 

20         Instructional  concerns 

47         Group  functioning  or  safety 

24+       Concern  about  the  problem  student 

14         Personal  irritation  or  anger 

Li — Teacher's  Attempt  to  Gather  More  Information  About  the  Student  or  the  Problem 
Behavior 

31-        No  information  gathering  mentioned 
35+       Observe  the  student  in  class 
32+       Interview  the  student 

12  Interview  parents  or  siblings 
8+       Interview  peers 

7         Get  information  from  school  records,  past  teachers,  the  principal 
J .  Miscellaneous 

21+       Teacher  would  get  information  from  the  student  before  taking  action 

62         Teacher's  response  includes  long-term  prevention  or  solution  strategies 
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N         Coding  Category  

20         Teacher's  response  includes  different  strategies  for  different  subtjrpes  of 
the  problem 

48-        Teacher's  response  includes  mention  of  punishment 
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CHAPTER  10.     DEFIANT  STUDENTS 
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Like  aggression  directed  against  peers,  defiance  of  teachers  is  often 
part  of  a  larger  conduct  disorder  that  subsumes  various  forms  of  hostility  and 
aggression  in  childhood  and  develops  into  juvenile  delinquency  and  criminality 
later.     However,  some  children  are  not  so  much  generally  hostile  and  aggressive 
as  they  are  resistant  to  attempts  to  impose  control  over  them.     They  display 
what  the  American  Psychiatric  Association  (1987)  described  as  oppositional 
defiant  disorder: 

A  pattern  of  negativistic ,  hostile,  and  defiant  behavior  without 
the  more  serious  violations  of  the  basic  rights  of  others  that  are 
seen  in  Conduct  Disorder.   .   .   .  Children  with  this  disorder 
commonly  are  argumentative  with  adults,  frequently  lose  their 
temper,  swear,  and  are  often  angry,  resentful,  and  easily  annoyed 
by  others.     They  frequently  actively  defy  adult  requests  or  rules 
and  deliberately  annoy  other  people.     They  tend  to  blame  others  for 
their  own  mistakes  or  difficulties.     (p.  56) 

Reeves,  Werry,  Elkind,  and  Zametkin  (1987)  found  that  conduct  disorders 
and  oppositional  defiant  disorders  were  common  among  children  referred  for 
assessment  due  to  behavior  problems,  and  that  these  two  syndromes  often 
occurred  together  or  in  combination  with  other  syndromes  such  as  attention 
deficit  hyperactive  disorders.     Of  108  children  assessed,  only  four  displayed  a 
conduct  disorder  alone  and  only  two  displayed  an  oppositional  defiant  disorder 
alone.     Home  and  Sayger  (1990)  reported  similar  findings. 

Patterns  of  oppositional  and  defiant  behavior  typically  begin  as 
reactions  to  ineffective  parenting  (Frick,  1994;  Home  &  Sayger,  1990; 
Patterson,  1982;  Schaefer  &  Millman,  1981).     The  parents  may  either  fail  to 
articulate  clear  expectations  and  impose  needed  limits  or  else  impose  limits  in 
ways  that  are  authoritarian  and  punitive  rather  than  instructive.     Even  more 
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likely,  the  parents  vacillate  unpredictably  between  these  extremes  or  else 
cannot  agree  and  frequently  come  into  conflict  over  expectations  for  the  child. 
Vague  and  inconsistent  expectations  leave  children  unclear  about  how  to  please 
their  parents,  and  to  the  extent  that  the  parents  are  authoritarian,  they  erode 
their  children's  motivation  to  attempt  to  please  them.     The  children  begin  to 
ignore  parental  wishes,  to  exploit  parental  inconsistencies,  and  to  wear  down 
the  parents  through  oppositional  behavior.     This  pattern  of  resistance  to 
parents  then  generalizes  to  other  adult  authority  figures,  notably  teachers. 

Suggestions  for  Coping  With  Defiance  in  the  Classroom 

Treatments  developed  for  working  with  oppositional  and  defiant  children 
have  focused  more  on  parents  than  teachers.     Typically  they  involve  either  or 
both  of  two  strategies:     teaching  the  parents  to  be  more  authoritative  and  less 
authoritarian  or  laissez-faire  in  their  general  socialization  and  discipline 
practices,  and  teaching  them  to  use  behavior  modification  methods  that  feature 
clear  expectations  and  limits  backed  by  contingent  rewards  and  punishments. 
These  approaches  have  achieved  some  success  in  changing  both  parents  and 
children.     They  often  feature  a  home-school  collaboration  component  calling  for 
the  teacher  to  send  home  daily  or  weekly  reports  on  the  child's  behavior  at 
school,  which  the  parents  follow  up  by  delivering  or  withholding  reinforcements 
(Home  &  Sayger,  1990). 

Advice  to  teachers  also  typically  features  authoritative  socialization 
practices  backed  by  sanctions  as  needed.     Good  and  Brophy  (1994)  emphasized  the 
importance  of  remaining  calm  in  conflict  situations  and  resisting  the  natural 
tendency  to  get  angry  and  strike  back  at  defiant  students  with  a  show  of  force 
designed  to  show  them  that  they  "can't  get  away  with  it."    By  pausing  a  moment 
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before  responding  to  defiance,  you  gain  time  to  control  your  temper  and  think 
about  what  to  do  before  acting,  and  during  this  time  the  mood  of  the  defiant 
student  may  change  from  anger  and  bravado  to  fear  and  contrition.     Good  and 
Brophy  go  on  to  suggest  that  when  you  do  act,  do  so  decisively,  although  in  a 
calm  and  quiet  manner.     If  possible,  remove  the  defiant  student  for  a  private 
conference  or  schedule  one  for  later  in  the  day.     Perhaps  say  something  such  as 
"I  can  see  that  something  is  very  wrong  here  and  that  we'd  better  do  something 
about  it  before  it  gets  worse."    Stating  that  the  matter  will  be  dealt  with  in 
a  private  conference  tells  the  class  that  you  will  handle  the  situation,  yet 
does  not  humiliate  the  defiant  student  or  incite  further  defiance.    You  can 
even  afford  to  let  the  student  "get  in  the  last  word,"  because  you  will  take  up 
the  matter  again  later. 

Defiant  acts  usually  culminate  a  build-up  of  anger  and  frustration  in 
the  student,  so  it  is  a  good  idea  to  begin  conferences  with  defiant  students  by 
..inviting  them  to  express  their  concerns  and  then  hearing  them  out  before  you 
attempt  to  respond  to  the  points  they  raise  or  move  on  to  your  own  agenda. 
This  will  allow  you  to  get  the  full  picture,  to  gain  time  to  think  about  what 
you  are  hearing,  and  if  feasible,  to  make  a  good  start  on  improving  the  overall 
situation  by  agreeing  to  accommodate  legitimate  concerns.     Then  go  on  to  deal 
with  the  conflict  situation  and  perhaps  to  clarify  other  things  as  well  (e.g., 
for  students  who  wrongly  complain  of  being  picked  on,  point  out  that  you  are 
merely  asking  them  to  follow  the  same  rules  that  all  of  your  students  are 
expected  to  follow) .    Make  it  clear  that  certain  expectations  are  nonnegotiable 
and  related  limits  will  be  enforced,  but  also  express  concern  for  these 
students  and  a  desire  to  treat  them  fairly.     Incidents  of  defiance  can  be 
blessings  in  disguise  because  they  bring  smoldering  problems  out  into  the  open. 
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Well -managed  conferences  following  these  incidents  :  hould  leave  defiant 
students  receptive  to  developing  a  more  constructive  relationship  with  you. 

Advice  about  minimizing  incidents  of  defiance  typically  boils  down  to 
consistent  use  of  the  principles  for  effective  classroom  management  described 
in  Chapter  1,  and  advice  about  responding  effectively  to  those  incidents  that 
do  occur  typically  boils  down  to  consistent  use  of  the  socialization  and 
conflict  resolution  principles  described  in  Chapter  2.     Swift  and  Spivack 
(1975)  suggested  that  defiant  students  need:     (1)  structure  and  clarity  about 
expectations;   (2)  an  improved  personal  relationship  with  the  teacher;  (3) 
opportunities  to  air  their  feelings  about  school  demands;   (4)  instruction  in 
alternative  ways  of  thinking  and  behaving;  and  (5)  instruction  in  ways  of 
handling  emotional  pressures  and  heading  off  loss  of  control.     These  authors 
also  suggested  inviting,  and  where  feasible  accepting,  defiant  students' 
suggestions  about  alternative  ways  for  them  to  accomplish  goals  or  for  you  to 
make  their  school  experience  more  rewarding;  making  it  clear  that  you  are 
trying  to  help  them  succeed  and  not  to  embarrass  or  invoke  sanctions  against 
them;  speaking  of  "our"  rules  rather  than  "my"  rules  or  the  school's  rules; 
ignoring  minor  negativistic  behaviors;  reinforcing  positive  behaviors  and 
accomplishments;  holding  periodic  conferences  in  which  you  note  their  progress 
in  addition  to  citing  areas  in  need  of  improvement;  and  arranging  for  them  to 
come  to  you  and  request  a  private  conference  or  a  calming  time  out  if  they 
should  begin  to  become  upset  and  fear  loss  of  control. 

Along  with  emphasizing  these  same  general  principles,  other  authors  have 
contributed  additional  suggestions.     Thompson  and  Rudolph  (1992)  suggested 
interpreting  the  goal  of  defiant  behavior  to  the  student  ("Could  it  be  that  you 
would  like  to  show  me  that  you  are  boss?").     When  asked  during  a  helping- 
oriented  conference  (not  during  or  immediately  following  serious  conflict) , 
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such  questions  open  the  door  for  non- judgmental  discussion  of  the  student's 
motives  and  for  planning  better  ways  of  meeting  needs.     They  also  suggested 
looking  for  patterns:     If  defiant  incidents  are  concentrated  in  particular 
situations  (e.g.,  when  you  publicly  warn  the  student  to  finish  an  assignment 
quickly  or  you  will  impose  some  punishment) ,  you  might  be  able  to  change  your 
behavior  and  help  the  student  to  handle  these  situations  more  effectively 
(e.g.,  by  privately  delivering:  a  friendly  reminder  that  time  is  running  out). 

Drawing  from  Assertive  Discipline  and  other  sources,  Mclntyre  (1989) 
suggested  ways  to  bring  pressure  on  defiant  students:    Make  it  clear  that 
assignments  must  be  completed  before  the  student  will  be  allowed  to  do  other 
things  or  go  home;  make  a  'jhow  of  writing  notations  in  your  grade  book  when  the 
student  is  uncooperative;  tape  record  the  student  during  defiant  incidents  and 
discuss  the  tape  later;  ask  the  student  to  write  a  letter  explaining  his 
behavior  to  you  and  to  his  parents;  and  isolate  him  or  send  him  to  the  office 
if  necessary.     However,  Mclntyre  also  cautioned  against  making  threats  that  you 
do  not  intend  to  follow  through  on,  and  he  emphasized  various  preventive  and 
problem- solving  strategies:     use  private  messages  or  prearranged  signals  to 
minimize  public  confrontations;  during  time  outs,  have  the  student  list  or  role 
play  more  appropriate  responses  to  the  situation  and  prepare  to  discuss  these 
with  you  later;  discuss  with  the  student  which  forms  of  expression  of  anger  are 
acceptable  and  which  are  not;  make  a  special  effort  to  get  the  student  settled 
down  each  morning  by  greeting  him  positively  and  overlooking  minor  misbehav- 
iors; avoid  imposing  sanctions  without  prior  warning;  and  become  aware  of  the 
student's  personal  values  so  that  you  can  appeal  to  them  in  seeking  to 
socialize  him. 
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In  summary,  the  literature  is  remarkably  consistent  concerning  the 
reasons  why  children  develop  oppositional  behavior  patterns  and  the  strategies 
that  teachers  might  use  for  coping  with  them  in  the  classroom.     It  recommends 
authoritative  socialization  practices  and  the  kinds  of  crisis  intervention  and 
conflict  resolution  strategies  emphasized  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  this 
book.     In  addition,  authors  typically  advise  teachers  to  build  good  personal 
relationships  with  these  students,  avoid  power  struggles,  and  accommodate  to 
their  needs  to  a  degree  by  ignoring  minor  provocations  and  helping  them  to 
learn  better  ways  of  handling  their  feelings,  while  at  the  same  time  being 
clear  in  stating  limits  and  consistent  in  enforcing  them. 

Responses  to  the  General  Strategy  Interview 
Defiant  students  were  described  to  the  teachers  as  follows: 
These  children  resist  authority  and  carry  on  a  power  struggle  with  the 
teacher.    They  want  to  have  their  way  and  not  be  told  what  to  do.  They 

a.  resist  verbally  by 

1.  saying  "You  can't  make  me." 

2.  saying  "You  can't  tell  me  what  to  do." 

3 .  making  derogatory  comments  about  teacher  to  others . 

b.  resist  nonverbally  by 

1.  frowning,  grimacing,  mimicking  teacher. 

2.  posturing  with  arms  folded,  hands  on  hips,  foot  stomping. 

3.  looking  away  when  being  spoken  to. 

4.  laughing  at  inappropriate  times. 

5.  sometimes  being  physically  violent  toward  teacher. 

6.  deliberately  doing  what  teacher  says  not  to  do. 
Here  is  how  two  teachers  respond  to  this  description. 
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A  More  Effective  Teacher 

Children  who  resist  authority  and  constantly  carry  on  a  power 
struggle  with  not  just  the  teacher,  but  probably  most  adults  in  a 
position  of  authority,  have  had  inconsistent  discipline,  perhaps 
have  not  had  an  adult  model  or  the  significant  adults  in  their  life 
have  not  been  consistent  in  how  they  deal  with  that  child,  have  not 
presented  a  model  the  child  can  look  up  to.     I  think  a  lot  of  this 
comes  from  the  home  situation.     If  the  child  behaves  that  way,  the 
parent  might  ignore  it  and  say  very  little  about  it,  and  perhaps 
the  next  time  around  might  be  very  physical,  very  punitive,  so  that 
these  children  have  inconsistent  treatment.     I  think  with  children 
like  this  the  first  thing  you  have  to  do  is,  if  at  all  possible, 
remain  calm  because  when  they're  saying  things  like,   "You  can't 
make  me.     I'm  not  gonna  do  what  you  told  me  to  do,"  if  you  come 
back  emotional,  then  they're  more  likely  to  think  "Hey,  I've  got 
you  going.     You're  in  the  exact  position  where  I  want  you."  I'm 
sure  that  these  children  by  making  statements  like  this  have 
frequently  gotten  their  own  way  when  perhaps  they  really  didn't 
want  to,  but  rather  than  the  adult  putting  their  foot  down  and 
saying,  "I'm  sorry,  that's  the  way  it  is  and  you're  gonna  have  to 
accept  it  and  deal  with  it,"  has  given  in  to  their  demands.     So  I 
think  first  of  all  you  must  be  consistent  with  them,  very 
consistent  in  the  way  you  deal  with  their  misbehavior.     By  being 
consistent,  by  staying  in  control  of  yourself,  I  think  it's  a 
starting  point  and  perhaps  the  child  can  begin  to  have  some  respect 
for  you.     Once  that  has  begun,  your  chances  of  controlling  their 
behavior  increases.     I  think  a  lot  of  it  is  just  lack  of  respect, 
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lack  of  being  taught  to  respect  adults  in  general.     In  terms  of 
resisting  non-verbally ,  frowning,  making  fun,  I  think  some  of  those 
behaviors,  like  laughing  at  inappropriate  times,  looking  away  when 
spoken  to,  making  faces,  if  you  don't  make  a  big  deal  of  it,  the 
frequency  of  those  actions  drops  off.    A  lot  of  kids  will  take  any 
kind  of  attention  they  can  get,  negative  or  positive,  and  if 
they're  frowning,  maybe  mocking  what  you're  saying,  mimicking  you 
and  you're  getting  all  upset  about  it,  you're  only 'reinforcing  that 
behavior.     You're  giving  them  the  kind  of  response  that  they  want, 
so  I  have  found  for  myself  that  frequently  you  can  just  ignore  that 
kind  of  thing.     If  you  can  encourage  the  other  children  to  ignore 
it,  to  not  reinforce  it  at  all,  that  sort  of  thing  drops.     In  terms 
of  being  physically  violent  toward  a  teacher,  I've  never  really  had 
to  deal  with  that.     I've  never  had  a  child  like  hit  or  kick  me.  I 
guess  the  first  thing  to  do  would  be  just  to  restrain  them. 
Obviously  I  don't  think  you  should  hit  them  back  because  then 
you're  doing  exactly  what  you're  getting  after  them  about.     I  think 
that's  one  of  the  biggest  reasons  not  to  punish  children 
physically.     It  sets  a  bad  example,  a  bad  model  for  them  to  follow. 
In  terms  of  children  who  deliberately  do  what  the  teacher  tells 
them  not  to  do,  I  guess  maybe  as  firmly  as  possible  insist  that 
they  do  it,  and  if  they  do  not,  deprive  them  of  privileges,  take 
something  away.   ...  I  definitely  feel  that  these  children  would 
need  counseling  to  see  just  where  the  problem  came  from,  where  they 
feel  such  a  need  to  resist  authority.     If  you  can  pinpoint  where 
the  problem  originated,  then  you  might  have  a  better  chance  of 
working  and  solving  it.     It's  definitely  a  kind  of  problem  where  I 
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think  that  the  teacher,  child,  counselor,  and  the  parents,  and 
perhaps  even  the  principal  would  have  to  work  on  it  together.  I 
think  if  the  child  is  that  openly  rebellious,  it's  pretty  serious. 
I  have  never  taken  this  sort  of  thing  lightly  when  I've  had 
children  like  this.     I  have  usually  looked  for  counseling  help  for 
the  child  and  I've  also  tried  to  enlist  the  help  of  the  parents. 
If  you  can  get  the  parents  to  be  open  about  what  the  parent-child 
relationship  is  in  the  home,  you  can  start  to  get  a  handle  on  it. 
I  think  problems  like  this  originate  in  the  home  rather  than  the 
classroom.     [Are  you  talking  about  mental  health  counseling  or  a 
counselor  in  the  building?]     I  would  start  with  a  counselor  in  the 
building.     If  she  felt  there  was  a  need  for  mental  health 
counseling,  we  would  go  that  route  as  well.     I  know  that  sometimes 
children  of  this  nature  are  referred  for  emotionally  impaired  rooms 
if  they're  really  out  of  hand,  but  I  think  that  unless  the  child  is 
so  disruptive  that  he  or  she  is  taking  all  your  time,  they  should 
stay  in  the  normal  classroom,  that  they  need  to  be  around  normal 
healthy  children. 

A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

There  aren't  too  many  that  will  resist  verbally,  although  I've  had 
some  that  did.     It  just  depends  on  what  degree  it  would  be.     I  think 
I'd  get  hold  of  the  parents,  first  of  all,  and  then  of  course  the 
principal  or  the  assistant.     They  wouldn't  want  that  sort  of  thing, 
because  it  wouldn't  be  long  before  the  teacher  wouldn't  have  any 
control  over  the  class.     Lots  of  times  I  think  I'm  tougher  on 
something  like  that  or  I  take  time  on  it  because  I  figure  it  saves 
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more  time  than  letting  some  others  that  are  just  kind  of  watching 
and  would  like  to  be  nuisances  but  didn't  quite  dare  see  somebody 
else  get  away  with  it.     I've  had  them  that  mimic  me  and  did  things 
like  that.     Well,  of  course,  there  aren't  too  many  things  a  person 
can  do.     All  you  can  do  is  try  to  appeal  to  the  child  and  if  that 
doesn't  work- -or  isolate  them  from  the  rest.     Of  course,  we're  not 
supposed  to  even  put  them  outside  the  door.     We  put  them  in  the 
corner  once  in  awhile  or  something  like  that.     I  don't  believe  in 
putting  them  outside  for  very  long  but  sometimes  I  think  the  shock 
of  being  put  out  there,  with  some  children,  will  help.     And  then 
with  others,  well,  they  like  to  see  what's  going  on  out  in  the  hall 
and  it  doesn't  do  much  good.     So  I  think  in  most  cases  in  our  school 
we  have  to  have  the  parent  over.     I  call  lots  of  times  on  the  phone. 
I  write  down  exactly  what  the  child  did  and  then  I  call  the  parents. 
If  I  can  get  them  over  here,  usually  the  parents  will  work  on  them 
and  say  that  they  had  no  idea  they'd  been  doing  those  things.  In 
fact,  there  are  some  parents  that  are  so  strict  with  those  children 
and  some  of  them  would  beat  them  with  belts  and  like  that.     I've  had 
some  children  that  caused  problems  and  were  impolite  and  quite  a  few 
other  things,  but  I  wouldn't  report  it  to  the  home.     I  just  made  the 
best  of  it  and  tried  to  ignore  it  as  much  as  I  could  and  tried  to  go 
on  from  there  because  I  figured  that  the  punishment  was  out  of 
proportion  to  what  the  offense  was.     Of  course,  little  kids  don't  do 
these  things  much.     I  mean,  it's  older  kids  and  I  know  they  do  it  a 
lot  of  times  because  of  their  peer  relationships  and  showing  what 
they  can  get  away  with.     It's  a  whole  different  set-up  that  I'm  glad 
I'm  not  involved  in. 
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Summary  data  for  the  defiant  interview  are  shown  in  Table  10.1. 


[Insert  Table  10.1  about  here] 

General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses 

A  majority  (59)  of  the  teachers  would  confine  their  general  approach  to 
attempts  to  control  or  suppress  misbehavior.     The  remaining  teachers  suggested 
one  or  more  of  the  following  approaches:     appeal  or  persuasion  (15),  treating 
external  causes  (13),  suggesting  or  training  the  student  in  ways  of  coping  with 
(11)  or  solving  (10)  the  problem,  or  providing  a  more  encouraging  and 
supportive  environment  (8).     Of  the  12  problem  student  types  studied,  this  was 
the  only  one  for  which  more  than  half  of  the  teachers  mentioned  only  cont;rol  or 
suppression  approaches. 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  specific  strategies  were  threatening  or 
invoking  punishment  (61)  and  proscribing  against  misbehavior  (59).  Other 
frequently  mentioned  strategies  included  attempts  to  inhibit  through  physical 
proximity,  voice  control,  or  eye  contact  (33),  time  out  for  extinction  or 
removal  purposes  (29),  involving  the  principal  or  other  school  authorities  to 
pressure  or  punish  (28),  involving  the  parents  to  pressure  or  punish  (27), 
involving  the  principal  or  other  school-based  professionals  to  support  or 
problem  solve  (25),  and  attempting  to  extinguish  provocative  behavior  by 
ignoring  it  (25).     Other  strategies  mentioned  by  more  than  five  teachers 
included  prescribing  desirable  behavior  (20) ,  offering  rewards  for  improvement 
(18),  praising  desirable  behavior  (15),  involving  the  parents  for  support  or 
problem  solving  (15),  time  out  to  allow  the  student  to  calm  down  or  reflect 
(14),  appeal  or  persuasion  attempts  (14),  minimal  interventions  (12),  attempts 
to  build  self-concept  (12),  attempts  to  eliminate  a  perceived  source  of  the 
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problem  (9) ,  involving  peers  to  pressure  or  punish  (8) ,  communicating  support 
through  physical  proximity  or  voice  control  (7),  critici-ing  the  student  for 
misbehaving  (6),  indirect  modeling  of  more  appropriate  behavior  (6),  group  work 
(6),  involving  peers  to  provide  support  (6),  providing  academic  help  (6),  and 
involving  outside  medical  or  mental  health  professionals  (6). 

Concerning  how  they  might  interact  with  defiant  students  during  conflict 
situations,  49  teachers  would  demand  or  force  compliance  using  threat  or 
physical  manipulation,  whereas  44  would  try  to  avoid  or  minimize  direct 
conflict.     In  addition  or  instead,  32  would  communicate  understanding  of  the 
students'  angry  feelings  and  willingness  to  allow  them  to  ventilate  those 
feelings;  24  would  put  the  students  on  the  spot  by  acting  insulted  or  hurt, 
asking  them  to  explain  inappropriate  laughter  or  back  up  unjustified 
statements,  or  waiting  for  an  anticipated  negative  peer  reaction  or  for  the 
defiant  student's  bravado  to  give  way  to  fear,  confusion,  or  guilt;  18  would 
model  calmness  and  self-control,  such  as  by  speaking  in  a  controlled  or  soft 
voice;  8  would  establish  and  maintain  eye  contact;  and  6  would  make  polite 
requests  rather  than  assert  power  more  directly. 

Most  teachers  mentioned  strategies  for  preventing  the  frequency  of 
conflict  situations  or  following  up  on  them  to  minimize  the  damage  that  they 
produce.    A  majority  (51)  would  make  sure  that  defiant  students  knew  what  was 
expected  of  them  and  what  the  consequences  would  be  if  they  did  not  comply  (so 
they  would  be  less  likely  to  feel  picked  on  later  if  they  failed  to  comply). 
In  addition  or  instead,  27  would  attempt  to  reduce  conflict  by  ignoring  minor 
provocations,  12  would  schedule  role  play,  group  discussion,  or  other  group 
activities  relating  to  defiance,  and  6  would  clarify  the  rationales  underlying 
their  expectations  in  the  hope  that  defiant  students  would  begin  to  see  them  as 
reasonable  and  necessary. 


Most  teachers  suggested  one  or  more  explanations  for  defiance.  These 
included  general  stress  in  the  student's  life  (20),  authoritarian  parenting 
that  has  led  to  resistance  against  authority  figures  (17),  a  desire  for 
attention,  typically  from  peers  (17),  a  tendency  to  test  limits  frequently  in 
students  who  have  experienced  inconsistent  enforcement  of  demands  or  have  found 
that  persistent  resistance  pays  off  (16),  and  inappropriate  assignments, 
hunger,  or  other  impersonal  reasons  that  did  not  involve  strained  relationships 
with  parents  or  teachers  (12). 

Coding  of  the  apparent  motives  underlying  the  responses  indicated  that  61 
teachers  expressed  survival/self -concerns .     In  addition  or  instead,  48  focused 
on  group  functioning  or  safety,  30  on  the  welfare  of  the  defiant  student,  23  on 
the  disruption  of  their  instructional  programs,  22  on  personal  irritation  or 
anger,  9  on  upholding  school  rules,  and  7  on  preparing  the  student  for  a  better 
future  life. 

Concerning  strategies  rejected  as  ineffective,  45  teachers  mentioned 
arguing,  yelling,  nagging,  emotional  outbursts,  or  physical  force.     In  addition 
or  instead,  29  mentioned  ignoring  or  giving  in  and  16  mentioned  causing  the 
student  humiliation  or  loss  of  face. 

Relationships  Between  Interview  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

Two  lines  of  response  were  common  among  lower  rated  teachers.     The  first 
was  notable  for  its  lack  of  ideas  about  how  to  cope  with  defiant  students 
except  by  bringing  increased  pressure  to  bear  on  them,  especially  by  involving 
the  principal.    The  second  was  associated  with  the  notion  that  defiance  is  due 
to  a  desire  for  attention,  particularly  from  peers,  so  it  called  for  using 
minimal  intervention  or  redirection  strategies  and  attempts  to  reinforce  more 
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desirable  behavior  by  praising  defiant  students  when  they  were  compliant  or 
otherwise  "good." 

Higher  rated  teachers  were  unlikely  to  interpret  defiance  as  mere 
attention  seeking,  and  they  had  more  ideas  both  about  how  to  cope  with  defiant 
students  and  about  strategies  that  would  not  be  effective  with  them.  Almost 
all  of  these  teachers  (as  well  as  many  lower  rated  teachers)  mentioned 
clarifying  rules,  expectations,  and  consequences,  as  a  prevention  or  follow-up 
measure.     In^addition  to  or  instead  of  "laying  down  the  law"  in  this  way, 
higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  speak  of  attempting  to  help  defiant 
students  by  appealing  to  their  sense  of  fairness  or  making  them  see  that  they 
were  not  being  picked  on  when  asked  to  follow  the  same  rules  that  applied  to 
all  students;  by  providing  suggestions,  indirect  modeling,  or  training  in 
better  ways  of  handling  conflict;  or  by  involving  classmates  to  provide  support 
or  assistance.    Higher  rated  teachers  also  were  more  likely  to  be  motivated  by 
concern  .about  preparing  defiant  students  for  a  better  future  life,  along  with 
more  commonly  mentioned  survival  and  control  motives.     Finally,  higher  rated 
teachers  were  likely  to  say  that  it  is  ineffective  to  be  drawn  into  arguments 
or  power  struggles  with  defiant  students,  to  nag  them  constantly,  or  to  "lose 
your  cool"  and  respond  with  emotional  tirades  or  punitive  overreactions . 

Responses  to  Vignette  10 

Vignette  10  reads  as  follows : 

Roger  has  been  fooling  around  instead  of  working  on  his  seatwork  for 
several  days  now.     Finally,  you  tell  him  that  he  has  to  finish  or 
stay  in  during  recess  and  work  on  it  then.    He  says,  "I  won't  stay 
in!"  and  spends  the  rest  of  the  period  sulking.    As  the  class  begins 
to  line  up  for  recess,  he  quickly  jumps  up  and  heads  for  the  door. 
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You  tell  him  that  he  has  to  stay  inside  and  finish  his  assignment, 
but  he  just  says,  "No  I  don't!"  and  continues  out  the  door  to 
recess . 

Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  Vignette  10. 

A  More  Effective  Teacher 

First  of  all,  I  would  make  sure  that  I  am  at  the  head  of  the  line  as 
the  kids  are  marching  out  the  door,  which  is  a  rule  anyway.     I  would 
very  quietly  let  the  rest  of  the  kids  go  out  the  door  and  just  as 
Roger  came  by  me  I  would  take  his  arm,  wouldn't  squeeze  it,  no 
force,  just  take  his  arm  and  say  "Roger,  you  and  I  have  something  to 
talk  about."     I  imagine  he  would  be  a  little  bit  grumpy  and  I  would 
say  "Let's  just  settle  down.    We'll  discuss  this  sensibly  and  when 
we  have  it  discussed,  we  will  decide  whether  you  go  outside  or 
whether  you  sit  down  in  your  seat."    I  would  make  sure  the  other 
kids  were  not  there.    Make  sure  the  other  kids  were  outdoors  so  I  am 
not  embarrassing  him.     Then  I  would  take  him  back  into  the  room  that 
is  now  empty,  sit  down  with  him  and  say  "This  paper  has  been  done  by 
everyone  else  in  the  class.    You  have  to  do  this  paper  as  well.  I 
can't  excuse  you,  because  you  don't  have  any  special  privileges 
around  here.     You  are  able  to  do  it  or  I  wouldn't  give  it  to  you.  I 
know  that  you  might  need  some  help,  so  I  am  right  here.     I  will  help 
you  with  it,  we  will  get  it  finished,  and  if  there  is  any  remaining 
time  you  can  go  out,  and  if  not,  then  you  just  have  to  get  your 
break  time  after  school."    I  would  hope  that  would  work.     If  it 
didn't  work,  if  he  said  "I'm  still  not  going  to  do  it,"  I  would  make 
sure  that  he  stays  in  his  seat  even  if  he  is  not  working  on  his 
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paper  in  front  of  him,  and  I  would  say,  "The  choice  is  yours.  You 
can  do  it  now  or  you  can  do  it  after  school."    If  he  didn't  do  it 
then,  I  would  be  a  little  bit  aloof  with  him.    After  school,  I 
wouldn't  yell,  and  I  wouldn't  touch,  but  I  would  say,  I  would  walk 
up  to  him  after  the  other  kids  were  gone,  make  sure  that  the  paper 
is  on  his  desk,  pencil  is  on  his  desk,  and  say,  "Do  you  have 
everything  you  need  to  do  the  lesson?    OK,  I  am  going  back  to  my 
desk  to  do  my  work.     I'll  check  with  you  in  about  fifteen  minutes. 
If  it  is  not  finished  at  that  time,  then  I  guess  we  had  better  see 
either  if  the  work  is  too  hard  for  you  or  if  we  need  to  call  your 
mom  and  talk  about  the  work  or  the  behavior . "    In  other  words  .  . 
I'd  give  him  an  out.     I  always  do  that.    Give  him  the  choice,  are 
you  going  to  let  me  help  you  solve  your  problem  or  do  we  have  to  go 
to  an  outside  source?    Usually,  if  you  give  the  child  an  out,  they 
will  choose  to  do  it  on  their  own  without  bringing  the  outsider  in 
.   .  as  long  as  they  as  they  see  you  are  not  going  to  lose  your 
temper  and  scream  at  them.     I've  discovered,  with  the  type  of  kid  we 
have  here,  you  just  can't  use  a  whole  lot  of  force  because  they  are 
used  to  it.     They  are  used  to  the  belt.    They  are  used  to  the 
beatings.     They  need  a  quiet,  firm  "This  is  the  way  we  do  it.  You 
have  to  do  it.     This  is  your  responsibility  and  I  expect  you  to 
because  you  are  the  student  that  you  are."    That  usually  works 
better  than  anything. 

A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

If  they  walk  out  my  door,  wherever  they  are  going,  when  I  say  no,  I 
have  told  them,  "Don't  bother  coming  back.     Just  keep  on  going, 
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right  to  the  office,  because  your  records  are  coming  right  behind 
you."    I  will  not  tolerate  this  type  of  behavior  at  all.     Either  you 
have  set  yourself  up  as  the  boss  of  your  classroom  or  you  are  dead. 
The  minute  the  kids  get  away  with  anything  like  walking  out  your 
door  and  not  coming  back  when  you  tell  them,  you  are  dead.     So,  this 
would  go  right  down  to  the  administration.     My  kids  learn,  very 
fast.     They  won't  go  to  recess.     I  won't  put  up  with  them  either;  I 
have  work  to  do.     It  is  right  to  the  office.     You  have  to  lay  a 
strong  line  down  and  they  are  going  to  test  it.   .   .   .  Usually, 
first  of  all  they  are  chastised  in  the  office  and  then  they  will 
stay  down  there  for  the  rest  of  the  day.     They  will  be  back  the  next 
day  and  they  will  know  that  they  are  going  to  miss  whatever  they 
were  to  miss  before.     They  won't  try  it  again.     If  they  try  it 
again,  then  mother  is  called.     There  again,  they  are  thrown  right 
out  to  the  office.     Sometimes  the  fact  that  they  are  not  allowed  to 
come  back  to  the  group  works  out.     There  is  nothing  like  sitting  out 
your  recess  in  the  office.    Or,  even  worse  than  the  office,  put  them 
in  a  second  grade  room  ...  or  better,  the  kindergarten.     Put  them 
in  the  corner  of  the  kindergarten  to  observe  how  kindergarteners 
behave.     They  don't  want  to  go  back  there  again. 

General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses  to  Vignette  10 

Most  teachers  viewed  Roger's  behavior  as  both  controllable  (92)  and 

intentional  (91).     Fewer  than  half  (46)  were  confident  that  they  could  effect 

significant  improvements,  and  only  32  expected  such  improvements  to  generalize 
Only  two  teachers  mentioned  offering  rewards  to  Roger,  and  surprisingly 

to  us,  none  mentioned  contracts.     In  contrast,  all  but  four  mentioned 
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threatening  or  invoking  some  fom  of  punishment.     This  usually  involved 
repotting  his  behavior  to  the  principal  and/or  the  parents  (63) ,  although 
teachers  frequently  mentioned  withdrawal  of  privileges,  especially  recess  (46), 
keeping  him  after  school  (20),  punitive  isolation  (17),  or  physical  punishment 
(10). 

Only  a  minority  mentioned  supportive  behaviors  for  Roger,  typically 
providing  him  with  instructio'  in  better  ways  of  coping  (14).  Surprisingly, 
only  a  minority  mentioned  threatening  or  pressuring  behaviors  as  well,  mostly 
global  personal  (10)  or  specific  behavioral  (8)  criticism. 

By  far  the  most  commonly  mentioned  specific  strategy  for  responding  to 
Roger's  behavior  was  threatening  or  invoking  punishment  (73).     Other  strategies 
included  brief  management  responses  (28),  prescribing  desired  behavior  (28), 
proscribing  against  misbehavior  (19) ,  delegating  the  problem  to  the  principal 
or  another  school-based  authority  figure  (18),  attempting  to  develop  Roger's 
insight  (12),  postponing  dealing  with  the  incident  until  later  (10),  and 
attempting  to  eliminate  a  perceived  source  of  the  problem  (10). 

All  but  eight  of  the  teachers  would  make  behavioral  change  demands  on 
Roger,  but  58  of  these  would  not  accompany  their  demands  with  rationales. 
Among  those  who  would  include  rationales,  18  would  cite  classroom  or  school 
rules,  12  would  offer  logical  analysis  linking  Roger's  behavior  to  its 
consequences,  eight  would  moralize,  and  seven  would  make  personal  ("Do  it  for 
me")  appeals. 

In  response  to  the  immediate  conflict  portrayed  in  the  vignette,  77 
teachers  would  demand  or  force  compliance  by  physically  restraining  Roger, 
demanding  that  he  obey  using  a  tone  that  implied  punishment  for  noncompliance, 
or  directly  threatening  serious  consequences.     In  addition  or  instead,  34  would 
call  for  help  from  the  principal  or  some  other  adult,  15  would  require  him  to 


go  to  the  office  or  to  another  classroom  where  he  could  be  supervised  while  he 
worked  on  the  assignment,  and  12  would  let  him  go  out  to  recess  rather  than  try 
to  detain  him  forcibly,  but  follow  up  later  concerning  his  defiant  behavior  or 
unfinished  work. 

Almost  three -fourths  of  the  teachers  mentioned  some  form  of  follow-up 
socialization  or  problem  solving.    Of  these,  37  would  remind  Roger  that  he  has 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  a  student- -obeying  the  teacher,  completing  his 
assignments,  putting  work  before  play,  etc.;  21  would  explain  that  their 
responsibilities  include  giving  Roger  assignments  and  seeing  that  they  are 
completed  or  that  Roger's  behavior  is  frustrating  their  attempts  to  instruct 
him  successfully  and  thus  cannot  be  tolerated;  21  would  assume  that  Roger's 
defiant  behavior  is  a  sjnnptom  of  some  problem  that  is  bothering  him,  and  would 
try  to  get  him  to  talk  about  it  and  then  follow  up  with  problem-solving 
efforts;  and  12  would  make  a  point  of  showing  Roger  that  he  is  being  treated 
the  same  as  everyone  else . 

Sixty  teachers  spoke  of  using  physical  force  if  necessary  (and  feasible), 
and  41  viewed  the  incident  as  a  win/lose  conflict.    A  majority  spoke  of 
involving  Roger's  parents,  primarily  to  report  his  behavior  in  the  expectation 
that  they  would  pressure  or  punish  him  (53).     Twenty-nine  mentioned  strategies 
for  depersonalizing  conflict  by  pointing  out  to  Roger  that  they  were  merely 
trying  to  fulfill  their  job  responsibilities,  by  apologizing  for  having  to 
exert  authority  or  expressing  sympathy  for  his  feelings,  or  by  indicating  that 
the  rules  applying  to  Roger  apply  to  all  of  the  students. 

Almost  half  (46)  of  the  teachers  suggested  that  Roger's  behavior 
represented  a  deliberate  testing  of  limits  to  see  how  far  he  could  go.  Other 
suggested  explanations  included  the  notions  that  Roger  is  a  generally  negative 
person- -trouble  maker,  bad  apple,  etc.   (22),  has  an  interpersonal  problem  in 
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the  home  or  peer  group  that  is  spilling  over  into  the  classroom  (15),  is 
immature  or  emotionally  disturbed  (14) ,  has  been  exposed  to  inconsistent  or 
otherwise  ineffective  diccipline  at  home  and  thus  has  a  problem  dealing  with 
authority  figures  (11) ,  or  is  reacting  because  the  work  is  inappropriate  for 
him  (7). 

The  teachers'  general  lines  of  response  to  Vignette  10  were  similar  to 
those  reported  by  Brooks,  Newbolt,  and  Archer  (1985)  in  response  to  the 
following  very  similar  vignette:     "It  is  almost  recess  time.     Pupils  whose  work 
is  completed  are  allowed  recess.    You  discover  that  Tom  has  not  done  one  of  his 
papers.    When  you  advise  Tom,  who  has  become  upset  by  your  discovery,  that  he 

must  do  the  paper  before  he  can  play,  he  screams,   'You    teachers,  you 

can't  tell  me  what  to  do!'     He  jerks  the  paper  from  your  hand,  ripping  it  in 
the  process,  and  starts  for  the  door."    Of  the  elementary  teachers  included  in 
that  study,  24  mentioned  providing  Tom  with  some  form  of  socialization  or 
counseling,  21  would  involve  the  principal,  10  would  involve  the  parents,  6. 
would  isolate  Tom  from  his  classmates,  5  would  threaten  or  impose  punishment,  5 
would  restate  rules  or  expectations,  3  would  attempt  to  pressure  him  by  moving 
close  to  him  or  using  nonverbal  expressions  or  gestures,  and  2  would  involve 
the  school  counselor  or  social  worker. 

Our  findings  also  paralleled  those  of  Cunningham  and  Sugawara  (1988),  who 
asked  preservice  teachers  to  describe  their  perceptions  of  and  responses  to 
vignettes  depicting  defiance  and  shyness/withdrawal.     Compared  to  the  latter 
problem,  these  preservice  teachers  viewed  defiance  as  far  more  serious  and 
likely  to  have  adverse  effects  on  them  and  their  classrooms.     They  viewed  the 
depicted  defiant  behavior  as  controllable  and  intentional,  and  their  reported 
strategies  for  responding  to  it  featured  more  emphasis  on  pressure  and 
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punishment  and  less  emphasis  on  instruction  or  help  than  their  strategies  for 
responding  to  shyness/withdrawal. 

Relationships  Between  Vlsnette  10  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

The  responses  of  lower  rated  teachers  tended  to  be  confined  to  negative 
and  controlling  strategic.     The  only  responses  that  were  coded  more  frequently 
for  these  teachers  than  for  higher  rated  teachers  involved  stating  that  Roger 
acts  as  he  does  simply  because  he  is  a  generally  bad  person  and  suggesting 
unusual  punishments  in  addition  to  or  instead  of  more  conventional  ones. 

Higher  rated  teachers  were  more  confident  that  they  would  be  able  to 
elicit  improvement  in  Roger's  behavior,  and  they  suggested  more  strategies  for 
doing  so.     They  recognized  that  Roger's  pattern  of  defiant  behavior  was  serious 
and  needed  to  be  changed,  although  they  tended  to  attribute  it  to  a  bad 
disciplinary  history  .or  troubled  interpersonal  experiences  rather  than  simply 
labeling  him  as  an  all-around  bad  person.     In  addition,  the  few  teachers  who 
suggested  that  inappropriate  work  might  have  been  contributing  to  the  problem 
tended  to  be  higher  rated  teachers. 

Along  with  exerting  control  over  Roger,  the  responses  of  higher  rated 
teachers  tended  to  include  positive  elements  such  as  improving  his  mental 
health  or  coping  skills  as  a  goal  and  suggesting  or  teaching  better  ways  of 
handling  conflict  as  a  strategy.     These  teachers  were  more  likely  to  accompany 
their  behavioral  change  demands  with  rationales  and  justifications, 
particularly  personal  appeals  or  logical  analyses.     They  also  were  more  likely 
to  include  follow-up  socialization  or  problem- solving  efforts,  most  notably 
appealing  to  Roger's  own  self-interest  in  trying  to  make  him  understand  why  he 
needs  to  chp'^ge  his  behavior.     In  the  process,  they  would  be  more  likely  to 
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point  out  to  him  that  he  is  being  treated  the  same  as  everyone  else  or  take 
other  steps  to  depersonalize  conflict. 

Responses  to  Vignette  22 
Vignette  22  reads  as  follows: 

Squirt  guns  are  not  permitted  in  the  school.     Scott  has  been 
squirting  other  students  with  his  squirt  gun.    You  tell  him  to  bring 
the  squirt  gun  to  you.    He  refuses,  saying  that  it  is  his  and  you 
have  no  right  to  it.    You  insist,  but  he  remains  defiant  and  starts 
to  become  upset.     Judging  from  his  past  and  present  behavior,  he  is 
not  going  to  surrender  the  squirt  gun  voluntarily. 
Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  Vignette  22 . 

A  More  Effective  Teacher 

"Scott,  you  know  the  rules  of  the  school.    There  are  no  squirt  guns 
permitted.     So,  I  would  like  your  squirt  gun  right  now.     If  It  impossible 
for  you  to  give  it  up,  which  you  know  that  you  should,  you'll  have  to  go 
down  to  the  office  and  the  principal  will  explain  the  discipline  code  to 
you  and  that  squirt  guns  are  not  permitted  here  and  when  your  teacher 
asks  you  to  give  something  up,  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  do  it  right 
then."    My  goal  would  be  to  get  Scott  to  give  up  the  gun  as  quickly  and 
easily  as  possible  and  to  try  to  keep  him  from  becoming  too  upset.  I 
would  not  struggle  with  him  for  it.     If  he  refused  without  me  having  to 
take  it  by  force,  then  I  would  simply  remove  him  from  the  classroom  and 
send  him  to  the  principal's  office  for  him  to  explain  the  situation  to 
him.     He  would  probably  at  that  point  call  his  parents  to  tell  them  the 
situation.    My  rationale  would  be  that  I  wouldn't  want  to  have  to  use 
force  because  this  would  be  more  upsetting  to  him.     I  would  try  to  remain 
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very  calm  so  as  to  try  to  keep  him  as  calm  as  possible,  but  having  him 
know  that  this  is  something  that  he  just  cannot  do  and  that  he  has  to 
abide  by  the  rules . 

A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

When  Scott  refuses  and  won't  bring  me  the  squirt  gun,  first  I  would 
tell  him  to  put  it  in  his  desk  and  if  he  did  it  one  more  time  I 
would  take  it,  making  sure  he  understands  what  I'm  saying.     Once  or 
it  is  mine.     If  he  does  it  again  and  he  won't  put  it  on  my  desk,  I 
would  probably  cause  a  scene.     I  would  go  over  and  if  possible,  get 
it  out  of  his  desk  and  take  him  with  it  and  have  him  sit  by  my  desk 
until  I  could  get  back  to  him  and  talk  to  him  about  it.     I  wouldn't 
give  the  squirt  gun  back  once  I  had  it  unless  we'd  work  something 
out  where  he  could  get  it  back  or  if  he  took  it  home  and  never 
brought  it  back  to  school  again.     [What  would  you  say  to  him?]  I'd 
talk  to  him  about  why  he's  squirting  people  and  find  out  why  he 
brought  the  gun  to  school,  go  over  the  school  rules,  no  squirt  guns 
and  things  like  that.     If  squirt  guns  aren't  permitted  in  school,  he 
shouldn't  have  it  there,  so  he  should  have  it  in  his  desk  or  he 
shouldn't  be  using  it.     I  guess  I  wouldn't  mind  him  having  it  in 
school  as  long  as  he  didn't  use  it  and  if  it  didn't  have  water  in 
it,  but  I'd  just  try  to  make  it  clear  that  he  has  to  follow  the 
rules  of  the  school. 

General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses  to  Vipnette  22 

Almost  all  of  the  teachers  viewed  Scott's  defiant  actions  as  controllable 
(94)  and  intentional  (92).  Only  41  expected  to  effect  significant  improvements 
in  Scott's  behavior,  and  only  15  expected  these  improvements  to  generalize. 
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No  teacher  suggested  offering  rewards  or  contracts  to  Scott,  but  85  spoke 
of  threatening  or  invoking  punishment.    A  majority  (61)  would  arrange  for 
punishment  by  informing  Scott's  parents  and/or  the  principal  about  his 
behavior.     In  addition  or  instead,  39  mentioned  various  "other"  punishments 
(primarily  confiscating  his  squirt  gun) ,  15  mentioned  punitive  isolation,  and  8 
mentioned  physical  punishment.     Only  21  teachers  mentioned  supportive  behaviors 
for  Scott,  primarily  instruction  in  better  ways  of  handling  conflict  (14). 
Thirty- seven  mentioned  threatening  or  pressuring  behaviors,  primarily  specific 
(10)  or  global  personal  (7)  criticism  or  involving  the  parents  (8)  or  other 
adults  (6)  to  pressure  or  punish. 

Three -fourths  (74)  of  the  teachers  included  punishment  among  the  problem- 
solving  strategies  they  mentioned.     Other  commonly  mentioned  strategies 
included  management  responses  (34),  proscribing  against  misbehavior  (30), 
delegating  the  problem  to  another  authority  (27),  prescribing  desired  behavior 
(24),  attempting  to  develop  Scott's  insight  into  his  behavior  and  its 
consequences  (10),  and  attempting  to  eliminate  a  perceived  source  of  the 
problem  (6) . 

All  but  one  of  the  teachers  would  make  behavioral  change  demands  on 
Scott,  and  a  majority  of  these  would  include  rationales  or  justifications  for 
these  demands,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  citing  classroom  or  school  rules  (58). 
In  addition  or  instead,  a  few  teachers  would  make  personal  appeals  to  Scott  (7) 
or  attempt  to  make  him  more  empathetic  with  his  squirting  victims  (11). 

In  responding  to  the  immediate  conflict,  57  teachers  would  physically 
take  away  the  gun  from  Scott  or  demand  that  he  turn  it  over  using  a  tone  that 
implied  serious  consequences  for  noncompliance.     In  addition  or  instead,  32 
would  summon  help  from  the  principal  or  another  adult,  21  would  tell  Scott  that 
they  would  have  to  inform  the  principal  and/or  call  his  parents  if  he  did  not 
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comply,  and  17  would  shift  to  some  compromise  action  that  did  not  follow 
through  on  the  demand  that  Scott  turn  over  the  gun,  but  would  require  him  to 
put  it  away  somewhere  and  stop  squirting  classmates  with  it. 

A  majority  (68)  of  the  teachers  mentioned  some  form  of  follow-up 
socialization  or  problem  solving.    Most  of  these  (62)  spoke  of  reminding  Scott 
that  his  responsibilities  as  a  student  include  obeying  direct  orders  from  the 
teacher  or  school  rules  against  squirt  guns.    A  few  teachers  would  point  out  to 
Scott  that  he  is  merely  being  asked  to  obey  the  same  rules  that  apply  to 
everyone  else  (8)  or  that  his  behavior  is  frustrating  their  attempts  to 
maintain  a  proper  learning  environment  in  the  classroom  (6) . 

Among  teachers  who  spoke  of  forcing  Scott  to  comply,  27  would  immediately 
and  take  the  gun  away  from  him  without  any  further  attempt  to  persuade  him  to 
surrender  it  voluntarily,  20  would  repeat  their  request  for  the  gun  at  least 
cnce,  hoping  to  avoid  having  to  take  it  but  being  prepared  to  do  so  if 
necessary,  and  33  would  not  attempt  to  take  the  gun  but  would  threaten  a  trip 
to  the  principal's  office,  a  call  to  his  parents,  or  some  other  serious 
consequence.     Eighteen  teachers  viewed  the  incident  as  a  win/lose  conflict,  but 
34  would  depersonalize  the  conflict  by  noting  that  they  were  merely  trying  to 
fulfill  job  expectations  and  enforce  school  rules,  apologizing  for  having  to 
exert  authority,  expressing  sympathy  for  Scott's  feelings  about  surrendering 
his  squirt  gun,  stating  that  they  did  not  even  want  the  gun  but  were  required 
to  take  it  away,  or  pointing  out  that  the  rules  apply  to  all  students  and  Scott 
is  not  being  singled  out  for  punitive  treatmrnt. 

Of  teachers  who  mentioned  some  form  of  parent  involvement,  49  would 
threaten  to  call  the  parents  (or  actually  do  so)  with  the  expectation  that  they 
would  pressure  or  punish  Scott,  20  would  inform  the  parents  that  they  (but  not 
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Scott)  could  come  and  pick  up  the  gtm  if  they  wanted  to,  and  four  would  engage 
in  information  sharing  and  problem  solving  with  the  parentis . 

Thirty-nine  teachers  viewed  Scott  as  deliberately  testing  limits  to  see 
how  far  he  could  go.    Other  suggested  explanations  for  his  behavior  included 
the  notions  that  he  is  a  generally  negative  person  (22),  that  his  behavior 
represents  concern  about  losing  his  squirt  gun  rather  than  more  personal 
defiance  of  the  teacher  (21) ,  and  that  the  behavior  stems  from  immaturity  or 
emotional  disturbance  (18) . 

Of  teachers  who  could  be  coded  on  the  issue  of  the  return  of  Scott's  gun, 
33  would  return  it  the  same  day,  25  would  either  keep  it  for  several  days  or 
require  that  Scott's  parents  pick  it  up  at  the  school,  4  would  return  it  only 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and  17  would  not  return  it  at  all. 

Finally,  the  teachers'  overall  responses  were  rated  as  authoritarian/ 
impersonal  or  personalized/individualized.     These  ratings  indicated  that  57 
teachers  would  deal  with  the  incident  impersonally,  as  a  case  of  rule 
enforcement,  but  39  would  show  some  concern  about  Scott's  individual 
perceptions  or  feelings,  try  to  find  out  what  is  bothering  him,  make  sure  that 
he  understands  the  reasons  for  rules  rather  than  just  enforcing  the  rules,  or 
in  some  other  way  show  a  willingness  to  deal  with  him  as  an  individual. 

Relationships  Between  Vignette  22  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

Most  of  the  significant  correlations  for  Vignette  22  follow  the  patterns 
expected  from  the  findings  for  the  interview  and  for  Vignette  10.     That  is,  the 
lower  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  attribute  the  problem  behavior  to 
factors  solely  within  Scott  and  to  suggest  an  impersonal,  authoritarian 
approach  that  emphasized  enforcing  school  rules  against  squirt  guns  but  did  not 
include  supportive  behaviors,  follow-up  socialization  or  problem- solving 
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strategies,  or  involvement  of  Scott's  parents.    They  also  were  more  likely  to 
speak  of  immediately  taking  the  gvm  away  from  Scott  using  whatever  force  was 
necessary,  as  well  as  to  say  that  they  would  keep  the  gun  permanently  or 
destroy  it. 

Higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  mention  home  or  school 
interpersonal  problems  that  might  be  contributing  to  Scott's  defiant  behavior 
and  to  speak  of  identifying  and  eliminating  these  problems  if  possible,  and 
they  were  more  likely  to  suggest  that  Scott  might  not  be  fully  in  control  of 
his  behavior.     Their  responses  were  more  likely  to  include  personalized 
elements  and  mention  of  a  greater  number  of  strategies,  particularly  supportive 
strategies,  behavior  modification  strategies,  and  parent  involvement 
strategies . 

Accompanying  this  familiar  pattern  of  differences,  however,  were  some 
unexpected  correlations.     First,  the  lower  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to 
speak  of  responding  to  Scott  in  ways  that  involved  making  appeals  rather  than 
merely  laying  down  the  law  to  him.     They  also  were  more  likely  to  mention 
attempts  to  depersonalize  the  conflict  and  to  remind  Scott  of  their 
responsibility  for  enforcing  school  rules.    Just  as  unexpectedly,  the  higher 
rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  mention  the  following  things  that  are 
usually  associated  with  lower  rated  teachers:     summoning  help  from  the 
principal  or  some  other  adult  at  the  school,  emphasizing  behavior  modification 
strategies  (mostly  punitive  isolation  as  an  attempt  to  suppress  defiant 
behavior),  brief  management  responses,  and  certain  threat/pressure  strategies 
(global  personal  criticism  and  involving  the  parents  to  pressure  or  punish) . 
Finally,  even  though  the  higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  speak  of 
informing  the  parents  of  Scott's  misbehavior  in  the  expectation  that  they  would 
pressure  or  punish  him,  it  was  also  the  case  that  all  four  of  the  teachers  who 
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spoke  of  initiating  information  sharing  and  problem  solving  with  the  parents 
were  higher  rated  teachers. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  this  seemingly  contradictory  set  of  findings? 
Inspection  of  the  intercorrelations  among  the  various  response  alternatives 
suggests  certain  parallels  between  these  findings  for  Vignette  22  and  findings 
reported  in  Chapter  8  concerning  teachers'  responses  to  hostile-aggressive 
students.     First,  the  seemingly  positive  strategies  mentioned  more  often  by 
lower  rated  teachers  (appealing  to  Scott  rather  than  laying  down  the  law, 
explaining  the  teacher's  rule  enforcement  responsibility,  attempting  to 
depersonalize  the  conflict)  often  were  mentioned  by  teachers  whose  overall 
responses  to  the  vignette  appeared  weak,  confused,  or  conflicted.    Most  lower 
rated  teachers  spoke  either  of  removing  the  gun  from  Scott  personally  and 
following  through  with  punitive  actions  or  else  contacting  the  principal  or 
parents  with  this  goal  in  mind.     The  lower  rated  teachers  who  did  not  suggest 
these  courses  of  action,  however,  tended  to  suggest  appeasement  or  compromise 
strategies.     Often  their  responses  did  not  seem  assertive  or  powerful  enough  to 
make  Scott  understand  that  he  would  need  to  change  his  behavior. 

The  other  part  of  the  story  is  that  the  seemingly  counterproductive 
responses  suggested  by  the  higher  rated  teachers  were  embedded  within  a  larger 
context  of  systematic  attempts  to  elicit  improvement  in  Scott's  behavior. 
Higher  rated  teachers  who  spoke  of  summoning  help  from  the  principal  or  another 
adult  in  the  school  did  so  in  the  context  of  talking  about  developing  an 
effective  response  to  the  problem,  not  in  terms  of  delegating  the  problem  to 
someone  else.     Those  who  spoke  of  bringing  various  forms  of  pressure  on  Scott 
through  threat  or  delivery  of  punishment  tended  to  mention  supportive  or 
instructional  strategies  as  well.     Except  for  the  few  teachers  who  mentioned 
global  personal  criticism,  the  threatening  and  pressuring  strategies  suggested 
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by  higher  rated  teachers  tended  to  be  appropriate  as  coercive  components  of 
larger  approaches  to  solving  the  problem,  not  inappropriate  emotional  reactions 
or  vengeful  retaliations. 

In  summary,  the  higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  suggest 
systematic  responses  to  Scott's  defiance  that  combined  supportive  problem- 
solving  efforts  with  use  of  pressure  or  threat  to  enforce  limits.     In  contrast, 
the  lower  rated  teachers'  responses  tended  to  be  either  conciliatory  but 
ineffectual  or  punitive  but  not  likely  to  reduce  Scott's  tendencies  to 
behave  defiantly  in  the  future. 

Comparison  of  Findings  from  Vignettes  10  and  22 

General  patterns  of  response  to  the  two  vignettes  were  similar, 
indicating  that  most  teachers  found  the  depicted  defiant  behavior  to  be  very 
serious,  unacceptable,  and  cause  for  relatively  drastic  action,  often  involving 
the  principal  and/or  the  parents.     Correlations  between  teachers'  response 
categories  and  their  effectiveness  ratings  indicated  that  the  higher  rated 
teachers  suggested  more  strategies  in  general  and  more  supportive  and 
socializing  strategies  in  particular.     They  also  were  more  likely  to  speak  of 
following  up  with  prevention  or  problem- solving  strategies  in  addition  to 
asserting  control  in  the  conflict  situation.     For  Vignette  22,  this  common 
pattern  was  complicated  by  a  subpattern  indicating  that  some  of  the  lower  rated 
teachers  were  more  likely  to  suggest  certain  strategies  that  ordinarily  would 
be  advisable  but  in  this  case  appeared  counterproductive  because  they  amounted 
to  ineffectual  appeasement  or  compromise  instead  of  a  more  systematic  attack  on 
the  defiance  problem. 
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Qualitative  Impressions  and  Examples 
Many  teachers  talked  about  defiance  symptoms  in  detail,  even  making 
distinctions  between  subtjrpes  of  defiant  students  or  noting  clues  that  tell 
them  how  a  defiant  student  is  likely  to  behave  that  day.    Yet,  such  teachers 
often  lacked  strategies  for  motivating  or  persuading  defiant  students  to  become 
more  cooperative.     The  most  impressive  responses  construed  the  problem  in  a  way 
that  suggested  positive  action:     The  student  hasn't  learned  to  trust  adults,  so 
he  needs  a  combination  of  caring  and  consistent  demands  that  will  build  trust; 
he  is  seeking  attention  but  in  the  wrong  ways,  so  give  him  lots  of  attention 
but  focus  on  reinforcing  his  positive  behavior  and  accomplishments;  or  he  is 
constantly  testing  limits  because  parental  discipline  at  home  is  inconsistent, 
so  be  very  clear  in  articulating  your  demands  and  consistent  in  enforcing  them. 

Several  teachers  said  that  they  had  learned  not  to  get  into  protracted 
arguments  with  defiant  students,  because  they  are  skilled  at  rationalizing  and 
stretching  out  arguments  indefinitely.     These  teachers  recommended  avoiding 
public  confrontations  but  making  it  clear,  without  much  discussion  let  alone 
argument,  that  the  student  would  have  to  do  what  must  be  done,  either  now  or  at 
some  later  time  such  as  recess  or  after  school.     These  experienced  teachers 
cautioned  new  teachers  against  feeling  that  they  have  to  "win"  all  the  time. 
Some  simply  noted  that  you  can  afford  to  "lose"  a  few,  but  most  went  on  to  say 
that  it  is  a  mistake  even  to  think  in  terms  of  winning  and  losing. 

Several  teachers  suggested  that  it  is  important  to  handle  defiant 
students  in  your  classroom  and  not  send  them  to  the  principal,  except  perhaps 
for  back-up  or  to  deal  with  particularly  bad  situations.     Several  added  that 
the  payoff  for  such  determination  is  that  these  students  begin  to  view  you  as 
one  of  the  few  adults  who  seems  to  really  care  about  them,  and  they  stay  in 
touch  with  you  in  later  years. 
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Teachers  who  mentioned  the  value  of  ignoring  provocative  (but  not 
intolerable)  behavior  from  defiant  students  often  noted  that  you  may  have  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  defiant  behavior  if  it  starts  to  become  viewed  positively  by 
classmates.     As  extra  insurance  against  this  happening,  a  few  teachers  spoke  of 
defining  the  defiant  student  to  the  class  as  one  who  is  having  a  problem 
controlling  himself  properly,  and  defining  the  classmates'  role  as  helping  this 
student  learn  to  do  so  by  reminding  him  when  appropriate,  discouraging  his 
provocations,  etc. 

Teachers  suggested  various  methods  for  avoiding  or  minimizing  conflict 
with  defiant  students.     Several  would  respond  with  a  measured  approach,  first 
giving  them  a  chance  to  explain  the  situation  if  they  felt  that  they  had  been 
treated  inappropriately.     If  this  invitation  yielded  a  credible  response,  they 
would  take  it  seriously  and  seek  to  negotiate  a  mutually  agreeable  solution. 
If  it  yielded  only  sullenness  or  further  defiance,  however,  they  would  call  the 
parents  or  invoke  other  control/pressure  strategies.     One  teacher  would 
minimize  public  power  struggles  by  giving  the  defiant  student  a  privately 
arranged  signal  that  meant  "We  will  walk  away  from  the  situation  now  but 
discuss  it  later."    Another  teacher  would  walk  away  from  confrontations  by 
saying,  "When  you  are  ready  to  feel  better  about  the  situation  and  discuss  it 
with  me,  I  will  be  glad  to  talk  to  you."    During  the  later  talk,  she  would 
insist  that  unfinished  work  be  finished  before  the  student  left  school  that 
day,  but  would  suggest  some  alternative  ways  in  which  this  might  be 
accomplished.  Another  would  avoid  responding  to  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  she 
could  make  the  student  obey  by  simply  repeating  polite  requests  ("Would  you 
please  sit  down?")  in  response  to  "You  can't  make  me"  statements.  Another 
would  invite  students  to  use  a  suggestion  box  or  write  notes  to  communicate 
concerns  or  explain  claims  of  unfair  treatment. 
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One  teacher  had  developed  techniques  for  avoiding  responding  to 
provocations  and  frustrating  any  desire  to  see  her  become  upset.     Even  if  she 
knew  that  a  student  had  deliberately  flouted  her  directions,  she  would  ask 
"Didn't  you  understand  the  directions?"    In  response  to  "You  can't  make  me  do 
it!"  she  would  say,  "I  don't  like  being  yelled  at"  and  walk  away.  Other 
teachers  would  attack  the  "You  can't  tell  me  what  to  do"  attitude  more 
directly.     They  would  first  assure  both  the  student  and  the  parent  that  they 
would  never  ask  the  student  to  do  anything  inappropriate,  then  they  would 
elicit  parental  reinforcement  of  the  notion  that  the  teacher  is  in  charge  in 
the  classroom  and  the  student  is  supposed  to  do  what  the  teacher  tells  him  or 
her  to  do. 

Several  teachers  viewed  persistent  defiance  as  an  indication  of  something 
wrong  at  home  or  in  the  student's  personal  life,  and  they  often  spoke  of 
involving  school  counselors  or  social  workers  to  look  into  the  situation  and 
perhaps  arrange  for  psychotherapy.     Others  would  make  forceful  efforts  to  get 
these  students  to  see  the  seriousness  of  their  behavior  and  its  consequences. 
One  would  tape  record  them  dur.ing  defiant  outbursts  and  then  view  the  tape  with 
them  later,  to  help  them  realize  how  they  sound  and  look  to  others  during  these 
episodes.     Another  would  schedule  social  problem-  solving  lessons  that  included 
role  play  of  defiant  behavior,  assigning  nondefiant  students  to  take  those 
roles  so  that  the  defiant  students  could  observe  and  perhaps  begin  to  see  how 
they  look  to  others. 

Some  teachers  would  try  to  reach  defiant  students  through  appeal  and 
persuasion  methods.     One  would  explain  that  "School  is  a  small  example  of  life, 
community  life.     If  you  can't  operate  within  a  classroom,  you  can't  operate 
within  society.     If  you  can't  operate  within  society,  you  will  be  dealing  with 
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authority  in  society- -the  courts.  Violence  is  going  to  lead  you  to  nothing  but 
trouble . " 

Other  teachers  described  less  productive  socialization  scenarios  that 
depicted  themselves  undercutting  their  own  efforts.     For  example,  one  would  try 
to  get  defiant  students  to  see  that  they  are  in  school  to  learn  and  that  doing 
so  is  in  their  best  interests.     She  spoke  of  demanding  that  the  student  stay  in 
his  or  her  seat  and  be  quiet,  but  explained  her  demand  as  follows:     "I  don't 
care  if  you  don't  put  a  thing  on  your  paper,  but  don't  you  get  out  of  your  seat 
and  don't  you  open  your  mouth.     Other  people  are  here  to  learn  and  if  you  don't 
want  to  learn,  I  don't  care."    Another  would  stress  to  such  students  that  they 
were  headed  toward  school  failure  and  eventual  dropping  out,  which  would  leave 
them  unqualified  for  good  jobs.     However,  she  anticipated  that  the  student 
might  say  "I  don't  care,"  and  that  she  would  respond  by  saying  "Well,  if  you 
don't  care,  then  I  don't  care  either." 

In  Big  City,  teachers  working  in  the  later  grades  identified  defiance  as 
a  common  and  serious  problem.     Many,  especially  the  lower  rated  ones,  spoke 
less  about  working  with  defiant  students  than  about  building  a  file  documenting 
their  offenses  in  preparation  for  invoking  discipline  code  penalties  and 
getting  them  removed  from  their  classrooms.     Others  spoke  of  the  need  to 
document  instances  of  serious  misbehavior  because  they  had  found  that  many 
parents  did  not  believe  or  accept  what  they  were  told  about  their  children. 

In  general,  teachers  working  in  the  upper  grades  in  Big  City  gave  the 
impression  that  incidents  of  defiance  and  out-of -control  behavior  were  far  more 
serious  among  their  students,  and  the  home  problems  that  led  to  them  were  far 
worse.     Several  spoke  of  students  who  had  been  abused  or  neglected  at  home. 
When  they  weren't  acting  defiantly,  these  students  often  withdrew  to  some 
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quiet,  sheltered  place  in  the  room  or  even  went  to  sleep.     The  teachers 
typically  described  these  students  as  having  severe  psychological  problems  that 
made  them  qualitatively  different  from  normal  students.     These  teachers  spoke 
much  more  of  physically  punishing  defiant  students  or  expelling  them  from  the 
classroom,  although  some  were  aware  that  these  students  had  already  been 
exposed  to  too  much  brutal  treatment  and  that  it  had  not  been  effective.  This 
was  true,  for  example,  of  the  less  effective  teacher  whose  interview  is  quoted 
earlier  in  the  chapter.     Although  she  lacked  systematic  strategies  for  coping 
with  defiant  students,  she  was  not  authoritarian  or  punitive  and  she  hesitated 
to  report  incidents  to  parents  if  she  feared  that  they  would  respond  by  beating 
their  child. 

The  vignettes  elicited  frequent  "You  have  to  nip  this  behavior  in  the 
bud"  responses,  even  from  teachers  who  didn't  ordinarily  emphasize  force  or 
punishment.     Several  said  that  they  would  try  to  underscore  the  seriousness  of 
the  misbehavior  by  taking  unusual  steps  in  dealing  with  it:     Require  the 
student  to  initiate  the  call  to  the  parent  and  explain  what  he  did  in  his  own 
words  before  turning  the  phone  over  to  the  teacher;  if  he  has  a  father,  require 
him  to  call  the  father  rather  than  the  mother;  call  right  now  even  if  the 
parent  is  at  work  (when  the  teacher  ordinarily  would  call  later) ;  or  demand 
that  the  parent  come  to  the  school  right  now  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

Several  teachers  would  delay  any  attempt  to  talk  to  the  student  until 
both  they  and  the  student  had  calmed  down.     Some  would  verbalize  this  to  the 
student  directly.     Others  spoke  of  snubbing  the  student- -refusing  to  make  eye 
contact  or  respond  to  his  advances,  acting  as  if  he  weren't  there- -in  the  hope 
that  this  would  make  him  anxious  and  bring  him  around.     This  hope  doesn't  seem 
well  founded,  except  perhaps  with  the  youngest  students. 
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Many  teachers,  especially  in  Big  City,,  would  tell  Roger  that  they  are 
responsible  for  his  behavior  and  must  have  his  obedience  if  he  is  to  stay  in 
the  classroom.     With  Scott,  they  would  emphasize  that  they  cannot  teach  when 
someone  is  causing  the  kind  of  disruption  that  he  causes.     In  each  case  the 
basic  message  would  be  that  the  behavior  simply  cannot  be  tolerated,  so  it  will 
become  a  matter  for  the  office  to  deal  with  if  the  student  doesn't  respond  to 
this  warning.     Many  teachers,  especially  lower  rated  ones,  would  cite  school 
rules  iu  the  process  of  delivering  such  messages.     Lacking  the  confidence  to 
make  significant  disciplinary  decisions  on  their  own  initiative,  they  were 
reassured  by  the  extra  legalistic  backing  that  the  rules  provided. 

A  couple  of  teachers  suggested  unusual  methods  of  applying  pressure  to 
Roger.     One  would  offer  a  "People's  Court-  solution:     The  teacher  and  Roger 
would  go  to  the  principal,  plead  their  case,  and  agree  to  do  whatever  the 
principal  decided  ought  to  be  done  after  hearing  both  sides.     This  teacher 
noted  that  students  who  know  that  they  have  no  case  will  not  accept  this 
challenge,  and  in  the  process,  will  become  less  belligerent.    Another  teacher 
said  that  if  Roger  continued  out  to  recess  without  responding  to  her  demands 
that  he  return,  she  would  arrange  for  him  to  be  taken  to  the  office  and  would 
not  allow  him  back  into  the  room  until  she  had  spoken  to  one  of  his  parents  and 
received  an  apology  from  him  for  his  behavior. 

Most  of  the  unique  comments  concerning  Scott  dealt  with  the  handling  of 
the  squirt  gun.     In  constructing  Vignette  22,  we  depicted  Scott  as  having  a 
squirt  gun  rather  than  a  genuine  weapon  because  school  district  rules  usually 
require  teachers  to  report  weapons  immediately  and  take  the  student  to  the 
principal.     We  wanted  to  depict  a  situation  that  teachers  ordinarily  would 
handle  themselves  rather  than  refer  to  the  office.    The  squirt  gun  incident 
proved  effective  for  this  purpose,  and  it  revealed  enormous  variation  in 
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teachers'  levels  of  tolerance.     Some  teachers  would  tell  Scott  to  keep  it  in 
his  desk  but  would  not  confiscate  it  unless  he  repeatedly  disobeyed  them. 
Others  would  confiscate  it  but  give  it  back  after  school.     Still  others  would 
confiscate  it  permanently,  without  prior  warning.    Most  of  the  latter  teachers 
seemed  more  concerned  about  making  a  point  to  the  class  about  not  bringing 
forbidden  items  to  school  than  about  the  problems  that  Scott  might  cause  with 
the  squirt  gun. 

A  couple  of  teachers  had  suggestions  about  things  to  say  to  Scott  that 
might  make  him  more  willing  to  surrender  the  squirt  gun.     One  would  say,  "Don't 
let  the  gun  get  you  in  trouble."    Another  would  make  it  clear  to  Scott  that  he 
would  have  to  turn  over  the  gun  one  way  or  another,  but  that  what  happened  to 
it  would  depend  on  his  behavior.     If  he  turned  ever  the  gun  immediately  and 
behaved  well  the  rest  of  the  day,  he  might  get  it  back  after  school,  but 
otherwise,  he  might  have  to  wait  awhile  or  perhaps  never  get  it  back. 

Some  teachers  would  return  the  gun  this  time  but  tell  Scott  that  they 
would  confiscate  it  permanently  if  he  brought  it  to  school  again.  Several 
indicated  that  they  would  inform  the  parents  of  this  warning  following  the 
initial  incident,  so  that  if  it  did  become  necessary  to  confiscate  the  gun,  the 
parents  would  understand  that  Scott  had  ignored  fair  warning  and  was  not  being 
treated  capriciously. 

Responses  to  these  vignettes  underscored  the  value  of  having  an  aide  or 
another  adult  in  the  classroom.    Many  of  the  Small  City  teachers  spoke  of 
turning  the  class  over  to  the  aide  while  they  dealt  personally  with  the  defiant 
student.    A  few  even  said  that  they  weren't  sure  what  they  would  do  if  they 
didn't  have  an  aide. 
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Dtscusslon 

The  views  expressed  by  the  higher  rated  teachers  reflect  the  consensus 
previously  noted  in  the  research  literature.     That  is,  these  teachers  agreed 
that  defiant  students  need  consistent  application  of  authoritative 
socialization  principles  for  managing  the  classroom  so  as  to  minimize  the 
frequency  with  which  they  become  defiant  in  the  first  place,  along  with 
consistent  use  of  "no  lose"  strategies  for  resolving  conflict  when  responding 
to  the  incidents  of  defiance  that  do  develop.     It  also  helps  to  establish 
positive  or  at  least  functional  working  relationships  with  these  students,  to 
ignore  or  at  least  avoid  overresponding  to  their  less  serious  provocations,  and 
to  supply  various  forms  of  support,  instruction,  or  counseling  that  might  help 
them  to  achieve  better  insight  into  their  behavior  and  its  consequences  and 
learn  to  handle  frustration  and  conflicts  with  authority  figures  more 
productively. 

Although  easy  to  summarize,  these  guidelines  will  be  difficult  for  some 
teachers  to  implement,  even  if  they  should  receive  significant  training  in 
strategies  and  techniques.     I  refer  here  to  teachers  who  are  prone  to  powerful 
emotional  reactions  to  defiance,  typically  either  because  they  have  become 
conditioned  to  responding  to  defiance  in  an  authoritarian  manner  or  because 
they  fear  that  they  will  lose  control  of  their  class  unless  they  "win"  any  and 
all  public  power  struggles.     If  you  are  prone  to  such  reactions,  you  will  need 
to  get  help  in  working  through  and  getting  past  them  if  you  want  to  become  able 
to  deal  with  defiant  students  effectively. 

Fear  of  losing  control  of  the  class  is  likely  to  subside  as  you  gain 
experience,  especially  if  you  consistently  implement  the  classroom  management 
and  conflict  resolution  strategies  described  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  this 
book.    Authoritarian  predispositions  can  be  harder  to  change,  however.     If  you 
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find  that  you  become  infuriated  when  students  disobey  or  defy  you,  to  the  point 
that  you  focus  more  on  "teaching  them  a  lesson"  or  "showing  them  who  is  boss" 
than  on  engaging  in  more  productive  efforts  to  assess  and  resolve  the  immediate 
problem  and  help  the  student  learn  to  cope  with  such  situations  more 
effectively  in  the  future,  you  may  have  to  learn  new  emotional  responses  as 
well  as  new  coping  skills. 

The  most  effective  teachers  view  defiant  students  as  children  in  need  of 
socialization  and  assistance  with  authority  problems  and  self-control,  not  as 
threats  to  their  personal  dignity  or  classroom  authority.    Their  approach 
focuses  on  providing  assistance  designed  to  meet  these  needs.     To  the  extent 
necessary,  it  also  includes  setting  limits  on  unacceptable  behavior  and 
enforcing  them  by  imposing  appropriate  penalties  when  students  fail  to  respond. 
However,  these  coercive  elements  are  components  in  a  systematic  socialization 
and  behavior  change  effort,  not  blindly  emotional  or  pointlessly  punitive 
reactions . 

In  order  to  change  significantly,  defiant  students  need  to  learn  new  ways 
of  responding  to  authority  figures.    You  can  help  these  students  to  develop  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  society  builds  schools,  and  people  choose 
to  become  teachers,  in  order  to  provide  students  with  needed  knowledge  and 
skills,  that  there  are  important  responsibilities  built  into  the  teacher  and 
student  roles,  that  you  are  there  to  help  your  students  learn  and  develop  as 
individuals,  and  that  when  you  establish  classroom  rules  and  procedures  or 
issue  directions  to  students,  you  do  so  in  an  attempt  to  help  them  learn,  not 
merely  to  boss  them  around.    A  related  message  is  that  people  of  all  ages  and 
walks  of  life  have  responsibilities  and  behavioral  expectations  to  fulfill,  so 
it  is  important  for  defiant  students  to  learn  to  cope  with  these  pressures 
productively;  if  they  persist  in  patterns  of  hostile  and  defiant  behavior,  they 
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will  put  people  off,  get  themselves  in  trouble,  and  ultimately  lead  unhappy  and 
marginal  lives. 

While  working  to  help  defiant  students  to  appreciate  some  of  these 
understandings  and  begin  to  behave  more  productively,  you  may  find  it  useful  to 
supplement  personal  relationship  and  socialization  approaches  with  behavioral 
treatments,  particularly  negotiation  of  contracts.     Common  sense  suggests  that 
contracts  would  be  well  suited  to  defiant  students,  and  the  research  literature 
indicates  that  they  have  proven  useful  as  components  of  a  treatment  package  for 
oppositional  and  defiant  students,  especially  when  made  part  of  a  home-school 
collaboration  effort.    Yet,  none  of  the  teachers  we  interviewed  mentioned 
contracts,  even  though  most  were  familiar  with  them.     Perhaps  they  found 
defiance  so  threatening  and  unacceptable  that  they  couldn't  think  straight  at 
the  time.     In  any  case,  I  believe  that  contracts  would  be  a  useful  adjunct  to 
treatment  for  defiant  students,  not  only  because  they  are  a  proven  behavioral 
intervention  but  also  because  they  help  communicatfe  in  a  concrete  way  to 
defiant  students  that  you  want  to  see  them  succeed  and  are  willing  to  help  them 
learn  to  do  so. 

Whatever  strategies  are  tried,  it  is  essential  that  you  avoid  falling 
into  the  vicious  cycles  of  hostility  and  rejection  that  so  often  develop 
between  teachers  and  their  defiant  students  (Brophy  &  Evertson,  1981) .    The  key 
here  is  to  resist  the  temptation  to  adopt  authoritarian  formulations  of  the 
problem  (the  student  cannot  be  allowed  to  get  away  with  that,  needs  to  be 
taught  a  lesson,  etc.)  and  the  power  struggles  that  they  lead  to.  Instead, 
develop  more  benign  formulations  (e.g.,  the  child  has  not  known  consistency  and 
needs  to  develop  trust  that  you  mean  what  you  say,  the  child  reacts  poorly  to 
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imposition  of  structure  and  needs  your  help  in  learning  to  handle  this  better, 
etc.)-    Unlike  authoritarian  formulations,  these  benign  formulations  of  the 
problem  suggest  constructive  problem- solving  directions  that  you  might 
undertake  as  a  start  toward  genuine  solutions. 
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Tablg  10,1,  Defiant  Interview:     Number  of  Teachers  Coded  for  Each  Category 

and  Directions  of  Significant  Relationships  with  Effectiveness  Ratings 

N  Coding  Category  

A.  General  Problem- Solving  Approaches 

59  Control/suppress  undesirable  behavior  (as  sole  approach) 

5  Shape  desirable  behavior 

10+  Eliminate  problem:  instructlon/tralnlng/modellng/help 

11  Help  student  cope  with  problem  (but  not  eliminate  it) 

13  Identify  and  treat  external  causes 

2  Insight  (help  student  to  recognize  and  understand  the  problem  behavior) 

15  Appeal/persuade /change  attitudes 

8  Encourage/reassure/bulld  self -concept/provide  supportive  environment 

B.  Specific  Problem- Solving  Strategies 
25  Extinguish/ignore 

12-  .     Minimal  intervention/redirect 

33  Inhibit  through  physical  proximity/voice  control/eye  contact 

7  Support  through  physical  proximity/voice  control 

29  Time  out  for  extinction/removal 

14  Time  out  to  calm  down,  reflect 

6  Criticize 

61  Threaten/punish 

59  Proscribing:     limits,  rules,  expectations 

14+  Appeal/persuade 

20  Prescrlbing/telling/instructing/eliciting  guidelines  for  appropriate 
behavior 

6+        Indirect  modeling 

15-  Praise 
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N         Coding  Category  

18  Reward 

9         Eliminate  source  of  problem 
11         Build  self-concept 

6         Group  work 

6+        Involve  peers  for  support 

8         Involve  peers  to  pressure  or  punish 
15         Involve  parents  for  support  or  problem  solving 

27  Involve  parents  to  pressure  or  punish 

25         Involve  school -based  authority  figures  or  professionals  to  support  or 
problem  solve 

28  Involve  school-based  authority  figures  or  professionals  to  pressure 
punish 

6         Involve  outside  medical  or  mental  health  professionals 
6         Academic  help 

 Interacting  with  the  Student  During  a  Conflict  S:'.tuation 

49         Demand/force  compliance  via  threat  or  physical  manipulation 
24         Put  student  on  spot/hold  responsible  for  actions 
44         Avoid  or  minimize  direct  conflict 

6         Make  polite  requests 
18         Model  calmness,  self-control 

8         Establish  eye  contact 
32         Active  listening/sympathy/ventilation 
D.     Prevention/Follow-Up  Strategies 
20-        None  mentioned 
27         Ignore  minor  provocations 

51+        Clarify  expectations,  limits,  and  consequences 
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_N         Coding  Category  

6  Clarify  rationales  for  rules 

12         Group  discussion,  role  play,  magic  circle,  or  other  group  activity  dealing 
with  defiance 

E.  Content  of  Teacher's  Socialization  Messages 

46         Repeats  rules  or  demands  but  does  not  include  any  of  the  socialization 
content  in  the  following  categories 

19         Clarifies  teacher's  role  and  the  fact  that  the  defiant  student's  behavior 
cannot  be  tolerated  because  it  frustrates  the  teacher's  attempts  to 
instruct  the  class 

28         Clarifies  the  student's  role,  which  includes  obeying  direct  orders  from  the 
teacher 

11         Seeks  to  create  insight  or  awareness  of  the  student's  own  behavior  or  its 
consequences 

13+       Appeals  to  student's  sense  of  fairness  or  reciprocity  (the  rules  are  the 

same  for  everyone,  the  student  is  not  being  picked  on,  and  the  teacher  does 
not  deserve  to  be  treated  this  way) 

7  Try  to  convince  the  student  that  defiance  is  a  losing  game  (it  will  not 
succeed  in  manipulating  the  teacher  and  will  only  bring  on  more  trouble  for 
the  student) 

7         Suggests  that  the  student  has  a  problem  and  the  teacher  is  willing  to  be 
helpful 

F.  Teacher's  Explanation  for  Student's  Defiance 
No  explanation  given 
General  stress  in  the  student's  life 

Defiant  students  habitually  test  limits  because  they  have  experienced 
inconsistent  enforcement  of  demands  or  have  found  that  persistent 
resistance  eventually  is  rewarded 

The  parents  are  authoritarian  and  the  stadent  has  developed  resentment  and 
resistance  against  authority  figures 

Defiant  behavior  stems  mostly  from  a  desire  for  attention  (tjrpically  from 
peers) 

Impersonal  reasons:     Inappropriate  work,  hunger,  or  other  reasons  that  do 
not  involve  strained  relationships  with  parents  or  teachers 
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Ji         Coding  Catej^orv  

G.  Strategies  Identified  as  Ineffective 
23-        None  mentioned 

45+       Arguing,  yelling,  nagging,  emotional  outbursts,  physical  force 
16         Causing  the  student  humiliation  or  loss  of  face 

29  Ignoring  or  giving  in 

H.  Teacher's  Motivation 

61         Survival/concern  about  self 

23         Instructional  concerns 

48         Group  functioning/group  safety 

30  Concern  about  problem  student 

7+       Prepare  student  for  better  future  life 
9         Uphold  school  rules 
22         Personal  irritation  or  anger 

I .  Miscellaneous 

29         Teacher's  response  includes  different  strategies  for  different  subtypes  of 
the  problem 

33         Teacher  mentions  using  physical  force  on  the  defiant  student  if  necessary 

13         Teacher  mentions  willingness  to  keep  the  defiant  student  after  school  if 
necessary 

31  Teacher  states  that  it  is  important  to  assert  authority  firmly  when 
challenged  by  defiant  students  so  that  they  (and  the  rest  of  the  class)  do 
not  get  the  idea  that  they  can  defy  the  teacher  and  get  away  with  it 
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Part  IV  contains  three  chapters  on  types  of  students  whose  behavioral 
characteristics  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  act  as  students  are  expected  to 
act  in  most  classrooms.     Chapter  11  deals  with  motoric  hyperactivity  and 
Chapter  12  deals  with  attentional  distractibility .     Hyperactivity  and 
distractibility  often  occur  together  and  are  considered  parts  of  the  same 
syndrome- -attention  deficit  disorder  (ADD)  or  attention  deficit  hyperactivity 
disorder  (ADHD).    However,  the  terms  refer  to  different  patterns  of  behavior 
and  may  appear  separately.     In  any  case,  they  would  seem  to  require  separate 
coping  strategies  even  when  they  appear  in  the  same  student. 

Distractibility  refers  to  difficulty  in  sustaining  attention  to  lessons 
or  assignments  and  thus  describes  students'  mental  responses  to  visual  and 
auditory  input.     In  contrast,  hyperactivity  refers  to  patterns  of  excessive 
physical  movement.     Distractible  students  have  difficulty  meeting  the 
requirements  for  sustained  concentration  that  are  built  into  the  student  role, 
whereas  hyperactive  students  have  difficulty  meeting  the  requirements  for 
physical  control  and  quiet. 

A  third  syndrome  indicating  difficulty  in  adjusting  to  the  student  role 
is  immaturity.     Immature  students  have  difficulty  working  independently,  caring 
for  themselves  and  their  belongings,  and  "acting  their  age."    They  may  be 
overly  dependent  on  the  teacher  for  help  with  things  that  other  students  handle 
on  their  own,  and  they  may  be  considered  socially  immature  by  their  peers. 
Immature  students  are  the  focus  of  Chapter  13. 
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Teachers  have  always  recognized  motoric  hyperactivity  as  a  behavioral 
syndrome  that  impedes  certain  students'  adjustment  to  the  classroom.  These 
students  are  commonly  dascribed  as  inattentive,  easily  distracted,  impulsive, 
or  hyperactive.     Through  the  years,  they  also  have  been  labeled  with  more 
technical  terms  such  as  minimal  brain  damage,  minimal  brain  dysfunction, 
developmental  hyperactivity,  hyperkinetic  impulse  disorder,  attention  deficient 
disorder  (ADD) ,  and  attention  deficit  hyperactivity  disorder  (ADHD) .  Evolution 
in  terminology  has  reflected  evolution  in  ideas  about  the  underlying  causes  of 
the  symptoms:    physical  damage  to  parts  of  the  brain  that  mediate  behavioral 
organization  and  self-control,  failure  of  these  brain  structures  to  function 
normally  even  if  not  physically  deimaged,  inefficient  filtering  of  sensory  input 
resulting  in  over- stimulation  of  the  cortex,  developmental  immaturity  in 
maturation  of  control  mechanisms,  side  effects  of  food  additives  such  as  dyes 
or  preservatives,  underarousal  or  underreactivity  to  stimulation,  and 
inappropriate  childrearing,  among  others.     Even  though  hyperactivity  has  become 
the  most  heavily  studied  childhood  behavior  disorder,  controversies  continue 
concerning  such  issues  as  what  its  various  manifestations  should  be  called, 
whether  these  are  all  part  of  a  single  syndrome  or  are  better  considered  as 
separate  disorders,  and  what  the  causal  mechanisms  might  be  (Barkley,  1990; 
Fouse  6e  Brians,  1993;  Frick  6e  Lahey,  1991;  Friedman  6e  Doyal,  1992;  Henker  6e 
Whalen,  1989;  Pellegrini  &  Horvat,  1995). 

It  has  long  been  known  that  attentional  distractibility  and  motoric 
hyperactivity  often  go  together,  but  opinions  about  the  nature  of  this 
relationship  have  waxed  and  waned.     Prior  to  the  1970s,  attention  focused  on 
the  more  obvious  and  immediately  troublesome  hyperactivity  problem,  with 
distractibility  treated  as  secondary.     During  the  1970s,  however,  evidence  was 
developed  to  suggest  that  distractibility  not  only  was  part  of  the  larger 


hyperactivity  syndrome,  but  was  the  key  to  it.     In  the  third  edition  (DSM  III) 
of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association's  diagnostic  and  statistical  manual  of 
mental  disorders,  published  in  1980,  the  distractibility  aspect  was  featured  in 
the  sjmdrome  label  and  the  diagnostic  criteria  for  what  was  called  Attention 
Deficit  Disorder.    ADD  was  described  as  a  disorder  that  might  appear  with  or 
without  associated  hyperactivity,  beginning  before  the  age  of  seven  and  peaking 
between  eight  and  ten.    Three  sets  of  primary  symptoms  were  noted:  inattention 
(often  fails  to  finish  things  started,  doesn't  seem  to  listen,  easily 
distracted,  has  difficulty  concentrating  on  school  tasks  or  sticking  with  play 
activities),  impulsivlty  (often  acts  before  thinking,  shifts  excessively  from 
jne  activity  to  another,  has  difficulty  organizing  work,  needs  a  lot  of 
supervision,  frequently  calls  out  in  class,  and  has  difficulty  awaiting  turn  in 
games  or  group  situations),  and  hyperactivity  (excessively  runs  about  or  climbs 
on  things,  has  difficulty  sitting  still  or  staying  seated,  fidgets,  moves  about 
during  sleep,  is  always  "on  the  go"  or  acting  as  if  "driven  by  a  motor"). 

The  ADD  diagnosis  was  applied  to  quite  different  tyT)es  of  children. 
Those  whose  symptoms  included  hyperactivity  (ADD+H)  often  displayed  additional 
symptoms  as  well,  most  commonly  achievement  problems  at  school  and  hostile- 
aggressive  social  behaviors  which  caused  them  to  be  rejected  by  their  peers. 
Distractible  children  whose  symptoms  did  not  include  hyperactivity  (ADD-H) 
often  displayed  the  opposite  pattern,  being  inactive,  lethargic,  or  daydreamy. 

Since  1980,  researchers  have  sought  to  clarify  definitions  and  produce 
more  in:erpretible  findings  by  making  additional  distinctions  among  students 
who  fit  the  ADD  diagnosis,  such  as  by  distinguishing  the  pervasiveness  of  the 
problem  or  the  types  of  situations  in  which  it  is  observed,  the  degree  to  which 
aggression  or  other  associated  symptoms  are  present,  or  the  degree  to  which  the 
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problem  responds  to  various  medications.     This  work  has  clarified  that  more 
purely  hyperactive  children  show  problems  with  attention  and  over  activity  that 
are  associated  with  signs  of  developmental  and  neurological  delay  or 
immaturity,  whereas  more  purely  aggressive  children  show  the  behavior  patterns 
and  associated  family  background  factors  described  in  Chapter  8.     It  is  now 
clear  that  some  of  the  family  dysfunction  or  ineffective  childrearing  factors 
formerly  thought  to  be  causes  of  hyperactivity  are  actually  associated  with 
aggression  and  other  conduct  disorders.     Such  family  backgrounds  are  commonly 
seen  in  ADD  students  who  are  also  aggressive,  but  not  in  ADD  students  who  are 
not . 

The  Amer  lean  Psychiatric  Association  published  a  revision  of  its  manual 
(DSM  III-R)  in  1987.    At  this  time,  the  name  for  the  disorder  was  changed  from 
ADD  to  ADHD,  the  three  separate  lists  of  symptoms  (for  inattention, 
impulsivity,  and  hyperactivity)  were  replaced  by  a  single  list,  and  the  subtype 
previously  known  as  ADD-H  was  removed  from  the  ADHD  syndrome  and  placed  in  a 
separate  category  called  Undifferentiated  ADD.     The  new  ADHD  classification  was 
grouped  with  two  other  behavior  disorders  (Oppositional  Defiant  Disorder  and 
Conduct  Disorder)  within  a  larger  category  known  as  the  Disruptive  Behavior 
Disorders,  in  view  of  their  substantial  overlap  among  clinic-referred  children 
(Barkley,  1990). 

According  to  the  DSM  III-R  manual,  children  with  ADHD  exhibit  at  least 
eight  of  the  following  characteristics  over  a  period  of  at  least  six  months: 

1.  Often  fidgets  with  hands  or  feet  or  squirms  in  seat. 

2.  Has  difficulty  remaining  seated  when  required  to  do  so. 

3.  Is  easily  distracted  by  extraneous  stimuli. 

4.  Has  difficulty  awaiting  turn  in  games  or  group  situations. 
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5.  Often  blurts  out  answers  to  questions  before  they  have  been 
completed. 

6.  Has  difficulty  following  through  on  instructions  from  others. 

7 .  Has  difficulty  sustaining  attention  to  tasks . 

8.  Often  shifts  from  one  uncompleted  activity  to  another. 

9.  Has  difficulty  playing  quietly. 

10.  Often  talks  excessively. 

11.  Often  interrupts  or  intrudes  on  others. 

12.  Often  does  not  seem  to  listen  to  what  is  being  said  to  him  or 
her. 

13.  Often  loses  things  necessary  for  tasks  or  activities  at  school  or 
home . 

14.  Often  engages  in  physically  dangerous  activities  without 
considering  the  possible  consequences. 

This  change  has  been  controversial.     Some  researchers  favor  the  1980 
DSM  III  formulation  that  linked  distractibility  and  hyperactivity  within  the 
single  ADD  syndrome  and  emphasized  attention  deficits  in  describing  it.  Others 
believe  that  the  old  ADD-H  syndrome  (now  called  Undifferentiated  ADD)  is 
properly  considered  a  separate  disorder  and  that  the  new  ADHD  syndrome 
introduced  in  DSM  IIT-R  in  1987  is  helpful  in  emphasizing  hyperactivity  at 
least  as  much  as  attention  deficits  and  in  classifying  ADHD  with  conduct 
disorders.    The  latter  investigators  usually  acknowledge  some  neurological  or 
maturational  basis  to  hyperactivity,  but  also  emphasize  motivational  aspects. 
Some  suggest  that  ADHD  arises  out  of  an  insensitivity  to  the  consequences  of 
behavior- -reinforcement,  punishment,  or  both  (Barkley,  1990).     Others  emphasize 
that  the  problem  is  at  least  in  part  socially  defined:     whether  a  behavior 
pattern  is  called  hyperactive  and  considered  a  problem  depends  not  only  on 
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factors  within  the  child  but  on  the  task  performance  demands  or  social 
expectations  built  into  the  situation. 

Whatever  its  official  label,  it  is  clear  that  hyperactivity  has  been 
diagnosed  with  increasing  frequency  in  recent  years.     Sources  published  prior 
to  1980  usually  indicated  that  three  or  four  percent  of  children  received  this 
diagnosis.     Sources  published  in  the  mid-1990s  suggested  a  figure  of  six 
percent,  nine  percent  for  boys  and  three  percent  for  girls. 

Suggested  Strategies  for  Coping  With  Hyperactive  Students 

Despite  the  diversity  in  points  of  view  about  the  nature  and  causes  of 
hyperactivity,  recently  published  reviews  show  a  great  deal  of  agreement  in 
summarizing  the  research  on  treatment  approaches  (Barkley,  1990;  Fiore,  Becker, 
&  Nero,  1993;  Friedman  &  Doyal,  1992;  Gomez  &  Cole,  1991;  Henker  &  Whalen, 
1989;  Loney,  1987;  Rosenberg,  Wilson,  Maheady,  &  Sindelar,  1992;  Whalen  & 
Henker,  1991).     The  consensus  is  that  three  main  approaches  are  commonly 
recommended:     medication,  which  produces  the  most  powerful  and  reliable 
effects;  behavioral  treatments,  which  have  proven  useful  as  a  supplement  to 
medication;  and  cognitive -behavioral  treatments .  which  appear  ideally  suited  to 
the  needs  of  hyperactive  students  but  which  so  far  have  produced  mostly 
disappointing  results. 

The  most  prevalent  therapy  for  ADHD,  and  also  the  most  efficacious  and 
carefully  studied,  is  stimulant  medication- -typically  methylphenidate 
(Ritalin).    A  "review  of  reviews"  (Swanson  et  al.,  1993)  indicated  that 
although  different  reviewers  emphasized  different  aspects  of  the  findings  and 
developed  different  conclusions,  there  is  a  common  core  of  findings  that  turn 
up  repeatedly  in  research  reviews.     First,  in  about  75  percent  of  cases, 
treatment  with  stimulant  medication  produces  immediate  and  dramatic  reductions 
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in  hyperactive  behavior  and  improved  performance  on  tasks  requiring 
concentrated  attention.     These  effects  may  be  enhanced  by  changed  expectations 
in  the  children  themselves,  their  parents,  and  their  teachers,  but  they  are  not 
explained  by  expectation  effects.     Careful  double-blind  studies  have  shown  thac 
teachers  notice  much  more  improvement  in  and  respond  much  more  positively  to 
hyperactive  students  taking  stimulant  medication  than  to  hyperactive  students 
taking  placebos.     The  reviews  also  produced  consensus  on  two  important 
qualifications  of  these  positive  findings.     First,  it  is  not  possible  to 
predict  in  advance  which  children  will  respond  positively  to  stimulant 
medications,  so  experimentation  is  required  to  determine  which  (if  any) 
medication  is  ideally  suited  to  a  particular  student,  as  well  as  to  adjust 
dosage  levels  (not  only  to  ensure  sufficient  dosage  to  achieve  effectiveness 
but  also  to  limit  dosage  to  minimize  sleep  problems,  loss  of  appetite,  or  other 
side  effects).     Second,  whereas  stimulant  medication  produces  dramatic 
reductions  in  short-term  hyperactive  behavior  in  the  classroom,  it  has  only 
negligible  effects  on  long-term  academic  achievement  and  prosocial  behavior. 

Reviewers  who  are  physicians,  psychologists,  or  educators  often 
criticize  the  scare  tactics  used  by  authors  writing  for  the  general  public  to 
advance  a  particular  policy  agenda.     In  the  opinion  of  the  former  reviewers, 
the  latter  authors  ov? . emphasize  the  degree  to  which  medication  is  prescribed 
for  school  children,  invent  or  exaggerate  side-effect  problems,  and  falsely 
suggest  that  medication  is  the  only  form  of  treatment  emphasized  by  educational 
and  mental  health  professionals.     These  reviewers  defend  medication  as 
effective  treatment  and  suggest  that  undesirable  side  effects  can  be  minimized 
or  avoided  altogether.     However,  they  also  acknowledge  that  although  stimulcnt 
medication  will  reduce  impulsive  and  hyperactive  behavior  and  increase 
potential  for  task  concentration,  it  will  not  improve  academic  skills. 
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motivation  to  learn,  or  general  intellectual  or  moral  functioning.     Thus,  they 
describe  it  as  a  component  of  comprehensive  treatment  for  hyperactivity,  but 
not  as  the  whole  treatment. 

Behavioral  treatment  is  commonly  recommended  as  a  second  component: 
Select  behaviors  that  you  want  to  change  aind  seek  to  shape  improvement  in  them 
through  contracting  and  related  reinforcement-based  methods.  Certain 
qualifications  on  the  usual  behavioral  approaches  are  commonly  suggested  for 
teachers  working  with  hyperactive  students.     First,  because  of  their  attention 
deficits,  you  need  to  be  unusually  clear  and  specific  ^.n  stating  behavioral 
goals  to  these  students,  specifying  the  contingencies  between  behaviors  and 
consequences,  and  reminding  them  of  these  contingencies  when  following  through 
on  them.     Second,  hyperactive  students  appear  to  require  response  cost 
approaches  that  include  punishment  for  misbehavior  in  addition  to  reward  for 
desired  behavior.    Within  what  is  reasonable  to  expect  of  the  child  at  the 
time,  it  appears  necessary  to  state  firm  limits  on  hyperactive  behavior  in  the 
classroom  and  puaish  misbehavior  if  necessary  using  time  out  or  withdrawal  of 
privileges.     You  also  may  find  it  necessary  to  deliver  consequences  more 
immediately  and  frequently  to  hyperactive  students,  because  they  may  not 
respond  as  well  as  their  classmates  to  delayed  rewards  or  partial  reinforcement 
schedules.     To  the  extent  that  you  do  use  negative  consequences,  it  is 
important  to  announce  and  apply  them  using  what  Ros6n  et  al.   (1984)  called  a 
"prudent"  approach:     Speak  calmly,  be  concrete  in  stating  behaviors  and 
contingencies,  and  be  consistent  in  following  through.     These  authors  found 
that  an  "imprudent"  approach  (loud,  emotional,  inconsistent)  only  made  the 
problem  worse . 

The  third  widely  discussed  treatment  for  hyperactivity  is  cognitive - 
behavioral  treatment  (cognitive  strategy  training).     This  approach  appears  to 


be  ideally  suited  to  the  needs  of  hyperactive  students  because  it  involves 
training  them  in  skills  such  as  coining  to  attention  and  settling  into  a  task, 
concentrating  on  task-relevant  stimuli,  keeping  aware  of  goals  and  strategies 
while  engaging  in  the  task,  budgeting  time,  delaying  gratification,  and 
inhibiting  inappropriate  respi>nses--in  general,  teaching  them  how  to  engage  in 
cognitively  demanding  tasks  by  accessing  needed  motives,  goals,  and  strategies 

Unfortunately,  applications  of  cognitive  strategy  training  with 
hyperactive  students  so  far  have  produced  only  unsatisfactory  or  at  best  mixed 
results.     Perhaps  these  students'  attentional  deficits  do  not  enable  them  to 
learn  cognitive  strategies  systematically  enough  to  make  the  technique 
effective,  or  perhaps  effective  approaches  have  not  been  developed  yet.  The 
search  continues  because  the  relevance  of  strategy  training  to  hyperactive 
students'  needs  suggests  that  these  efforts  may  ultimately  pay  off.  For 
information  about  cognitive -behavioral  interventions  with  hyperactive  students 
see  Hughes  (1988),  Rosenberg  et  al.   (1992),  or  Whalen,  Henker,  and  Hinshaw 
(1985) .     For  a  particularly  detailed  treatment  that  includes  a  manual  for 
planning  and  carrying  out  these  interventions,  see  Braswell  and  Bloomquist 
(1991)  . 

Popular  books  and  articles  on  hyperactivity  often  recommend  a  fourth 
approach  to  treatment:     avoiding  or  limiting  the  child's  exposure  to  food 
additives,  fluorescent  lighting,  bright  colors,  sugar,  or  other  substances 
described  as  toxic  to  children  in  general  or  hyperactive  children  in 
particular.    Unfortunately  (because  it  would  be  nice  to  see  a  complex  problem 
have  a  simple  solution  for  a  change),  research  does  not  support  these  ideas. 
The  consensus  of  current  expert  opinion  is  that  hyperactivity  (ADHD)  is  a 
developmentally  handicapping  condition,  generally  chronic,  with  a  propensity 
for  hereditary  predisposition  but  with  degree  of  severity  and  presence  of 


associated  symptoms  significantly  affected  by  environmental  factors,  especially 
familial  factors.     Stimulant  medication  augmented  by  behavioral  and  possibly 
cognitive-behavioral  treatment  can  be  expected  to  produce  notable  improvements 
in  behavioral  symptoms  and  more  modest  improvements  in  academic  performance  in 
the  short  term,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been  discovered  that  will  reliably 
produce  significant  improvements  in  long-term  intellectual  and  social 
competence . 

Advice  written  specifically  for  elementary  teachers  usually  also  begins 
with  discussion  of  medication,  behavioral  treatment,  and  cognitive-behavioral 
strategy  training.     Concerning  medication,  you  are  usually  advised  to  contact 
the  parents  of  hyperactive  students  to  assess  their  awareness  of  the 
hyperactivity  problem  and  find  out  if  their  child  is  being  treated  for  it  (if 
so,  collaborate  in  seeing  that  the  child  takes  his  or  her  medicine  as 
prescribed;  if  not,  suggest  medical  assessment  if  the  problem  is  severe  enough 
to  warrant  it) . 

Collaboration  with  the  home  is  also  recommended  if  a  behavioral  contract 
system  is  going  to  be  used.    This  involves  working  out  a  plan  with  the  parents 
and  the  child,  then  following  up  by  sending  home  daily  or  weekly  progress 
reports,  and  perhaps  academic  activities  for  the  parents  to  do  with  the  child 
as  well.     Recommended  cognitive  strategy  training  includes  all  of  the  commonly 
taught  academic  task  engagement  and  study  skills,  with  emphasis  on  behavioral 
self-control,  maintaining  concentrated  attention,  and  other  skills  that  are 
poorly  developed    among  hyperactive  students.     These  students  may  also  need 
tutoring  in  reading  and  other  basic  skills,  if  their  problem  has  impeded  their 
academic  achievement  to  the  extent  that  they  are  unable  to  engage  in 
independent  learning  at  a  level  expected  of  students  in  their  grade. 
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Several  common  themes  appear  in  suggestions  to  teachers  about 
Instructing  hyperactive  students.    One  Is  "Don't  let  these  kids  turn  you  off  so 
that  you  begin  to  treat  them  Inappropriately."    The  disruptions  caused  by 
hyperactive  students  can  be  exasperating,  making  It  difficult  for  you  to  be 
welcoming  and  supportive  with  them  (especially  If,  as  often  Is  the  case,  they 
are  also  hostile -aggressive  or  defiant).    Hyperactive  students  feel  less 
accepted  by  their  teachers  and  treated  with  nagging  demandlngness  (Peter, 
Allan,  &  Horvath,  1983).    When  Interviewed  as  adults,  they  remercber  feeling 
misunderstood  and  rejected  by  their  teacher"?,  and  often  their  classmates, 
constantly  being  criticized  for  doing  things  that  they  were  not  even  aware  of 
doing,  let  alone  doing  deliberately  (Weiss  &  Hechtman,  1986). 

Klrby  and  Klrby  (1994)  urged  that  you  keep  aware  that  ADHD  children's 
problems  are  rooted  In  neurological  and  physiological  differences,  that  they 
often  do  not  know  how  to  control  or  regulate  their  behavior  and  are  bewildered 
by  It,  and  that  the  fact  that  they  often  display  normal  attention  and 
self- regulation  for  short  periods  of  time  does  not  mean  that  they  could  do  It 
all  the  time  "If  they  really  wanted  to."    They  also  suggested  that  you  help 
these  children  understand  their  condition  (I.e.,  they  are  just  as  capable  as 
other  students  but  their  attention  wanders  and  they  sometimes  miss  things 
because  of  it,  so  that  what  they  retain  may  resemble  memories  of  a  television 
program  that  was  interrupted  several  times  by  transmission  interference) . 

Karlin  and  Berger  (1972)  recommended  that  you  help  these  stxidents  to 
understand  the  undesirable  effects  that  their  behavior  has  on  you  and  their 
classmates.    Without  blaming  them,  make  them  realize  that  classroom  disruptions 
take  away  time  from  instruction  and  that  hyperactive  behavior  (especially  if 
aggressive)  turils  off  peers  and  impedes  the  formation  of  friendships. 
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Establish  the  understanding  that  you  and  the  child  will  work  on  these  problems 
together . 

An  ERIC  digest  put  together  by  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 
(1989)  summarized  much  of  the  advice  commonly  given  to  elementary  teachers  for 
working  with  hyperactive  students.     One  set  of  suggestions  focused  on 
establishing  the  proper  learning  environment:     Seat  these  students  near  your 
desk  but  include  them  as  part  of  the  regular  class  seating;  place  them  in  front 
with  their  backs  to  the  rest  of  the  class,  so  that  other  students  are  out  of 
their  view;  surround  them  with  good  role  models  and  encourage  peer  tutoring  and 
cooperative  learning;  don't  place  them  near  air  conditioners,  high  traffic 
areas,  heaters,  doors,  or  windows  if  these  are  distracting  to  them;  provide  a 
predictable  structure  and  prepare  them  in  advance  for  transitions  or  changes  in 
schedule;  create  a  stimuli-reduced  study  area  that  they  can  have  access  to  when 
they  need  it;  and  encourage  their  parents  to  set  up  an  appropriate  study  space 
at  home,  with  set  times  and  routines  established  for  study,  parental  review  of 
completed  homework,  and  periodic  notebook  or  book  bag  reorganization. 

Suggestions  for  instructing  hyperactive  students  included:     Maintain  eye 
contact  during  verbal  instruction;  use  predictable  instructional  routines;  make 
directions  clear  and  coftcise;  simplify  complex  directions  and  avoid  multiple 
commands;  make  sure  that  they  understand  what  to  do  before  releasing  them  to 
begin  the  task;  if  need  be,  repeat  the  instructions  in  a  calm,  positive  manner; 
help  them  to  feel  comfortable  seeking  assistance  when  they  need  it;  shape  them 
gradually  toward  more  independent  functioning,  but  bear  in  mind  that  they  may 
progress  more  slowly  and  need  more  help  for  longer  time  than  most  students;  and 
if  necessary,  require  them  to  keep  a  notebook  in  which  they  record  daily 
assignments  and  check  them  off  as  they  complete  them.     Additional  suggestions 
regarding  giving  assignments  included:     Giv3  only  one  task  at  a  time;  monitor 
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their  work  frequently  but  project  a  supportive  attitude;  modify  their 
assignments  if  necessary  to  capitalize  on  their  strengths  and  work  on  their 
weaknesses;  make  sure  that  your  tests  assess  knowledge  and  not  attention  span; 
minimize  their  frustrations  and  give  them  extra  time  to  complete  tasks  if  they 
need  it. 

Suggestions  for  modifying  behavior  and  enhancing  self-esteem  involved 
both  providing  supervision  and  discipline  and  providing  encouragement.  To 
provide  supervision  and  discipline:    Remain  calm,  state  the  rule  infraction, 
and  avoid  debating  or  arguing  with  the  student;  have  preestablished 
consequences  for  misbehavior;  monitor  behavior  frequently  and  administer 
consequences  immediately;  enforce  class  rules  consistently;  make  sure  the 
discipline  fits  the  crime;  avoid  ridicule  and  criticism;  and  avoid  publicly 
reminding  students  on  medication  to  "take  their  medicine."    To  provide 
encouragement:     Reward  more  than  you  punish;  praise  desirable  behavior  and 
accomplishments;  change  rewards  if  they  are  not  effective  in  motivating 
behavioral  change;  find  ways  to  encourage  these  children;  and  teach  them  to 
reinforce  themselves  and  appreciate  the  progress  they  make. 

Sandoval  (1982)  interviewed  teachers  and  developed  an  overlapping  list 
of  suggestions:     medication  and  behavioral  treatments;  increasing  their 
opportunities  for  movement  around  the  classroom  or  engaging  them  in  substitute 
outlets  such  as  physically  demanding  exercise;  providing  study  carrels  or  other 
stimuli- reduced  spaces  for  working;  providing  increased  structure  in  the  school 
day  through  a  predictable  schedule,  shorter  lessons  that  call  for  sustained 
concentration  (at  least  initially),  and  periodic  breaks  where  students  can  move 
around  the  room,  go  on  errands,  or  take  physical  exercise;  modeling  and 
teaching  self-control  strategies  using  cognitive -behavioral  methods;  helping 
these  students  to  realize  that,  despite  their  difficulties  in  attention  and 
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self-control,  they  have  a  responsibility  to  work  on  the  problem  and  Improve; 
setting  and  following  through  on  clear  limits  on  unacceptable  behavior;  and 
creating  an  emotionally  supportive  environment. 

The  same  general  lines  of  advice  can  be  found  in  other  sources  on 
teaching  hyperactive  students  (Blanco  &  Bogacki,  1988;  Fairchild,  1975;  Fouse  & 
Brians,  1993;  Lerner,  Lowenthal,  &  Lerner,  1995;  Mclntyre,  1989;  Safer  &  Allen, 
1976;  Weaver,  1994).    Along  with  the  strategies  already  mentioned,  these 
sources  include  the  following  suggestions:     In  setting  behavioral  goals, 
emphasize  behaviors  that  support  learning  (be  in  class  and  in  your  seat  on 
time,  have  your  materials  ready,  pay  attention  to  lessons,  listen  to  and  follow 
directions,  keep  at  your  work  until  it  is  finished),  not  just  behaviors  to 
avoid  (e.g.,  don't  yell  or  run  around  the  class);  use  these  students  as 
messengers  or  assign  them  other  helper  roles  that  involve  physical  movement; 
allow  them  to  "run  it  off"  when  it  seems  necessary,  but  see  that  they  don't 
exhaust  themselves  on  the  playground  during  long  recess  periods;  arrange  some 
sort  of  signal  to  communicate  quickly  and  privately  to  these  students  that  they 
need  to  settle  down  or  get  to  work;  after  getting  the  class  as  a  whole  started 
on  an  assignment,  check  with  hyperactive  students  to  make  sure  that  they  have 
understood  the  instructions;  maintain  proximity  to  these  students  much  of  the 
time,  both  as  a  subtle  reminder  to  them  of  what  they  are  supposed  to  be  doing 
and  as  a  way  to  increase  your  availability  if  they  need  help;  if  awareness  is  a 
problem,  arrange  to  have  some  of  your  classes  videotaped  with  (unpublicized) 
focus  on  hjrperactive  students,  then  view  the  tapes  with  them  to  discuss  their 
behavior  and  its  effects  on  ether  people  in  class;  schedule  tasks  that  demand 
concentrated  attention  mostly  in  the  morning,  because  hyperactivity  problems 
tend  to  build  during  the  day. 
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Pfiffner  and  Barkley  (1990)  reviewed  the  literature  on  removing 
distractions  from  the  classroom  and  concluded  that,  while  there  is  no  need  to 
remove  colorful  pictures,  posters,  clothing,  etc.,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  provide 
hjrperactive  students  who  seem  to  need  it  with  minimally  distractive  work 
environments- -send  them  to  a  study  carrel  or  let  them  sit  in  a  corner  or  facing 
a  wall  when  they  are  working  on  assignments.     Boyd  and  Hensley  (1982)  studied 
the  effects  of  20  minutes  per  day  of  running,  calisthenics,  or  both  on  the  ward 
behavior  of  institutionalized  hyperactive  children.     They  found  large 
reductions  in  observed  hjrperactivity  among  students  who  ran,  but  not  among 
those  who  engaged  in  calisthenics  but  did  not  run.     This  suggests  that  engaging 
in  calisthenics  within  the  classroom  may  not  be  sufficient,  and  that 
hyperactive  students  may  need  to  "run  it  off"  literally  in  order  to  benefit 
from  exercise  breaks. 

Finally,  Re id  and  Borkowski  (1987)  found  that  hyperactive  students  who 
received  cognitive-behavioral  self-control  training  plus  attribution  training 
showed  more  reductions  in  hyperactive  behavior  and  increases  in  self-control  in 
the  classroom  than  students  who  had  received  the  self  control  training  but  not 
the  attribution  training.    The  attribution  training  featured  a  "coping  model" 
who  made  mistakes  but  then  demonstrated  (using  think-aloud  methods)  how  one 
maintains  a  goal-oriented  focus  and  overcomes  these  mistakes  to  complete  tasks 
successfully  (see  Chapter  4).    Thus,  if  hyperactive  students'  problems  have 
been  compounded  by  learned  helplessness  or  other  failure  syndrome  symptoms , 
they  may  need  attribution  training  in  addition  to  more  conventional  cognitive 
strategy  training. 
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Responses  to  the  General  Strategy  Inteirview 
Hyperactive  students  were  described  to  the  teachers  as  follows: 
These  children  show  excessive  and  almost  constant  movement,  even  when 
sitting.     Often  their  movements  appear  to  be  without  purpose.  They 

a.  squirm,  wiggle,  jiggle,  scratch 

b.  are  easily  excitable 

c .  blurt  out  answers  and  comments 

d.  are  often  out  of  their  seats 

e.  bother  other  children  with  noises,  movements 

f.  are  energetic  but  poorly  directed 

g.  excessively  touch  objects  or  people 

Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  this  description. 

A  More  Effective  Teacher 

I  see  these  children  as  really  not  causing  a  severe  discipline 
problem.     In  a  lot  of  cases  they  don't  realize  that  they  are  in 
perpetual  motion.     They  have  a  hard  time  controlling  themselves. 
And  I  think  that  sometimes  it's  physiological,  sometimes  it's  due 
to  activities  that  are  going  on  in  the  classroom.     For  instance, 
you  can  tell  when  they're  more  wiggly  or  squirmy  or  have  outbursts 
and  so  on.     But  I  think  it's  really  that  these  children  don't 
really  see  themselves  as  causing  much  problem  at  all,  that  they're 
very  unconscious  of  all  the  activity  that  they  do.     They  don't 
really  concern  me  a  lot  in  a  way.     They  need  to  try  to  gain  some 
control  over  these  behaviors  but  they  are  usually  kind  of  fun  kids 
to  work  with.     I  like  to  work  with  these  kids,  kind  of  hyperactive. 
But  I  think  with  these  types  of  children  a  teacher  has  to  be 
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extremely  flexible.     Now  one  of  the  strategies  that  I  use  is  to 
find  out  if  there  are  some  physical  reasons  for  this.     If  this 
child,  right  from  the  beginning,  has  always  been  hyperactive.  Have 
they  matured  any,  have  they  settled  down  any,  or  has  it  gotten 
worse,  or  is  it  just  the  same?    And  I  have  had  children  on  Ritalin. 
This  is  one  thing  that  sometimes  does  work,  if  it's  given  in  the 
right  amount  and  the  right  way.     But  getting  back  to  the  teacher 
being  flexible- -you  have  got  to  be  able  to  give  these  children 
breaks.     They  can't  work  very  long  at  one  time;  you  need  to  pace 
them.    You  can  tell  as  you  are  working  with  them  just  about  how 
long  they  can  work.     I  have  often  let  them  work  on  the  floor. 
Sometimes  they  can't  work  sitting  at  their  desk  but  if  they  can  sit 
on  the  floor,  fine,  they  can  work.     [Do  you  have  a  certain  place  in 
the  room  where  the  kids  can  work?]     No.     Sometimes  it's  under  the 
table.     Once  in  a  while  I  let  them  go  out  in  the  hall.  Sometimes 
these  children  can  be  alone  out  in  the  hall  and  they  can  get  a  lot 
done.     They  can  get  up  when  they  want  to,  they  can  walk  around, 
come  back,  sit  down,  and  I  have  found  that  this  works  real  well. 
And  we  don't  have  any  problem.     But  there  are  places  in  the  room 
where  they  can  go,  too.     They  wouldn't  go  and  sit  on  the  floor  by 
somebody  else's  desk  or  anything,  but  at  the  back  of  the  room  or  at 
the  front  of  the  room,  further  away  from  other  children.     But  at 
least  this  gives  them  the  ability  to  move  around  a  little  bit  more, 
and  I  think  you  have  to.    You  just  can't  make  these  children  stay 
in  their  seats  for  so  long.     But  it  is  important  for  them  to  know 
that  there  are  times  when  they  do  need  to  be  in  their  seats.  For 
instance,  if  you  are  teaching  the  entire  class,  if  you're  having  a 
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discussion,  where  they're  not  getting  up  and  walking  over  and 
getting  a  drink  or  just  walking  to  the  wastepaper  basket.  These 
kind  of  children  like  to  do  this  type  of  thing.     But  trying  to  get 
them  to  keep  quiet  for  a  little  longer,  I  think  you  can  either 
write  a  contract  or  give  some  kind  of  reward  if  you  say,  "Well, 
let's  see  if  you  can  work  for  half  an  hour  today,"  maybe  you  would 
start  with  15  minutes  before  getting  up  and  before  stopping.  And 
having  them  keep  track  of  their  time,  having  them  write  down  when 
they  start  a  project  or  start  an  assignment  and  when  they  get  up  or 
leave  the  assignment  (if  it's  not  a  bathroom  type  thing)  or  if  it's 
just  a  "wander"  or  "I  need  to  move."    And  see  how  long  they  can 
work  and  see  if  they  can  keep  improving  this.     Some  children  start 
and  it's  hard  for  them  to  work  five  minutes  without  getting  out  of 
their  seat.    And  this  does  bother  other  children  and  I  think  you 
need  to  discuss  with  the  child  the  rights  of  the  other  children; 
that  there  are  boys  and  girls  in  the  classroom  who  have  the  right 
to  work  without  people  disturbing  them.     If  you  are  walking  around 
the  room  or  if  you're  going  over  to  somebody  else's  seat  and 
talking  to  them,  that  this  is  disruptive.     "I  know  you  enjoy 
talking  to  people,  but,  someone  else  has  the  right  to  work  and  if 
they  need  it  quiet,  then  you  should  respect  that  right."     I  think 
you  need  to  make  sure  these  children  are  getting  a  change  in 
activity  so  that  they're  not  working  too  long;  that  you  give  them  a 
choice  of  working  on  one  particular  thing  for  say  15  minutes,  then 
going  and  playing  a  game,  a  learning  game  for  15  minutes,  then 
coming  back  to  their  work.     I  have  found  that  this  works  very  well. 
This  is  something  that  would  be  short  term.     And  if  they  still  need 


to  do  that,  then  it  can  go  on  for  a  longer  time.     [You  can  do  this 
without  repercussions  from  the  other  children?]    Yes.  Most 
children  get  their  work  done  and  then  have  some  choices.     So  they 
don't  have  any  problem  because  they're  not  able  to  do  the  other 
things  that  these  children  are  doing.     In  most  cases  they  realize 
they  would  rather  have  the  child  do  that  than  be  bothersome.    And  I 
found  that  I  might  have  one  or  two  children  complain  but  I  would 
explain  to  them  why.    And  they  usually  are  quite  understanding.  I 
haven't  had  any  problems  with  that.    Another  thing  that  I  have 
done,  and  this  is  when  I  have  had  an  aide,  is  excuse  some  of  those 
children  if  I  can  see  that  they're  tired  of  working  or  that  they 
just  are  really  overactive  that  iay.    And  they  have  days  when  they 
are  really  more  so  than  at  other  times.     Have  the  aide  take  them 
down  to  the  gym  if  it's  available  or  outside  if  this  can  be  and 
just  let  them  run.     Not  just  give  them  a  free  recess  but  really 
take  them  and  say,  "OK,  let's  run  three  laps  around  the  gym  or 
three  laps  around  the  playground,"  then  come  back  in.    And  another 
thing  that  I  do  usually  with  a  whole  class,  but  this  helps  those 
children  too,  when  I  see  that  they're  tired  of  sitting,  is  stop  and 
play  Simon  Says  in  between  or  just  play  a  short  game  whsre  everyone 
is  involved.     But  just  be  aware  and  not  go  beyond  their  point  of 
endurance.     I  think  you  can  really  cause  a  lot  of  your  own  problems 
that  way.   .   .   .  Another  thing,  too,  is  to  let  them  be  leaders.  For 
instance,  in  a  game  like  Simon  Says,  I  don't  usually  lead  it  but  I 
let  a  child.    And  I  might  let  a  child  who  is  more  active  lead,  so 
that  they  have  a  longer  time  to  do  it.    And  then  I  try  to  give 
breaks  between  classes.     If  we're  working  in  groups  moving  around 
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then  there's  no  need  for  that,  but  if  there  is  a  longer  stretch  of 
time,  then  I  let  them  get  up,  have  a  break,  talk,  go  to  the 
bathroom,  do  whatever  for  maybe  five  minutes.    And  that  seems  to 
help  too.     I'm  not  too  concerned  about  a  child  if  they  can't  sit  in 
their  desk  (some  of  them  want  to  sit  up  on  their  desk  and  sometimes 
I  let  them  do  that).     I  don't  usually  stop  what  I  am  doing  to 
control  all  of  this  wiggling.     I  think  you  could  spend  a  lot  of 
time  taking  time  out  and  talking  to  these  children.     One  of  the 
things  that  I  think  they  have  to  work  on  is  the  blurting  out- -not 
waiting  to  be  chosen  to  say  something,  they  don't  want  to  put  their 
haiiJs  up- -they  just  want  to  talk  out  and  interrupt.     One  of  the 
best  ways  that  I've  worked  with  this  is  working  on  the  whole  class 
again  about  carrying  on  discussions,  how  we  take  turns,  and  so  on. 
Sometimes  we  have  to  go  back  to  specifically  raising  a  hand.     But  I 
have  found  that  if  you  are  positive  about  that,  for  instance  "I 
really  like  the  way  the  people  with  their  hands  up  are  waiting 
until  they're  called  on  to  say  something."    Usually  you  can  work 
this  out  pretty  well  with  the  child.     I  think  in  a  lot  of  cases 
it's  a  case  of  maturity  (just  growing  up  and  developing).     I  think 
this  is  one  thing  as  a  teacher- -you' ve  got  to  know  how  a  child 
grows  and  develops  and  what  they  do  at  certain  ages  and  be  aware  of 
that- -whether  it's  really  a  problem  or  just  a  developmental  stage, 
and  not  to  curtail  things  that  are  natural  and  normal  for  the 
child.     Kids  have  to  move  around  and  I  think  it's  important  that 
you  plan  activities  where  they  can  be  involved  with  other  children 
and  where  they  can  be  noisy  sometimes.   .   .   .  There  are  times  when 
they  have  to  learn  and  we  try  to  develop  this.    There  are  times 
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when  we  can't  have  as  much  moving  around;  that  this  is  a 
distraction  for  some  children,  and  you  have  to  teach  that  too.  But 
just  to  gear  activities  for  these  children  so  that  they  do  have 
that  flexibility  of  moving  around,  because  it's  just  the  way  it  is 
for  some  of  them.    And  I  think  if  you  try  to  put  too  tight  controls 
on  it  you're  going  to  have  other  kinds  of  problems- -more  severe 
problems.     So  I  wouldn't  require  absolutely  no  talking,  no  moving 
around,  you  can't  get  out  of  your  seat,  this  kind  of  thing;  or  tie 
a  kid  in  their  seat  or  tape  their  mouth.     Nothing  that  is  going  to 
hurt  or  humiliate  the  child.     I  just  can't  see  that  at  all. 

A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

I  have  quite  a  few  of  these  children  in  my  room.     I  first  give  them 
enough  work  to  keep  them  busy  and  then  if  they  finish  and  begin  to 
squirm  and  wiggle,  I'll  have  to  bring  them,  most  of  the  time,  bring 
them  up  to  my  desk  and  let  them  sit  right  next  to  me.     Then  I 
reward  them.     I  sometimes  give  them  extra  duty  to  do  or  give  them  a 
treat.     That  takes  care  of  some  of  the  moving  around  and  excitable. 
Then  sometimes  if  they  blurt  out  answers  or  anything,  I  make  them 
stand  aside  and  not  participate  in  the  class  with  the  other 
children.     That  usually  quiets  them  down  because  they  hate 
isolation  and  that's  the  only  problem  that  will  keep  them  still. 
Summary  data  for  the  hyperactive  interview  are  shown  in  Table  11.1 

[Insert  Table  11.1  about  here] 
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General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses 

Reported  general  approaches  to  the  problem  were  concentrated  in  four  of 
the  eight  categories:    helping  the  student  learn  to  cope  with  the  problem  (45), 
attempting  to  identify  and  treat  external  causes  (37),  shaping  improvements 
through  successive  approximations  (24) ,  and  control  or  suppression  strategies 
(24).     Only  5  teachers  mentioned  appeal/persuasion  strategies  and  even  fewer 
mentioned  attempts  to  build  insight,  provide  encouragement  or  support,  or 
eliminate  the  problem  by  teaching  the  student  better  coping  skills.  The 
teachers  viewed  hjnperactivity  as  a  problem  that  could  be  only  partially 
controlled  rather  than  completely  eliminated.    A  minority  favored  or  at  least 
included  control/suppression  strategies  that  would  involve  pressuring  or 
punishing  hjnperactive  students,  but  most  spoke  of  helping  these  students 
control  their  problem  by  accommodating  to  their  needs  or  by  arranging  for  them 
to  receive  medication. 

Commonly  mentioned  specific  strategies  included  attempts  to  eliminate 
the  source  of  the  problem  (42),  minimal  intervention  or  redirection  (33), 
proscribing  against  undesired  behavior  (33),  reward  (31),  inhibiting  through 
physical  proximity,  voice  control,  or  eye  contact  (30),  prescribing  desired 
behavior  (25),  changing  the  task  (25),  involving  the  parents  for  support  or 
problem  solving  (23),  changing  the  student's  physical  environment  or  using 
isolation  techniques  (20),  involving  outside  medical  or  mental  health 
professionals  (19),  threatening  or  punishing  (18),  involving  school-based 
authority  figures  or  professionals  to  support  or  problem  solve  (16),  praise 
(14),  appeal  or  persuasion  (13),  group  work  (10),  time  out  for  extinction  or 
removal  reasons  (10),  attempts  to  extinguish  by  ignoring  (9),  providing  support 
through  physical  proximity  or  voice  control  (8),  time  out  to  calm  down  or 
reflect  (7),  and  involving  peers  to  provide  support  (7).     Again,  these 
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strategies  are  concentrated  on  supportive  or  neutral  forms  of  intervention 
designed  to  help  the  hjrperactive  student  become  more  aware  of  and  gain  more 
control  over  hyperactive  behavior,  rather  than  on  threatening  or  pressuring 
strategies.    Most  teachers  expressed  minim"'-  emotional  reactions  or  resignation 
to  hjrperactivity,  rather  than  exasperation  or  anger.     The  majority  (62) 
believed  that  they  could  help  the  child  achieve  at  least  limited  control  over 
the  problem.    Minorities  believed  that  little  or  nothing,  could  be  done  and  the 
teacher  had  to  adapt  to  the  problem  (12)  or  that  the  child  could  learn  to 
achieve  full  control  and  essentially  eliminate  the  problem  (19). 

Strategies  coded  using  the  unique  system  for  hyperactive  interviews 
focused  on  making  hjrperactive  students  aware  when  they  were  creating  problems 
or  providing  them  with  preventive  or  situational  relief  from  the  need  to 
continue  to  sit  quietly.     Forty-six  teachers  would  allow  these  students  to  move 
around  (do  exercises  or  take  a  walk  or  run  around  the  building)  when  they 
seemed  to  need  to  do  so.     Other  strategies  included  making  sure  that  the 
students  had  taken  their  medication  or  having  them  diagnosed  for  possible 
prescription  (31),  sitting  them  close  by  to  make  it  easier  to  intervene  when 
necessary  (25),  adjusting  their  assignments  to  minimize  demands  for  sustained 
concentration  (22\  attempting  to  increase  their  awareness  of  their  behavior 
and  its  consequences  (21),  arranging  for  isolated  seating  or  a  nondistr acting 
environment  to  help  them  concentrate  or  reduce  the  degree  to  which  they 
distracted  classmates  (20),  instructing  them  in  better  ways  to  behave  when 
feeling  the  need  for  activity  (10),  and  keeping  them  occupied  during  lessons  by 
calling  on  them  frequently  or  giving  them  some  role  that  required  them  to  do 
something  (9). 

Some  teachers  spoke  of  changing  the  way  that  they  taught  the  class  as  a 
whold,  typically  by  minimizing  activities  and  assignments  that  required 
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students  to  sit  and  listen  passively  (17),  teaching  lessons  on  self-control 
(14),  varying  their  activities  to  maintain  interest  (10),  scheduling  demanding 
activities  at  optimal  times  and  preparing  the  students  for  them  (9),  or 
engaging  the  students  in  vigorous  physical  activity  during  transitions  between 
lessons  (7).     Twenty  teachers  also  mentioned  strategies  for  involving 
classmates,  mostly  by  inducing  them  to  reinforce  proscriptions  against  roaming 
the  room  and  other  hyperactive  behaviors  (9),  seating  hyperactive  students  amid 
peers  who  would  not  reinforce  their  hyperactivity  and  help  keep  them  calmed 
down  and  tuned  in  to  lessons  (7),  and  generally  fostering  peers'  awareness  of 
the  problem  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  helpful  to  the  hyperactive  students 
(6). 

Thirty- two  teachers  mentioned  some  attempt  to  socialize  hyperactive 
students  regarding  their  behavior  or  its  consequences.     Most  of  these  spoke  of 
asking  these  students  to  be  more  considerate  of  the  teacher  and  their 
classmates  by  avoiding  disruptive  behavior  (22)  or  engaging  in  logical  analysis 
emphasizing  the  undesired  consequences  that  result  from  such  behavior  (17). 
Twenty  teachers  spoke  of  soliciting  input  from  hyperactive  students  in  trying 
to  develop  strategies  for  helping  them  to  control  their  behavior,  and  more  than 
half  (50)  spoke  of  getting  more  information  by  observing  or  interviewing  these 
students,  talking  to  their  parents  or  to  past  teachers,  or  referring  them  for 
professional  assessment  (usually  medical  rather  than  psychological). 

Among  teachers  who  identified  strategies  that  would  be  ineffective,  the 
majority  mentioned  attempting  to  enforce  unrealistically  rigid  expectations 
(29)  or  lecturing,  nagging,  threatening,  or  punishing  (28).    Most  viewed 
hyperactive  behavior  as  only  partially  controllable,  reflective  of  inborn  needs 
for  activity  and  difficulty  in  remaining  passive  for  very  long,  not  as  evidence 
of  poor  socialization  at  home  or  intentional  disobedience  at  school. 
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Relationships  Between  Interview  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

Higher  rated  and  lower  rated  teachers  were  similar  In  their  general 
lines  of  approach.     The  major  difference  was  that  higher  rated  teachers 
mentioned  more  strategies  and  were  less  likely  to  speak  of  Involving  the 
parents  or  the  principal  in  seeking  to  develop  solutions.    Higher  rated 
teachers  were  more  likely  to  speak  of  getting  additional  information  by 
observing  or  talking  to  the  hyperactive  student,  speaking  with  the  family  or 
with  past  teachers,  or  referring  the  student  for  medical  diagnosis.    They  also 
were  more  likely  to  involve  hyperactive  students  themselves  in  developing 
solutions,  by  questioning  them  to  get  information,  soliciting  their 
suggestions,  or  especially,  suggesting  potential  solution  options  and  inviting 
them  to  express  their  preferences. 

Higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  speak  of  proscribing  against 
disruptive  behavior,  making  hyperactive  students  more  aware  that  they  were 
distracting  classmates  from  their  work  and  perhaps  irritating  them,  and 
changing  seating  arrangements  so  that  these  students  would  be  less  distracted 
or  less  likely  to  distract  their  neighbors.    Along  with  isolation  in  a  corner 
of  the  room,  this  included  construction  of  cubicles  or  "offices"  that  would 
minimize  the  potential  for  distraction  by  events  occurring  elsewhere  in  the 
room.     Higher  rated  teachers  also  were  represented  more  heavily  among  the  few 
teachers  who  spoke  of  involving  peers  to  support  hyperactive  students  or  who 
stated  that  they  might  have  been  contributing  to  the  problem  by  relying  too 
heavily  on  passive  learning  activities  or  overly  restrictive  behavioral  rules. 
Finally,  higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  state  that  attempting  to 
enforce  unrealistically  rigid  expectations  is  an  ineffective  way  to  respond  to 
hyperactivity. 
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Vignette  3  reads  as  follows: 

Bill  is  an  extremely  active  child.     He  seems  to  burst  with  energy, 
and  today  he  is  barely  "keeping  the  lid  on."    This  morning,  the 
class  is  working  on  their  art  projects  and  Bill  has  been  in  and  out 
of  his  seat  frequently.     Suddenly,  Roger  lets  out  a  yell  and  you 
look  up  to  see  that  Bill  has  knocked  Roger's  sculpture  off  his 
desk.     Bill  says  he  didn't  mean  to  do  it,  he  was  just  returning  to 
his  seat. 

Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  Vignette  3. 

A  More  Effective  Teacher 

The  first  one  I  would  get  to  is  Roger.     Roger  has  just  had  his 
sculpture  knocked  off,  and  I  get  the  feeling  that  really  isn't  so 
much  Bill's  fault.    Bill  is  an  active  kid,  he's  having  trouble 
keeping  the  lid  on,  it's  just  not  one  of  his  days  for  calming  down. 
Probably  before  this  I  would  have  done  something  to  Bill  as  a 
preventive  type  thing.     I  would  have  talked  to  him  quietly,  simply 
said,  "Hey,  we've  got  to  try  to  cool  our  motor  today."    This  isn't 
an  uncommon  problem  at  all.     Bill  is  going  to  have  to  be  handled 
quietly.     You  don't  have  to  go  over  there  and  chew  on  Bill.  Bill 
is  probably  sincerely  sorry  that  he  did  it.     He  knows  that  it's  his 
fault,  he  knows  it  came  off,  but  he  may  very  likely  be  trying  to 
control  himself.    He  may  be  working  his  head  off  to  do  it.    At  this 
point,  I  would  probably  just  settle  Bill  off  to  a  corner  or 
something.     It  could  be  up  here  at  this  table,  it  could  be  over  in 
our  corner,  and  simply  say,  "Hey  just  cool  your  motor  until  I  get 
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to  yo;i."    I  see  no  indication  in  here  at  any  time  where  I'd  be 
chewing  Bill  out  for  the  broken  sculpture,  other  than  I  believe 
that  it  will  take  an  apology  and  that's  it.     That  can  be  done  the 
next  day.     [He  apologizes  to?]     Just  for  breaking  the  sculpture, 
even  though  it's  something  that  just  happened.     I  don't  think  it's 
the  time.     I  don't  think  Roger  is  ready  to  accept  an  apology 
anyway.     I  think  the  first  person  that  has  to  be  dealt  with  is 
Roger.     Can  we  get  some  extra  time,  can  we  get  some  new  material 
for  him  to  start  over  again,  can  we  make  him  aware  that  it  was  just 
an  accident  that  happened?    He's  going  to  be  aware  of  Bill's 
problem  too,  but  you  have  to,  I  think  Roger  has  to  be  dealt  with 
first  and  get  his  amends  and  get  him  started  back  on  his  project. 
Bill  is  going  to  need  some  time  to  cool  down  even  before  you  talk 
to  him.     If  he  was  excited  before,  after  having  this  accident  he's 
going  to  be  more  excited  and  he's  just  going  to  have  to  cool  down. 
With  an  extremely  active  kid,  you've  just  got  to  be  low  key  and  you 
have  to  have  a  quiet  talk.     [When  you  get  done  with  your  talk, 
what's  going  to  happen  to  Bill?    Will  he  continue  to  work  on  his 
art  project,  or  what?]     Oh  yes.     Probably  what  I  would  do  when  I 
ended  the  talk  with  him,  just  say,  "Hey,  do  you  want  to  go  back 
into  the  room  and  work  there,  or  do  you  want  to  sit  over  here  and 
work  with  your  art  project,  or  do  you  just  want  to  sit  here  and 
maybe  read?"    I'd  leave  it  up  to  him.     They  make  a  good  decision. 
Bill  needs  a  place  where  he  can  just  get  away,  and  I've  done  that 
with  kids  too.     They  come  in  in  the  morning,  and  they're  just  super 
hyper,  they're  going.     They  just  have  to  come  and  say,  "Hey,  can  I 
go  work  over  there?"    They  mention  a  place  to  me.     Same  with  the 
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seating  arrangements  in  here.     If  they  say,  "Hey,  I  think  I  can 
work  better  if  I  sit  over  there,"  that's  fine  with  me.     I  say, 
"Give  me  a  couple  of  days  and  I'll  get  it  switched."    It  puts 
responsibility  on  them.     One  of  the  things  you  have  to  get  across 
to  Bill  is  that  he's  not  bad  because  he's  active,  he  just  has  to 
try  to  control  it.     And  if  he's  trying,  nobody  can  ask  for  any  more 
than  that.     Tb.ere's  no  indication  that  Bill  isn't  trying,  he's  just 
got  something  to  cope  with.     The  overactivity. 

A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

Well,  before  the  project  started  I  would  have  laid  down  some  basic 
rules:     stay  at  your  desk,  watch  your  own  work,  raise  your  hand  if 
you  want  something,  get  permission  to  do  it.    Then  I -would  call 
attention  to  the  class  to  look  at  what  has  happened,  and  talk  about 
it  as  something  that  could  have  been  avoided  had  chis  student 
listened  to  what  had  been  said  previously.     I  would  classify  him  as 
a  poor  listener,  not  following  directions.     I  wouldn't  ask  him  why 
he  did  it,  because  if  I  say  "You  didn't  follow  directions"  or  "You 
weren't  listening,"  this  would  be  his  whys.    No  explanation  at  this 
point  would  be  good  enough  .   .   .  students  will  offer  to  give  an 
explanation  but  I  won't  accept  it.     I  just  repeat  what  I  had  said 
previously.     I  would  have  him  pick  it  up.     [What  would  you  say  to 
him?]     I  would  say  "I'd  like  to  have  you  go  over  and  pick  up  hi.s 
sculpture  .   .   .  if  it's  broken,  maybe  that  student  wants  yours." 
If  he  wants  it,  I'll  make  him  give  it  up  and  let  him  take  the 
broken  one.     If  he  wants  to  pout,  I'd  just  have  him  sit  down  so,  I 
don't  know  how  to,  kids  that  don't  listen.    He's  hyper,  but  at  the 
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same  time  I  feel  those  kids  listen  well.     I  would  say  to  him,  "I 
don't  have  time  to  stand  and  watch  over  you  as  if  you  were  a  first 
grader  or  kindergartner .     I  have  to  get  around  to  see  how  all  the 
other  students  are  doing,"  and  you  know,  talk  about  how  it's  all 
part  of  growing  up  and  getting  ahold  of  yourself  ...  I  think  in 
terms  of  medication  for  hypers  and  sending  them  to  the  office.  At 
any  other  time  I  probably  would  give  him  something  extra  to  do,  but 
at  that  time  I  would  not.     I  would  hope  that  he  would  be  the  lesson 
...  an  example  to  the  class.     I'm  trying  to  prevent  the  same 
thing  happening  to  someone  else. 

General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses  to  Vignette  3 

Although  responses  to  the  hyperactivity  interview  emphasized  shaping 
strategies  and  minimal  interventions  over  threat  or  pressuring  strategies, 
responses  to  Vignette  3  indicated  that  a  majority  (69)  of  the  teachers  were 
coded  for  control  through  threat  or  punishment  as  a  goal  of  their  influence 
attempts.     In  addition  or  instead,  40  were  coded  for  teaching  better  coping 
skills  and  23  for  shaping  improvement  through  successive  approximations.  A. 
heavy  majority  (83)  attributed  the  problem  to  factors  internal  to  Bill,  but  12 
suggested  that  his  problem  might  be  due  at  least  in  part  to  inappropriate 
classroom  activities  or  unduly  rigid  behavioral  expectations.    Most  (67)  were 
confident  that  they  could  effect  significant  improvements  in  Bill's  behavior, 
although  only  41  expected  such  improvements  to  be  stable  and  only  25  expected 
them  to  generalize. 

Only  10  teachers  would  offer  rewards  to  Bill  for  improved  behavior,  but 
more  than  two-thirds  would  require  him  to  make  restitution  for  the  damage  he 
caused  (54)  or  invoke  punitive  isolation  (17)  or  some  other  punishment.  A 
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majority  mentioned  some  form  of  supportive  behavior,  most  typically  kid  gloves 
treatment  for  Bill  at  times  when  he  seemed  upset  or  in  need  of  physical 
activity  (28),  instructing  him  in  better  ways  of  coping  (20),  or  involving  the 
peers  (7),  the  parents  (6),  or  other  adults  (6)  to  provide  support.     Only  a  few 
teachers  mentioned  threatening  or  pressuring  behaviors,  usually  specific 
behavioral  criticism  (8).     These  specifics  indicate  that  most  responses 
actually  were  less  negative  than  our  labels  for  category  clusters  made  them 
appear  to  be:     The  majority  of  codes  for  attempting  to  control  through  threat 
or  punishment  and  for  punishment -oriented  strategies  were  for  requiring  Bill  to 
help  Roger  redo  his  sculpture  or  in  some  other  way  to  make  restitution  for  the 
damage  he  caused- -in  other  words,  they  were  restitution  or  natural  consequences 
responses  but  not  really  punitive  responses. 

A  majority  (58)  of  the  teachers  mentioned  prescribing  or  instructing 
Bill  in  better  coping  strategies  as  a  problem- solving  response  to  the  vignette. 
Other  commonly  mentioned  problem- solving  strategies  included  attempting  to 
increase  Bill's  insight  into  his  behavior  and  its  consequences  (37),  attempting 
to  eliminate  a  perceived  source  of  the  problem  (21),  brief  management  responses 
(20),  changing  Bill's  social  environment  (20),  sending  him  on  an  errand  or  to 
engage  in  exercise  as  a  way  to  "work  off"  his  restlessness  (20),  changing  his 
seat  or  physical  environment  (19),  punishing  him  or  threatening  punishment  for 
repeated  misbehavior  (17),  and  proscribing  against  misbehavior  by  reminding  him 
of  rules  and  limits  (13).     Thirteen  teachers  would  gather  more  information 
before  taking  action,  and  18  would  get  input  from  one  or  both  students  i.n 
developing  solutions. 

All  but  10  of  the  teachers  showed  awareness  that  Roger  might  be  upset  or 
require  assistance  in  cleaning  up  the  mess  or  help  in  getting  restarted  on  his 
sculpture.     Of  these  teachers,  65  spoke  of  helping  him  get  restarted,  54  spoke 
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of  making  sure  that  he  realized  that  the  incident  was  an  accident  (either  by 
explaining  it  to  him  or  by  having  Bill  apologize  or  explain) ,  and  19  spoke  of 
dealing  with  Roger's  upset  or  angry  feelings. 

Of  teachers  who  could  be  coded  for  whether  or  not  they  would  attempt  to 
help  Bill  understand  what  happened  and  why,  20  would  not  address  this  issue,  48 
would  lecture  or  chide  Bill  by  pointing  out  that  even  though  it  was  an 
accident,  the  incident  would  not  have  occurred  if  he  had  been  in  his  seat  where 
he  belonged,  and  16  would  ask  Bill  to  reflect  on  what  he  had  done  and  talk 
about  it.     Of  teachers  who  would  take  steps  to  see  that  Bill  followed  up  the 
incident  by  interacting  with  Roger  in  some  way,  55  would  suggest  to  Bill  that 
hd  help  Roger  clean  up  the  mess  or  rebuild  the  sculpture,  44  would  suggest  that 
he  apologize  to  Roger  or  reassure  him  that  he  didn't  mean  it  and  would  not  do 
it  again,  and  16  would  raise  the  follow-up  issue  with  Bill  but  leave  it  to  him 
to  decide  what  he  might  do  to  make  amends  to  Roger.    Among  teachers  who  spoke 
of  asking  Bill  to  help  Roger  rebuild  the  sculpture,  only  15  indicated  awareness 
that  Roger  might  not  appreciate  this  or  that  it  might  lead  to  additional 
problems . 

Only  a  minority  of  teachers  mentioned  strategies  for  developing  Bill's 
insight.     Most  spoke  of  attempting  to  increase  his  awareness  of  his  behavior 
and  its  consequences  (27)  or  helping  him  to  realize  that  others  do  not 
appreciate  the  disruption  or  damage  that  he  causes  (15). 

Relationships  Between  Vignette  3  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Rattnp;s 

Once  again  the  correlations  suggest  general  similarity  between  higher 
rated  and  lower  rated  teachers,  but  with  higher  rated  teachers  mentioning  more 
strategies,  especially  for  helping  Bill  avoid  such  incidents  in  the  future. 
Lower  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  confine  their  response  to  lecturing 
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Bill  about  his  out-of-seat  behavior  and  telling  him  to  make  restitution  to 
Roger  in  some  way.     Higher  rated  teachers  usually  included  long-term  prevention 
or  problem- solving  strategies  along  with  responses  to  the  immediate  situation. 
They  were  more  likely  to  be  coded  for  goals  of  improving  Bill's  coping  skills 
in  addition  to  exerting  control  and  providing  for  restitution  in  the  situation, 
to  include  instructive  elements  along  with  power  assertive  elements  in  their 
response,  and  to  express  confidence  that  the  improvements  they  could  elicit 
would  generalize.     The  few  teachers  who  suggested  that  part  of  the  problem 
might  lie  in  inappropriate  activities  or  unrealistic  behavioral  expectations 
also  tended  to  be  higher  rated  teachers. 

Higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  indicate  that  they  expected 
both  students  to  be  upset  about  the  incident  and  to  suggest  strategies  for 
dealing  with  them.     They  more  often  mentioned  helping  Roger  get  restarted  on 
his  sculpture  and  dealing  with  any  upset  or  angry  feelings  he  might  have,  as 
well  as  telling  Bill  to  help  Roger  pick  up  the  broken  pieces  and/or  rebuild  the 
sculpture,  suggesting  that  he  do  so,  or  raising  it  as  a  possibility  and  leaving 
it  to  him  to  decide.     Even  so,  they  also  were  more  likely  to  express 
recognition  that  Roger  might  not  want  Bill's  involvement  or  that  Bill  might 
cause  additional  problems  in  his  attempts  to  help. 

As  responses  to  Bill,  the  higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to 
speak  of  eliminating  a  perceived  source  of  the  problem,  involving  the  parents 
to  provide  support,  providing  Bill  with  instruction  or  help  in  learning  better 
ways  of  coping  with  his  restlessness,  and  developing  his  insight  into  his 
behavior  and  its  consequences.    The  latter  differences  were  especially 
pronounced.    Higher  rated  teachers  were  notably  more  likely  to  talk  about 
helping  Bill  to  recognize  and  counteract  his  tendencies  toward  hyperactivity, 
to  become  more  aware  of  the  forms  of  hyperactive  behavior  that  he  displays  and 
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the  undesired  consequences  that  they  produce,  and  to  realize  that  his 
classmates  often  find  such  behaviors  irritating.     Finally,  higher  rated 
teachers  more  often  spoke  of  seeking  input  from  one  or  both  students  in 
developing  solutions,  as  well  as  trying  to  elicit  insights  from  Bill  by  asking 
him  questions  (rather  than  confining  themselves  to  more  prescriptive  telling  or 
"lecturing") . 

Responses  to  Vignette  ;5 
Vignette  15  reads  as  follows: 

Paul  can't  seem  to  keep  his  hands  off  of  the  things  and  people  in 
the  room.     He  also  seems  to  want  to  inspect  or  play  with  whatever 
is  at  hand.    When  he  is  not  physically  manipulating  someone  or 
something  else,  he  hums,  whistles,  grimaces,  drums  his  fingers, 
taps  his  feet,  or  makes  other  noises  through  physical  activity. 
Just  now  he  has  discovered  that  one  of  the  screws  holding  the  back 
of  his  chair  to  its  frame  is  loose,  and  he  is  pushing  and  pulling 
at  the  loose  piece.     In  the  process,  he  is  further  loosening  the 
connection  and  at  the  same  time  distracting  the  class  with  the 
noise  he  is  making. 

Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  Vignette  15. 

A  More  Effective  Teacher 

First  I  would  tell  Paul  to  stop  and  look  at  what  he  was  doing,  and 
ask  him  to  tell  me  exactly  what  he  was  doing.     He  should  be  able  to 
tell  me  that  one  of  the  screws  in  his  chair  is  loose  and  he  is 
pulling  on  it  or  pulling  on  the  loose  piece  on  his  chair  and  it  is 
getting  looser.     I  would  then  ask  him,  "What  can  you  do  to  fix  the 
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chair?"    He  may  not  know  and  at  that  point  I  might  suggest  that  he 
find  the  custodian  and  tell  him  that  his  chair  needed  to  be  fixed. 
That  would  give  Paul  a  chance  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  chair. 
However,  he  seems  to  have  more  problems  than  just  that.  Perhaps 
after  the  problem  with  the  chair  was  solved,  I  would  talk  with  Paul 
and  say,   "Paul,  you  seem  to  have  to  keep  your  hands  or  your  feet  or 
your  body  making  noises  all  the  time.     Do  you  know  how  other  people 
feel  about  that?"    He  might  know  and  he  might  not  know.     If  he 
doesn't  know  that  he  was  bothering  other  people,  I  would  tell  him 
that  it  bothers  me,  and  I  might  ask  someone  who  sits  near  Paul  who 
may  have  complained  to  me  about  his  making  noise  come  and  tell  Paul 
about  the  f af t  that  they  can't  work  because  he  is  making  these 
noises.     He  should  begin  to  realize  at  that  time  that  his  behavior 
is  bothering  other  people  and  that  Paul  and  I  need  to  decide  what  I 
can  do  to  help  him  get  better  control  of  his  body.     Perhaps  I  could 
tape  a  note  to  his  desk,  "Do  you  know  what  your  hands  and  feet  are 
doing?"    Or  perhaps  he  could  choose  a  buddy  in  the  room  who  would 
remind  him  quietly  by  whispering  in  his  ear  that,  "Hey  Paul,  you're 
driimming  your  pencil  and  you  may  not  know  it  but  it  is  bugging  me" 
or  "Paul,  I  think  you're  bothering  someone  else."    I  think  the  main 
problem  is  that  Paul  is  unaware  of  what  he  is  doing.     He  may  be 
very  nervous  and  he  could  be  doing  this  when  he  is  daydreaming.  I 
think  he  just  needs  to  become  more  aware  of  what  he  is  doing.  I 
guess  I  would  call  him  a  misdirected  nervous  person. 
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A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

First  of  all,  he  has  to  be  stopped  from  pulling  his  desk  apart. 
Then  I  think  I  would  call  him  in  during  lunch  time,  after  school, 
or  whatever,  and  talk  to  him  about  his  behavior  and  tell  him 
exactly  what  is  expected  of  him  in  school,  that  there  are  certain 
things  we  do  in  school,  and  certain  things  we  don't  do  in  school. 
And  then,  if  that  doesn't  help,  probably  a  punishment  and  again, 
calling  home  and  telling  the  parent  that  he  isn't  taking  care  of 
himself.     Sometimes  making  them  write,  such  as  "I  will  not  talk  in 
class,"  will  keep  him  quiet  long  enough  so  the  others  can  continue 
without  being  distracted.     If  he  can't  do  his  work,  then  this  is 
something  he  can  sit  and  do  quietly  because  he  knows,  for  instance, 
that  he  cannot  go  out  for  lunch  unless  this  is  done.     Most  of  them 
don't  want  to  write,  they  know  it's  punishment.    And  hopefully  the 
next  time  they'll  think  twice  about  whether  to  do  it  again.  If 
this  doesn't  help,  I  think  it  has  to  be  worked  on.     Talking  to  the 
boy,  whenever    you  can  (preferably  when  the  other  kids  aren't 
around)  and  finding  out  what  the  problem  is,  why  he  isr't  working, 
why  he's  bothering  other  people  or  humming  and  whistling,  whatever 
he's  not  supposed  to  be  doing.    Again,  too,  if  they  are  motivated, 
if  they  can  do  their  work,  a  lot  of  this  doesn't  happen.     It's  just 
making  them,  finding  the  right  thing  that  they  can  do  that  they 
like  to  do.     Get  them  interested  in  it  so  that  these  types  of 
things  don't  happen.    Maybe  drawing  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  if  he's  interested  in  TV,  how  does  he  like  it  if  someone  comes 
in  and  turns  the  television  off  or  walks  in  front  of  him  or  sits 
down  and  talks?    Does  he  like  that?    And  it's  the  same  thing  in 
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school  when  they're  trying  to  do  their  work  and  they  don't  want 
to  be  distracted.    Maybe  this  might  make  some  sense  to  him. 

General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses  to  Vignette  15 

Again,  a  majority  of  the  responses  (67)  were  coded  for  control  through 
threat  or  punishment  as  a  goal  of  the  teacher's  influence  attempt.     In  addition 
or  instead,  35  were  coded  for  improving  coping  skills  and  27  for  shaping 
Improvements  through  successive  approximations.    Only  31  teachers  viewed  Paul's 
behavior  as  fully  controllable,  and  only  22  believed  that  he  was  misbehaving 
intentionally.     More  than  two-thirds  (66)  were  confident  that  they  could  elicit 
significant  improvements,  although  only  31  expected  these  improvements  to  be 
stable  and  only  34  expected  them  to  generalize. 

Only  a  few  teachers  spoke  of  offering  rewards  to  Paul  for  improved 
behavior,  but  almost  half  spoke  of  threatening  or  invoking  punishment,  usually 
punitive  isolation  (28)  or  required  restitution  for  the  damage  that  he  caused. 
Almost  two- thirds  mentioned  supportive  behaviors,  most  notably  instructing  Paul 
in  better  ways  of  coping  when  he  is  feeling  hyperactive  (19),  kid  gloves 
treatment  when  he  seems  to  need  special  consideration  (16),  involving  other 
adults  (14),  or  supportive  isolation  arrangeuients  (12).     More  than  a  third 
mentioned  threatening  or  pressuring  behaviors,  primarily  specific  criticism  of 
Paul  for  falling  to  pay  attention  or  damaging  the  chair  (22). 

Specific  problem- solving  strategies  were  spread  over  many  categories: 
sending  Paul  on  an  errand  or  telling  him       perform  exercises  as  a  way  to  "work 
off"  hjrperactive  tendencies  (36),  eliminating  a  perceived  source  of  the  problem 
(34),  brief  management  responses  (32),  threatening  or  invoking  punishment  (32), 
proscribing  against  misbehavior  (31),  attempting  to  increase  Paul's  insight 
into  his  behavior  and  its  consequences  (26),  changing  his  seat  or  physical 
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environment  (24),  prescribing  desirable  behavior  (19),  and  isolation  or  removal 
from  the  classroom  (15), 

Among  teachers  who  spoke  of  making  Paul  aware  of  the  noise  he  was 
causing,  37  would  take  time  to  make  sure  that  he  understood  what  he  was  doing 
or  its  effects  on  the  teacher  or  the  class,  whereas  30  would  confine  themselves 
to  a  brief  verbal  or  nonverbal  signal  telling  him  to  stop.    A  majority  would  do 
something  beyond  stopping  the  noisemaking,  such  as  taking  a  break  or  switching 
to  a  more  interesting  or  less  demanding  activity  (19),  changing  Paul's  seat  or 
working  conditions  (19),  or  sending  him  to  a  time  out  area  or  on  an  errand  to 
settle  him  down  (16).     Only  a  minority  mentioned  fixing  the  chair.     Of  these, 
19  would  invite  or  order  Paul  to  fix  it  himself,  perhaps  with  help  from  the 
teacher  or  the  custodian,  and  12  would  refer  the  problem  to  the  custodian. 

More  than  two -thirds  included  long-term  prevention  or  follow-up 
strategies,  typically  giving  Paul  shorter  assignments,  more  physically  active 
assignments  or  duties,  or  more  frequent  opportunities  to  move  around  the  room 
(33),  threatening  punishment  (26),  or  referring  him  for  psychological  (not 
medical)  diagnosis  or  treatment  (18).     Only  eight  teachers  spoke  of  setting  up 
a  contract  system  and  only  seven  spoke  of  referring  Paul  for  medical  diagnosis. 
The  majority  considered  the  incident  relatively  minor,  but  36  considered  it  a 
more  serious  problem  that  required  intensive  and  perhaps  sustained 
intervention. 

Concerning  Paul's  degree  of  responsibility,  17  teachers  would  consider 
his  behavior  normal  or  view  it  as  governed  by  forces  that  Paul  could  not 
control,  57  would  consider  him  thoughtless  or  inconsiderate,  and  26  would  blame 
him  or  treat  him  as  if  he  were  acting  deliberately.     The  majority  showed  no 
apparent  emotion  or  only  minor  irritation  in  response  to  Paul'?;  behavior,  but 
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28  found  it  exasperating  (saying  that  they  couldn't  stand  such  behavior  or  that 
it  drives  them  crazy),  and  two  found  it  insulting  or  anger -provoking. 

Overall,  34  teachers  would  confine  their  response  to  attempts  to 
suppress  Paul's  hyperactivity  or  move  him  away  from  the  chair  so  that  he 
couldn't  continue  making  noise,  26  would  allow  him  some  freedom  of  aovement  so 
that  he  could  "work  off"  his  hyperactivity,  23  would  try  to  keep  his  hands  busy 
doing  something  else  (ask  him  to  sit  on  his  hands  or  give  him  something 
specific  to  do  with  his  hands) ,  and  12  would  try  to  teach  him  how  to  cope  with 
his  hyperactivity  more  constructively  (such  as  by  monitoring  his  behavior 
better) . 

Relationships  Between  Vignette  15  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

Response  patterns  were  more  similar  than  different,  although  higher 
rated  teachers  responded  less  emotionally  and  more  constructively.     Lower  rated 
teachers  were  more  likely  to  view  the  depicted  incident  as  a  major, 
exasperating  problem,  to  view  Paul  as  blameworthy  for  misbehavior  (making 
noise,  harming  the  chair,  or  both),  to  confine  their  response  to  reaction  to 
the  immediate  situation  without  mentioning  longer  term  preventive  or 
problem- solving  strategies,  to  confine  their  response  to  control  or  suppression 
strategies  without  mentioning  shaping  or  instructional  strategies,  and  to 
include  criticism  or  punishment.     Higher  rated  teachers  had  the  opposite 
pattern.     They  tended  to  viewed  the  problem  as  a  relatively  minor  one,  to 
assume  that  Paul  was  not  aware  of  what  he  was  doing  or  was  engaging  in  habitual 
hyperactive  behavior  without  deliberate  intention  to  disrupt  the  lesson,  and  to 
respond  with  instruction  or  help  rather  than  just  minimal  interventions  or 
criticism/punishment  reactions.     In  particular,  higher  rated  teachers  were  more 
likely  to  mention  prescribing  or  teaching  Paul  better  ways  of  coping  with  his 
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hyperactive  urges,  proscribing  by  clarifying  rules  or  limits,  changing  his  seat 
or  working  conditions  to  make  it  easier  for  him  to  work  without  getting  into 
trouble,  and  seeking  to  discover  and  solve  the  root  problem  causing  his 
hyperactive  behavior.     Finally,  the  higher  rated  teachers  were  more  confident 
that  they  could  elicit  stable  improvements  in  Paul's  behavior. 

Comparison  of  Findings  for  Vignettes  3  and  15 

Although  complicated  by  the  need  to  deal  with  Roger's  broken  sculpture 
in  Vignette  3  and  the  broken  chair  in  Vignette  15,  responses  to  these  two 
vignettes  were  similar  both  in  general  trends  and  in  patterns  of  correlation 
with  effectiveness  ratings.     The  majority  of  teachers  recognized  the  depicted 
problems  as  due  to  chronic  hyperactivity  rather  than  intentional  misbehavior. 
Immediate  responses  focused  on  settling  down  the  hyperactive  student  and 
repairing  the  damage  caused.     Longer  term  responses  emphasized  such  strategies 
as  reducing  concentration  demands  or  providing  more  frequent  physical  movement 
breaks  for  hyperactive  students,  arranging  for  them  to  work  in  isolated  or 
sheltered  areas,  and  attempting  to  increase  their  awareness  of  their 
hyperactivity,  the  problems  that  it  causes,  and  their  responsibility  to  learn 
to  control  it  more  effectively.     Lower  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to 
confine  themselves  to  situational  interventions  and  proscribing  or  limit 
setting,  whereas  higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  mention  longer  term 
prevention  or  solution  strategies. 

Qualitative  Impressions  and  Examples 
Although  many  teachers  spoke  of  exasperation  with  hyperactive  students, 
most  also  expressed  empathy  with  them  and  willingness  to  extend  them  special 
consideration.     A  common  theme  among  the  more  impressive  responses  was  that  you 
have  to  walk  a  fine  line  between  making  demands  on  these  students  and  allowing 
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them  leeway:     Don't  make  school  any  harder  for  them  than  you  must,  but  at  the 
same  time  impress  on  them  that  there  are  times  when  they  are  going  to  have  to 
control  themselves  and  concentrate  on  learning.    Most  teachers  suggested  some 
of  the  more  popular  ideas  (active  learning  methods,  frequent  activity  breaks, 
reward  or  contract  systems,  using  physical  closeness  or  touching  as  a  way  to 
calm  these  students  down  and  provide  reassurance  and  support) .     The  more 
impressive  responses  emphasized  helping  these  students  .itay  tuned  into  lessons, 
not  just  getting  them  to  sit  quietly. 

Several  teachers  mentioned  the  importance  of  a  good  repertoire  of 
subtle,  nondisruptive  ways  to  regain  these  students'  attention  or  reengage  them 
in  work  on  assignments.     Often  this  repertoire  included  special  signals 
arranged  with  these  students  privately.     These  teachers  emphasized  that  this 
not  only  avoids  disrupting  the  lesson  but  also  avoids  constant  nagging  of 
hyperactive  students  about  their  behavior. 

Several  teachers  also  emphasized  the  value  of  conferencing  with  these 
students  to  brainstorm  with  them  and  agree  on  what  might  be  done  to  help  (seat 
them  separately  from  classmates  all  the  time  or  at  certain  times,  use  a  verbal 
or  physical  signal  when  they  need  to  be  reminded  to  settle  down,  involve  peers 
as  helpers  or  reminders,  etc.).     Along  with  enlisting  peers  to  help  settle  down 
or  provide  reminders  to  hyperactive  students,  several  teachers  emphasized  the 
importance  of  making  peers  understand  that  these  students  have  a  problem 
controlling  their  behavior  and  do  not  mean  anything  by  it  when  they  interrupt 
you  or  accidentally  jostle  you.     One  teacher  underscored  this  by  asking 
hyperactive  students  to  apologize  for  class  interruptions  and  personal  jostling 
incidents,  intending  this  not  as  punishment  but  as  a  way  to  make  these  students 
more  aware  of  the  effects  of  their  behavior.     Another  teacher  would  make 
special  efforts  to  develop  such  awareness  in  ayperactive  students  who  were 
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beginning  to  bother  their  classmates,  having  found  that  once  classmates  start 
disliking  these  students  and  not  wanting  to  sit  next  to  them  in  class,  this 
tendency  to  reject  them  spreads  to  the  playground  as  well.     She  would  rotate 
their  seating  assignments,  try  to  keep  them  away  from  classmates  who  already 
have  made  it  clear  that  they  don't  like  them,  and  if  necessary,  physically 
separate  them  from  all  classmates  until  they  achieved  better  self-control.  For 
similar  reasons,  and  also  to  make  it  easier  to  intervene  when  necessary, 
another  teacher  sat  hyperactive  students  near  her  desk  and  separated  from 
peers.     She  reported  that  some  of  these  students  who  were  aware  of  their 
problem  actually  preferred  this,  and  that  those  who  did  not  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  earn  their  way  back  to  regular  seating  through  improved 
behavior. 

Teachers  who  used  reward  approaches  often  included  charts  or  other 
methods  of  helping  keep  hyperactive  students  aware  of  their  behavior.  One 
placed  masking  tape  along  the  sides  of  their  desks  to  remind  these  students  to 
stay  in  their  seats,  claiming  that  the  students  were  "almost  relieved  that 
something  is  helping  them  to  stay  in  their  sei.ts"  because  they  get  tired  of 
being  nagged  by  the  teacher. 

Several  teachers  spoke  of  checking  to  see  if  hyperactive  students  known 
to  be  on  medication  had  taken  their  medication  on  days  when  they  seemed  unduly 
hyperactive.     Many  also  spoke  of  having  students  assessed  for  possible 
medication  treatment,  although  they  usually  were  aware  of  the  controversies 
regarding  Ritalin  and  spoke  of  using  it  only  when  necessary.     Two  teachers 
suggested  using  coffee,  cocoa,  or  other  stimulant  liquids  with  hyppractive 
students.     One  said  that  she  had  gotten  this  idea  from  her  school  nurse. 

Several  teachers  admitted  that  their  reaction  to  hyperactivity  varied 
with  how  they  were  feeling  at  the  moment,  with  exasperation  or  sending  the 
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student  out  into  the  hall  being  more  likely  at  times  when  they  were  stressed 
and  more  helpful  responses  being  more  likely  at  other  times.     A  couple  of 
teachers  reported  that  hjrperactivity  problems  seem  to  increase  when  the  weatl  r 
changes . 

One  teacher  suggested  a  crude  diagnostic  procedure:     to  find  out  if 
hjrperactive  students  can  control  repetitive  movements  (wiggling,  pencil 
tapping,  foot  jiggling),  she  would  ask  them  to  repeat  the  movement  10  or  20 
times  and  then  not  do  it  at  all  for  five  minutes.     If  students  had  trouble 
controlling  the  movements,  she  would  have  them  checked  for  hjrperactivity .  She 
also  would  have  them  practice  self-control  exercises  such  as  clasping  their 
hands  together  and  holding  them  still  or  holding  both  feet  flat  on  the  floor 
for  a  particular  time  period. 

One  teacher  reported  that  she  had  worked  to  slow  down  her  speech  because 
she  thought  that  she  was  overstimulating  hjrperactive  students.  She  also  tried 
to  keep  a  neat,  routinized  class  to  help  keep  herself  and  her  students  under 
emotional  control.  She  found  that  touching  hjrperactive  students  or  putting  her 
arm  around  them  during  reading  group  helped  to  keep  them  calm.  Another  teacher 
also  spoke  of  the  value  of  closeness  and  touching  "to  let  them  know  that  I  know 
that  they  must  be  having  some  kind  of  problems  within." 

One  teacher's  unique  method  of  providing  an  exercise  break  involved 
telling  the  student  "Here,  take  this  stick  and  run  around  the  school  three 
times,  then  come  back  in  and  sit  down."    When  asked  why  he  included  the  stick, 
he  said  "I  have  just  always  given  it  to  them.     I'm  sure  there  is  a  good  reason 
someplace,  but  I  don't  know  where  it  is." 

One  teacher  ran  a  classroom  that  featured  individualized  learning 
centers.     She  claimed  that  this  minimizes  hyperactivity  problems  because  the 
students  aren't  expected  to  sit  still  for  lessons  except  in  small  groups  and 


they  get  to  work  actively  in  the  centers.     However,  she  did  say  that  a  few 
students  couldn't  handle  all  of  the  variety  and  activity  in  her  class  and 
needed  to  be  moved  to  a  more  conventional  one.    Another  teacher  reported  using 
sustained  silent  reading  immediately  after  lunch  as  a  way  to  settle  down  the 
class  in  general  and  h3rperactive  students  in  particular. 

Finally,  one  teacher  reported  that  she  makes  a  note  when  she  observes 
hyperactive  students  engrossed  in  something,  so  that  she  can  build  on  this 
interest  in  future  learning  activities. 

The  vignettes  did  not  yield  many  noteworthy  or  unusual  responses, 
perhaps  because  they  seemed  straightforward,  at  least  for  teachers  who 
interpreted  them  as  we  intended  them  to  be  understood.     Some  teachers  responded 
to  Paul  more  as  a  mechanically  curious  student  than  a  hyperactive  one.     In  this 
regard,  one  teacher  said  that  she  would  keep  old  broken  appliances  around  in  a 
corner  of  the  classroooi  where  students  like  Paul  could  work  on  taking  them 
apart  or  trying  to  fix  them. 

Compared  to  the  interviews,  the  vignettes  elicited  less  mention  of 
rewards  or  contracts  and  more  mention  of  threats  or  punishment  for  repeated 
misbehavior.     The  interview  allowed  the  teachers  to  be  analytic  and  communicate 
empathy  with  hyperactive  students'  difficulties  in  controlling  themselves,  but 
the  vignettes  featured  the  problems  that  these  students  present  for  the 
teacher . 

Many  vignette  responses  emphasized  the  point  that  even  though  it  is  hard 
for  hyperactive  students  to  control  themselves,  you  need  to  train  them  to  do  so 
and  impress  them  with  the  need  to  do  so  for  their  own  good.     Such  teachers 
would  acknowledge  to  Bill  that  they  understood  that  he  didn't  harm  the 
sculpture  deliberately,  but  at  the  same  time  make  it  clear  to  him  that  the 
accident  would  not  have  happened  if  he  had  been  in  his  seat  where  he  belonged. 
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With  Paul,  they  would  emphasize  that  he  was  making  noise  at  a  particularly  bad 
time  and  place.    More  generally,  these  teachers  spoke  of  the  need  to  find  a 
golden  mean  balancing  the  degree  to  which  we  expect  hyperactive  students  to 
control  themselves  in  class  and  the  degree  to  which  we  adjust  to  their  needs  by 
providing  them  with  more  opportunities  to  be  active.     One  teacher  suggested 
that  these  students  gradually  learn  ways  to  get  relief  when  they  need  it,  such 
as  by  asking  to  go  to  the  bathroom. 

Many  Big  City  teachers  showed  little  tolerance  for  Bill  or  Paul.  Some 
inunediately  mentioned  having  them  tested,  either  to  get  them  on  medication  or 
to  get  them  out  of  regular  education.     Others  suggested  punitive  responses  such 
as  excluding  them  from  the  class,  publicly  embarrassing  them,  or  calling  their 
parents  to  tell  them  that  they  were  making  things  impossible  in  the  classroom. 

One  teacher  would  tell  Bill  "You're  really  flying,"  and  ask  him  to  put 
his  head  down  and  try  to  get  himself  under  control  and  think  about  why  he  was 
feeling  that  way  and  how  he  could  control  it.    Another  would  talk  to  Bill's 
previous  teacher  to  get  a  better  sense  of  whether  such  behavior  was  truly 
accidental  or  whether  it  might  be  motivated  by  a  desire  for  attention  or  some 
other  cause.     Another  would  tell  Bill,  "If  you  had  been  in  the  right  place, 
this  wouldn't  have  happened  in  the  first  place." 

Among  teachers  who  would  require  Bill  to  help  Roger  rebuild  his 
sculpture,  one  said  that  Bill  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  get  away  with  a  quick 
"I'm  sorry,"  that  he  needed  an  object  lesson  to  help  him  see  how  his  behavior 
affects  others.    However,  she  didn't  take  into  account  that  Roger  might  not 
appreciate  being  required  to  work  together  with  Bill. 

One  teacher  suggested  several  techniques  to  help  Paul  keep  his  fidgety 
hands  under  control:    Hold  them  in  his  lap  and  press  hard  to  grip  them  tightly, 
put  his  palms  flat  on  the  desk  for  one  minute  without  making  any  sounds  at  all. 
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sit  on  both  hands  until  he  settled  down,  make  faces  in  a  corner  of  the  room 
until  satiated.     Another  teacher  said  that  she  would  ask  Paul  if  he  had  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  chair  if  he  broke  it,  claiming  that  this  question  always 
stops  students  who  are  endangering  property. 

Discussion 

The  responses  of  the  teachers  in  general,  and  of  the  higher  rated 
teachers  in  particular,  reflected  most  of  the  expert  advice  suggested  to 
teachers  about  coping  with  hyperactive  students.     That  is,  the  teachers  spoke 
of  the  need  to  increase  these  students'  awareness  of  their  behavior  and  its 
effects  on  the  teacher  and  their  classmates,  to  impress  upon  them  the  need  to 
develop  better  self-control,  and  to  help  them  do  so  by  giving  them  cues  and 
reminders,  shaping  improvements  through  successive  approximations,  praising  and 
rewarding  such  improvements,  reducing  distractions  during  work  times,  allowing 
these  students  more  frequent  opportunities  to  move  about,  or  providing  other 
forms  of  assistance  or  support.    A  minority  would  respond  punitively  or  seek  to 
remove  these  students  from  their  classrooms,  but  most  would  strive  to  avoid 
becoming  exasperated  with  them  and  instead  provide  them  with  the  help  they 
needed. 

The  teachers'  responses  were  actually  more  supportive  and  less  rejecting 
of  hyperactive  students  than  we  had  expected,  probably  because  our  problem  type 
description  and  vignettes  featured  motoric  hyperactivity  uncomplicated  by 
hostility,  aggression,  or  defiance  of  the  teacher.     Studies  of  hyperactive 
I  students  referred  for  clinical  assessment  and  treatment  indicate  that  most  of 

II  these  students  also  display  aggression,  underachievf  ment ,  conduct  disorders,  or 

other  problems  in  addition  to  motoric  hyperactivity.     The  classroom 
implications  of  these  base  rates  were  evident  in  data  reported  by  Brophy  and 
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Evertson  (1981)  in  their  study  of  teachers'  perceptions  of  and  patterns  of 
interaction  with  different  types  of  students  in  their  classrooms.  Those 
teachers  described  their  "restless"  students  not  only  as  motorically 
hyperactive  but  also  as  ill -behaved,  unmotivated,  underachieving, 
irresponsible,  untrustworthy,  and  aggressive.     Thus,  they  associated 
hyperactivity  with  a  cluster  of  undesirable  personal  attributes.  Classroom 
observation  data  supported  these  observations:     Restless  students  not  only  were 
more  active  in  the  classroom  than  their  classmates,  but  were  more  likely  to 
misbehave,  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  involved  disrupting  the  class,  to  project  a 
sullen  attitude  when  corrected,  and  to  gripe,  sass,  or  defy  the  teacher. 
Furthermore,  the  teachers  were  especially  likely  to  express  negative  affect 
toward  the  restless  students,  to  respond  to  their  misbehavior  with  rejection  or 
punishment ,  to  hold  them  up  as  bad  examples  to  the  rest  of  the  class ,  and  to 
refuse  their  requests  for  help  or  permission.     In  general,  the  teachers' 
interactions  with  students  labeled  as  restless  were  almost  as  bad  as  their 
interactions  with  students  labeled  as  defiant,  revealing  attitudes  of  mutual 
dislike  and  vicious  cycles  of  counterproductive  behavioral  actions  and 
reactions . 

In  combination,  the  findings  from  the  Brophy  and  Evertson  (1981)  study 
and  the  present  study  suggest  that  the  primary  challenge  you  will  face  in 
coping  with  hyperactive  students  will  not  be  figuring  out  what  kind  of 
treatment  they  need,  but  persisting  in  your  determination  to  consistently 
provide  them  with  the  needed  treatment  and  not  become  so  exasperated  that  you 
distance  yourself  from  them  and  begin  to  treat  them  negatively.     This  will  be 
easier  to  do  with  students  who  are  hyperactive  but  not  hostile  or  defiant. 
However,  in  dealing  with  hyperacative  students  who  are  hostile  or  defiant,  bear 
in  mind  that  they  will  need  the  same  kinds  of  support  and  assistance  in 


developing  better  self-control  that  other  hyperactive  students  need,  as  well  as 
appropriate  response  to  their  hostility  and  defiance  problems. 
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Table  11.1.     Hyperactive  Interview:    Number  of  Teachers  Coded  for  Each  Category 
and  Directions  of  Significant  Relationships  with  Effectiveness  Ratings 

N  Coding  Category  

A.  General  Problem- Solving  Approaches 

24  Control/suppress  undesirable  behavior  (as  sole  approach) 

24  Shape  desirable  behavior 

2  Eliminate  problem:  Instruction/training/modeling/help 
45  Help  student  cope  with  problem  (but  not  eliminate  it) 
37  Identify  and  treat  external  causes 

3  Insight  (help  student  to  recognize  and  understand  the  problem  behavior) 
5  Appeal/persuade/change  attitudes 

3  Encourage/reassure/build  self -concept/provide  supportive  environment 

B.  Specific  Problem- Solvinp:  Strategies 
9  Attempt  to  extinguish  by  ignoring 

33  Minimal  intervention/redirect 

30  Inhibit  through  physical  proximity/voice  control/eye  contact 
8  Support  through  physical  proximity/voice  control 

10  Time  out  for  extinction  or  removal  purposes 

7  Time  out  to  calm  down  or  reflect 

18  Threaten  or  punish 

33+  Proscribing:     Limits,  rules,  expectations 

13  Appeal/persuade 

25  Prescribing/telling/instructing/eliciting  guidelines  for  appropriate 
behavior 

14  Praise 

31  Reward 

42  Eliminate  source  of  the  problem 

25  Change  task 
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N  Coding  Category  

20  Change  physical  environment/isolation 
10  Group  work 

7+  Involve  peers  for  support 

23  Involve  parents  for  support  or  problem  solving 

16  Involve  school -based  authority  figures  or  professionals  for  support  or 
problem  solving 

19  Involve  outside  medical  or  mental  health  professionals 

22  Minimize  demands  for  passivity  or  concentration 

46  Allow  movement  when  needed 

10  Instruction  in  self-control  strategies 

9  Keep  the  student  occupied  during  lessons 

20+        Seat  the  student  in  an  isolated  area  or  a  nondistracting  environment  (as  a 
way  to  help,  not  punish) 

25         Seat  the  student  close  to  the  teacher 

21  Attempt  to  increase  the  student's  awareness  of  his  hyperactivity 

31         Medication  (make  sure  that  the  student  is  taking  it  if  it  has  been 
prescribed;  if  not,  suggest  evaluation  for  possible  prescription) 

13         Engage  the  student  in  strenuous  exercise  to  "work  off"  hyperactivity 

30         Engage  the  student  in  goal  setting  as  part  of  a  shaping  or  contracting 
approach 

^ — Strategies  That  Involve  Changing  the  Way  the  Whole  Class  is  Taught 

17  Minimize  activities  that  call  for  passive  sitting  and  listening 

6  Keep  activities  short 
10         Keep  activities  varied 

9         Schedule  demanding  activities  at  times  when  the  students  are  most  ready  for 
them  and  help  the  students  get  prepared  for  them 

7  Engage  the  students  in  some  physical  activity  during  transitions 
Address  issues  relating  to  self-control  in  whole -class  lessons  or  meetings 
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D.  Strategies  for  Involving  Peers 

7  Careful  choice  of  who  is  seated  around  the  hyperactive  student 

6         Foster  peers'  awareness  of  the  problem  and  suggest  ways  that  they  can  help 
9         Ask  or  induce  peers  to  reinforce  proscriptions  against  hyperactive  behavior 

E.  Content  of  Socialization  Message  to  Student 
62         No  socialization  content  mentioned 

22+       Ask  student  to  be  more  considerate  of  the  teacher  and  the  classmates 

17         Logical  analysis  linking  hyperactive  behavior  to  its  undesirable 
consequences  for  self  or  others 

F.  Strategies  Rejected  as  Ineffective 
35         None  mentioned 

28         Lecturing,  nagging,  punishing,  etc. 

29+       Trying  to  hold  these  students  to  unrealistically  rigid  expectations 

8  Isolating  them  from  their  classmates 

G.  Miscellaneous 

20+        Solicits  student's  input  concerning  possible  solutions 

72         Includes  long-term  prevention  or  solution  strategies 

26         Mentions  different  strategies  for  different  subtypes  of  the  problem 

7+        Suggests  that  the  problem  might  be  due  in  part  to  inappropriate 
instructional  methods  or  behavioral  expectations 

50+       Would  seek  to  get  more  information  by  observing  or  interviewing  the 
student,  talking  to  the  family  or  to  past  teachers,  or  referring  the 
student  for  professional  assessment 
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Most  students  have  at  least  occasional  problems  maintaining  concentration 
on  lessons  and  assignments,  but  for  certain  students  inattentiveness  is  a 
chronic  problem.     In  the  primary  grades  it  typically  takes  the  form  of  short 
attention  span  or  distractibility .     In  later  grades  it  often  is  manifested  more 
as  daydreaming  or  difficulty  in  sustaining  concentration  on  work. 

As  noted  in  the  introduction  to  Chapter  11,  many  students  (display  both 
distractibility  and  hyperactivity,  and  this  linkage  was  recognized  by  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association  in  its  diagnostic  categories  of  Attention 
Deficit  Disorder  (1980)  and  Attention  Deficit  Hyperactivity  Disorder  (1987). 
The  ADD  designation  was  based  on  the  notion  that  the  attention  deficit  problem 
is  primary  and  may  or  may  not  be  compounded  by  hyperactivity  (as  indicated  in 
the  more  elaborated  designations  ADD+H  and  ADD-H) .     The  newer  ADHD  designation 
reflects  a  different  way  of  viewing  these  disorders.    Attention  deficit  is 
still  linked  with  hyperactivity  but  is  no  longer  treated  as  the  primary 
symptom,  and  the  hyperactive  students  carrying  the  ADHD  designation  have  been 
grouped  with  children  displaying  conduct  disorders  within  a  larger  category 
that  emphasizes  behavioral  conduct  problems  rather  than  attention  deficits. 
Meanwhile,  the  formerly  designated  ADD-H  students  who  display  attention 
deficits  but  not  hyperactivity  are  now  designated  Undifferentiated  Attention 
Deficit  Disorder  (UADD) . 

Summarizing  relevant  research,  Barkley  (1990)  suggested  that  UADD 
constitutes  a  different  type  of  attention  deficit  than  ADHD- -one  that  probably 
involves  focused  attention  and  cognitive  processing  speed,  rather  than 
sustained  attention  and  impulse  control.     Children  with  UADD  appear  somewhat 
sluggish  in  responding  to  tasks;  often  have  their  awareness  focused  on  internal 
events  rather  than  external  demands;  and  are  typically  much  slower  than  other 
children  in  completing  pencil-and-paper  tasks.     They  also  have  considerably 
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greater  inconsistency  in  memory  recall,  particularly  on  verbal  tasks.     In  their 
behavioral  presentation,  they  are  often  viewed  as  daydreamy,  inactive, 
lethargic,  and  learning-disabled  in  academic  achievement.     They  are 
substantially  less  aggressive  and  less  rejected  by  their  peers  than  ADHD 
students . 

Research  continues  concerning  the  causes  and  possible  linkages  between  the 
syndromes  currently  classified  as  ADHD  and  UADD.     For  our  purposes,  however, 
both  of  these  attention  deficit  syndromes  are  included  among  the 
distractibility  problems  that  make  it  difficult  for  some  children  to  fulfill 
their  student  role  responsibilities.     Also  included  are  distractibility 
problems  that  may  arise  from  other  causes,  such  as  boredom  with  content  or 
tasks  that  are  overly  familiar  or  uninteresting,  fatigue  due  to  sleep  or 
nourishment  deprivation,  or  preoccupation  with  home  or  personal  problems  (Swift 
&  Spivack,  1975).     This  chapter  focuses  on  students  who  display  limited 
attention  span  or  distractibility,  whatever  the  causes  of  this  problem  and 
whether  or  not  it  is  accompanied  by  other  symptoms. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching  Distractible  Students 

Much  of  the  research  literature  has  focused  on  children  diagnosed  with  the 
ADD  or  ADHD  syndromes,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  distinguish  treatment 
elements  aimed  specifically  at  attention  deficit  problems  from  treatment 
elements  aimed  at  hyperactivity  or  associated  sjrmptoms  such  as  aggressiveness. 
Review  of  research  on  treatments  for  ADD  and  ADHD  generally  repeat  the  same 
three  main  conclusions  noted  in  Chapter  11:     Stimulant  medication  provides 
dramatic  short-term  sjrmptom  relief  in  most  (but  not  all)  cases,  behavioral 
treatments  produce  less  immediate  and  dramatic  results  but  are  useful  adjuncts 
to  medication,  and  cognitive  strategy  training  appears  to  be  ideally  suited  to 
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the  nature  of  the  disorder  but  has  yet  to  prove  itself  as  a  reliably  effective 
treatment . 

Cognitive  strategy  training  aimed  at  the  attention  deficit  aspects  of  the 
ADD  or  ADHD  syndromes  tends  to  focus  on  teaching  students  to  maintain 
concentration  on  tasks,  rather  than  on  teaching  them  to  inhibit  tendencies 
toward  behavioral  movements.     Braswell  and  Bloomquist  (1991)  noted  that  the 
literature  on  behavioral  self-control  training  with  ADHD  children  is 
interesting  because  it  contains  findings  that  conflict  with  findings  for  other 
behavior  problems.     Research  on  other  problems  usually  indicates  that 
self -monitoring  alone  produces  only  weak  and  transient  improvements,  so  it  must 
be  combined  with  self -evaluation  and  self- reinforcement .     With  children  whose 
primary  problem  is  attention  deficit,  however,  attention  itself  is  the  target 
behavior  to  be  changed  and  teaching  them  to  self -monitor  their  on- task  behavior 
or  work  productivity  tends  to  improve  their  task  attention  and  work  completion 
rates.     In  other  words,  many  children  with  attention  deficits  are  not  very 
aware  of  the  degree  to  which  they  tune  out  from  lessons  or  assignments,  so  that 
simply  increasing  their  awareness  may  increase  their  attentiveness  and 
productivity. 

These  authors  also  suggested  that  the  student's  developmental  level  needs 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  selecting  treatment  approaches.     Interventions  for 
younger  students  may  have  to  be  more  environmentally  focused  because  these 
students  do  not  yet  have  the  cognitive  sophistication  needed  to  benefit  from 
more  direct  cognitive  interventions.     Thus,  younger  students  might  require 
study  carrels  or  frequent  teacher  proximity  or  intervention  to  help  keep  them 
on  task,  whereas  older  students  may  be  able  to  learn  to  monitor  and  control 
their  attention  primarily  on  their  own. 
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Some  classroom  treatments  have  used  mechanical  devices  to  support 
cognitive  strategy  training.     For  example,  Hallahan  and  Sapona  (1983)  placed  a 
tape  recorder  near  the  desk  of  an  eight-year-old  boy  who  was  being  taught  to 
monitor  his  attention.     Periodically,  the  tape  would  emit  an  audible  tone. 
Every  time  the  boy  heard  the  tone,  he  was  to  ask  himself,  "Was  I  paying 
attention?"    Then,  he  was  to  record  his  answer  by  checking  yes  or  no  on  a  self- 
recording  sheet  on  his  desk.     Findings  from  this  and  other  studies  indicated 
that  self -monitoring  of  attention  during  academic  work  led  to  increased 
attention  and  academic  productivity.    Use  of  the  cueing  and  recording 
procedures  proved  necessary  initially,  but  students  could  be  weaned  from 
reliance  on  these  supports  as  they  became  more  accustomed  to  monitoring  their 
attention.     Other  investigators  have  reported  similar  success  using  light 
flashers  or  other  mechanical  devices  to  self -monitor ,  using  a  variety  of  self- 
recording  methods,  and  requiring  students  to  record  either  their  attention  to 
lessons  or  assignments  or  their  work  productivity  (how  much  they  have  gotten 
accomplished  in  a  given  time  period)  (Barkley,  1990;  Braswell  &  Bloomquist, 
1991) . 

Teaching  implications  emerging  from  the  ADD  and  ADHD  literatures  were 
reviewed  in  Chapter  11.    Many  of  these  suggestions  apply  to  the  teaching  of 
distractible  students  as  well  as  hyperactive  students.     In  addition,  various 
authors  have  made  the  following  suggestions  when  focused  specifically  on 
attention  deficits  or  distractibility . 

Laub  and  Braswell  (1991)  collected  suggestions  from  teachers.  Concerning 
physical  arrangement  of  the  room,  these  teachers  suggested  seating  distractible 
students  away  from  both  the  hallway  and  the  windows,  near  the  teacher,  and 
facing  the  teacher  during  lessons,  as  well  as  creating  study  carrels  or  other 
distraction- reduced  environments  for  them  to  use  when  working  on  assignments. 
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They  also  recommended  standing  near  these  students  when  presenting  lessons  or 
giving  instructions,  using  the  student's  worksheet  as  an  example,  seating  the 
student  among  good  peer  models,  and  using  individual  headphones  to  play  white 
noise  or  soft  music  to  block  out  other  auditory  distractions  when  appropriate. 
Concerning  lesson  presentations,  these  teachers  recommended  increasing  the  pace 
and  variety  of  lessons  and  actively  involving  distractible  students  by  asking 
them  to  hold  up  props  or  write  key  ideas  on  the  board,  encouraging  them  to 
develop  mental  images  of  the  information  being  presented  and  asking  them  about 
these  images,  using  their  names  or  calling  on  them  frequently  during  the 
lesson,  and  making  frequent  use  of  computerized  learning,  cooperative  learning, 
or  other  formats  that  allow  for  more  active  participation  by  students. 

Concerning  worksheets  and  tests,  these  teachers  recommended  using  large 
type,  keeping  the  page  format  simple,  writing  clear  directions  with  key  words 
underlined,  using  borders,  colors,  or  other  highlighting  elements  to  help 
structure  the  page,  giving  frequent  short  quizzes  rather  than  infrequent  longer 
tests,  and  minimizing  distractions  during  seatwork  or  testing  times.     They  also 
recommended  a  general  classroom  organization  that  featured  an  established  daily 
routine  and  schedule,  periodic  times  for  reorganizing  desks  and  folders, 
providing  these  students  with  checklists  ot  other  supports  to  help  them  self- 
monitor,  and  using  goal  setting  and  contracting  approaches. 

Apter  and  Conoley  (1984)  suggested  the  following  ideas  for  attracting  and 
keeping  the  attention  of  distractible  students:     cause  and  create  suspense  by 
looking  around  before  a.sking  q;iestions;  be  unpredictable  in  calling  on  students 
to  respond  to  questions;  when  you  see  distractible  students'  attention 
beginning  to  wander,  mention  their  name  or  call  on  them;  use  physical  proximity 
or  touch  to  help  keep  the  student  focused  on  you;  decrease  the  length  and 
increase  the  interest  value  of  activities;  incorporate  the  students'  interests 
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into  lesson  plans;  give  directions  in  a  soft  voice  that  compels  attention;  and 
arrange  for  tutoring  of  these  students  to  help  them  keep  up  with  the  class. 

Swift  and  Spivack  (1975)  recommended  many  of  these  same  strategies,  as 
well  as  pausing  after  answering  a  question  to  look  at  different  students  before 
calling  on  someone  to  answer;  moving  around  the  room  during  whole -class 
activities  in  order  to  require  more  active  attention  and  enable  yourself  to  use 
physical  proximity  or  subtle  touch  or  signal  interventions  with  distracted 
students;  asking  students  what  they  think  will  happen  next  or  how  a  story  will 
end  during  reading  lessons,  beginning  with  short  work  sessions  and  increasing 
length  and  level  of  demand  only  gradually;  and  avoiding  suggesting  that 
daydreaming  is  unnatural  or  bad. 

Thompson  and  Rudolph  (1992)  suggested  that  teachers  begin  by  noting 
whether  distraction  problems  occur  at  particular  times  or  may  reflect  some  home 
or  classroom  factor  that  can  be  adjusted,  and  following  up  accordingly.  They 
also  recommended  teaching  distractible  students  to  "stop,  looK,  and  listen,"  by 
teaching  reflective  strategies  and  using  games  that  require  sustained 
concentration  and  impu:  se  control.     Concerning  daydreaming,  they  recommended 
frequent  eye  contact,  reinforced  if  necessary  by  occasional  touching  or  calling 
the  child's  name;  questioning  the  child  about  the  content  of  the  daydreaming  to 
determine  if  it  reflects  home  or  personal  problems  that  need  attention;  and  if 
it  does  not,  increasing  the  variation  and  interest  value  of  activities, 
reestablishing  attention  through  brief  and  subtle  interventions,  calling  or 
mentioning  the  student's  name  periodically,  and  using  contracting  and  reward 
approaches  (that  focus  on  rewarding  attention  and  academic  productivity,  not 
attempting  to  suppress  daydreaming) . 

Finally,  Mclntyre  (1989)  suggested  most  of  the  strategies  described 
previously  as  well  as  the  following:     explain  to  distractible  students  the 
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reasons  why  they  need  to  pay  better  attention  in  the  classroom  and  reward  them 
for  doing  so;  teach  them  how  to  attend  by  squaring  their  shoulders  toward  the 
task,  leaning  forward,  and  keeping  their  eyes  focused  on  the  work;  ask  them  for 
suggestions  about  how  to  help  them  keep  focused  and  follow  through  on  those 
that  are  feasible;  try  to  inoculate  them  against  distractions  by  pro%^iding  them 
with  training  in  maintaining  focused  concentration  and  developing  resistance 
plans  to  implement  when  they  encounter  tempting  distractions;  provide  them  with 
a  straight -edged  object  or  a  piece  of  cardboard  with  a  narrow  window  cut  out  of 
it  to  use  as  a  place  keeper  when  reading;  avoid  standing  in  front  of  windows  or 
open  doors  when  speaking  to  the  class;  videotape  the  class  and  then  review  the 
tape  with  the  student  to  increase  awareness  of  off- task  behavior;  set  a  purpose 
that  will  help  focus  the  student's  attention  during  listening  tasks;  and  enlist 
peers  to  cue  these  students  when  they  notice  their  attention  wandering. 

Responses  to  the  General  Strategy  Interview 
Distractible  students  were  described  to  the  teachers  as  follows: 
These  children  have  short  attention  spans.     They  seem  unable  to  sustain 
attention  and  concentration.     Easily  distracted  by  sounds,  sights,  or 
speech.  They 

a.  have  difficulty  adjusting  to  changes 

b.  rarely  complete  tasks 

c.  are  easily  distracted 

Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  this  description 

A  More  Effective  Teacher 

.1  see  these  children  as  having  possibly  a  physical  problem,  maybe  being 
hyperkinetic,  children  who  just  have  a  very  short  attention  span  and 
need  to  be  in  an  environment  where  things  are  quite  structured  and  where 
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there  will  be  as  few  distractions  as  possible.     The  first  thing  I  would 
do  would  be  to  try  to  find  out  the  cause,  to  look  at  the  background,  to 
look  in  their  file,  to  do  obseirvations  of  them  and  see  if  I  can  tell  if 
there  is  some  physical  problem  that  should  be  discussed  with  their 
parents  or  perhaps  discussed  with  a  doctor.     I've  had  children  of  this 
sort  before  that  have  gone  to  a  doctor  and  been  put  on  Ritalin  and  have 
been  able  to  focus  on  their  work  and  then  eventually  been  taken  off  and 
been  able  to  have  a  longer  attention  span  and  keep  to  their  work.  But 
if  it  were  just  a  matter  of  trying  to  control  the  environment  in  the 
classroom,  one  thing  that  I  would  certainly  do  would  be  to  give  them 
short  assignments  and  try  to  break  them  up  into  smaller  segments  so  they 
wouldn't  have  to  sit  so  long.     I  might  put  a  timer  and/or  have  them  time 
themselves  with  a  clock  and  maybe  work  for  a  period  of  15  minutes  and 
then  be  given  a  break  and  have  them  move  to  another  assignment,  maybe  go 
to  the  center  and  play  a  game,  this  type  of  thing,  so  that  they  are  able 
to  move  and  they  would  not  get  so  restless  sitting  in  one  place.     I  have 
two  study  carrels  in  the  room  and  I  use  those  quite  often  for  children 
with  this  type  of  problem,  so  that  they  can  sit  at  the  study  carrel  and 
have  a  lot  less  distraction.     Another  thing  I've  also  tried  is  just  to 
have  them  put  on  headsets  without  having  them  listening  to  anything  but 
just  so  that  if  they're  really  having  trouble  concentrating,  they  will 
not  have  the  sounds  of  the  room  around  them.    Another  thing  is  I've  had 
them  work  very  often  with  the  headsets  and  have  work  recorded  in  that 
way,  so  they're  doing  some  activity  that  they're  actually  listening  to. 
When  they  have  the  headsets  on.  it  seems  like  they  really  don't  pay  much 
attention  to  things  that  are  going  on  around  them.     In  the  room  I  would 
try  to  have  them  sit  where  there  would  be  the  least  distraction,  so  they 
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would  be  sitting  either  at  the  front  of  the  room  and  over  to  one  side, 
preferably  away  from  windows  so  that  they  wouldn't  be  distracted  by 
that.     I  also  think  that  they  need  a  structure  and  they  need  to  know 
what  their  schedule  is.     I  often  make  out  assignment  schedules  so  that 
they  know  exactly  how  much  they  have  to  do  and  that  they  can  check  those 
assignments  off  as  they  do  them.    Very  often,  too,  these  children,  when 
there  are  other  things  going  on  in  the  room,  sometimes  are  able  to  go 
out  in  the  hall.    They  seem  to  be  able  to  work  better  there,  so  I  let 
them  have  their  choice.     If  the  child  feels  they  could  work  better  out 
in  the  hall  and  get  more  accomplished,  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
distraction,  and  a  lot  of  children  do  come  up  and  say,  "I  can't  work 
because  someone  is  using  the  back  table  and  they  have  to  be  talking." 
So  I  give  them  the  choice  of  working  out  in  the  hall.     Sometimes  I  also 
let  my  aide  take  them  into  another  room  that's  available.     This  often 
helps,  where  there  are  just  fewer  things  going  on  around  them,  because 
very  often  you  can't  keep  the  room  quiet.     [What  would  you  say  was  the 
success  of  the  various  strategies?]    Well,  I  think  with  this  type  of 
child  I  usually  haven't  seen  very  much  change  as  far  as  attention  span. 
There  is  some  growth  sometimes  with  some  of  these  that  takes  place 
within  a  year  that  you  have  them  in  the  classroom,  where  just  as  they 
begin  maturing,  and  sometimes  I  think  it  is  just  a  matter  of  maturation, 
that  as  they  grow  up  and  mature  they  become  able  to  lengthen  their 
attention  span,  be  able  not  to  be  distracted  as  much.     But  with  those 
that  just  don't  show  that,  I  just  find  that  it's  more  a  short-term 
thing,  that  you  do  things  for  that  particular  time.     I  think  the  Ritalin 
when  they  have  been  put  on  it,  certain  is  longer  term,  but  it's  very 
important  that  the  teacher  work  very  closely  with  the  doctor  and  with 
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the  parents  and  keep  track  of  how  the  child  functions  with  the 
medication,  so  that  you  know  you're  getting  the  exact  amount  that  should 
be  for  that  child  to  function  as  well  as  they  can.   ...  If  I  tried  all 
these  other  things  but  still  saw  no  improvement  at  all,  no  growth,  then 
I  would  have  the  parents  take  them  to  the  doctor  and  see  if  medication 
would  help  or  if  there  was  something  else  physical,  possibly  if  they 
weren't  hearing  or  if  they  weren't  able  to  see.     This  very  often  makes  a 
child  distracted,  if  they're  bored  or  they  aren't  really  with  what's 
going  on.     Then  also,  I  would  rather  have  them  work  within  the  classroom 
confinement,  so  a  back-up  strategy  would  be  using  an  aide  and  taking  the 
child  out  of  the  room  or  going  and  working  in  the  hall,  that  type  of 
thing.     Another  thing  I  might  mention  too  with  the  back-up  strategy 
might  be  a  contract  here  to  see  if  they  can  get  so  much  work  done  in  a 
particular  amount  of  time,  so  that  they  feel  that  they  are  using  their 
time  for  short  amounts  of  time  and  then  trying  to  lengthen  it  to  a 
longer  period,  maybe  working  15 -minute  segments  and  trying  to  lengthen 
it  up  to  a  half  an  hour  where  they  can  keep  at  one  task. 

A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

I  don't  know  what  causes  it,  I  really  don't.     I  thought  and  thought 
about  this,  I  said  that  the  one  thing  that  came  cut  of  this  whole  thing 
for  me  was  it  really  made  me  stop  and  think  about  these  things  that  you 
just  go  in  every  day  and  deal  with,  but  you  really  don't  give  much 
thought  to  it.     I  don't  know  what  causes  it.     I  think  maybe  teachers, 
and  I  think  I'm  guilty  of  this,  that  I  demand  too  much  of  these  kids 
sometimes.     I  have  to  stop  and  remind  myself  that  these  kids  really  are 
only  fourth  graders  and  maybe  I'm  trying  to  treat  them  like  sixth 
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graders.     So  maybe  part  of  the  causes  is  that  the  teacher  expects  too 
much,  maybe  expects  a  greater  task  than  many  of  them  are  capable  of 
tackling  at  the  time.   .   .   .  How  I  deal  with  it,  is  I  spend  a  lot  of  time 
reminding,  not  booming  loud,  but,  "Gee,  Mike,  I  haven't  seen  you  doing 
any  of  your  work.     I've  been  watching  you  on  and  off  for  maybe  five 
minutes,  and  I  haven't  seen  you  do  anything  that  you're  really  supposed 
to  be  doing.     Pretty  soon  our  time  is  going  to  be  up  and  you're  going  to 
be  in  a  real  bind  because  you  haven't  got  that  done."    These  kids  need 
to  be  reminded.     Not  yelling  and  screaming  kind  of  reminding,  but  "Did 
you  forget  you  have  to  have  this  done  in  five  or  ten  minutes?"  or 
however  long  the  class  time  is  going  to  be.     If  they're  distracted  by 
something  else  that's  going  on  around  them,  I  might  say  something  like, 
"You  don't  seem  to  be  getting  your  work  done  sitting  there.    Would  you 
like  to  go  sit  somewhere  else  where  it's  quieter  or  where  you  wouldn't 
be  paying  so  much  attention  to  other  things  that  are  going  on?"  Of 
course,  with  this  kid  they'll  probably  go  somewhere  else  and  start 
looking  at,  or  fiddling  with  something  else  anjrway.     But  sometimes  if 
they  have  that  choice,  then  they'll  get  down  to  work  if  you  kind  of 
leave  it  up  to  them  to  make  the  decision  about  what  they  should  do.  I 
want  to  point  out  to  them  that  the  work  still  needs  to  be  done  and  "I 
hope  you  won't  have  to  come  in  after  school,  or  take  it  home.  It's 
really  kind  of  silly  when  you've  had  time  here."    Appealing  to  them 
again.     What  doesn't  work  I  think  is  you  almost  have  to  be  positive 
about  it  and  there  again,  "Well,  you  did  get  it  done  after  all.  See 
there,  I  knew  you  could  do  it!"    The  kid  that's  not  paying  attention 
while  you're  talking  or  it's  a  little  bit  harder  or  while  something  is 
going  on  in  the  class  sometimes  is  a  little  harder  to  deal  with,  but  if 
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you  see  that  you  don't  think  they're  paying  attention  you  might  ask  them 
a  question  and  it  brings  them  back  into  focus.     It's  kind  of  hard  to 
deal  with. 

Summary  data  for  the  distractible  interview  are  shown  in  Table  12.1. 


[Insert  Table  12.1  about  here] 


General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses 

No  single  general  approach  dominated  the  responses.     Commonly  mentioned 
approaches  included  attempting  to  treat  a  perceived  cause  of  the  problem  (40), 
shaping  improvements  through  successive  approximations  (29),  attempting  to 
control  or  suppress  undesirable  behavior  (20),  attempting  to  solve  the  problem 
through  instructional  help  (13),  providing  encouragement,  reassurance,  or 
self-concept  support  (10),  and  helping  the  student  cope  with  the  problem  (9). 
Only  four  teachers  spoke  of  appeal  or  persuasion  attempts  and  none  mentioned 
attempts  to  build  the  student's  insight. 

Specific  problem- solving  strategies  showed  similar  variety.     The  most 
frequently  mentioned  strategies  were  changing  the  task  (44) ,  providing  academic 
help  (33),  eliminating  the  perceived  source  of  the  problem  (32),  minimal 
intervention  or  redirection  (32),  and  proscribing  by  citing  rules,  limits,  or 
expectations  (30).     Other  strategies  mentioned  by  more  than  five  teachers 
included  offering  rewards  for  improvement  (21),  praising  desirable  behavior 
(19),  threatening  punishment  (19),  prescribing  desired  behavior  (14),  providing 
support  through  physical  proximity  or  voice  control  (13),  inhibiting  through 
physical  proximity,  voice  control,  or  eye  contact  (12),  involving  peers  (10), 
the  parents  (10),  or  school-based  authority  figures  or  professionals  (9)  for 
support  or  problem  solving,  projecting  encouragement  or  positive  expectations 
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(7),  changing  the  social  environment  (7),  and  attempting  to  build  the  students' 
self-concept  (6). 

The  coding  distinguished  between  specific  strategies  for  responding  to 
particular  incidents  of  distraction  and  more  general  prevention  or  follow-up 
strategies.     Specific  strategies  included  calling  for  attention  directly  or 
eliciting  it  by  calling  on  or  moving  closer  to  the  student  (44)  ,  seating  the 
student  in  isolation  from  classmates  (32) ,  using  study  carrels  or  other 
distraction- reduced  work  areas  (23),  helping  the  student  get  started  on 
assignments  (15),  warning  the  student  about  upcoming  time  deadlines  or 
transitions  (15),  and  repeating  or  rephrasing  questions  that  the  student  did 
not  hear  (6).    More  general  prevention  or  follow-up  strategies  included 
modifying  the  classroom  environment,  rules,  or  routines  to  provide  greater 
structure  (54),  providing  the  student  with  shorter  tasks  or  more  frequent 
monitoring  (48),  various  strategies  for  keeping  the  student  more  attentive  or 
accountable  (23),  modifying  the  curriculum  to  appeal  more  to  the  student's 
interests  (18),  enlisting  classmates  to  help  the  student  stay  on  task  (16), 
picking  up  the  pace  of  lessons  or  changing  activities  more  frequently  (12), 
working  on  the  student's  listening  skills  (7),  and  promoting  involvement  in 
lessons  by  asking  the  student  to  hold  up  a  prop,  point  to  something,  etc.  (6). 

The  majority  of  teachers  spoke  of  taking  steps  to  elicit  or  prod  better 
attention  from  the  student  and/or  to  reduce  distractions,  whereas  smaller 
numbers  spoke  of  working  with  the  student  on  time  management,  getting  started 
on  assignments,  or  completing  assignments.    Most  (79)  teachers  included 
long-term  prevention  or  solution  strategies,  and  27  included  different 
strategies  for  different  subtypes  of  the  problem  (e.g.,  distractibility  due  to 
physical  or  maturational  factors  versus  lack  of  interest  in  the  material). 
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With  the  focus  on  environmental  engineering  and  behavioral  shaping 
strategies,  only  21  teachers  mentioned  attempts  to  socialize  attitudes  or 
beliefs  and  only  19  mentioned  threatening  or  invoking  punishment.  Causes 
mentioned  for  distractibility  included  emotional  problems  or  immaturity  (29), 
distractions  in  the  immediate  environment  (19),  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
assignment  (18),  long-term  physical  problems  (17),  lack  of  interest  in  the 
subject  or  in  school  generally  (17),  problems  at  home  or  with  the  peer  group 
(11),  overprotection,  poor  role  models,  or  other  ineffective  socialization  at 
home  (11),  and  temporary  physical  problems  (7).    A  majority  of  the  teachers 
would  get  more  information,  mostly  by  observing  the  student  in  class  (32), 
referring  the  student  for  professional  assessment  (15) ,  interviewing  the 
student  (10),  interviewing  the  parents  (8),  or  turning  to  the  school  records, 
past  teachers,  or  the  principal  (7). 

Strategies  rejected  as  ineffective  included  being  unrealistic  in  develop- 
ing expectations  or  making  demands  on  the  student  (23) ,  punishing/scolding  the 
student  (22),  and  failing  to  intervene  to  address  the  problem  (16). 

Relationships  Between  In^-erview  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

The  pattern  of  correlates  with  effectiveness  ratings  suggests  that  many  of 
the  teachers  were  confused  by  our  description  of  distractible  students.  Higher 
rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  talk  about  getting  more  information  about 
the  problem  and  then  following  up  accordingly  than  they  were  to  describe 
detailed  strategies  for  coping  with  distractibility  problems,  and  lower  rated 
teachers'  responses  often  were  confined  to  minimal  interventions  that  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  address  the  problem  or  strategies  that  are  not  directly 
relevant  to  it. 
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Lower  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  mention  minimal  intervention  or 
redirection  strategies,  seating  distractible  students  in  isolation  from  their 
classmates,  or  threatening  them  with  punishment  if  their  attention  didn't 
improve.     They  also  were  more  likely  to  be  among  the  majority  of  teachers  who 
spoke  of  modifying  the  classroom  environment,  rules,  or  procedures  in  order  to 
provide  distractible  students  with  more  structure.     The  "more  structure" • notion 
is  commonly  recomm^ded  and  is  probably  a  useful  response  to  distractibility 
problems,  at  least  when  included  as  part  of  a  larger  package  of  strategies 
designed  to  help  the  student  cope  more  effectively.     Here,  however,  many  of  the 
"more  structure"  responses  involved  making  demands,  threatening  punishments,  or 
changing  the  student's  seat  or  working  arrangements  in  ways  that  emphasized 
pressuring  more  than  helping  the  student  cope  with  classroom  demands  more 
successfully . 

Two  other  seemingly  paradoxical  findings  were  that  lower  rated  teachers 
were  more  likely  to  be  among  the  33  teachers  who  suggested  providing  academic 
help  to  the  student  and  the  6  teachers  who  spoke  of  building  up  the  student's 
self-concept.     These  strategies  usually  correlate  positively  with  effectiveness 
ratings,  but  they  correlated  negatively  here  because  they  are  not  directly 
relevant  as  responses  to  distractibility  problems.    .The  teachers  who  mentioned 
these  strategies  apparently  featured  them  instead  of,  rather  than  in  addition 
to,  strategies  designed  to  help  the  student  sustain  attention  to  lessons  and 
assignments . 

Higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  suggest  general  approaches 
involving  attempts  to  identify  and  treat  the  cause  of  the  problem  or  to  solve 
the  problem  by  instructing  or  training  the  student  in  more  effective  coping 
strategies.     These  teachers  also  were  more  likely  to  speak  of  getting  more 
information  (especially  by  interviewing  the  student  or  by  consulting  school 
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records,  past  teachers,  or  the  principal).    They  were  more  likely  to  suggest 
different  strategies  for  different  subtypes  of  the  problem  and  to  suggest  that 
preoccupation  with  home  or  peer  group  problems  might  be  one  reason  for  student 
distractibility.     Finally,  higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  be  among 
the  few  teachers  who  mentioned  the  specific  techniques  of  repeating  questions 
that  the  distractible  student  hadn't  heard  or  physically  involving  these 
students  in  lessons  by  having  them  hold  a  prop  o,r  point  to  something. 

In  summary,  higher  rated  teachers'  responses  included  some  specific  ideas 
for  managing  or  helping  distractible  students,  but  mostly  emphasized  the  need 
to  get  more  information  about  what  was  behind  the  distractibility  problem  and 
then  follow  up  accordingly.     The  lower  rated  teachers'  responses  tended  either 
to  focus  on  strategies  that  did  not  directly  address  the  distractibility 
problem  or  to  speak  of  addressing  it  through  minimal  situational  responses  or 
control/pressure  strategies  rather  than  through  more  ambitious  problem- solving 
strategies . 

Responses  to  Vignette  7 
Vignette  7  reads  as  follows: 

George's  attention  wanders  easily.     Today  it  has  been  divided  between 
the  discussion  and  various  distractions.    You  ask  him  a  question,  but 
he  is  distracted  and  doesn't  hear  you. 
Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  Vignette  7 . 

A  More  Effective  Teacher 

One  way  that  I  sometimes  try  to  bring  a  child  back  when  their 
attention  does  kind  of  waver  is  to  ask  them  questions  .   .   .  but  he  is 
distracted  and  doesn't  hear  me  .   .   .  OK,  while  I  am  talking,  even 
before  I  ask  him  a  question,  I  would  maybe  mention  his  name.  "Isn't 
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this  right,  George?"    or  "How  do  you  feel  about  this?"    Not  a 
question  type  of  thing,  but  include  him  in  the  discussion  as  much  as 
I  could  before  I  would  ask  him  a  question,  because  if  you  ask  a  child 
a  question  and  you  know  he  is  not  paying  attention,  what  you  are 
doing  is  putting  him  on  the  spot.     I  know  that  teachers  do  that  a 
lot,  and  I've  done  it  myself,  but  I  think  I  would  work  with  him  in 
that  I  would  include  him  in  the  discussion  as  I  see  him  wandering 
off,  I  would  call  him  back.    As  long  as  I  keep  drawing  him  back  so  as 
to  tune  him  in  to  what  was  going  on,  before  I  would  stop  and  ask  him 
a  question  and  possibly  embarrass  him.     [If  he  didn't  hear  you  when 
you  asked  him,  what  would  you  do?    Would  you  go  on  to  another 
student,  would  you  reprimand?  .   .   .   ]    No,  I  would  usually  say  "I'll 
be  back  to  you"  so  that  gives  him  the  option  of  listening  up  because 
he  knows  that  I  am  going  to  come  back  and  ask  him  a  question,  and  I 
always  do.     [How  would  you  characterize  him?]     I  guess  as  a 
daydreamer,  but  you  know  with  a  child  like  this  there  could  be 
problems  that  are  not  related  to  school  that  are  on  his  mind  that  are 
so  heavy  with  him  at  the  time  that  he  can't  clue  into  anything  else 
but  those  problems,  so  it  is  kind  of  hard.     If  he  does  it  on  a 
consistent  basis,  I  would  say  that  he  is  just  a  daydreamer. 

A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

I  would  stop,  call  his  attention  again,  repeat  the  question  and  say, 
"George,  please  pay  attention.     George,  you're  not  listening."  And 
stop  and  make  sure  his  eyes  .   .   .  tell  him,   "Put  your  eyes  up  here. 
I'm  talking  to  you."    Then  ask  him  a  question  and  they'll  answer.  If 
you  are  very  plain  about  it.     [Is  there  any  way  that  you  can  see  to 
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make  him  to  pay  attention  more  in  general?]    Just  by  motivation. 
They  have  to  be  motivated  and  they  have  to  know  that  they're  learning 
something.     They  have  to  be  interested  in  what  they're  doing.  This 
is  the  only  way  you're  going  to  keep  their  attention.     It  doesn't 
always  work,  but  keeping  your  classes  as  interesting  as  possible  is 
the  only  way  that  I  can  think  of  to  keep  their  attention  all  the 
time.    You  can  punish,  but  that's  a  negative  thing  instead  of  a 
positive.    A  class  is  really  motivated  if  the  teacher  is  motivated. 
Usually  you  have  their  attention.     Or  else  the  child  is  very  slow, 
then  I  would  do  something  else.     But  in  my  room,  because  I  don't  have 
an  aide  or  anything,  I  can't  take  the  time  out  for  one  or  two  people, 
unless  we  are  having  written  work.     Then  I  can  send  someone  out  and 
have  them,  maybe  have  another  child  help  them.    The  only  thing  I  can 
do  to  keep  their  attention  is  to  find  things  that  they  know  about  and 
keep  them  interested  that  way,  and  hope  that  they  will  generally 
become  interested  in  other  things. 

General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses  to  Vipnette  7 

Only  a  minority  (40)  of  the  teachers  believed  that  George  could  control 
his  distractibility,  and  only  six  viewed  him  as  intentionally  ignoring  the 
lesson.    Most  (78)  were  confident  that  they  could  effect  significant  change, 
but  only  37  expected  these  improvements  to  be  stable  and  only  25  expected  them 
to  generalize. 

Only  four  teachers  mentioned  offering  rewards  to  George  and  only  12 
mentioned  threatening  punishments.    A  majority  mentioned  supportive  behaviors, 
mostly  kid-gloves  treatment  (23) ,  instructional  help  (20) ,  or  involving  peers 
(7),  the  parents  (6),  or  other  adults  (8)  to  provide  support.     Only  25  teacher; 
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mentioned  threatening  or  pressuring  behaviors,  mostly  criticism  of  George's 
failure  to  pay  attention  (14)  or  sarcasm  or  ridicule  in  commenting  on  it  (8). 

A  majority  (53)  included  brief  management  responses  among  their 
problem- solving  strategies.     Other  commonly  mentioned  strategies  included 
attempting  to  eliminate  the  perceived  source  of  the  problem  (36),  prescribing 
desired  behavior  (33),  changing  George's  seat  or  physical  environment  (23), 
threatening  or  invoking  punishment  (15),  changing  George's  social  environment 
(12),  attempting  to  develop  his  insight  (11),  tension  release  efforts  (6),  and 
proscribing  against  inattentiveness  (6) . 

Responses  were  coded  for  what  the  teachers  said  about  getting  George's 
attention,  getting  an  answer  to  the  question,  and  dealing  with  his 
inattentiveness  problem.     To  get  George's  attention,  66  teachers  said  that  they 
would  call  George  by  name,  speak  louder  or  more  directly  to  him,  or  otherwise 
catch  his  attention  and  repeat  the  question,  16  would  move  near  George  and 
touch  him  or  speak  to  him  from  close  range,  and  7  would  try  to  minimize  his 
embarrassment  through    humor  or  a  tension  release  comment.     To  get  an  answer  to 
the  question,  46  teachers  would  simply  repeat  it  and  11  would  ask  George  if  he 
heard  it.     The  teacher's  would  address  George's  more  general  inattentiveness 
problem  by  frequently  looking  at  him  or  calling  on  him,  speaking  louder  or  more 
directly  to  him,  or  taking  other  action  designed  to  keep  him  alert  and 
accountable  (33),  reminding  George  that  he  could  follow  the  lesson  better  if  he 
kept  his  eyes  and  ears  on  the  teacher,  that  it  is  important  to  learn  the 
material,  etc.   (28),  moving  closer  to  George  (26),  scolding  or  warning  him  to 
pay  better  attention  (21) ,  attempting  to  identify  and  remove  whatever  might  be 
distracting  George  (8),  or  bringing  George  up  to  date  by  reviewing  the  lesson 
to  make  sure  that  he  heard  the  material  he  had  missed  (6). 
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A  majority  mentioned  prevention  or  follow-up  strategies.     These  included 
calling  on  George  more  frequently  or  taking  other  actions  to  see  that  he 
remained  alert  and  accountable  during  lessons  (23),  adjusting  the  curriculum  to 
try  to  appeal  better  to  his  interests  (15),  attempting  to  stay  close  to  George 
or  to  move  near  to  him  during  lessons  (14),  assuming  that  his  distractibility 
stemmed  from  some  personal  pivblem  and  probing  for  information  by  talking  to 
him  or  his  parents  (12),  using  seat  location,  partitions,  or  other 
manipulations  of  George's  physical  environment  to  minimize  distractions  (11), 
attempting  to  motivate  him  to  pay  better  attention  by  explaining  the  value  of 
participating  in  school  activities  (9) ,  threatening  him  with  punishment  for 
continued  inattentiveness  (9),  praising  or  rewarding  improved  attentiveness 
(6),  or  teaching  him  listening  skills  (6). 

Most  teachers  cited  at  least  one  possible  reason  for  George's 
inattentiveness.    Reasons  mentioned  included  blanket  statements  that  George  is 
distractible,  has  not  learned  listening  skills,  is  immature,  or  cannot 
concentrate  for  long  on  anything  (48),  as  well  as  the  notions  that  George  is 
tired  or  daydreaming  (27),  lacks  interest  in  the  content  of  the  lesson  (20),  is 
preoccupied  with  some  personal  problem  (19),  is  momentarily  distracted  by 
something  going  on  at  the  time  (15),  has  heard  the  question  but  is  not 
responding  because  he  is  not  sure  about  what  is  being  asked  or  is  hesitant  to 
respond  unless  certain  (14),  or  has  a  vision  or  hearing  problem  (10).  Overall, 
the  majority  (60)  were  noncommittal  or  neutral  on  the  issue  of  embarrassing 
George,  whereas  17  viewed  this  as  desirable  because  embarrassment  might 
motivate  him  to  pay  better  attention,  but  20  would  attempt  to  minimize  any 
potential  embarrassment. 
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Relationships  Between  Vignette  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

Higher  rated  teachers  mostly  understood  the  vignette  accurately  and 
responded  with  appropriate  strategies,  but  many  lower  rated  teachers  misread 
the  vignette  and  responded  with  Irrelevant  or  inappropriate  strategies.  Lower 
rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  see  George's  behavior  as  controllable  or 
even  intentional,  to  attribute  it  to  lack  of  Interest  in  the  content,  and  to 
Include  threat  of  punishment  in  their  response.     Rather  than  speak  of  pursuing 
the  original  question  with  George,  they  tende.  to  speak  of  switching  their 
focus  to  his  inattentiveness  and  pressuring  him  to  pay  better  attention, 
especially  by  moving  closer  to  him  or  moving  him  closer  to  them. 

Higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  speak  of  getting  George's 
attention  and  then  repeating  the  question  to  him  in  the  immediate  situation, 
and  then  to  mention  various  prevention  and  problem- solving  strategies  for 
dealing  with  his  larger  inattentiveness  problem  (in  particular,  calling  on  him 
more  frequently  or  taking  other  actions  to  keep  him  more  alert  and  accountable, 
involving  peers  to  provide  help  with  assignments  or  other  forms  of  support,  and 
trying  to  socialize  or  motivate  George  to  pay  better  attention  by  helping  him 
to  see  the  value  of  the  learning  he  would  gain  by  participating  in  classroom 
activities).     Higher  rated  teachers  also  were  more  likely  to  assume  that 
George's  distractibility  stemmed  from  a  personal  problem  and  thus  to  speak  of 
talking  to  him  or  his  parents  to  probe  for  more  information  about  it. 

Responses  to  Vignette  19 
Vignette  19  reads  as  follows: 

Sarah  never  seems  to  finish  an  assignment.     She  is  easily  distracted 
and  then  isn't  able  to  recapture  what  ahe  had  been  thinking  about 
before  the  interruption.     You  distribute  a  worksheet  to  the  class. 
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and  the  students,  including  Sarah,  begin  their  work.     After  a  couple 
of  minutes  you  see  that  Sarah  is  looking  out  the  window,  distracted 
again. 

Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  Vignette  19. 

A  More  Effective  Teacher 

Sarah  never  finishes  her  work  and  is  easily  distracted  and  appears  at 
the  moment  to  be  daydreaming  out  the  window  when. she  has  an 
assignment  to  finish.     I  would  casually  go  by  and  drop  a  little  note 
on  her  desk  saying  "I  would  appreciate  your  getting  busy"  or  "This  is 
due  today,  not  next  year."    Or,  I  might  put  on  a  smile  and  say  "Gee, 
I  know  that  you  are  about  ready  to  start,  aren't  you?"  Something 
that  would  fire  her  up  a  little  bit.     Let  her  know  that  I  wasn't  too 
happy  with  the  fact  that  she  was  daydreaming  and  that  I  was  hoping 
that  she  would  speed  up  and  get  busy  so  that  she  could  get  out  of 
here  on  time  with  the  rest  of  us.     If  it  looked  like  she  just  wasn't, 
I  might  take  her  aside  and  say,  "What's  the  problem?    Is  this 
something  that  is  too  hard  for  you?    Don't  you  understand  the 
directions?"    I  would  try  to  find  out  if  there  was  some  reason  other 
than  the  fact  that  she  is  just  kind  of  spaced  out  a  little  bit.  Then 
I  would  maybe,  if  this  was  a  recurring  kind  of  thing,  I  would  have  to 
talk  to  her  and  let  her  realize  and  know  why  it  is  that  I  want  her  to 
do  these  things  on  time.     While  it  is  current  and  fresh  in  her  mind 
and  while  we  are  all  doing  it,  it  would  be  easier  to  get  help  and 
assistance,  plus  she  could  be  doing  it  on  assigned  time  rather  than 
ending  up  doing  it  on  recess  time  or  after  school,  which  would  be 
extra  time.     My  goal  for  her  would  be  to  be  more  responsible  for  her 
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actions.     To  center  in  and  focus  on  a  task  so  that  she  can  get  it 
over  with,  so  then  she  can  daydream  a  little  bit  and  enjoy  taking  a 
break.     Just  mainly  that.    Just  center  in  on  what  she  is  supposed  to 
be  doing  and  not  let  her  mind  wander  so. 

A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

Is  Sarah  distracted  or  is  Sarah  just  plain  daydreaming?    She  doesn't 
want  to  face  the  reality  of  the  assignment.     It  is  much  nicer  to  look 
outside  at  the  pretty  blue  sky  and  dream  about  playing  outside.  This 
type  of  child,  you  have  to  go  after.    This  is  very  difficult  in  a 
large  classroom.    You  have  to  keep  in  mind,  after  the  assignment  has 
been  assigned,  say  you  know  it  is  going  to  take  roughly  15  minutes, 
you  have  to  walk  over  and  see  what  she  has  put  on  her  paper,  if 
anything.     If  nothing,  you  have  to  say  "Get  going  on  the  assignment." 
Sometimes  two  or  three  times.     Sometimes  you  get  a  Sarah  who  isn't 
going  to  do  it.     So,  what  you  do  is  keep  your  mouth  quiet  and  after 
she  has  not  done  it,  you  pick  it  up.    You  may  have  corrected  the 
assignment  in  class,  but  you  have  her  paper,  and  you  inform  her, 
after  the  children  are  on  the  next  assignment,  you  hana  it  back  to 
her  and  say,   "Don't  try  doing  it  in  class.     You  have  homework 
tonight."    And,  call  Sarah's  mother  and  inform  her  why  she  has 
homework.     That  she  hasn't  completed  the  assignment.     [How  would  you 
describe  Sarah?]     Daydreamer.     She  can  be  smart  and  she  can  be  very 
dumb.     That  is  not  the  problem  here.     The  problem  is  that  she  doesn't 
want  to  be  part  of  the  class  at  that  time.     In  fact,  she  doesn't  even 
want  to  be  there.    Her  touch  with  reality  is  very  poor.  Sometimes 
problems  at  home.    That's  about  all  I  can  say  on  this  one. 
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General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Re.sponses  to  Vignette  19 

Most  (78)  teachers  attributed  Sarah's  distractibility  problem  to  internal 
causes,  although  only  22  of  them  viewed  her  attention  as  fully  controllable  and 
only  5  suggested  that  she  was  intentionally  disregarding  the  assignment.  Most 
also  recognized  the  problem  as  stable  (82)  and  generalized  (81).  Nevertheless, 
a  heavy  majority  (76)  were  confident  that  they  could  effect  significant 
improvement    but  only  58  expected  such  improvement  to  be  stable  and  only  33 
expected  it  to  generalize. 

The  overall  goals  of  the  teachers'  reported  influence  attempts  were 
concentrated  on  shaping  improvement  through  successive  approximations  (66), 
although  in  addition  or  instead,  32  teachers  were  coded  for  attempts  to  improve 
Sarah's  coping  skills  and  29  were  coded  for  behavioral  control  attempts.  Only 
9  teachers  mentioned  rewards  and  only  19  mentioned  punishment,  primarily  loss 
of  privileges  (12).    Most  (75)  mentioned  supportive  behaviors,  primarily 
instruction  in  better  ways  of  coping  with  assignments  (33),  supportive 
isolation  during  work  times  (21) ,  kid  gloves  treatment  if  Sarah  appeared  to  be 
embarrassed  or  upset  (13),  and  involving  peers  (6),  the  parents  (7),  or  other 
adults  (9)  to  provide  support.     Only  13  teachers  mentioned  threatening  or 
pressuring  behaviors,  particularly  specific  criticism  of  her  failure  to  stay  on 
task  (6) . 

Commonly  mentioned  problem- solving  strategies  included  prescribing  better 
ways  of  handling  assignments  (41),  brief  management  responses  (39),  changing 
Sarah's  seat  or  working  environment  (32),  attempting  to  eliminate  a  perceived 
source  of  her  problem  (29),  reminding  her  of  consequences  or  threatening  her 
with  punishment  for  failure  to  complete  assignments  (20),  offering  rewards  for 
improvement  or  completed  assignments  (16),  proscribing  against  distraction  from 
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work  (12),  and  attempting  to  increase  her  insight  into  her  behavior  and  its 
consequences  (11). 

Responses  were  coded  for  what  the  teachers  said  about  getting  Sarah 
engaged  in  the  assignment  in  the  immediate  situation  and  about  prevention  or 
follow-up  strategies  for  dealing  with  her  larger  distractibility  problem. 
Strategies  for  engaging  her  in  the  assignment  included  brief  reminders  or 
focusing  comments  (36),  dividing  the  task  into  shorter  segments  and/or 
monitoring  Sarah  periodically  to  keep  her  on  task  and  provide  any  needed 
assistance  (34),  helping  her  get  started  on  the  task  (24),  removing  anything 
that  might  be  distracting  her  (24),  reminding  her  of  time  deadlines  (20), 
threatening  negative  consequences  for  failure  to  complete  the  task  (17), 
encouraging  effort  and  reinforcing  progress  or  accomplishments  (13),  and  trying 
to  make  Sarah  understand  the  importance  of  doing  her  work  (8). 

Long-term  prevention  and  follow-up  strategies  included  reminding  her  of 
negative  consequences  or  threatening  her  with  punishment  for  failure  to  work 
persistently  and  complete  assignments  on  time  (23),  praising  or  rewarding 
progress  or  accomplishments  (15) ,  minimizing  distractions  during  her  work  times 
(15),  involving  her  parents  (11),  providing  her  with  more  structure  in  making 
and  following  up  on  assignments  (11),  talking  to  Sarah  or  her  parents  to 
determine  if  some  personal  problem  might  be  causing  the  distractibility  (8), 
calling  on  her  frequently  or  taking  other  steps  to  keep  her  alert  or 
accountable  (8),  teaching  her  task  completion  skills  (7),  and  seating  her  close 
by  or  moving  close  to  her  frequently  to  exert  proximity  control  (6).  The 
majority  (56)  assumed  a  relatively  neutral  attitude  toward  Sarah,  but  18  took  a 
tender-minded  approach  calling  for  a  lot  of  support  and  protection  against 
embarrassment  or  becoming  upset,  and  24  took  a  tough-minded  approach  featuring 
demands  and  threat/pressure  strategies. 
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About  half  (47)  cited  general  immaturity  or  distractibility  as  the 
explanation  for  Sarah's  symptoms.     In  addition  or  instead,  31  suggested  that 
she  was  tired  or  daydreaming,  25  that  she  was  confused  about  the  assignment  and 
unsure  of  what  to  do,  19  that  she  was  preoccupied  with  personal  problems,  13 
that  she  was  not  interested  in  the  assignment,  and  9  that  she  was  distracted  by 
something  occurring  in  the  situation. 

Relationships  Between  Vipiette  19  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

Once  again,  higher  rated  teachers  read  the  vignette  more  accurately  and 
responded  more  appropriately.     They  were  more  likely  to  recognize  Sarah's 
symptoms  as  part  of  a  generalized  distractibility  problem,  whereas  some  lower 
rated  teachers  suggested  that  the  problem  might  be  situational  or  caused  by 
preoccupation  with  a  personal  problem.     Lower  rated  teachers  were  much  more 
likely  to  be  coded  for  adopting  a  tough-minded  general  approach  and  suggesting 
control/pressure/threat  strategies.     Otherwise,  they  were  more  likely  to  be 
coded  for  brief  management  responses  and  for  involving  the  parents. 

In  contrast,  higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  suggest  strategies 
that  went  beyond  brief  management  responses  but  did  not  include  threatening 
Sarah  with  punishment.     They  tended  to  adopt  a  neutral,  problem- solving 
approach  that  featured  prescribing  desired  behavior  in  the  depicted  situation 
and  following  up  with  preventive  or  problem  solving  strategies  such  as 
eliminating  or  reducing  potential  distractors  from  Sarah's  work  area,  providing 
more  structure  in  giving  and  following  through  on  assignments,  or  teaching  her 
task  completion  skills. 

Comparison  of  Findings  for  Viprnettes  7  and  19 
General  lines  of  response  to  the  two  vignettes  were  similar,  although 
there  was  a  tendency  for  the  teachers  to  emphasize  situational  aspects  of 
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George's  behavior  but  to  focus  on  longer  term  responses  to  Sarah's  behavior. 
There  was  concern  about  avoiding  embarrassment  to  George  and  about  helping  him 
stay  involved  in  the  lesson,  but  with  Sarah,  the  focus  was  more  on  teaching  or 
pressuring  her  to  stay  focused  on  her  assignments  during  work  periods  and 
compete  them  in  timely  fashion.     There  was  more  emphasis  on  shaping  improvement 
in  Sarah  through  successive  approximations,  and  greater  confidence  that 
elicited  improvements  would  be  stable. 

For  both  vignettes,  higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  perceive  the 
problem  accurately  and  respond  with  a  variety  of  assistance  and  support 
strategies,  whereas  lower  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  limit  their 
response  to  brief  management  strategies  or  to  attribute  the  behavior  to  lack  of 
interest  and  emphasize  control  or  pressuring  strategies. 

Qualitative  Impressions  and  Examples 
Most  of  the  Small  City  teachers  emphasized  providing  accoimnodation  and 
help  to  distractible  students  and  avoiding  expecting  too  much  too  soon  from 
them  or  being  too  negative  with  them.    Teachers  who  focused  on  these  students' 
difficulty  in  adjusting  to  change  talked  about  keeping  a  predictable  schedule 
and  forewarning  them  of  upcoming  changes  in  it.    Teachers  who  focused  on  their 
distractibility  talked  about  using  shorter  activities  and  tasks,  frequent 
monitoring,  providing  a  quiet  place  for  them  to  work,  using  headphones,  and 
praising  increased  attentiveness  and  work  output.     Small  City  teachers  working 
in  the  lower  grades  emphasized  maturational  lags  as  the  primary  reason  for 
distractibility  and  talked  about  keeping  distractible  students  close  to  them, 
using  touch  and  signals  as  well  as  verbalizations  to  regain  their  attention, 
and  providing  them  with  sheltered  work  spaces.     Teachers  working  in  the  upper 
grades  tended  to  attribute  the  problem  more  to  lack  of  interest  and  spoke  of 
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the  need  to  have  an  interesting  curriculum  and  to  be  entertaining  in  their 
teaching. 

One  teacher  talked  about  having  these  students  tested  not  only  for  sensory 
acuity  problems  but  for  ear  wax  blockage.    Another  said  that  she  would  avoid 
giving  these  students  work  that  contained  a  lot  of  small  printing,  or  else 
would  attempt  to  spread  out  sections  or  cover  up  parts  of  the  page  if 
necessary.    Another  teacher  spoke  of  the  need  to  provide  these  children  with  a 
lot  of  tutoring,  claiming  that  they  remain  attentive  in  one-to-one  situations. 

Many  of  the  Big  City  teachers  immediately  spoke  of  having  these  children 
tested.    Many  also  mentioned  sending  them  to  special  education  rooms  or  reading 
or  math  resource  rooms,  partly  because  in  these  rooms  children  were  taught  in 
small  groups  and  often  with  earphones  or  other  audiovisual  aids. 

For  both  the  interviews  and  especially  the  vignettes,  the  vast  majority  of 
responses  were  limited  to  variations  on  the  strategies  included  in  the  coding 
systems.     One  teacher  said  that  she  would  let  Sarah  daydream  if  she  knew  that 
Sarah  was  preoccupied  with  home  or  personal  problems,  believing  that  such 
daydreaming  helps  the  student  to  work  through  such  problems.     Another  teacher 
mentioned  several  techniques  for  encouraging  better  attention  from  George, 
including  telling  him  that  she  would  ask  him  to  summarize  the  lesson  for  her 
later. 

Several  teachers  talked  about  using  listening  exercises  or  other 
activities  supposedly  designed  to  build  concentration  skills.     However,  these 
tended  to  be  less  impressive  teachers  and  the  suggested  activities  often  didn't 
seem  very  credible  as  treatments  for  distractibility . 
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Discussion 

The  responses  of  the  teachers  we  Interviewed  reflected  the  scholarly 
literature  on  dlstractlblllty  problems,  suggesting  a  combination  of 
environmental  engineering  and  Instructional  support  designed  to  reduce  the 
frequencies  with  which  these  students  become  distracted,  reduce  the  demands  on 
them  for  sustained  concentration  (at  least  temporarily),  and  help  them  learn  to 
monitor  and  control  their  attention  more  successfully.     Correlations  with 
effectiveness  ratings  Indicated  the  Importance  of  recognizing  dlstractlblllty 
syndromes  accurately- -not  mistaking  them  for  mere  boredom,  alienation  from 
school,  or  other  conditions  that  reflect  problems  in  motivation  more  than 
problems  in  focusing  attention  and  sustaining  concentration.  These 
correlations  also  suggest  the  need  to  investigate  such  problems  in  order  to 
characterize  them  more  specifically,  determine  what  might  be  causing  them,  and 
follow  up  accordingly.    A  first  grader's  difficulty  in  sustaining  attention  to 
lessons  is  quite  different,  for  example,  from  a  fifth  grader's  impaired 
concentration  due  to  preoccupation  with  home  or  personal  problems. 

As  you  work  with  distractlble  students  on  whatever  longer  terra  probleras 
need  to  be  addressed,  use  environmental  engineering  and  rainiraal  interventions 
to  sustain  or  regain  their  attention  in  particular  situations.     Where  feasible, 
seat  them  near  you  and  place  them  so  most  potential  distractions  are  outside  of 
their  vision  lines.    Make  frequent  eye  contact,  use  their  names,  and  call  on 
them  frequently  during  lessons,  and  use  physical  proximity  and  frequent 
monitoring  and  assistance  (if  necessary)  during  work  times.     If  organization  is 
a  problem,  help  them  learn  to  keep  track  of  things  better  by  making  schedules, 
keeping  assignment  notes  and  checklists,  and  perlodlcj.^ly  taking  stock  of  their 
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accomplishments  and  reorganizing  their  folders  and  work  areas.  Provide  them 
with  special  consideration  to  the  extent  that  they  seem  to  need  it,  but  move 
them  by  degrees  toward  more  acceptable  and  independent  functioning. 
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Table  12,1,  Distractible  Interview:     Number  of  Teachers 

Coded  for  Each  Category  and  Directions  of 
Significant  Relationships  with  Effectiveness  Ratings 

Coding  Category  


A-  General  Problem-  Solving  Approaches 


20 
29 
13+ 

9 
40+ 

0 

4 
10 



32- 

12 

13 

19- 

30 

14 

19 
21 

7 
32+ 

6- 
44 
31 
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Control/suppress  undesirable  behavior  (as  sole  approach) 
Shape  desirable  behavior 

Eliminate  problem:  Instruction/training/modeling/help 
Help  student  cope  with  problem  (but  riot  eliminate  it) 
Identify  and  treat  external  causes 

Insight  (help  student  to  recognize  and  understand  the  problem  behavior) 
Appeal/persuade/change  attitudes 

Encourage/reassure/build  self -concept/provide  supportive  environment 
Specific  Problem-Solving  Strategies 
Minimal  intervention/redirect 

Inhibit  through  physical  proximity/voice  control/eye  contact 
Support  through  physical  proximity/voice  control 
Threaten/punish 

Proscribing:     Limits,  rules,  expectations 

Prescribing/telling/instructing/eliciting  guidelines  for  appropriate 
behavior 

Praise 

Reward 

Encourage/express  positive  expectations 
Eliminate  source  of  problem 
Build  self- concept 
Change  task 

Change  physical  environment/isolate 
Change  social  environment 
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N         Coding  Category 


10         Involve  peers  for  support 

10         Involve  parents  for  support  or  problem  solving 

9         Involve  school -based  authority  figures  or  professionals  for  support  or 
problem  solving 

33-        Provide  academic  help 

^ — Specific  Strategies  for  Responding  to  Particular  Incidents  of  Distractibili tv 

32-        Seat  the  student  in  isolation  from  classmates 

23         Send  to  a  carrel  or  other  distraction-reduced  work  area 


44 


Call  for  attention  directly  or  elicit  it  indirectly  by  calling  on  the 
student,  moving  close  to  the  student,  etc. 


6+       Repeat  or  rephrase  a  question  which  was  not  heard  or  understood 
15         Help  the  student  get  started  on  an  assignment 
15         Give  advance  warnings  about  deadlines  or  transitions 
D.     Prevention  or  Follow-Up  Strategies 
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Modify  the  classroom  environment,  rules,  or  routines  to  create  more 
structure 


23  Keep  the  student  attentive  or  accountable 

16  Use  peer  helpers 

48  Shorter  tasks/more  frequent  monitoring 

12  Change  activities  often  or  pick  up  the  pace  of  lessons 

18  Modify  the  curriculum  to  appeal  more  to  the  student's  interests 

6+        Physically  involve  the  student  in  the  lesson  by  having  him  or  her  hold 
something  up  for  the  class,  point  to  something,  etc. 

7         Provide  instruction  or  learning  experiences  designed  to  improve  the 
student's  listening  skills. 

— Causes  Suggested  for  the  Student's  Distractibili ty 
28+       None  mentioned 

18         Student  does  not  understand  the  assignment 
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N         Coding  Category  

17         Physical  problems 

11+       Problems  at  home  or  with  the  peer  group 

11         The  student  has  not  been  socialized  properly,  lacks  appropriate  role 
models,  or  has  been  overprotected 

17         The  student  has  no  interest  in  the  subject  or  in  school  generally 

29         Emotional  problems/immaturity 

19         Distractions  in  the  immediate  environment 

F.  Strategies  Relected  as  Ineffective 
42         None  mentioned 

22  Punish/scold/yell 

16         Ignore/make  no  attempt  to  intervene 
8         Provide  an  unstructured  environment 

23  Make  unrealistic  demands/fail  to  individualize 

G.  Miscellaneous 

Mentions  different  strategies  for  different  subtypes  of  the  problem 

Mentions  punishment  as  an  immediate  or  back-up  strategy 

Would  interview  student  to  get  more  information  about  the  problem 

Would  seek  more  information  from  sohool  records,  past  teachers,  or  the 
principal 

Generally  takes  a  kid  gloves  approach 
Generally  takes  a  prod/push  approach 
Emphasizes  task  completion 


27+ 
19- 
10+ 
7+ 

8 
71 
40 
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CHAPTER  13.     IMMATURE  STUDENTS 
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Immature  students  have  difficulty  fulfilling  the  student  role  because 
they  do  not  "act  their  age."    They  cannot  seem  to  remember  where  they  are 
supposed  to  be  or  what  they  are  supposed  to  be  doing,  have  difficulty  keeping 
track  of  their  possessions,  tend  to  whine  or  become  upset  over  minor 
disappointments,  or  display  immature  social  behavior  that  may  cause  them  to 
become  teased  or  rejected  by  their  classmates.     Some  elicit  empathy  and 
nurturance  from  teachers  despite  their  persistent  dependency;  others  "turn  off" 
teachers  because  they  come  across  as  overly  self -centered,  whiny,  or  demanding. 

Schaefer  and  Millman  (1981)  described  these  children  as  overdependent : 
seeking  excessive  help,  affection,  or  attention  from  the  teacher. 
Overdependent  students  show  signs  of  immaturity  such  as  whining,  crying,  and 
dependency  behaviors.    They  often  interrupt  to  request  teachers  to  do  things 
that  they  could  do  for  themselves,  and  they  often  ask  for  help  quickly  rather 
than  show  initiative  in  persisting  with  problem  solving  on  their  own.     They  may 
persistently  seek  attention  or  attempt  to  stay  physically  close  to  the  teacher. 
Schaefer  and  Millman  traced  the  origins  of  these  symptoms  to  children's 
experiences  in  the  home:     Some  children  learn  to  manipulate  adults  and  get 
their  way  by  playing  the  baby  role,  or  to  get  attention  by  acting  cute  or  by 
crying  or  whining.     In  other  cases,  parental  guilt  or  other  causes  lead  to  an 
overly  permissive  childrearing  approach  in  which  the  parent  has  difficulty 
setting  limits  and  the  child  learns  to  whine  and  manipulate  until  the  parent 
gives  in.     Some  parents  view  this  behavior  as  normal  and  are  not  particularly 
concerned  about  it,  although  it  creates  problems  for  teachers  at  school. 

Hyde  (1976)  studied  what  maturity  meant  to  elementary  teachers  by 
polling  51  of  them  for  descriptions  of  behavior  that  indicated  maturity  in 
their  students.    Many  of  the  most  commonly  mentioned  responses  reflected 
students'  abilities  to  listen  to  and  follow  directions,  work  independently 


without  unnecessarily  seeking  teacher  help,  keep  track  of  assignments,  and 
complete  them  on  time.     Others  focused  on  social  traits:     is  well  liked  by 
classmates,  listens  to  and  communicates  successfully  with  peers,  does  not 
blindly  "follow  the  crowd,"  readily  helps  classmates  in  a  noncondescending 
manner  and  without  showing  off,  can  take  teasing,  settles  conflicts  verbally 
without  fighting,   is  able  to  "wait  his  turn"  without  always  having  to  be  first 
or  be  the  center  of  attention,  is  able  to  mind  her  own  business  without 
bothering  or  pestering  classmates,  and  is  considerate  of  others'  feelings  and 
concerned  with  their  rights  and  with  fairness.     Other  commonly  mentioned  traits 
included  the  following:     maintains  const^'uctive  work  even  when  the  teacher  is 
out  of  the  room,  can  handle  frustrations  or  criticism  constructively  without 
pouting  or  crying,  is  not  easily  dlstractibie  or  hyperactive,  does  not  tattle 
excessively,  has  a  realistic  appraisal  of  own  strength  and  weaknesses,  and  asks 
appropriate  "why"  questions. 

In  follow-up  work  that  involved  asking  33  elementary  teachers  to  rate 
their  students  on  maturity  behaviors,  Hyde  found  that  girls  typically  were 
rated  as  more  mature  than  boys  and  maturity  ratings  were  associated  with 
intelligence  and  achievement  test  scores  and  with  grades.     Teachers  throughout 
the  K-6  range  considered  immaturity  to  be  a  problem  with  some  of  their 
students,  although  the  particular  patterns  of  immature  behavior  that  students 
manifested  varied  by  grade  level. 

Teachers'  responses  to  immaturity  symptoms  apparently  depend  on 
individual  difference  and  situational  factors.    Algozzine,  Ysseldyke.  and 
Christenson  (1983)  found  that  such  responses  were  related  to  individual 
differences  in  teachers'  tolerance  for  immature  behavior.     Teachers  who  were 
not  bothered  by  immature  behavior  held  higher  expectations  for  a  student  who 
evidenced  such  behavior  than  did  teachers  who  were  less  tolerant  of  immaturity 


problems.     Presumably  the  foraer  teachers  would  be  more  oriented  toward  and 
more  confident  in  working  with  immature  students  than  the  latter  teachers  would 
be.     Smith  (1981)  found  that  teachers'  reactions  also  depended  on  individual 
differences  in  students.     Teachers  were  more  likely  to  use  supportive  and 
instructional  strategies  with  mildly  or  sporadically  dependent  students,  but  to 
use  controlling  and  pressuring  strategies  with  more  persistently  dependent 
students . 

Brophy  and  Evertson  (1981)  found  that  elementary  teachers  viewed 
immature  students  as  low  achievers  and  poor  workers,  and  as  likely  to  be 
hyperactive,  temperamental,  dependent  on  the  teacher,  or  above  average  in 
frequency  of  medical  problems.     However,  the  teachers  did  not  hold  these 
students  responsible  for  their  behavior  or  describe  them  with  unflattering 
adjectives  indicating  deliberate  misbehavior  or  faulty  character  traits. 
Behavioral  data  indicated  that  students  rated  as  immature,  like  students  rated 
as  hyperactive,  were  especially  likely  to  come  to  the  teacher  in  attempts  to 
tattle  on  peers,  to  misbehave  frequently,  and  to  respond  sullenly  when 
disciplined.     Furtheraore ,  the  misbehavior  of  these  students  was  often 
disruptive.     However,  unlike  the  hyperactive  students,  the  immature  students 
did  not  project  hostility  toward  the  teacher  by  griping,  sassing,  or  defying. 
In  fact,  they  had  notably  pleasant  social  contacts  with  teachers.     Thus,  blame 
or  rejection  was  not  a  factor  in  the  teacher- student  relationships  involving 
immature  students,  even  though  these  students  presented  frequent  and  often 
serious  problems  to  the  teachers. 

Teachers  did  criticize  the  poor  work  of  immature  students,  and 
criticized  or  punished  their  misbehavior.    However,  they  also  frequently 
praised  these  students'  good  work  and  were  likely  to  give  them  physical 
affection.     These  patterns  of  interaction  indicate  that  teachers  can  tolerate 


frequent  and  even  disruptive  violations  of  student  role  expectations  and  still 
maintain  a  basically  positive  stance  toward  students  if  the  students  do  not 
project  hostility  toward  them  personally  and  if  they  are  able  to  attribute  the 
students'  inappropriate  behavior  to  limited  ability,  immaturity,  or  other 
factors  suggesting  that  the  students  are  not  responsible  for  the  problems  that 
they  present. 

Suggestions  for  Teachinp;  Immature  Students 

Schaefer  and  Millman  (1981)  suggested  weaning  immature  children  from 
overdependence  on  you  by  using  a  combination  of  encouragement  of  their 
autonomous  efforts  and  discouragement  of  their  attempts  to  get  you  to  do  things 
for  them  that  they  should  be  doing  for  themselves.     They  advocated  providing 
these  students  with  opportunities  to  make  choices  and  operate  somewhat 
independently,  supporting  their  efforts  to  do  so,  reinforcing  their  progress  or 
accomplishments,  and  criticizing  their  failures  in  ways  that  do  not  discourage 
further  efforts.     They  also  advocated  being  firm  in  making  reasonable  demands 
on  these  children,  gradually  increasing  what  is  expected  from  them  as  they 
become  more  able  to  meet  these  expectations,  and  ignoring  or  discouraging 
whining. 

Rimm  (1986)  emphasized  that  you  will  need  to  learn  to  discriminate 
between  students'  bids  for  help  that  reflect  genuine  need  for  assistance  from 
bids  for  help  that  reflect  unnecessary  dependency.     She  suggested  that  overly 
dependent  students  ask  for  explanations  regularly  instead  of  only  with  regard 
to  subjects  with  which  they  have  special  difficulty;  appear  to  ask  questions 
mainly  to  gain  your  attention  rather  than  to  clarify  confusions  and  then  get  on 
with  their  work;  appear  to  be  working  below  their  capabilities;  and  tend  to 
exhibit  "poor  me"  body  language  (tears,  helplessness,  pouting,  copying) 
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whenever  new  work  is  presented,  apparently  as  a  bid  for  your  sympathy  and 
attention.     Rinun  recommended  that  you  redirect  your  attention  to  such  children 
from  their  dependency  bids  to  their  achievement  striving  and  accomplishments; 
that  you  teach  them  how  to  set  goals,  plan  and  organize  their  work,  and  monitor 
and  adjust  it  if  necessary,  and  that  you  teach  them  to  organize  and  keep  track 
of  their  assignments,  supplies,  and  belongings.    With  those  who  are  public 
whiners  or  otherwise  socially  immature,  she  also  recommended  socialization 
designed  to  make  them  more  aware  of  how  their  behavior  is  perceived  by  others 
and  teach  them  more  mature  ways  of  coping  with  frustration  or  stress. 

Rational-emotive  education  techniques  and  stress  inoculation  techniques 
have  been  recommended  for  helping  students  learn  to  replace  "catastrophic" 
emotional  reactions  to  stress  ("Oh  no,  I've  lost  my  hat!     It's  gone!")  with 
more  mature  responses  that  support  effective  problem-solving  efforts  ("My  hat's 
not  here.     Let's  see,  when  was  I  wearing  it  last  and  where  might  I  have  left 
it?").     Similarly,  social  and  cognitive  skills  training  programs  have  been 
reconunended  for  teaching  immature  students  such  skills  as  listening  carefully 
to  instructions,  persisting  in  attempts  to  carry  out  these  instructions  and 
asking  for  help  only  when  it  is  really  needed,  monitoring  and  adjusting 
strategy  usage,  assessing  and  self -reinforcing  progress,  setting  goals  and 
developing  plans,  and  solving  social  problems. 

Mclntyre  (1989)  compiled  a  lengthy  list  of  suggestions  for  responding  to 
immaturity  in  general  and  to  several  of  its  particular  manifestations.  In 
general,  he  suggested  that  teachers  attend  to  and  praise  immature  students  when 
they  behave  maturely  and  attempt  to  avoid  reinforcing  their  immature  behavior; 
socialize  these  students  about  behavioral  expectations  and  about  how  you  and 
their  classmates  view  immature  behavior;  provide  special  consideration  if 
needed  to  students  who  are  physically  immature  or  going  through  emotional 
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difficulties;  assign  these  students  classroom  housekeeping  tasks  or  other  roles 
that  may  help  them  develop  responsibility;  provide  them  with  training  in  any 
needed  cognitive  or  social  skills;  encourage  their  involvement  in  scouting  or 
other  youth  organizations  that  build  social  maturity  and  responsibility;  and  do 
not  respond  to  whining  or  sulking  except  to  reassert  to  these  students  that 
they  will  need  to  meet  appropriate  expectations  or  suffer  the  consequences. 

Thompson  and  Rudolph  (1992)  also  recommended  allowing  immature  students 
to  suffer  the  natural  consequences  of  their  problem  behavior,  especially 
chronic  forgetfulness  or  carelessness  (failure  to  turn  in  an  assignment  on  time 
leads  to  a  reduction  in  grade,  failure  to  keep  track  of  belongings  leads  to 
temporary  or  even  permanent  loss  of  the  item).     For  more  general  immature  or 
dependent  behavior,  these  authors  recommended  meeting  with  students  to  identify 
areas  in  which  they  would  like  to  become  more  independent,  setting  goals,  and 
helping  them  to  make  and  follow  through  on  plans  for  change;  assigning  them 
responsibilities  to  build  confidence;  having  them  observe  a  peer  model  whom 
they  admire  and  then  discussing  with  them  the  mature  ways  in  which  the  peer 
behaves;  having  them  tutor  a  peer  or  younger  student  in  areas  in  which  they  are 
knowledgeable;  and  using  active  listening  to  allow  them  to  ventilate  their 
fears  or  concerns,  but  then  engaging  them  in  constructive  problem-solving 
efforts . 

Other  sources  (Apter  &  Conoley,  1984;  Blanco  &  Bogacki ,  1988)  also  have 
suggested  similar  strategies,  along  with  several  others:    Use  role-play 
situations  to  allow  immature  students  to  practice  what  you  teach  them  about 
more  mature  behavior;  talk  with  them  periodically  to  point  cut  and  praise 
evidence  of  progress;  reassure  them  that  they  are  capable  of  meeting  reasonable 
expectations  and  provide  attribution  retraining  if  necessary;  tape  generic 
instructions,  assignment  schedules,  or  other  reminders  to  their  desks  or  in 
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some  other  way  provide  them  with  an  easily  accessible  visual  reference;  keep 
extra  supplies  (such  as  stubby  eraserless  pencils)  available  for  loan  to 
forgetful  students,  but  collect  them  at  the  end  of  the  day;  and  disparage 
immature  behavior  as  babyish  while  praising  mature  behavior  as  more  grown  up  or 
sophisticated. 

Most  of  this  advice  is  structured  around  a  few  key  principles: 
communicate  empathy  with  the  concerns  of  immature  students  and  provide  them 
with  any  special  consideration  they  might  really  need,  but  at  the  same  time, 
make  it  clear  to  them  that  they  will  have  to  meet  reasonable  expectations  or 
suffer  the  consequences.    Meanwhile,  help  them  to  do  so  by  providing  any  needed 
socialization  to  increase  their  awareness  of  their  behavior  and  its 
consequences,  as  well  as  any  needed  instruction  or  opportunities  to  learn 
cognitive  and  social  problem- solving  skills.    To  the  extent  that  immature 
students  also  display  failure  syndrome  or  underachievement  problems,  you  also 
may  need  to  use  some  of  the  strategies  described  in  Chapters  5  and  7. 

Responses  to  the  General  Strategy  Interview 
Immature  students  were  described  to  the  teachers  as  follows: 
These  childre-i  have  poorly  developed  emotional  stability,  self- 
control,  self -care  abilities,  social  skills,  and/or  responsibility. 
They 

a.  often  exhibit  behavior  normal  for  younger  children 

b.  may  cry  easily 

c.  lose  their  belongings 

d.  frequently  appear  helpless,  incompetent,  and/or 
dependent . 

Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  this  description. 


A  More  Effective  Teacher 

I  feel  that  these  children  sometimes  may  be  the  youngest  child  in 
the  family,  that  had  been  catered  to,  had  been  babied  and  gotten 
their  own  way  and  therefore  are  a  little  more  dependent  or  haven't 
grown  up  as  easily.     Sometimes  I've  found,  too,  that  they  are  an 
only  child,  where  they've  been  given  very  few  responsibilities  at 
home  and  the  mother  or  father,  either  one,  but  very  often  mother  is 
very  protective  of  these  particular  children.     They  might  be  small 
for  their  age  and  that  usually  is  the  type  that  I  see  them  as  and 
very  often  I  would  talk  to  the  parent  as  soon  as  I  could  about  some 
of  the  problems  that  they  were  having.     Probably  not  till  the  first 
conference  because  this  would  give  a  longer  time  to  really  see  them 
and  see  if  there  would  be  any  change  or  if  this  was  a  consistent 
pattern  of  behavior  and  then  talk  about  how  the  child  acts  at  home 
and  how  they  gain  attention,  if  this  is  the  way  that  they  gain 
attention  from  the  adults  at  home  or  if  this  is  the  way  they  act  in 
order  to  get  their  own  way.   ...  I  really  have  had  very  few  of 
this  type  of  child,  but  I  have  had  children  that  seem  to  desire 
playing  with  younger  children  and  maybe  trying  to  be  a  little  more 
dependent  upon  the  teacher,  always  wanting  to  hang  on  to  the 
teacher  or  be  close  to  the  teacher,  rather  than  being  with  the 
group,  and  I've  talked  to  parents  about  giving  these  kinds  of 
children  more  responsibility  ac  home  and  letting  them  become  more 
independent.     I  can  remember  one  mother  I  talked  to  felt  it  was 
much  easier  for  her  to  pick  up  after  the  child.     This  was  an  only 
child.     They  would  just  come  in  and  throw  things  down  and  I  said 
yes,  I  knew  that  it's  easier  when  you  had  one,  but  the  child  wasn't 
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learning  to  be  independent  and  wasn't  learning  responsibility.  So 
with  the  parent,  often  we've  made  up,  maybe  starting  off  with  two 
jobs  that  they  could  do  at  home  and  having  some  kind  of  a 
responsibility  chart.     Then  having  them  have  a  responsibility  here 
at  school  that  they  follow  through  that  they  would  do  on  their  own. 
I've  found  that  giving  reassurance,  that  I  don't  totally  ignore 
these  things.     Sometimes  it's  just  an  attention-gaining  device  and 
some  of  the  attention  seeking  can  be  ignored.     If  they  know  they're 
going  to  get  a  reaction  every  time,  it  often  continues,  but  I  think 
sometimes  if  you  do  ignore  it,  then  it  does  stop.     I've  found  this 
to  be  true.     But  also  with  some  of  these  children,  you  need  to  give 
reassurance  and  support  and  just  give  less  and  less  (over  time)  but 
so  that  they  know  you  are  there  if  they  do  need  you.     But  you  want 
to  let  them  do  things  for  themselves,  too,  and  not  just  always  be 
catering  to  their  needs.     In  the  room  I  would  give  them  small  jobs 
that  they  would  do.     Sometimes  I've  had  them  work  with  another 
child  who  is  also  not  as  independent.     I  think  it's  better  to  let 
them  work  with  somebody  who  is  a  little  less  independent  than 
somebody  who  is  very  strong  because  there  again,  they'll  just  take 
over  and  they  would  be  apt  to  rely  more  upon  them  and  become 
dependent  on  the  other  child,  so  if  I  have  two  that  are  not  so 
strong  in  being  independent,  working  together  they  can  sometimes 
gain  a  little  more  independency.     They  also  sometimes  find  a  friend 
their  own  age  and  begin  mixing  more  with  their  peers.  Another 
thing  that  might  help  too  and  in  talking  to  the  parent  is  trying  to 
get  them  involved  in  groups  with  other  children  their  own  age. 
Perhaps  if  there's  a  Scout  troop  in  the  building  or  in  the 
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area,  they  could  join  it.     I  often  find  that  this  has  been  a  big 
help  to  these  children  because  there's  projects  within  those  groups 
that  they  have  to  do  independently  and  they  begin  finding  some 
interests  of  their  own  and  branching  out.     I  think  it's  so 
important  that  they  learn  that  they're  each  an  individual  person 
and  become  themselves  and  this  is  a  good  way  to  do  it.  Also, 
working  with  the  Y  groups,  and  I  think  a  camp  experience  is  very 
good  for  these  children  too  if  they  can  get  an  experience  in  the 
summer  or  even  going  with  the  school  camp,  that  this  helped  them. 
They're  with  children  their  own  age  and  they  begin  to  develop  more 
responsibility.     [Have  you  found  that  these  various  strategies  have 
been  pretty  successful  with  the  children  you've  had?]     I've  never 
had  a  child  that's  really  stayed  this  way.     If  they've  been  a 
little  immature,  I've  found  it's  been  kind  of  a  natural  growth 
thing  and  they've  really  grown  out  of  it.     I've  never  had  ones 
that,  as  far  as  self -care  abilities  and  self-control,  stayed  this 
way.     I  really  think  that  they  feel  a  part  of  the  room  and 
comfortable  with  the  children  in  the  group,  just  through  everything 
I  do  as  far  as  teaching. 

A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

I  probably  do  everything  wrong  with  this  kid,  as  far  as  helping  him 
mature.     I'm  very  impatient  with  an  immature  kid,  cries  easily, 
loses  belongings,  is  helpless  and  incompetent,  I  just  go  bananas. 
I  probably  belittle  that  kid  more  than  I  should,  prod  him  in  that 
way.     The  kid  obviously  needs  help,  and  I  am  not  a  very  helping 
person  in  that  situation.     He's  lost  it,  I  probably  tell  him,  "What 
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in  the  world  are  you  going  to  do?    Is  your  mother  going  to  be 
hanging  on  to  your  hand  all  your  life?    You're  going  to  have  to 
start  taking  on  responsibilities  yourself,"  and  "Hey  I'm  sorry,  but 
I  don't  accept  that  you  got  your  work  done  but  you  left  it  at  home. 
You're  breaking  my  heart,  you  can  redo  it."     "I  don't  care  that 
your  hat  is  out  on  the  playground,  you  left  it  there  all  this  week. 
It  will  stay  there,  it  will  be  lost."     "I  don't  care  that  you 
forgot  to  sign  up  in  the  safety  room  for  your  lunch,  and  now  you 
need  to  go  out  of  the  room  and  go  down  and  sign  up  again."  "You 
can't  find  your  book  in  your  desk,  somebody's  taken  it?  Just 
tough,  kid.     If  that  was  a  candy  bar,  you'd  probably  keep  track  of 
it,  so  ,  if  it's  not  important  enough  to  you,  it's  not  important 
enough  for  me  to  feel  sorry  for  you.     Don't  look  to  me  for  any 
sympathy,  because  I  don't  have  any."    He's  just  going  to  have  to 
deal  with  a  little  pain  and  either  grow  up  or  cry.     I  don't  really 
care  which.     I  don't  baby  this  kid,  and  I  sure  don't  have  much 
patience  with  him.     Success  rate  is  probably  low.     I'm  not  going  to 
reward  this  kid  probably  at  all,  if  anything  I'm  probably  going  to 
punish  him  in  the  way  of  put  downs  and  stuff,  and  probably  verbally 
hassle  him  a  lot,  or  her.     I  don't  know  if  these  strategies  work, 
and  I  don't  know  if  I  really  care.     I  don't  feel  sorry  for  the  kid. 
I  don't  have  any  back-up  strategies  either,  that  I  know  of.  I'm 
not  going  to  feel  sorry  for  them.    They're  going  to  have  to  fly 
someday,  it  might  as  well  be  today,  at  least  in  here,  o-_-  you're 
going  to  break  his  wings.     He's  on  his  own.     Sympathizing  with  him, 
I  don't  think  that  works  at  all,  or  agreeing  with  him.     Or  saying, 
"Gee,  yes,  you  should  go  get  your  hat,  I'm  sure  your  mom  and  dad 


will  be  worried  about  that."  Or,  "Is  Brian  picking  on  you?  Brian, 
get  up  here,  I'll  have  a  word  with  you." 

Sununary  data  for  the  inimature  interview  are  shown  in  Table  13.1. 


[Insert  Table  13.1  about  here] 

General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses 

About  half  (49)  of  the  teachers  mentioned  the  general  problem- solving 
approach  of  instructing  or  training  immature  students  in  better  ways  of  coping. 
Approaches  mentioned  in  addition  or  instead  included  providing  encouragement 
and  self-concept  support  (29),  control/suppression  strategies  (19),  identify 
and  treat  external  causes  (12),  shape  improvements  through  successive 
approximations  (11),  appeal/persuasion  (9),  and  helping  the  student  cope  with 
the  problem  (8).    No  teacher  mentioned  insight  strategies  as  a  general 
approach. 

The  most  commonly  mentioned  problem- solving  strategies  were  proscribing 
by  restating  rules  or  limits  (43)  and  prescribing  or  instructing  the  student  in 
desired  behavior  (42).     Other  strategies  mentioned  by  more  than  five  teachers 
included  praising  progress  or  accomplishments  (26),  involving  the  parents  for 
support  or  problem  solving  (25),  projecting  encouragement  or  positive 
expectations  (22),  self-concept  support  (22),  attempting  to  extinguish 
unnecessary  bids  for  teacher  attention  or  help  by  ignoring  them  (22),  providing 
academic  help  (18),  involving  classmates  to  provide  support  (15),  threatening 
punishment  for  continued  misbehavior  (14) ,  providing  support  through  physical 
proximity  or  voice  control  (13),  appeal  anH  persuasion  efforts  (12),  changing 
the  task  (10),  changing  the  social  environment  (10),  group  work  (9),  offering 
or  delivering  rewards  (9),  criticizing  (9),  minimal  intervention  or  redirection 
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strategies  (8),  direct  modeling  (8),  involving  school-based  authority  figures 
or  professionals  to  support  or  problem  solve  (8),  providing  comfort  or 
reassurance  (7),  and  attempting  to  eliminate  a  perceived  source  of  the  problem 
(7).     This  is  an  unusually  broad  collection  of  strategies,  reflecting  the 
variety  of  problems  that  immature  students  may  present.     Seventy-nine  teachers 
included  long-term  prevention  or  solution  strategies,  and  32  identified 
different  strategies  for  different  subtypes  of  the  problem. 

The  teachers'  responses  were  coded  for  what  they  said  about  interacting 
with  immature  students  during  particular  situations  and  about  longer  term 
prevention  or  follow-up  strategies.     Immediate  responses  to  particular 
situations  included  confronting  immature  students  about  the  inappropriateness 
of  their  behavior  and  demanding  or  suggesting  desired  alternatives  (38), 
providing  extra  attention  or  support  to  compensate  for  a  perceived  problem  with 
self-concept  (33),  helping  students  who  have  lost  belongings  by  asking  them 
questions  or  making  suggestions,  but  stopping  short  of  actually  helping  them 
search  (26),  assigning  or  requesting  classmates  to  help  search  (14),  and 
joining  in  the  search  themselves  (12).     Thirteen  teachers  said  that  they  would 
react  to  the  problems  presented  by  students  but  not  to  the  students' 
emotionality.    Thus,  they  would  help  students  find  lost  objects  but  not  respond 
to  their  crying,  or  would  explain  why  the  schedule  has  been  changed  but  would 
not  respond  to  their  upset  feelings. 

Among  teachers  who  mentioned  prevention  or  follow-up  strategies,  34 
would  try  to  minimize  problems  by  building  more  structure  into  class  routines 
or  providing  advance  warning  of  changes,  24  would  give  immature  students 
classroom  responsibilities  or  leadership  roles,  20  would  provide  encouragement 
and  reinforce  independent  functioning  by  pointing  out  these  students'  progress 
in  learning  to  tie  their  shoes,  remembering  to  bring  their  folders,  etc.,  and 


nine  would  ease  the  demands  on  them  by  reducing  the  number  of  goals  or  task 
segments  that  they  needed  to  address  at  one  time. 

Among  teachers  who  mentioned  socialization  efforts,  28  would  seek  to 
make  these  students  more  aware  of  their  immature  behavior  (believing  that  they 
may  not  realize  what  they  are  saying  or  doing),  17  would  provide  explicit 
instruction  about  how  these  students  might  cope  more  effectively,  and  15  would 
let  them  know  that  they  were  responsible  for  their  actions  and  would  have  to 
accept  the  consequences  if  they  failed  to  meet  their  responsibilities.  Among 
teachers  who  spoke  of  a  conference  with  parents,  12  would  urge  the  parents  to 
expect  the  child  to  undertake  more  responsibility  at  home,  11  would  make  the 
parent's  aware  of  the  problem  and  discuss  possible  solutions,  9  would  suggest 
that  the  parents  hold  back  the  student  from  school  for  another  year  or  remove 
the  student  from  the  school,  and  7  would  urge  the  parents  to  discourage 
clinging  or  dependent  behavior  and  reinforce  independent  behavior. 

Concerning  reasons  for  immature  behavior,  39  teachers  suggested  that 
immature  students  have  not  been  adequately  socialized,  have  not  had  important 
experiences,  or  are  not  aware  of  their  problems,  21  that  they  seek  attention 
and  have  been  reinforced  for  acting  immaturely,  16  that  they  are  younger  than 
their  classmates,  15  that  they  act  immaturely  because  they  have  poor 
self -concepts,  12  that  they  are  the  oldest  or  the  youngest  in  the  family  (and 
thus  babied  by  the  parents),  and  9  that  they  might  act  immaturely  because  they 
are  tired,  sick,  or  suffering  from  some  chronic  physical  problem. 

Concer-iing  ineffective  responses  to  immature  students,  18  teachers 
mentioned  scolding,  punishing,  threatening,  demanding,  or  attempting  to  push 
them  to  behave  more  maturely,  18  mentioned  being  overly  sympathetic,  attentive, 
or  helpful  to  them,  12  mentioned  confronting  .them  about  immature  behavior  in 
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ways  that  would  cause  humiliation  or  loss  of  face,  and  7  mentioned  ignoring  or 
failing  to  respond  to  their  inappropriate  behavior. 

Relationships  Between  Interview  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 
Relatively  few  of  the  interview  coding  categories  correlated 
significantly  with  effectiveness  ratings,  probably  because  so  many  different 
kinds  of  behavior  problems  are  included  under  student  immaturity  that  it  is 
difficult  to  identify  general  strategies  that  apply  to  all  or  even  most  of 
them.     The  main  pattern  in  the  significant  correlations  that  did  appear 
reflected  the  tendency  of  higher  rated  teachers  to  mention  more  strategies  than 
lower  rated  teachers,  as  well  as  to  identify  different  strategies  to  be  used 
with  different  subtypes  of  immaturity. 

Higher  rated  teachers  tended  to  identify  inadequate  socialization  at 
home  and  lack  of  awareness  of  the  inappropriateness  of  immature  behavior  in  the 
child  as  major  causal  factors,  so  their  strategies  focused  on  socialization  and 
instruction.     They  were  more  likely  to  speak  of  proscribing  against  immature 
behavior  by  reminding  the  student  of  rules  and  expectations  and  of  the 
consequences  of  failing  to  fulfill  responsibilities,  as  well  as  providing 
encouragement  and  projecting  positive  expectations.     In  addition,  they  were 
more  likely  to  speak  of  helping  immature  students  by  building  more 
predictability  and  structure  into  classroom  routines  and  by  providing  advance 
warning  when  changes  in  routine  were  about  to  take  place.     Finally,  higher 
rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  be  among  the  12  who  would  personally  help 
immature  students  look  for  lost  belongings  and  the  seven  who  would  urge  parents 
to  discourage  clinging  and  immature  behavior  and  reinforce  independent  behavior 
at  home . 
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Only  one  strategy  was  mentioned  more  frequently  by  lower  rated  teachers: 
direct  modeling  of  more  mature  or  adaptive  behavior.     This  was  unexpected 
because  such  modeling  is  widely  recommended  as  part  of  an  effort  to  teach 
students  coping  strategies.     Perhaps  teachers  who  mentioned  this  strategy  would 
not  carry  it  out  effectively.     In  any  case,  lower  rated  teachers  were  more 
heavily  represented  among  the  eight  teachers  who  mentioned  direct  modeling. 

Responses  to  Vignette  11 
Vignette  11  reads  as  follows: 

Betty  seems  younger  than  the  other  students  in  your  class.     She  has 
difficulty  getting  along  with  them  and  is  quick  to  tattle.     She  has 
just  told  you  that  she  heard  some  of  the  boys  use  "bad  words" 
during  recess  today. 

Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  Vignette  11. 

A  More  Effective  Teacher 

Betty  has  just  told  me  she  has  heard  someone  using  bad  words  at 
recess  and  I  would  approach  her,  first  of  all,  by  saying  that  I 
would  talk  to  the  boys  about  it,  but  that  often  times  things  will 
come  up  that- -not  only  bad  words,  but  others  things- -but,  I  was 
glad  she  reported  it.     She  has  to  be  careful,  though,  not  to  report 
every  little  thing  that  she  picks  up  from  someone  or  every  little 
mistake  someone  makes,  that  she  doesn't  run  and  tell  the  teacher 
all  the  time.     That  gets  to  be  a  habit.     But,  we  will  deal  with  it 
and  she  will  have  to  be  a  big  girl  and  try  to  be  a  little  more 
mature  and  try  to  discern  when  to  come  to  me  with  things.     What  are 
really  legitimate  complaints  and  what  are  just  busy,  wasting-time 
kind  of  things.    Try  to  help  her  see  the  difference  as  to  when  it 
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is  crucial.     My  goal  would  be  to  help  her  realize  that  this  does 
exist.     There  are  going  to  always  be  people  doing  things  that  they 
shouldn't  be  doing  but  we  can't  always  be  on  someone  constantly. 
Ve  have  to  try  and  decide  in  our  own  values  how  bad  the  offense  is. 
If  it  really  does  need  our  attention,  or  if  it  is  something  that  we 
can  ignore.     Sometimes  I  try  to  help  her  understand  that  a  student 
might  do  that  just  to  upset  her,  knowing  that  it  upsets  her. 
Knowing  that  she  couldn't  cope  with  that  and  that  she  would  tattle. 
Just  to  make  her  feel  bad,  and  that  she  would  have  to  learn  to 
ignore  certain  amounts  of  things  so  that  she  didn't  get  upset  and 
tattle.     The  description  is  that  she  is  immature  and  not  having 
much  exposure  to  the  world  and  around  people  where  she  doesn't 
realize  that  it  isn't  kosher  to  tattle  on  everything  but  being  able 
to  decide.     She  seems  immature,  maybe  she's  just  a  little  naive, 
doesn't  know  much  yet  about  what  is  going  on  and  what  school  can 
really  be  like.     She  is  going  to  have  to  face  reality. 

A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

I  just  don't  listen  to  them.     I  tell  them  frankly,  "Don't  tell  me 
those  things."    The  first  time  this  happened  I  would  say,  "I 
understand  that,  that  they're  doing  that."     I  really  discourage 
tattling  unless  where  it's  somebody  getting  physically  beat  to  a 
pulp.    Or  something  that's  really,  really  serious.     Because  as  soon 
as  kids  think  that  you're  going  to  listen  to  all  of  this,  then  this 
same  Betty  will  be  here  the  next  day  with  another  story,  and  two  or 
three  other  kids  will  see  that  you're  listening  to  her,  so  they'll 
be  there  with  more  stories.     I  just  frankly  don't  pay  any  more 
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attention  to  that  kind  of  thing  than  I  have  to.     I  brush  it  off  and 
say,  "I  really  don't  want  to  hear  about  that  right  now."     [How  do 
you  characterize  this  behavior?]    Well,  she  certainly  is  immature 
and  looking  for  attention.    Most  kids  that  are  habitual  tattlers 
are  wanting  your  attention  when  they're  telling  you  these  stories. 
I  just  don't  like  to  give  them  the  idea  that  that's  the  way  to  get 
it.     "You  could  come  up  and  talk  to  me  about  something  else,  but 
don't  tell  me  about  all  these  other  kids.     In  the  first  place,  I 
know  most  of  this  stuff  gods  on  aryway,  and  if  it's  anything  really 
serious,  I'll  try  to  take  care  of  it,  but  you  don't  need  to  tell  me 
about  it." 

General  Trends  in  the  ^^eachers'  Responses  to  Vtpnette  11 

Almost  all  of  the  teachers  recogni-^ed  Betty's  tattling  as  part  of  a 
larger  immaturity  sjmdrome,  and  most  viewed  it  as  both  controllable  (82)  and 
intentional  (76).     A  heavy  majority  (86)  were  confident  that  they  could  effect 
significant  improvements,  although  only  69  believed  that  these  improvements 
would  be  stable  and  only  34  expected  them  to  generalize. 

Three-fourths  (74)  of  the  teachers  emphasized  controlling  Betty's 
behavior  (getting  her  to  stop  tattling)  as  a  major  goal  of  their  suggested 
influence  attempts.     In  addition  or  instead,  28  mentioned  teaching  her  better 
coping  skills  and  5  mentioned  shaping  improvement  through  successive 
approximations.     None  mentioned  rewards  and  only  7  mentioned  punishments. 
Sixty  mentioned  supportive  behaviors,  mostly  instruction  in  better  coping 
skills  (37),  kid  gloves  treatment  when  Betty  became  upset  (23),  and  involving 
peers  in  supportive  roles  (10) .    Threatening/  pressuring  behaviors  were 
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mentioned  by  34  teachers,  although  these  were  mostly  confined  to  specific  (27) 
or  global  personal  (6)  criticism. 

A  majority  (57)  included  proscribing  against  inappropriate  tattling  as 
part  of  their  response.    Other  specific  problem- solving  strategies  included 
prescribing  or  modeling  desired  alternatives  (32),  attempting  to  develop 
Betty's  insight  into  her  behavior  or  its  consequences  (29),  brief  management 
responses  (19),  changing  her  social  environment  (13),  and  attempting  to 
extinguish  her  tattling  by  ignoring  it  (12).     Most  (85)  teachers  would  make 
behavioral  change  demands  on  Betty,  although  27  would  not  accompany  these 
demands  with  rationales.     Rationales  mentioned  by  the  remaining  teachers 
included  logical  analysis  linking  Betty's  behavior  to  its  consequences  or 
explaining  why  suggested  alternatives  would  result  in  better  outcomes  (24), 
making  a  personal  appeal  by  explaining  to  Betty  that  her  tattling  is  irritating 
(20),  citing  rules  forbidding  tattling  or  regulating  when  and  why  students 
should  report  something  (14),  appealing  to  Betty's  pride  or  self-concept  by 
suggesting  that  she  is  too  old  to  behave  in  this  manner  (12) ,  or  attempting  to 
induce  empathy  by  asking  Betty  how  she  would  like  to  be  tattled  on  or 
explaining  che  problems  that  such  tattling  causes  the  teacher  (6). 

Teachers'  responses  to  Vignette  11  were  coded  for  what  they  said  about 
their  immediate  response  to  Betty's  tattle  and  about  any  attempts  they  might 
make  to  socialize  Betty  or  shape  her  behavior.     Three-fourths  (75)  of  the 
teachers  said  that  they  would  listen  to  the  tattle,  then  follow  up  by  giving 
suggestions  to  Betty  (that  she  shouldn't  be  tattling,  in  general  or  in  this 
instance,  or  that  she  should  ignore  such  comments,  stay  away  from  the  boys  who 
made  them,  or  handle  such  incidents  herself).     In  addition  or  instead,  27  would 
follow  up  on  the  tattle  by  talking  to  the  boys  who  used  the  "bad  words"  or  by 
discussing  the  problem  with  the  whole  class,  16  would  ignore  Betty  or  refuse  to 
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listen  by  cutting  her  off  or  walking  away  from  her,  and  12  would  give  the 
appearance  of  a  sympathetic  response  in  order  to  satisfy  Betty  in  the  immediate 
situation,  but  would  not  follow  up  on  the  tattle.     These  teachers  might  cut 
Betty  off  and  ask  her  to  come  back  and  tell  them  about  the  problem  later 
(hoping  that  she  would  forget  in  the  meantime)  or  else  listen  briefly  and 
reassure  Betty  that  they  would  deal  with  the  situation  (but  not  actually  do 
anything  about  it  later) , 

All  but  nine  of  the  teachers  would  attempt  to  socialize  Betty  or  shape 
her  behavior.     Forty  would  criticize  her  tattling  and  tell  her  that  tattling  is 
prohibited  in  all  or  at  least  most  situations,  35  would  provide  guidelines 
indicating  when  tattling  is  appropriate  and  when  it  is  not,  34  would  tell  Betty 
to  avoid  the  problem  in  the  future  by  avoiding  peers  who  use  bad  words ,  tuning 
the  words  out,  or  not  being  so  quick  to  look  for  things  to  tattle,  20  would  use 
Golden  Rule  reasoning  by  trying  to  get  Betty  to  see  that  tattling  makes  peers 
angry  and  likely  to  reject  her,  14  would  offer  suggestions  about  how  Betty 
could  handle  such  incidents  in  the  future  (by  avoiding  the  problem  or 
responding  to  it  in  some  way  other  than  tattling),  12  would  attribute  Betty's 
tattling  to  poor  peer  relations  and  thus  attempt  to  promote  friendships  between 
Betty  and  selected  peers  or  to  make  Betty  more  acceptable  to  the  class  as  a 
whole,  and  6  would  see  that  Betty  is  continuously  involved  in  work  or  ongoing 
activities  so  that  she  doesn't  have  time  to  worry  about  what  peers  are  doing. 

Thirty- seven  teachers  said  that  what  they  might  do  would  depend  on  the 
situation,  particularly  their  perceptions  of  Betty  (her  reasons  for  tattling, 
her  beliefs  about  "bad  words"  and  children  who  use  them,  etc.)  or  their 
perceptions  of  the  seriousness  of  the  incident  that  Betty  reported.     A  majority 
(51)  exhibited  a  relatively  neutral  attitude  toward  Betty,  whereas  24  responded 
positively  by  showing  concern  for  Betty  and  a  desire  to  help  her,  and  24 
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responded  with  frustration,  anger,  or  disgust  with  Betty  and  spoke  of 
pressuring  her  to  change  her  behavior. 

In  attempting  to  explain  Betty's  tattling,  a  majority  (53)  attributed  it 
to  immaturity,  developmental  stage,  or  being  younger  than  her  classmates.  In 
addition  or  instead,  32  suggested  that  it  was  just  a  symptom  of  a  need  for 
attention  from  the  teacher,  16  that  she  is  ignored  or  rejected  by  classmates 
and  will  stop  tattling  if  her  social  relationships  improve,  and  15  that  her 
tattling  is  part  of  a  generally  flawed  personality  (Betty  is  a  busybody,  a 
negative  person,  etc.) 

We  were  not  surprised  to  find  that  many  teachers  responded  quite 
negatively  to  tattling.     Brophy  and  Evertson  (1981)  found  that  tattling  was 
more  frequent  in  the  early  grades  than  in  the  later  grades,  and  more  frequent 
among  students  labeled  immature  than  among  those  seen  as  more  mature.  However, 
the  highest  rates  of  tattling  were  not  found  among  "goody  two  shoes"  students 
who  were  overly  teacher  oriented  and  morally  offended  by  essentially  minor 
misbehavior.     Instead,  tattling  was  most  frequent  among  students  viewed  by 
their  teachers  as  restless,  careless,  low  in  persistence,  or  uncooperative. 
For  these  students,  frequent  tattliiig  appeared  to  constitute  a  "misery  seeks 
company"  defense  against  frequent  teacher  criticism  and  punishment  on  the  part 
cf  students  who  frequently  misbehave.     These  tattlers  approach  their  teachers 
not  so  much  with  immature  shock  and  outrage,  but  with  implicit  messages  of  "You 
punished  me,  so  punish  him  too!"  or  "I'm  not  so  bad--she  does  it,  too!"  Such 
attempts  to  pull  down  peers  to  one's  own  level  by  pointing  out  their  faults  did 
not  characterize  all  of  the  students  who  tattled  frequently.     Some  may  have 
been  confused  about  what  the  teacher  expected,  and  used  tattling  as  a  way  to 
test  the  rules.     Others  may  have  tattled  for  no  better  reason  than  to  take  a 
break  from  work  or  provide  themselves  with  something  to  do.     In  any  case, 
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Brophy  and  Evertson  found  high  rates  of  tattling  to  be  associated  with 
undesirable  student  attributes,  and  the  teachers  they  studied  were  frequently 
curt  or  rejecting  in  response  to  their  students'  tattling  initiatives. 

Pittman  (1985)  described  interesting  differentiated  responses  to 
tattling  in  a  case  study  of  a  first-grade  teacher's  approach  to  classroom 
management.     If  this  teacher  believed  that  the  tattler  spoke  out  of  genuine 
concern  about  the  observed  problem,  she  would  respond  positively  and  look  into 
the  matter  if  the  tattler  reported  stealing,  cheating,  fighting,  or  illness, 
but  she  would  give  a  brief,  mild  admonition  about  minding  one's  own  business  if 
the  tattler  reported  something  minor  that  shouldn't  have  been  brought  to  her 
attention.     If  she  perceived  the  tattling  as  an  attempt  by  the  student  to 
manipulate  her  or  to  cause  harm  to  another  student,  however,  she  would  give  a 
much  more  curt  verbal  admonition  accompanied  by  glaring,  "go  away"  hand 
motions ,  and  other  nonverbal  indicators  of  disapproval .     Many  of  the  teachers 
interviewed  for  the  Classroom  Strategy  Study  appeared  to  follow  similar  rules 
in  their  responses  to  tattling. 

Relationships  Between  Vignette  11  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

In  contrast  to  the  interview  findings,  the  findings  for  Vignette  11 
included  a  large  number  of  significant  correlations  with  effectiveness  ratings. 
Lower  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  attribute  Betty's  tattling  to  general 
immaturity  related  to  age  or  developmental  stage.    Yet  they  also  were  more 
likely  to  view  her  tattling  as  fully  controllable  and  intentional  and  to 
emphasize  controlling  (i.e.,  eliminating  or  restricting  within  prescribed 
limits)  the  tattling  as  the  primary  or  even  the  only  thrust  of  their 
intervention  suggestions.     In  contrast,  higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely 
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to  suggest  that  Betty  might  not  be  in  full  control  of  this  behavior  and  to 
emphasize  teaching  her  better  means  of  coping. 

All  lower  rated  teachers  were  among  the  heavy  majority  (86)  who 
expressed  confidence  that  they  could  effect  significant  improvement  in  Betty's 
behavior.     Most  higher  rated  teachers  shared  this  perception,  but  some  of  them 
suggested  that  there  might  be  limits  on  how  much  Betty  could  change,  at  least 
within  one  school  year.     This  was  the  only  instance  in  all  of  our  findings  in 
which  lower  rated  teachers  appeared  more  confident  than  higher  rated  teachers. 
However,  this  exception  to  the  general  trend  was  balanced  by  a  finding  in  the 
opposite  direction:     Higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  express 
confidence  that  any  improvements  that  they  were  able  to  effect  woald 
generalize . 

The  correlations  for  specific  strategies  indicated  that  lower  rated 
teachers  would  rely  on  behavior  modification  techniques  and  their  personal 
relationship  with  Betty  in  their  attempts  to  change  her  behavior,  but  higher 
rated  teachers  would  use  a  broader  range  of  methods  that  featured  instruction, 
counseling,  and  socialization  techniques.     Lower  rated  teachers  were  more 
likely  to  speak  of  ignoring  Betty's  tattling  approaches  in  an  attempt  to 
extinguish  them.     More  typically,  they  spoke  of  making  behavior  change  demands 
on  Betty  without  including  rationales  beyond  a  personal  appeal  and  without 
mentioning  attempts  to  increase  her  insight  or  socialize  her  attitudes  or 
beliefs.     A  minority  of  lower  rated  teachers  appeared  to  empathize  with  Betty 
and  were  heavily  represented  among  the  teachers  who  spoke  of  kid- gloves 
treatment  at  times  when  Betty  was  upset  about  something  or  who  spoke  of  making 
a  personal  appeal  to  Betty  to  reduce  her  tattling.    A  majority  of  lower  rated 
teachers,  however,  displayed  a  more  neutral  or  even  negative  response  to  Betty 
that  emphasized  proscribing  against  tattling  and  making  behavioral  change 


demands.     These  teachers  were  heavily  represented  among  those  who  spoke  of 
ignoring  her  approaches  or  putting  her  off  for  the  moment  in  the  hope  that  she 
would  forget  to  come  back  later,  or  hearing  her  out  briefly  and  promising  to 
follow  up  later  without  actually  intending  to  do  so. 

Higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  respond  positively  to  Betty, 
to  provide  her  with  help  as  well  as  improvement  demands,  and  to  indicate  that 
their  response  to  particular  tattling  situations  would  vary  according  to  their 
perceptions  of  Betty  or  the  seriousness  of  the  incident  she  reported.  These 
teachers  were  more  likely  to  speak  of  instructing  Betty  in  better  means  of 
coping,  particularly  by  avoiding  upsetting  situations  or  by  exercising  better 
judgment  about  when  and  why  the  activities  of  other  students  should  be 
reported.     Higher  rated  teachers  also  were  more  likely  to  proscribe  against 
tattling,  although  their  proscriptions  tended  to  take  the  form  of  guidelines 
about  appropriate  versus  inappropriate  tattling  rather  than  more  global  "I 
don't  like  tattling  and  I  don't  want  you  to  do  it"  responses. 

Besides  providing  Betty  with  more  guidance  about  when  and  why  tattling 
might  be  appropriate,  higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  speak  of 
attempts  to  improve  Betty's  insight  into  her  behavior  and  its  effects, 
particularly  by  making  her  aware  that  peers  resent  tattling  and  might  reject 
Betty  socially  because  of  it.     Finally,  along  with  these  attempts  to  build 
Betty's  understanding  about  tattling,  higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to 
speak  of  attempting  to  improve  Betty's  social  adjustment  by  enlisting  peers  in 
supportive  roles  or  by  taking  steps  to  stimulate  the  development  of  friendships 
between  Betty  and  selected  classmates. 

The  responses  of  higher  rated  teachers  reflect  the  advice  on  handling 
tattling  that  has  been  offered  in  the  scholarly  literature,  Mclntyre  (1989) 
collected  the  following  suggestions:    Tell  tattlers  that  you  do  not  wish  to 
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hear  tattling  and  ignore  them  when  they  attempt  to  tattle;  have  them  monitor 
the  frequency  of  their  tattling  and  discuss  the  results;  refuse  to  listen  to 
hearsay  or  rvraior;  accept  tattling  only  in  written  form  and  tell  the  tattlers 
that  you  will  review  their  notes  later;  thank  them  for  their  information  but 
then  return  them  to  task,  if  necessary  asking  them  what  they  should  be  doing 
now;  and  provide  them  (or  the  class  as  a  whole)  with  guidance  about  which  kinds 
of  observations  should  be  reported  to  you  and  which  should  not. 

Charney  (1992)  suggested  that  you  use  "Could  it  be?"  questions  to 
determine  the  motivation  behind  the  tattling  (testing  the  rules,  desiring  to 
see  classmates  get  in  trouble,  seeking  teacher  help  because  the  classmates  have 
not  responded  to  the  tattler's  requests  that  they  stop  doing  what  they  are 
doing,  or  genuine  concern  that  what  they  are  doing  needs  to  be  stopped 
immediately) .     She  suggested  that  five-year  olds  are  apt  to  tattle  in  order  to 
affirm  their  own  law-abiding  status,  six-year  olds  to  make  trouble  for 
classmates  or  test  the  punitive  possibilities  of  various  forms  of  misbehavior, 
and  seven-year  olds  to  express  their  concern  about  disobedience  to  rules.  She 
recommended  helping  students  distinguish  between  "tattling"  to  get  others  in 
trouble  and  "telling"  when  you  need  help  from  the  teacher  because  of  an 
emergency,  a  conflict  that  you  can't  solve  on  your  own  or  with  classmates,  or  a 
problem  that  needs  adult  attention  (such  as  an  injury  or  fight) .     The  teacher 
can  later  refer  to  this  distinction  when  children  come  to  her  to  report 
something,  by  asking  them  if  this  is  "tattling"  or  "telling."     She  also  noted 
that  widespread  tattling  is  indicative  o^f.  problems  in  the  classroom,  such  as 
too  much  competition  or  pressure  or  unclear  expectations  that  students  feel  the 
need  to  clarify.     Frequent  tattling  by  particular  individuals  suggests  peer 
adjustment  problems  and  may  call  for  help  in  forming  friendships  in  addition  to 
socialization  about  tattling. 
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Thompson  and  Rudolph  (1992)  noted  that  like  gossipers,  tattlers  often 
attempt  to  gain  attention  and  favor  with  adult  authority  figures,  but  they  are 
hard  to  ignore  because  they  often  bring  needed  information.     Also,  they  are 
usually  lonely  and  rejected  by  peers,  so  they  need  help.     They  suggested 
meeting  privately  with  tattlers  to  interpret  their  behavior  as  a  cry  for  help 
in  gaining  acceptance  and  recognition  in  the  group,  to  discuss  alternatives  to 
tattling,  and  to  help  them  plan  better  ways  of  gaining  acceptance  (especially 
through  their  recreational  interests  and  abilities).     They  also  advocated 
cutting  off  tattlers  when  it  becomes  clear  that  their  message  is  not  needed 

("Rather  than  discussing  that  now,  perhaps  we  should   ");  helping  them  to 

understand  that  tattling  is  self-defeating  because  peers  view  it  with  contempt; 
and  helping  them  to  distinguish  between  tattling  and  more  appropriate  reporting 
of  information  to  you.     Finally,  Love  and  Baer  (1991),  two  first-grade 
teachers,  described  how  they  successfully  taught  their  students  assertiveness 
techniques  for  expressing  themselves  in  social  situations  and  negotiating 
resolution  to  conflicts,  so  that  the  students  no  longer  needed  to  come  to  them 
and  tattle  as  a  way  to  get  the  teachers  to  solve  their  problems  for  them. 

Responses  to  Vip;nette  23 
Vignette  23  reads  as  follows: 

Greg  often  loses  his  belongings,  becomes  upset,  whines,  and  badgers 
you  to  help  him.     Now  he  has  misplaced  his  hat,  and  he  is  pestering 
you  again.     Other  students  smirk  and  make  remarks  about  this,  and 
Greg  becomes  upset. 

Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  Vignette  23. 
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A  More  Effective  Teacher 

To  immediately  deal  with  the  situation,  I  guess  I  would  say,  "Greg 
appears  to  have  lost  his  hat.    Are  there  a  couple  of  children  in 
the  classroom  who  would  be  willing  to  help  him  look?    Perhaps  on 
the  playground  or  in  the  hallway,  or  check  in  the  lost  and  found  to 
see  if  it's  there  first."     In  this  way,  perhaps  the  other  children 
will  stop  smirking.    A  lot  of  times  when  you  ask  the  other  children 
to  help  out,  you  get  a  really  good  response,  rather  than  really 
getting  down  on  them.     Later  on,  I  think  I  would  take  Greg  aside 
and  try  to  set  up  some  kind  of  system  with  him  where  each  little 
belonging  he  has  has  a  specific  place  where  it  is  supposed  to  be. 
Since  he  seems  to  be  disorganized  and  is  consistently  losing  things 
and  the  whining  is  getting  on  my  nerves,  I  guess  I  would  try  and 
find  some  kind  of  a  situation  or  set  up  something  where  "Your  hat 
and  coat  go  here.     This  is  the  only  place  you  are  to  put  them. 
Your  books,  etc.  go  here."    I  would  probably  check  with  him  at  the 
beginning  of  each  day  to  make  sure  that  he  puts  the  things  exactly 
where  they  belong.     [What  would  your  goals  with  Greg  be?]     To  help 
him  realize  that  keeping  track  of  your  belongings  and  having  a 
place  where  they  should  be  would  cut  down  on  the  fact  that  he  is 
always  misplacing  things.     I  guess  I  would  also  tell  him- -I  would 
just  flat  outright  tell  him  that  the  whining,  etc.  just  doesn't 
help  at  all.    That  I  don't  like  listening  to  whining  and  by  getting 
upset  he  is  not  helping  himself.     I  would  help  him  get  just  a 
little  bit  more  organized  and  take  on  a  little  more  responsibility 
about  his  things,  because  obviously  the  fact  that  he  misplaces  so 
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many  things  shows  that  he  is  not  really  looking  after  them  the  way 
he  should. 

A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

I  wouldn't  go  and  try  to  help  this  little  boy  try  to  find  anything. 
If  I  did  it  for  one,  I'd  have  the  whole  class  to  deal  with.  I'd 
ask  one  or  two  of  his  peers  to  help  him  find  his  clothes  or  his 
things,  and  I'd  ask  his  mother  to  be  sure  and  put  his  name  on  all 
of  his  things,  pin  his  gloves,  things  like  that  that  he  can  lose, 
onto  him.     But  I  would  never  help  him  look  for  anything.     I  would 
let  the  children  do  it.     Because  if  I  did  it  for  one,  I'd  be  always 
helping  and  dressing  and  so  on  with  the  children.     [How  would  you 
characterize  somebody  like  this?]  Immaturity. 

General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses  to  Vignette  23 

Compared  to  their  perceptions  of  Betty,  notably  fewer  of  the  teachers 
attributed  Greg's  behavior  solely  to  causes  residing  within  Greg  (66),  or 
interpreted  his  behavior  as  controllable  (40)  or  intentional  (12).     Also,  fewer 
(69)  were  confident  that  they  could  effect  significant  change,  although  more 
were  confident  that  these  changes  would  be  stable  (69)  and  generalized  (41). 

A  majority  (50)  of  the  responses  emphasized  exercising  control  as  the 
primary  goal  of  the  reported  influence  attempt.     In  addition  or  instead,  37 
featured  attempts  to  improve  Greg's  coping  skills  and  20  featured  attempts  to 
shape  improved  behavior  through  successive  approximations. 

Only  three  teachers  mentioned  rewards  and  only  seven  mentioned 
punishments.    All  but  16  mentioned  supportive  behaviors,  mostly  instructing 
Greg  in  better  ways  of  coping  (51),  involving  classmates  (38)  or  parents  (11) 
in  supportive  roles,  or  providing  kid  gloves  treatment  at  times  when  Greg  was 


upset  (8).     Only  20  teachers  mentioned  threatening  or  pressuring  behaviors, 
mostly  specific  criticism  of  Greg's  immature  actions  (12). 

Prescribing  or  modeling  desired  behavior  was  by  far  the  most  common 
problem-solving  strategy,  mentioned  by  74  teachers.     Other  strategies  included 
attempts  to  change  Greg's  social  environment  (23),  proscribing  against 
undesired  behavior  (17),  eliminating  a  perceived  source  of  the  problem  (14), 
developing  Greg's  insight  (12),  brief  management  responses  (11),  punishment 
(8),  attempting  to  extinguish  his  behavior  by  ignoring  it  (6),  and  involving 
his  parents  (6) . 

All  but  11  of  the  teachers  mentioned  behavioral  change  demands,  but  36 
did  not  include  accompanying  rationales.     Those  who  did  include  rationales 
mostly  emphasized  logical  analyses  linking  Greg's  problems  to  their  causes 
(e.g.,  he  lost  his  hat  because  he  didn't  put  it  where  it  belonged)  or 
explaining  why  the  behavioral  changes  they  were  suggesting  would  be  helpful,  or 
else  they  appealed  to  his  sense  of  pride  or  positive  self -concept  (e.g., 
indicating  that  he  is  too  big  or  smart  a  boy  to  be  losing  his  belongings  all 
the  time) . 

Responses  to  Vignette  23  were  coded  for  what  teachers  said  about 
responding  to  Greg's  concern  about  his  lost  hat,  responding  to  smirking 
classmates,  and  implementing  longer  term  prevention  or  socialization 
strategies.     In  responding  to  the  iimnediate  problem  of  Greg's  lost  hat,  32 
teachers  would  confine  themselves  to  verbal  help  (asking  questions  to  help  him 
remember  where  he  left  it  or  making  suggestions  about  where  he  might  look  for 
it),  32  would  assign  or  request  classmates  to  help,  22  would  assist  in  the 
search  personally,  19  would  reassure  Greg  that  the  hat  will  turn  up,  that  he 
could  look  for  it  later,  or  that  he  will  get  help  if  he  needs  it,  and  9  would 
promise  to  help  Greg  search  but  only  after  the  other  students  leave  (either  as 
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a  delaying  tactic  to  avoid  reinforcing  Greg's  dependency  or  allowing  him  to 
avoid  work,  or  else  merely  because  it  will  be  easier  to  find  the  hat  when  the 
other  students  have  left  the  room,  along  with  their  belongings) . 

Only  a  minority  mentioned  responding  to  the  smirking  classmates.  Of 
these  teachers,  17  would  scold  or  punish  these  students  or  demand  that  they 
apologize  to  Greg,  15  would  defend  Greg  by  telling  the  peers  that  Greg  may  have 
good  reasons  for  being  concerned  about  his  hat,  that  they  would  be  concerned 
too  if  they  were  in  his  place,  or  that  his  problem  deserves  sympathy  or  help 
rather  than  ridicule,  and  15  would  enlist  their  help  in  the  search. 

The  most  common  prevention  or  socialization  strategy  reported  was 
stating  rules  or  expectations  (59) - -informing  or  reminding  Greg  that  he  is 
responsible  for  his  possessions  and  will  be  expected  to  fulfill  this 
responsibility  in  the  future.     Strategies  mentioned  in  addition  or  instead 
included  emphasizing  to  Greg  that  he  would  not  lose  his  belongings  if  he  put 
them  in  the  cubbyhole  or  locker  assigned  to  him  (or,  if  no  such  place  is 
assigned,  providing  a  specific  place  for  Greg  to  use  in  the  future)  (33), 
proscribing  against  whining,  or  at  least  avoiding  reinforcing  such  whining  in 
the  future  (21),  beginning  to  monitor  Greg  more  carefully  and  to  provide 
reminders  when  he  enters  the  room  or  begins  to  put  his  belongings  away  (14), 
teaching  Greg  how  to  organize  his  belongings  and  remember  where  he  puts  things 
(12),  and  asking  a  peer  or  the  class  as  a  whole  to  keep  an  eye  out  for  his 
belongings  and  return  them  to  him  or  to  a  lost  and  found  if  they  should  find 
them  (9). 

Almost  half  (46)  of  the  teachers  attributed  Greg's  behavior  to  general 
immaturity,  although  28  suggested  that  he  had  not  been  taught  responsibility  at 
home  or  in  previous  grades  and  16  that  his  behavior  might  have  been  part  of  a 
general  pattern  of  attention  seeking.    A  heavy  majority  (79)  showed  concern 
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about  locating  Greg's  hat,  but  58  would  seek  to  avoid  reinforcing  Greg's 
dependency  and  his  expectations  that  he  should  be  helped  rather  than  taking 
responsibility  for  his  belongings,  and  19  would  warn  him  that  they  would  help 
this  time  but  not  if  he  lost  his  hat  again.     About  half  (49)  adopted  a  neutral 
attitude  toward  Greg,  whereas  20  responded  primarily  with  concern  for  his 
welfare  and  29  responded  primarily  with  annoyance  or  irritation. 

Relationships  Between  Vignette  23  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

Although  less  extensive  in  number,  the  significant  correlations  with 
effectiveness  ratings  for  Vignette  23  were  similar  to  those  found  for  Vignette 
11.     This  time  there  was  no  group  difference  in  confidence  in  ability  to  effect 
significant  improvements,  but  once  again  the  higher  rated  teachers  were  more 
confident  that  the  improvements  they  could  accomplish  would  generalize.  Also, 
these  teachers  once  again  were  primarily  neutral  or  slightly  positive  in  their 
attitudes  toward  Greg  and  tended  to  emphasize  instruction  or  socialization  in 
their  responses.     In  contrast,  one  subset  of  the  lower  rated  teachers  v;ere 
primarily  negative  in  their  attitude  and  tended  to  emphasize  threat/pressure 
strategies,  whereas  another  subset  were  primarily  sympathetic  to  Greg  and  spoke 
of  providing  him  with  emotional  support  and  reassurance  (as  well  as  assistance 
in  finding  his  hat) ,  but  not  necessarily  longer  term  prevention  or 
socialization. 

The  higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  respond  to  the  depicted 
incident  as  a  minor  one,  perhaps  only  calling  for  a  brief  management  response 
or  reminder  to  Greg  about  storing  his  belongings  properly      Hov/ever,  these 
teachers  were  much  more  likely  to  speak  of  extensive  preventive  or 
socialization  efforts  as  follow-up  to  the  incident:     emphasizing  to  Greg  the 
importance  of  storing  his  belongings  in  assigned  cubbyholes  or  closet  areas, 
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helping  him  to  appreciate  the  connection  between  following  prescribed  storage 
rules  and  keeping  track  of  his  belongings,  or  beginning  to  monitor  him  more 
closely  and  provide  cues  or  reminders  to  follow  up  on  these  socialization 
efforts.     Finally,  although  they  were  unlikely  to  suggest  scolding  or  threat/ 
pressure  strategies  with  Greg,  the  higher  rated  teachers  were  more  heavily 
represented  among  the  17  who  spoke  of  scolding  or  threatening  to  punish 
classmates  who  teased  or  ridiculed  Greg. 

Comparison  of  Findings  for  Vignettes  11  and  23 

Patterns  of  response  were  similar  for  the  two  vignettes  in  that  the 
teachers  generally  emphasized  brief  verbal  instructions  as  situational 
responses  to  the  depicted  incidents.     A  majority  viewed  the  incidents  as  minor 
and  adopted  a  relatively  neutral  attitude  toward  the  student,  but  one  minority 
emphasized  sympathy  and  kid  gloves  treatment  and  another  minority  expressed 
irritation  and  emphasized  scolding.     In  each  case,  the  lower  rated  teachers 
were  more  likely  to  respond  negatively  and  to  emphasize  controlling  or 
pressuring  strategies,  whereas  higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to 
respond  neutrally  or  positively  and  to  emphasize  instruction  and  socialization 
strategies . 

There  were  some  differences  connected  with  the  fact  that  Betty's 
tattling  represented  a  problem  of  behavioral  excess  (taking  positive  actions 
that  are  inappropriate  or  that  are  sometimes  appropriate  but  not  to  the  extent 
or  in  the  manner  that  Betty  implemented  them),  whereas  Greg's  lost  hat  was  part 
of  a  problem  of  behavioral  deficit  (failure  to  keep  track  of  or  store  his 
belongings  properly).    As  a  result,  the  teachers  were  much  more  likely  to  view 
Betty's  behavior  as  controllable  and  intentional,  to  criticize  or  proscribe 
against  it,  and  in  general  to  emphasize  control  or  suppression  strategies. 
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With  Greg,  their  verbal  responses  were  more  likely  to  emphasize  prescription 
(suggesting  places  that  he  might  search  for  his  hat  or  ways  to  keep  track  of 
his  belongings  more  successfully)  rather  than  proscription  or  criticism.  In 
short,  the  teachers  concentrated  on  telling  Betty  what  not  to  do  (stop 
tattling,  or  at  least,  stop  tattling  when  the  situation  isn't  serious  and 
doesn't  call  for  it),  whereas  they  concentrated  on  telling  Greg  what  to  do 
(undertake  specific  actions  to  find  his  hat  or  keep  better  track  of  his 
belongings) . 

Qualitative  Impressions  and  Examples 
The  most  impressive  responses  generally  followed  the  same  basic  model: 
Be  patient  and  supportive  with  Immature  students,  encourage  them  to  function 
more  independently  while  reassuring  them  that  they  can  do  so,  and  gradually 
increase  expectations  but  continue  to  help  them  be  able  to  meet  those 
expectations  if  they  need  help.    Many  teachers  suggested  the  value  of  helping 
these  students  or  showing  them  what  they  need  to  do  the  first  few  times  they 
express  a  given  problem,  but  also  making  it  clear  that  you  expect  them  to  learn 
how  to  handle  the  problem  and  assume  more  Independent  responsibility. 

As  the  students  begin  to  catch  on,  you  can  begin  to  fade  your  assistance 
and  cueing.    Help  them  when  they  really  need  help,  but  mostly  give  them  a 
little  personal  attention,  communicate  positive  expectations,  and  give  them 
enough  direction  to  get  them  started.     Don't  preach,  but  help  them  to  see  that 
they  can  do  more  things  on  their  own  and  that  minor  problems  are  not  a  big 
deal . 

In  this  regard,  several  teachers  mentioned  the  value  of  getting  these 
students  to  calm  down,  stop,  and  think  about  what  would  be  promising  strategies 
for  addressing  their  problem.     This  is  better  than  solving  the  problem  for  them 
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or  telling  them  what  to  do  because  it  socializes  them  toward  relying  on 
themselves  more  to  generate  possible  solutions.     In  the  process,  you  can 
communicate  positive  expectations  and  reality  definitions  ("I  know  that  you  are 
smart  and  can  figure  this  out  if  you  take  th..  time  to  do  it.").     One  teacher 
emphasized  the  value  of  giving  these  students  several  choices  to  select  from 
rather  than  just  telling  them  what  to  do,  or  even  better,  responding  to  their 
statement  of  a  problem  by  asking  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

Several  teachers  said  that  the  best  response  to  whining  or  crying  is  to 
tell  the  child  directly  that  you  don't  like  to  see  that  behavior  and  that  it 
isn't  an  effective  way  to  communicate  needs.     They  stated  that  students  who  are 
prone  to  whining  or  crying  are  accustomed  to  doing  this  at  home  and  often 
believe  that  it  is  expected  as  a  natural  response  to  frustration,  so  they  need 
to  be  taught  a  different  way  of  thinking  about  how  to  respond  when  you  have  a 
problem.     These  teachers  often  would  incorporate  age  or  stage  expectations  into 
these  explanations  (You're  in  first  grade  now,  you  can't  be  acting  like  a  baby 
anymore,  etc.).     One  teacher  noted  that  it  is  tempting  but  not  wise  to  whine 
back  at  these  students  as  a  form  of  sarcasm.     However,  several  suggested  using 
benign  humor  as  a  way  to  calm  down  or  redirect  students  who  are  upset.  For 
example,  in  response  to  students  who  overreact  to  minor  injuries,  one  teacher 
might  say  "Do  you  want  the  ambulance  now,  or  can  you  wait  an  hour?"  or  "Shall 
we  call  the  doctor,  the  nurse,  or  the  lady  with  the  alligator  purse?" 

Many  teachers  mentioned  the  value  of  structure  and  sameness  for 
disorganized  students.     They  would  assign  these  students  to  the  same  seat  and 
cubbyhole  throughout  the  year,  use  a  standard  schedule  and  warn  the  students 
about  any  upcoming  deviations  from  it,  and  so  on. 

Upper  grade  teachers  often  emphasized  attempts  to  increase  immature 
students'  insights  into  their  behavior  and  its  consequences.     One  tried  to 
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impress  on  these  students  that  junior  high  teachers  would  be  much  less 
responsive  to  their  needs  if  they  failed  to  keep  track  of  their  materials  or 
assignments,  and  that  junior  high  students  would  be  less  accepting  of  childish 
social  behavior.    Another  sixth-grade  teacher  used  the  fact  that  her  students 
were  the  oldest  students  in  the  school  to  appeal  to  their  sense  of  being  grown 
up  ("You  arf  a  sixth  grader  now  and  we  expect  you  not  to  act  like  those  little 
kids  in  the  earlier  grades.").     She  also  used  formalities  such  as  referring  to 
the  students  as  Mr.  or  Miss  in  an  attempt  to  reinforce  the  grown-up  notion. 
Finally,  she  used  books  by  Judy  Blume  and  other  adolescent  fiction  authors  who 
have  written  about  problems  in  personal  and  social  development  in  ways  that  can 
help  develop  these  students'  insights  or  coping  skills. 

Many  upper- grade  teachers  expressed  exasperation  with  immature  students 
and  said  that  they  had  difficulty  being  patient  with  them.     Also,  some 
kindergarten  and  first-grade  teachers  expressed  the  belief  that  students  do  not 
belong  in  school  yet  if  they  aren't  ready  to  handle  basic  self -care 
responsibilities.     Some  favored  raising  the  age  for  beginning  school  or  making 
it  easier  to  delay  school  entrance  for  students  who  couldn't  yet  button  their 
coats,  etc.     These  teachers  cid  not  seem  prepared  to  provide  immature  students 
with  the  acceptance  and  support  that  they  need  (along  with  instruction  and 
socialization) .     It  appears  that  these  teachers  would  have  been  better  placed 
in  higher  grades . 

Several  teachers  in  Big  City  talked  about  maturity  being  biologically 
based  and  not  open  to  much  effect  of  the  teacher.     Big  City  teachers  also 
frequently  spoke  of  insisting  that  students  (or  their  parents)  label  their 
clothing  and  belongings,  thus  making  it  easier  to  identify  and  reclaim  lost 
items . 
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Among  common  tjrpes  of  immature  students,  teachers  frequently  mentioned 
twins,  only  children,  yovingest  children,  and  children  who  had  been  babied  by 
their  parents  or  grandparents.     If  the  latter  problem  included  bringing  the 
children  to  school  and  picking  them  up  after  school,  these  teachers  would 
suggest  to  the  parents  or  grandparents  that  they  stop  doing  so.     One  teacher 
had  stock  lines  that  she  used  in  recurring  situations  with  immature  students. 
When  habitual  tattletales  came  up  to  her  and  began  relating  something,  she 
would  stop  them  and  ask  "Is  this  going  to  be  important?"    With  students  who 
habitually  lost  their  belongings,  she  might  say,  "Hey,  I'm  only  a  teacher,  not 
Sherlock  Holmes."    Humorous  or  other  stock  lines  need  to  be  treated  with  care, 
however,  because  as  many  teachers  noted,  immature  students  need  praise  and 
reassurance  of  their  capabilities,  not  shaming  or  nagging  for  being  babyish. 

Concerning  the  vignettes,  the  most  noteworthy  responses  unfortunately 
tended  to  be  negative  ones.     Many  teachers  not  only  didn't  show  much  concern 
for  the  needs  of  immature  students  but  seemed  notably  uninterested  in  their 
problems,  or  in  the  case  of  Betty,  eager  to  avoid  any  responsibility  on  the 
grounds  that  the  problem  happened  out  on  the  playground  rather  than  in  their 
classroom.     Some  of  these  teachers  flatly  stated  that  tattling  or  whining 
irritated  them  and  they  wouldn't  tolerate  even  a  little  of  it.     A  few  said  that 
they  discouraged  tattling  by  threatening  draconian  punishments,  such  as  making 
tattlers  wear  a  special  tattletale  hat  or  bull's  tail  or  making  them  stand  at 
the  blackboard  with  their  nose  in  a  chalked  circle  and  their  hands  behind  their 
back. 

The  best  responses  to  Betty  included  socialization  attempts  designed  to 
help  her  become  less  sensitive  to  the  behaviors  she  observes,  to  distinguish 
better  between  when  and  when  not  to  tattle,  and  to  understand  how  her  peers 
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view  tattling.     The  best  responses  to  Greg  included  instruction  in  better  ways 
to  keep  track  of  his  belongings. 

One  teacher  kept  a  box  of  hats,  mittens,  scarfs,  etC;  that  she  would 
lend  to  students  until  they  found  what  they  had  lost.     Several  teachers  in  the 
early  grades  talked  about  having  Greg  or  his  parents  label  his  clothes,  attach 
his  mittens  to  his  coat,  and  so  on.    A  few  teachers  in  the  upper  grades  would 
mention  the  possibility  of  taking  such  actions  as  a  threat  to  Greg  ("If  you 
don't  stop  losing  your  hat,  we're  going  to  have  to  tie  it  to  your  coat  like 
they  do  with  little  kids."). 

Finally,  one  teacher  reported  that  when  she  had  a  problem  with  students 
losing  things,  she  would  read  them  the  story  One  Mitten  Louis,  about  a  boy  who 
was  always  losing  his  mittens.     This  teacher  also  had  strung  up  a  clothesline 
in  a  corner  of  the  room  for  her  students  to  use  to  hang  any  lost  items  that 
they  found,  so  that  they  would  be  easily  visible.     She  .said  that  she  never  had 
to  go  and  find  things  for  her  students  because  of  this. 

Discussion 

Immaturity  problems  embody  key  issues  involved  in  choosing  your  role  as 
a  teacher  (see  Chapter  1).     In  the  early  grades,  immature  students  r.3ed  not 
only  the  usual  instruction  and  support  but  often  a  great  deal  of  nurturance  and 
physical  assistance,  as  well  as  tolerance  and  patience  with  their  whining, 
crying,  or  displays  of  helplessness.     In  the  later  grades,  they  need  not  only 
the  usual  instruction  and  support  but  also  sympathetic  assistance  in  learning 
to  handle  frustrations  and  problems  more  competently,  help  in  developing  better 
peer  relationships,  and  often  protection  from  malicious  teasing,  scapegoating, 
or  other  victimization  by  classmates.     It  may  be  true  that  these  children 
"should  act  their  age"  or  that  their  behavior  is  exasperating,  but  it  is 
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certainly  true  that  they  need  their  teachers  to  reach  out  and  help  them,  not 
distance  themselves  from  them  with  disparaging  criticism.     If  you  believe  that 
you  are  not  capable  of  providing  these  students  with  what  they  need,  you 
probably  should  avoid  the  elementary  grades  or  else  undertake  resocialization 
of  your  own  attitudes  and  beliefs,  to  enable  you  to  become  more  understanding 
of  these  students  and  emotionally  prepared  to  help  them. 

Assuming  productive  attitudes  toward  these  students  and  definitions  of 
their  problems  and  needs,  the  key  to  successful  treatment  of  them  is  probably 
gradual  improvement  through  successive  approximations.     They  are  unlikely  to  be 
prepared  to  handle  a  drastic  shift  from  adult  dependency  to  mostly  independent 
functioning,  even  if  they  already  possess  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to 
cope  successfully  on  their  own.     They  will  need  the  security  of  knowing  that 
you  value  and  support  them  and  remain  available  as  a  helper  and  resource  person 
when  they  need  you. 

Along  with  this  basic  emotional  support,  they  may  need  a  great  deal  of 
assistance  provided  through  environmental  engineering,  situational  cues  and 
reminders,  socialization  and  insight  development,  and  instruction  in  self- 
management  and  problem- solving  skills. 

You  may  find  it  helpful  to  think  of  immaturity  problems  as  problems  of 
behavioral  deficit  rather  than  behavior  excess.    That  is,  instead  of  thinking 
of  these  students  as  deliberately  engaging  in  inappropriate  behavior,  learn  to 
think  of  them  as  children  who  have  not  yet  learned  all  they  need  to  know  about 
behavioral  expectations  for  students  of  their  age  and  grade  level  or  about  the 
self -management  and  problem- solving  strategies  needed  to  fulfill  these 
expectations.     Defining  immaturity  problems  in  this  manner  will  help  you 
respond  to  them  effectively,  initially  by  analyzing  the  problem  to  determine 
what  forms  of  support,  socialization,  or  instructional  help  the  studenc  might 
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need,  then  following  through  by  providing  them.     This  approach  will  also  help 
you  to  be  patient  and  supportive  with  these  students,  because  it  will  suggest 
goals  and  plans  to  follow  in  working  with  them  and  thus  help  you  avoid 
unproductive  (nagging,  expressing  frustration)  or  counterproductive 
(belittling,  rejecting)  responses. 

Finally,  keep  in  mind  that  immature  students  often  fail  to  fulfill  not 
only  the  student  role  responsibilities  expected  by  their  teachers,  but  also  the 
social  maturity  expectations  of  peers.    As  a  result,  they  are  often  lonely  or 
socially  rejected  children  who  would  like  to  make  friends  and  be  more  accepted 
in  the  peer  group  but  whose  efforts  in  these  directions  are  ineffectual  or 
counterproductive.     Consequently,  along  with  assistance  in  meeting  their 
student  role  responsibilities  more  capably,  immature  students  may  need  your 
help  in  developing  better  social  relationships.     In  this  regard,  they  may  need 
SOI  3  of  the  forms  of  assistance  emphasized  in  the  next  two  -;hapters. 
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Table  l?,];.     Tmmature  Interview:    Number  of  Teachers 


Coded  for  Each  Category  and  Directions  of 
Significant  Relationships  with  Effectiveness  Ratings 


N  Coding  Category  

A.  General  Problem- Solving  Strategies 

19  Control/suppress  undesirable  behavior  (as  sole  approach) 

11  Shape  desirable  behavior 

49  Eliminate  problem:  instruction/training/modeling/help 

8  Help  student  cope  with  problem  (but  not  eliminate  it) 

12  Identify  and  treat  external  causes 

0  Insight  (help  student  to  recognize  and  understand  the  problem  behavior) 

9  Appeal/persuade/change  attitudes 

29  Encourage/reassure/build  self -concept/provide  supportive  environment 

B.  Specific  Problem- Solving  Strategies 
22  Extinguish/ignore 

8  Minimal  intervention/redirect 

13  Support  through  physical  proximity/voice  control 

9  Criticize 

14  Threaten/punish 

43+  Proscribing:     limits,  rules,  expectations 

12  Appeal/persuade 

42  Prescribing/telling/instructing/eliciting  guidelines  for  appropriate 
behavior 

8-        Direct  modeling 

26  Praise 

9  Reward 
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_N         Coding  Category 


22+  Encourage/express  positive  expectations 

7  Comfort/reassurance 

7  Eliminate  source  of  problem 

22  Build  self-concept 

10  Change  task 

10  Change  social  environment 

9  Group  work 

15  Involve  peers  for  support 

25  Involve  parents  for  support  or  problem  solving 


8 


Involve  school -based  authority  figures  or  professionals  for  support  or 
problem  solving 


38 
26 
14 


18       .  Academic  help 

S-!  Immediate  Responses  to  Incidents  of  Immature  Behavior 

33         Provide  extra  attention/support 

Confront  student  about  behavior,  demand  change 
Help  with  questions  or  suggestions  (regarding  lost  belongings) 
Assign  or  request  peers  to  help  search  for  lost  belongings 
12+        Personally  help  search  for  the  belongings 

13  Minimize  reaction  to  student's  emotionality  (deal  with  finding  the  lost 
article  but  not  with  the  student's  crying,  explain  why  the  schedule  has 
been  changed  but  do  not  address  the  student's  panic  over  the  change,  etc.) 

7         Redirect  attention  (e.g.,  send  tearful  student  to  wash  face)  or  delay 

response  (e.g.,  tell  student  to  come  back  in  five  minutes  if  there  is  still 
a  problem)  as  a  way  to  avoid  dwelling  on  the  problem  or  reinfarcing  it  with 
attention 

 Long-Term  Prevention/Follow-Up  Strategies 

33-        None  jentloned 

24         Engage  the  student  in  leadership  or  helper  roles  believed  to  foster 
responsibility 
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Coding  Category 


Minimize  problem  situations  for  immature  students  by  increasing  the 
structure  built  into  classroom  routines  and  procedures  or  by  warning  these 
students  of  upcoming  changes 

Call  attention  to  student's  capabilities  (point  out  student's  progress  or 
success  to  encourage  moves  toward  independence- -you  can  tie  your  own  shoe 
laces  now,  you  remembered  to  bring  back  your  folder,  etc.) 

9  Segmented  tasks/  subdivided  goals  (to  reduce  dependent  behavior,  reduce  the 
number  of  goals  or  task  segments  that  the  student  needs  to  keep  aware  of  at 
any. given  time) 

E.     Content  of  Teacher's  Socialization  Message 

44         No  socialization  mentioned 

Make  immature  students  more  aware  of  their  behavior 


28 
15 


Tell  them  that  they  will  have  to  take  the  consequences  for  failure  to 
fulfill  their  responsibilities  (get  a  zero  grade  if  they  forget  to  bring 
their  folder,  lose  their  coat  if  they  forget  to  hang  it  up) 


F.  Focus  of  Parent-Teacher  Conference 

11  Communicate  problem/discuss  solutions 

12  Require  student  to  undertake  more  responsibility  at  home 
7+       Discourage  dependence/reinforce  independence 

9         Recommend  removing  student  from  school 

G.  Suggested  Reasons  for  Immature  Behavior 
22         No  reasons  mentioned 

Student  is  younger  than  the  rest  of  the  class 


16 
39+ 

9 
12 
15 
21 


Student  has  not  been  well  socialized,  has  not  had  relevant  experiences,  or 
is  not  aware  of  the  inappropriateness  of  immature  behavior. 

Student  suffers  from  chronic  or  temporary  (tired,  sick)  physical  problems 

Student  is  the  youngest  or  oldest  in  the  family 

Student  has  a  poor  self-concept 

Student  wants  attention  and  has  had  his  or  her  immature  behavior  reinforced 
in  the  past 
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Coding  Category 


H.     Strategies  Rejected  as  Ineffective 
45         None  mentioned 

Scold,  punish,  threaten,  demand,  push 

Being  too  sympathetic  or  providing  student  with  too  nfuch  attention  or  help 
Confronting  student  in  ways  that  cause  humiliation  or  loss  of  face 
Ignoring  or  failing  to  respond  to  the  problem 
H.  Miscellaneous 

79         Teacher  mentions  long-term  prevention  or  solution  strategies 

32+       Teacher  mentions  different  strategies  for  different  subtypes  of  the  problem 

43         Teacher  would  get  more  information  by  observing  or  interviewing  the 

student,  talking  to  the  parents  or  past  teachers,  or  seeking  professional 
assessment 


18 
18 
12 
7 
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PART  V 

PROBLEMS  IN  STUDENTS'  SOCIAL  RELATIONSHIPS 
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Part  V  contains  two  chapters  on  students  whose  problems  lie  primarily  in 
their  social  interactions  with  peers.     Chapter  14  focuses  on  students  who  are 
rejected  by  their  peers:     They  desire  and  seek  friendships  but  are  not 
accepted,  either  because  they  display  negative  personal  qualities  or  simply 
because  they  are  new  to  the  school  or  different  in  some  way  that  shouldn't  make 
a  difference  but  does.     In  extreme  cases,  these  students  may  become  objects  of 
malicious  teasing  or  bullying  by  classmates. 

Chapter  15  focuses  on  students  who  are  shy  or  withdrawn- -students  who  are 
not  actively  rejected  by  their  peers  but  are  socially  isolated  because  they 
seldom  initiate  social  interactions  or  respond  effectively  to  the  overtures  of 
peers.     These  are  not  well  adjusted  students  who  simply  prefer  to  operate 
independently  most  of  the  time;  they  are  extremely  shy  or  withdrawn  students 
whose  social  unresponsiveness  worries  their  teachers. 
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Children's  experiences  with  their  peers  provide  them  with  opportunities 
to  learn  how  to  interact  with  others,  control  their  social  behavior,  develop 
age-relevant  skills  and  interests,  and  share  problems  and  feelings  (Berndt  & 
Ladd,  1989;  Hartup,  1989).     Children  who  are  popular  with  or  at  least  well 
accepted  by  their  peers  tend  to  derive  these  and  other  benefits  from  their 
social  relationships.     However,  many  children  are  not  so  well  accepted.  Some 
are  social  isolates  who  are  mostly  ignored;  others  are  actively  disliked  and 
socially  rejected.    A  great  deal  has  been  learned  about  students  who  develop 
these  contrasting  peer  relationships  (Asher  &  Coie,  1990;  Berndt  &  Ladd,  1989; 
Juvonen  &  Weiner,  1993;  Kennedy,  1990;  McCallum  &  Bracken,  1993;  Newcomb, 
Bukowski,  &  Pattee,  1993;  Parker  &  Asher,  1987;  Wentzel  &  Erdley,  1993). 

Children  who  become  popular  with  their  peers  are  often  physically 
attractive  and  possess  special  skills  or  talents,  especially  athletic  ability 
in  boys  and  social  skills  in  girls.     However,  as  the  children  develop  into 
adolescents,  peer  acceptance  becomes  more  closely  associated  with  personal 
characteristics  that  make  them  liked  as  individuals  and  valued  as  group 
members.     Popular  students  tend  to  be  cheerful  and  optimistic,  open  and 
empathetic  toward  others,  and  at  ease  in  social  situations.     As  children,  they 
know  how  to  enter  ongoing  games,  how  to  share,  how  to  be  an  enjoyable  play 
partner,  and  how  to  inhibit  aggressive  and  insulting  behaviors.     As  adolescents 
they  make  others  feel  accepted  and  involved,  are  able  to  self -disclose  when 
appropriate,  are  emotionally  supportive  of  peers,  and  engage  in  dialogue 
assertively  but  tactfully. 

Unpopular  students  tend  to  lack  these  positive  qualities  and  also  to 
possess  certain  negative  qualities  that  impair  their  peer  relationships. 
Socially  isolated  students  who  are  generally  neglected  by  their  peers  tend  to 
be  ill  at  ease  and  lacking  in  self-confidence  in  social  situations.  Unable 
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to  assert  themselves  effectively,  they  may  react  to  conflict  with  timidity, 
nervousness,  or  withdrawal.     To  the  extent  that  they  also  say  embarrassing 
things,  they  may  be  teased  or  picked  on  instead  of  merely  ignored.     To  the 
extent  that  neglected  students  tend  to  be  shy  or  withdrawn,  they  will  need 
treatment  with  the  strategies  described  in  Chapter  15  along  with  those 
described  in  this  chapter. 

Students  who  are  actively  rejected  tend  to  be  angry,  argumentative,  and 
prone  to  start  fights  as  children,  and  to  be  self -centered ,   inconsiderate,  and 
tactless  as  adolescents.     They  usually  have  distrustful  or  even  paranoid  social 
expectations,  so  that  they  may  interpret  accidents  as  deliberate  provocations 
and  become  unreasonably  angry  and  aggressive  toward  peers.     Consequently,  peers 
understandably  dislike  and  avoid  them.     To  the  extent  that  socially  rejected 
students  present  this  hostile,  aggressive  pattern,  they  will  need  treatment 
using  the  strategies  described  in  Chapter  8  in  addition  to  those  described  in 
this  chapter. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  children  who  are  actively  rejected  by  their  peers 
usually  are  not  rejected  simply  because  they  are  aggressive.     Some  popular 
children  and  most  "controversial"  children  (those  who  are  liked  in  some 
respects  but  not  others,  or  liked  by  some  peers  but  disliked  by  others)  behave 
aggressively  at  least  occasionally,  but  these  children  possess  positive  social 
qualities  to  balance  their  aggressive  behavior.    Rejected  students  not  only 
behave  aggressively  but  lack  the  social  cognitions  and  skills  needed  to 
interact  successfully  with  peers,  or  if  they  possess  them,  do  not  use  them 
frequently.     Thus,  they  show  behavioral  deficits  along  with  their  behavioral 
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Similarly,  neglected  children  are  not  socially  isolated  merely  because 
they  are  shy  (if  indeed  they  are  shy).     In  addition  to  low  rates  of  social 
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initiation  and  participation,  they  often  show  deficits  in  their  knowledge  and 
skills  for  responding  to  peers'  initiations  in  ways  that  lead  to  sustained  and 
productive  interactions.     Some  of  them  also  reveal  a  form  of  learned 
helplessness  in  social  situations,  tending  to  interpret  unsuccessful  socifil 
interactions  as  personal  rejections,  to  attribute  these  rejections  to  their  own 
personal  incompetence,  and  thus  to  withdraw  rather  than  persist  in  pursuing  the 
interaction  or  relationship  (Goetz  &  Dweck,  1980). 

Suggested  Strategies  for  Improving  the  Social  Adjustments  of  Rejected  Students 

Various  sources  recommend  similar  strategies  for  teachers  to  use  for 
promoting  prosocial  attitudes  and  behavior  among  their  students  generally  and 
for  improving  the  social  adjustments  of  neglected  and  rejected  students  (Erwin, 
1993;  Karlin  &  Berger,  1972;  Mclntyre,  1989;  Mergendoller  &  Marchman,  1987; 
Nowicki  6c  Duke,  1992;  Siegel,  Siegel,  &  Siegel,  1978).     In  the  process  of 
helping  class  members  get  to  know  one  another  as  individuals  and  begin  to 
function  as  a  learning  community,  you  can  provide  all  students  with 
opportunities  to  present  themselves  in  a  positive  light  and  to  display  their 
unique  talents  and  interests.    You  also  can  incorporate  cooperative  learning 
methods  that  bring  peers  together  in  pairs  or  small  groups.     Peers  who 
collaborate  in  pursuit  of  common  goals  tend  to  get  to  know  and  value  one 
another,  so  that  well-  structured,  cooperative  learning  experiences  can  lead  to 
the  development  of  friendships.     Socially  awkward  students  might  be  paired  or 
grouped  with  friendly  and  socially  skillful  students  who  can  provide  modeling 
as  well  as  opportunities  to  develop  friendships.     You  may  need  to  help  students 
learn  to  function  productively  in  pairs  or  small  groups,  however;  otherwise, 
the  experience  might  lead  to  hostility  or  continued  victimization. 
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You  can  help  social  isolates  by  arming  them  with  better  social 
understandings  and  skills.    Although  these  students  are  usually  painfully  aware 
of  their  unpopularity,  they  are  not  always  clear  about  the  reasons  for  it. 
Consequently,  they  may  benefit  from  sympathetically  delivered  feedback  about 
the  things  they  do  that  make  their  peers  uncomfortable.     Better  yet,  you  can 
help  these  students  to  develop  social  skills  such  as  introducing  themselves  to 
others,  initiating  conversations,  listening  and  responding  appropriately  to 
what  peers  have  to  say,  and  joining  ongoing  group  activities  (Asher  &  Coie, 
1990;  Bierman  &  Furman,  1984;  L'Abate  &  Milan,  1985;  Ladd  &  Mize,  1983). 

For  example,  Oden  (1982)  developed  coaching  procedures  to  help  students 
learn  to  apply  four  principles  of  positive  social  interaction  (participation, 
communication,  cooperation,  and  supportiveness)  to  concrete  social  situations. 
The  students  might  be  asked,  for  example,  how  they  would  respond  to  a  classmate 
who  wanted  to  play  with  the  same  toy  that  they  were  playing  with. 

Oden's  procedure  involves  leading  students  through  five  steps  in  applying 
conflict  resolution  and  friendship  skills  to  naturally  occurring  conflicts. 
First,  ask  the  student  to  describe  the  problem  or  event  that  provoked  conflict. 
Encourage  the  student  to  describe  his  or  her  feelings,  actions  related  to  the 
problem,  and  perspective  on  the  dispute.     Second,  ask  the  student  to  take  the 
perspective  of  the  other  party  to  the  conflict  and  tell  how  that  person  feels. 
Third,  keeping  both  perspectives  in  mind,  ask  the  student  to  suggest  the 
strategy  for  solving  the  problem.     Fourth,  ask  the  student  to  consider  the 
impact  of  this  suggested  solution  on  both  this  student  and  the  other  party. 
Finally,  if  the  projected  outcomes  appear  equitable  and  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned,  the  solution  would  be  accepted.     If  not,  however,  the  student  is 
asked  to  suggest  an  alternative  solution  and  go  through  the  evaluation  process 
again. 


Students  who  are  actively  rejected  by  their' peers  may  be  difficult  to 
work  with  if  they  are  hostile  or  aggressive.     If  so,  you  will  need  to  make  it 
clear  to  these  students  that  aggressive  behavior  is  not  acceptable  and  will  not 
be  tolerated  (see  Chapter  8).     Beyond  this,  you  may  be  able  to  help  aggressive 
students  by  listening  to  them  sympathetically,  trying  to  resocialize  their 
beliefs  and  attitudes  through  modeling  and  persuasion,  and  teaching  them  more 
effective  ways  of  interacting  with  peers  and  solving  conflicts.     These  students 
may  benefit  from  being  made  more  aware  of  their  own  behavior,  how  it  is 
perceived  by  peers,  and  the  effects  that  it  has  on  them  (Patterson,  Kupersmidt, 
&  Griesler,  1990).     Finally,  these  students  will  need  counseling  or  instruction 
in  more  effective  ways  of  handling  frustration,  controlling  their  tempers, 
solving  conflicts  through  communication  and  negotiation  rather  than  aggression, 
and  expressing  anger  verbally  rather  than  physically. 

To  help  rejected  and  isolated  students,  you  may  need  to  work  with  the 
peer  group  as  well  as  with  the  students  themselves  (Asher  &  Coie,  1990;. 
Private  conferences  with  peers  might  lead  to  better  treatment  of  these 
students,  especially  those  who  are  being  neglected  or  victimized  rather  than 
rejected  because  of  their  own  antisocial  behavior. 

In  some  cases,  it  may  be  helpful  to  engage  the  entire  class  in  a 
discussion  of  the  problem  (Mergendoller  &  Marchman,  1987).     This  might  be  done 
without  specific  reference  to  a  particular  child  or  incident,  by  engaging 
students  in  discussion  of  copies  such  as  what  it  must  be  like  to  be  a  newcomer 
to  the  classroom,  to  be  excluded  from  groups  or  activities,  or  to  be  a  victim 
of  ridicule  or  malicious  teasing.     If  it  is  not  feasible  to  mask  the  identities 
of  the  students  involved,  or  if  it  appears  that  little  will  be  accomplished 
unless  these  students  can  be  drawn  into  direct  communication  with  one  another, 
you  might  want  to  pose  the  problem  for  public    iiscussion  much  more  directly, 
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although  in  a  way  likely  to  lead  to  problem  solving  rather  than  angry 
exchanges.     For  detailed  suggestions  and  case  study  examples  of  how  to  do  this, 
see  Allan  (1981) . 

Karlin  and  Berger  (1972)  considered  the  option  of  having  a  talk  with  the 
rest  of  the  class  at  a  time  when  the  rejected  student  is  absent.  They 
suggested  describing  the  rejected  child  as  lonely  and  in  need  of  friendship, 
and  in  the  process  of  appealing  to  the  rest  of  the  class  to  supply  that 
friendship,  describing  these  classmates  as  kind  and  compassionate  individuals 
who  will  be  eager  to  help.     As  an  alternative  to  appealing  publicly  to  the 
class  as  a  whole,  they  suggested  privately  enlisting  the  help  of  one  or  more 
classmates  who  would  be  willing  to  extend  friendship  to  rejected  students  by 
inviting  them  to  participate  in  activities  with  them. 

Responses  to  the  General  Strategy  Interview 
Peer  rejected  students  were  described  to  the  teachers  as  follows: 
These  children  seek  peer  interaction  but  are  rejected,   ignored,  or 
excluded.  They 

1.  are  forced  to  work  and  play  alone 

2.  lack  social  skills 

3.  are  often  picked  on  or  ceased 

Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  this  description. 

A  More  Effective  Teacher 

I  see  these  children,  as  it  says,  not  being  able  to  relate  well  to 
other  children.     Possibly  they  have  tried  in  the  past  and  have  been 
rejected.     Now  this  says  that  they  seek  peer  interaction  and  I 
think  some  of  them  really  do  continue  to,  but  others  don't  after  a 
while  because  they  have  been  rejected.     I  find  that  this  is  a 
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really  pathetic  child  and  one  that  I  try  very  hard  to  have  good 
things  happen  for.     Sometimes  they're  a  very  dirty  child  or 
sometimes  they  smell.     Sometimes  they  might  not  have  nice  things. 
There  are  various  reasons  why.     Maybe  they  can't  play  games  as  well 
or  they're  very  clxjmsy,  but  I  see  all  kinds  of  different  reasons 
where  an  individual  might  fall  into  this  classification.  Sometimes 
it's  interesting  to  see  how  children  feel  about  their  peers  by 
doing  a  sociometric  study.     I  often  do  this  to  just  see  if  the 
child  is  being  rejected.     I'd  like  to  find  out  if  it  is  a  total 
group  rejection  or  if  I  can  spot  one  child  that  might  be  able  to 
work  with  this  child  in  some  capacity.     You  could  ask  a  number  of 
things  on  the  sociogram.    You  might  say,  if  you  chose  a  child  you 
would  sit  beside,  for  instance,  what  would  be  your  three  choices. 
Or  if  you  would  choose  a  child  to  work  with  in  math,  or  to  be  your 
team  captain,  what  child  would  it  be.     Hopefully  this  child  might 
show  up  as  chosen  in  some  area  by  someone  else,  and  if  there  was 
another  child  that  did  accept  this  particular  child  in  some  way,  I 
would  try  to  get  them  together.     It  might  be  in  an  art  activity  or 
it  might  be  on  the  same  team,  select  them  to  be  on  the  same  team 
for  a  game,  but  somehow  get  them  the  fir.st  step  with  someone  who  is 
accepting  of  them.     I  think  you  need  a  lot  of  background  work  with 
the  total  class  for  this.     The  Hundred  Dresses  by  Eleanor  Estes  is 
especially  good  for  this  one  because  it  is  about  a  child  who  was 
rejected  by  a  whole  class,  and  by  three  girls  in  particular  who 
were  not  nice  to  her  at  all,  and  yet  she  was  quite  an  artist  and 
when  they  found  out  her  talent,  they  wished  they  had  been  nicer  to 
her.     But  I  think  if  you  can  try  to  find  somewhere  where  this  child 


does  excel  and  in  some  way  point  that  out  to  the  group,  whether 
it's  a  picture  you  might  put  up  as  a  special  picture  of  the  week, 
or  if  they  have  a  special  hobby  or  something  that  they  can  bring 
from  home  and  share  with  the  class,  just  to  get  other  children 
interested  in  them.     I've  often  used  the  humanities  series  or  some 
of  these  "Inside /Outside"  films  that  might  point  out  how  you  react 
to  the  other  children  or  how  other  children  feel  when  they  are 
rejected.    We  talked  about  friends  today,  we  were  just  doing  a 
little  thing  where  they  answer  how  are  you  a  friend,  what  do  you 
like  about  other  people,  what  can  you  do  with  a  friend.     I  think  if 
you  do  these  kinds  of  things  with  the  class  it  helps  them  to  see 
these  children  that  are  rejected  and  there  will  be  some  children 
that  might  begin  becoming  their  friends.     I  think  you  as  the 
teacher  have  to  show  them  acceptance.     Sometimes  they're  also 
rejected  by  teachers  and  this  is  a  very  sad  thing.     I  think  it's 
very  necessary,  first  of  all,  for  a  teacher  to  accept  this  child  no 
matter  what  they  are.    And  then  very  often,  if  you  find  the  reason 
why  they're  rejected,  if  they're  a  dirty  child  for  instance,  then 
talk  with  the  school  nurse.     If  you  feel  comfortable  talking  to  the 
children  themselves  or  with  their  parents  and  saying  there  are  some 
problems  and  maybe  if  the  child  would  take  a  bath  or  see  that 
they're  careful  about  their  cleanliness,  that  this  might  help. 
I've  had  children  that  are  rejected  because  of  smell  and  I've  gone 
to  the  school  nurse  for  help  or  the  community  helper  who  sometimes 
works  closer  with  the  families,  and  feels  comfortable  talking  with 
the  family.     I  think  at  this  age,  which  is  fourth  graders,  very 
often  you  can  talk  with  the  child  because  lots  of  times  they  are 
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responsible,  there  isn't  anybody  that  really  is  looking  after  them. 
So  I  try  to  find  the  reason,  and  if  there's  some  way  that  I  could 
eliminate  that  reason,  first  of  all,  that  would  be  a  help.  Here 
again,  you  might  give  them  a  special  assignment  like  be  helper  for 
the  week,  where  they  would  be  mixing  in  more  with  the  children. 
They  would  be  passing  out  papers,  they  would  be  running  errands  and 
working  closely  with  the  teacher.    They  would  be  able  to  choose 
children  to  help  them  with  a  particular  task.-    Very  often  other 
children  are  eager  to  do  that  and  even  if  the  child  is  rejected 
they  would  still  volunteer  to  help  that  child  do  a  particular 
thing.     [Have  you  felt  that  these  strategies  have  been  fairly 
successful  in  the  short  run,  long  run?    Some  of  those  sound  like 
they  are  short  run.]     I  think  they're  short-run  if  they  work. 
Having  them  work  with  another  child  who  accepts  them  would  be  a 
short-run  as  long  as  that  would  continue.    That  friendship  and 
other  friendships  would  build,  but  usually  I've  found  with  this 
type  of  child  that  it  really  takes  quite  a  long  time  for  them  to 
become  completely  accepted.     I've  found  very  few  instances  where  a 
child  will  be  totally  rejected.    Usually  you  can  find  at  least  a 
small  group  that  will  accept  that  child  and  I  think  the  thing  is  to 
really  get  them  to  understand  how  it  feels  to  be  rejected.  You 
might  even  do  this  type  of  lesson  when  the  child  is  absent  or  if 
you  sent  the  child  possibly  to  help  in  another  room  for  that  time, 
so  that  they  don't  see  themselves  as  that  child.     Another  thing  too 
is  getting  these  children  involved  in  after-school  activities. 
Then  they  become  with  a  group,  like  if  it's  Girl  Scouts  or  Boy 
Scouts,  where  the  whole  idea  is  working  together. 
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A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

This  is  what  I  call  the  isolate  in  the  class.    You  cannot  force 
other  children  to  accept  him.    You  give  him  a  task  such  as  passing 
out  papers  and  they'll  go  "Yechhhhh  .   .   .he's  touching  my  paper." 
So,  I  tell  them,  "OK,  you  don't  want  your  paper?    Every  paper  you 
refuse,  he  is  to  throw  in  the  waste  basket."    Or  you  have  him  pass 
out  books.     Because  there  is  one  child  and  I  am  pushing  it  now 
•   •   •  I've  got  him  under  control  and  now  I  have  to  get  the  class 
under  control  in  their  actions  toward  him.    They  never  will  accept 
him  completely  but  if  he  hands  them  a  textbook  and  they  throw  it  on 
the  floor,  it  stays  on  the  floor.    He  is  not  allowed  to  pick  it  up 
and  they  don't  get  another  one  until  they  pick  it  up.     They  don't 
do  the  lesson  and  they  get  a  failing  grade.    As  I  say,  this  child 
is  picked  on,  is  teased  and  usually  these  are  the  Charlie  Browns  in 
the  classroom  too.    They  bring  it  on  themselves  quite  a  bit.  There 
is  not  much  you  can  do  as  a  teacher.    You  can  try  to  bolster  the 
child's  own  self-image  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  class  to 
accept  them.     He  has  to  make  them  accept  himself.     And,  sometimes 
it  is  a  real  job.    And  a  small  child  is  really  not  up  to  this  type 
of  thing. 

Summary  data  for  the  peer  rejected  Interview  are  shown  in  Table  14.1 


[Insert  Table  14.1  about  here] 


General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses 

A  majority  (5!)  of  the  teachers  mentioned  the  general  problem- solving 
approach  of  attempting  to  identify  and  treat  external  causes  for  the  student's 
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rejection.     Other  general  approaches  included  providing  instruction,  training, 
modeling,  or  help  in  learning  how  to  solve  the  problem  (22),  attempts  to 
encourage,  reassure,  build  self -concept ,  or  provide  a  supportive  environment 
(16),  attempts  to  control  or  suppress  undesirable  behavior  (13),  and  attempts 
to  develop  the  rejected  student's  insight  (10). 

The  most  popularly  mentioned  specific  problem-solving  strategies  were 
changing  the  rejected  student's  social  environment  (59)  and  group  work  focused 
either  on  increasing  acceptance  of  this  particular  student  or  increasing  the 
general  level  of  peer  acceptance  and  prosocial  behavior  in  the  classroom  (57). 
Other  strategies  mentioned  by  more  than  five  teachers  included  attempting  to 
eliminate  a  perceived  source  of  the  problem  (34),  enlisting  peers  to  provide 
support  (30),  instructing  the  student  in  better  ways  of  interacting  with  peers 
or  coping  with  peer  rejection  (29),  indirect  modeling  of  acceptance  of  the 
rejected  student  (23),  involving  the  parents  for  support  or  problem  solving 
(20),  involves  school-based  authority  figures  or  professionals  for  support  or 
problem  solving  (20),  attempting  to  build  the  student's  self-concept  (18), 
counseling  or  attempts  to  produce  insight  (16),  attempts  to  minimize  stress  or 
embarrassment  (10),  and  proscribing  against  undesirable  behavior  (10). 

The  unique  coding  system  for  this  inteirview  included  categories  for 
strategies  directed  to  the  rejected  student  and  for  strategies  directed  to  the 
class  as  a  whole.     Strategies  directed  to  the  rejected  student  included 
befriending  the  student  (38),  holding  a  conference  with  the  student  to  address 
the  general  topic  of  peer  adjustment  and  perhaps  give  advice  or  initiate  change 
strategies  (31),  appealing  to  the  student's  sense  of  self-interest  by  pointing 
out  the  undesired  natural  consequences  of  behaviors  that  lead  to  peer  rejection 
(29),  involving  the  rejected  student  in  special  classroom  roles  or  activities 
designed  to  increase  peer  contact  and  hopefully  peer  acceptance  (28),  holding 
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conference  with  the  rejected  student  following  a  specific  incident  of  rejection 
(24),  and  providing  or  arranging  for  the  rejected  student  to  receive  public 
recognition  for  accomplishments  (17). 

Strategies  directed  to  the  class  as  a  whole  included  enlisting  peers  to 
help  with  the  problem  (30),  holding  a  group  meeting  to  address  the  problem 
indirectly  by  noting  the  need  for  better  peer  acceptance  and  more  prosocial 
behavior  among  the  students,  but  not  mentioning  the  rejected  student 
specifically  (28),  placing  direct  pressure  on  particular  peers  to  initiate 
social  contacts  with  or  extend  friendship  to  the  rejected  student  (27),  holding 
a  meeting  to  pressure  the  class  to  be  more  accepting  toward  the  rejected 
student  (26),  requiring  peers  to  share  materials  or  work  interdependently  with 
the  rejected  student  (23),  placing  indirect  pressure  on  peers  to  interact  with 
the  rejected  student  "(18),  and  attempting  to  improve  the  rejected  student's 
peer  adjustment  through  social  engineering,  typically  by  seating  the  student 
among  friendly  classmates  (18). 

Most  of  the  teachers  mentioned  one  or  more  reasons  why  a  child  might  be 
rejected  by  peers.     The  most  frequently  mentioned  reasons  were  an  unattractive 
physical  appearance  (45)  and  immature  social  behavior  that  peers  might  find 
babyish  or  irritating  (39).     Other  suggested  reasons  for  rejection  included  the 
notions  that  the  rejected  student  was  a  bully  (21),  came  from  a  poor  home  (16), 
lacked  awareness  of  the  problem  or  of  strategies  for  doing  something  about  it 
(12),  v/as  shy  or  withdrawn  (12),  lacked  athletic  ability  or  physical  skills 
(10) ,  was  hampered  by  some  temporary  problem,  such  as  being  new  to  the  class 
(9),  or  was  a  slow  learner  (7). 

A  majority  (69)  of  the  teachers  included  long-term  prevention  or 
solution  strategies  in  their  responses,  and  30  mentioned  different  strategies 
for  different  subtypes  of  the  problem.     A  majority  (60)  of  the  teachers  would 
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get  more  information  about  the  problem,  by  interviewing  the  rejected  student 
(31),  observing  the  student  interacting  with  peers  (29),   interviewing  peers 
(16),  or  interviewing  family  members  (10). 

Concerning  strategies  that  they  viewed  as  ineffective  for  responding  to 
peer  rejection  problems,   22  teachers  mentioned  singling  out  the  rejected 
student  by  name  when  talking  about  peer  rejection  problems  to  the  class,  18 
mentioned  attempting  to  force  peers  to  interact  with  the  rejected  student,  12 
mentioned  ighoring  the  problem,  and  7  mentioned  lecturing,  demanding, 
threatening,  or  punishing.     In  general,   the  teachers  spoke  of  prescribing 
better  ways  of  coping  or  attempting  to  increase  insight  when  they  envisioned 
rejected  students  as  creating  problems  for  themselves  through  inappropriate 
social  behavior,  but  emphasized  encouraging  or  pressuring  peers  to  become  more 
accepting  when  they  envisioned  rejected  students  as  being  rejected  through  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

Relationships  Between  Interview  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

Most  teachers  expressed  the  same  basic  principles  for  responding  to 
rejected  students,  but  the  higher  rated  teachers  suggested  a  broader  range  of 
strategies  and  elaborated  them  in  more  detail.     All  of  the  significant 
relationships  between  coding  categories  and  effectiveness  ratings  were  for 
categories  coded  more  frequently  for  higher  rated  teachers;  no  strategy  was 
mentioned  more  often  by  lower  rated  teachers  than  by  higher  rated  teachers. 

Higher  rated  teachers  v;ere  more  likely  to  include  long-term  prevention 
or  solution  strategies  in  their  responses,  and  more  likely  to  mention  different 
strategies  for  different  subtypes  of  the  problem.     Higher  rated  teachers  were 
especially  more  likely  to  mention  attempts  to  build  the  self -concepts  of  and 
provide  a  supportive  environment  for  rejected  students.     These  teachers 
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mentioned  more  specific  strategies  of  all  kinds,  but  especially  more  supportive 
strategies,  particularly  self -concept  support,  indirect  modeling  of  acceptance 
of  rejected  students,  and  arranging  for  these  students  to  receive  public 
recognition  for  their  positive  accomplishments.     Higher  rated  teachers  were 
more  likely  to  mention  interviewing  peers  to  get  information  about  why  rejected 
students  were  being  rejected,  but  their  follow-up  problem-solving  suggestions 
mostly  featured  strategies  for  working  directly  with  rejected  students  rather 
than  for  working  with  the  class  as  a  whole.     To  the  extent  that  they  thought 
these  students  were  bringing  on  rejection  through  their  own  counterproductive 
behavior,  they  would  attempt  to  make  these  students  see  what  they  were  doing  or 
suggest  more  effective  ways  of  interacting  with  peers  in  the  future.     For  the 
most  part,  however,  their  interventions  would  emphasize  providing  these 
students  with  conspicuous  public  acceptance  and  various  forms  of  personal 
support . 

Higher  rated  teachers  generally  identified  more  reasons  why  students 
might  be  rejected  by  their  peers.     In  particular,  they  were  more  likely  to 
mention  an  unattractive  physical  appearance,  a  lack  of  athletic  ability  or 
physical  skills,  or  a  lack  of  awareness  of  their  own  behavior  and  its 
consequences  (i.e.,  its  effects  on  peers).     Finally,  higher  rated  teachers  were 
more  likely  to  be  represented  among  the  12  teachers  who  stated  that  ignoring 
the  problem  is  an  ineffective  response  to  peer  rejection. 

Responses  to  Vignette  4 
Vignette  4  reads  as  follows: 

Mark  is  not  well  accepted  by  his  classmates.     Today  he  has  been 
trying  to  get  some  of  the  other  boys  to  play  a  particular  game  with 
him.    After  much  pleading  the  boys  decide  to  play  the  game,  but 
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exclude  Mark.    Mark  argues,  saying  that  he  should  get  to  play 
because  it  was  his  idea  in  the  first  place,  but  the  boys  start 
without  him.     Finally,  Mark  gives  up  and  slinks  off,  rejected 
again. 

Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  Vignette  4. 

A  More  Effective  Teacher 

I  frequently  find  that  when  you  come  up  against  a  situation  where 
you  are  getting  really  negative  behavior,  one  child  is  being 
mistreated  and  left  out,  that  it  helps  to  explain  and  try  to  talk 
things  out.     Sometimes  we  underestimate  how  much  children  can 
understand  or  empathize  with  other  people.     Lots  of  times  they 
don't  really  stop  and  think  about  what  is  happening  to  that  other 
child  whom  they  exclude  or  leave  out.     I  know  that  when  a  child  is 
really  young,  the  world  revolves  just  around  him  and  it's  hard  for 
him  to  comprehend.     But,  by  the  time  they  are  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  they  can  start  to  see  where  other  people's  feelings  have  to  be 
taken  into  account,  that  the  universe  isn't  just  them  and  what  they 
need  and  what  they  want.     I  guess  I  would  go  over  to  Mark  and  say 
"Hey,  come  on  Mark,  let's  see  if  we  can  work  this  problem  out."  I 
would  call  the  other  boys  over  and  I  would  have  a  huddle  with  them 
and  say  "It  was  Mark's  idea  to  play  the  game  and  he  is  feeling 
really  bad  because  you  took  up  his  idea  of  playing  the  game  and  you 
left  him  out.    You  are  being  really  unfair."     I  guess  I  would  put 
it  on  the  line  and  say  that  they  were  really  being  unfair  to  him 
and  I  would  ask  how  they  would  feel  if  a  bunch  of  people  were 
playing  a  game  that  you  had  suggested  and  said  "Well,  I'm  sorry  but 


we  don't  want  you  in  the  game  and  you  can't  be  part  of  it."    Then  I 
would  say,  "Of  course  you  would  feel  bad.     I  have  had  that  sort  of 
thing  happen  and  I  feel  bad.    When  people  are  left  out,  there  is  no 
other  way  they  are  going  to  feel- -they  are  going  to  feel  unhappy 
and  rejected.     I  think  that  you  should  at  least  give  Mark  a 
chance."    I  guess  my  rationale  is  to  at  least  open  the  door.  Let 
him  get  one  foot  in  the  door  and  give  them  a  chance  to  see  that  he 
has  something  to  offer,  that  he  is  fun  to  play  with  and  that  he  is 
nice  to  be  around  and  that  they  have  probably  not  given  him  a  fair 
chance  to  prove  himself. 

A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

This  particular  problem  is  something  that  would  have  to  be  dealt 
with  over  a  period  of  time  because  you  don't  want  to  discourage 
Mark  and  make  him  finally  give  up  and  never  try  this  again.  I 
think  it  would  be  best  to  have  a  little  meeting  or  conference  with 
some  of  the  other  classmates  when  Mark  wasn't  around  and  try  to 
explain  to  the  boys  and  girls  the  importance  of  being  kind  and 
considerate  and  friendly  to  their  classmates  even  though  sometimes 
they  don't  like  them.     Don't  be  so  cruel,  because  it  can  really 
hurt  and  possibly  they  could  be  a  little  more  humane  in  their 
approach  toward  Mark. 

General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses  to  Vignette  4 

Fewer  than  half  (42)  of  the  teachers  attributed  Mark's  rejection  probL 

solely  to  factors  internal  to  Mark.    Almost  three- fourths  (72)  believed  that 

they  could  effect  significant  improvement  in  Mark's  situation,  but  only  57 
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expected  these  improvements  to  be  stable  and  only  54  expected  them  to 
generalize . 

Only  three  teachers  mentioned  rewards,  only  two  mentioned  punishments, 
and  none  mentioned  threatening/pressuring  behaviors  in  responding  to  this 
vignette.     However,  all  but  one  of  the  teachers  mentioned  supportive  behaviors, 
typically  involving  peers  to  provide  support  to  Mark  (74)  or  instructing  Mark 
in  more  productive  ways  of  interacting  with  peers  (53).     Other  supportive 
behaviors  mentioned  were  modeling  acceptance  of  Mark  (33),  defending  him 
against  ridicule  or  other  inappropriate  treatment  (17),  kid  gloves  treatment  at 
times  when  he  was  upset  (10),  and  providing  comfort  or  reassurance  when  he 
seemed  to  need  it  (6). 

A  heavy  majority  (82)  of  the  teachers  included  changing  Mark's  social 
environment  among  their  problem- solving  strategies.     Other  strategies  mentioned 
by  more  than  five  teachers  included  developing  his  insight  (32),  building  his 
self-concept  (25),  eliminating  a  perceived  source  of  the  problem  (19), 
prescribing  or  modeling  better  ways  of  interacting  with  peers  (15),  and 
intervening  to  release  tension  when  Mark  came  into  conflict  with  peers  (9). 
Among  teachers  who  would  seek  to  develop  Mark's  insight,  21  would  help  him  to 
recognize  his  own  behavior  or  its  consequences,  16  would  focus  on  the  causes  of 
peers'  behavior  (i.e.,  why  they  were  rejecting  him),  7  would  focus  on  Mark's 
feelings,  and  6  would  focus  on  peers'  feelings  (i.e.,  how  they  react  when  Mark 
treats  them  inappropriately) . 

A  majority  (67)  of  the  teachers  would  make  behavioral  change  demands, 
typically  on  classmates  rather  than  on  Mark.     Sixteen  of  these  teachers  would 
not  accompany  their  demands  with  rationales.    The  others  would  attempt  to 
induce  Mark's  empathy  with  classmates  or  classmates'  empathy  with  Mark  (36), 
provide  logical  analyses  linking  behaviors  to  their  consequences  (typically, 
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linking  Mark's  counterproductive  social  behavior  to  peer  rejection  (12),  cite 
rules  calling  for  peer  acceptance  and  prosocial  behavior  (10),  moralize  about 
treatment  of  peers  (8),  or  make  a  personal  appeal,  typically  in  the  process  of 
asking  one  or  more  classmates  to  befriend  Mark  (6). 

Responses  to  this  vignette  were  coded  for  mention  of  strategies  for 
involving  Mark  in  play  activity,  for  socializing  Mark,  or  for  socializing  the 
group  of  boys  who  excluded  him  from  the  game.     Concerning  involving  Mark  in  a 
play  activity,  43  teachers  would  try  to  get  Mark  into  the  original  game  with 
the  original  group  of  peers,  25  would  get  him  involved  in  a  new  game  or 
activity  with  a  different  person  or  group,  11  would  tell  him  to  find  something 
else  to  do,  tell  him  to  solve  the  problem  himself,  or  make  some  other  response 
indicating  refusal  to  intervene  with  the  group  that  has  excluded  him,  9  would 
arrange  for  Mark  to  play  the  original  game  but  not  with  the  original  group,  and 
7  would  ignore  the  problem,  leaving  Mark  either  to  remain  alone  sulking  or  to 
get  involved  in  a  new  activity  on  his  own  initiative. 

About  half  of  the  teachers  would  attempt  to  socialize  Mark  in  some  way. 
Of  these,  35  would  try  to  get  Mark  to  recognize  and  change  interpersonal 
behaviors  that  make  him  unpopular  with  peers,  or  to  understand  better  whut 
being  a  friend  involves.     In  addition  or  instead,  16  would  offer  Mark  specific 
instruction  about  how  to  handle  the  depicted  incident  more  effectively  (how  to 
play  the  game  if  he  doesn't  know  how    or  doesn't  play  it  right,  or  how  to 
initiate  the  game  more  successfully  with  this  particular  group  of  classmates). 

In  response  to  the  group  of  peers  who  froze  Mark  out  of  the  game,  25 
teachers  would  moralize  or  scold  the  group  for  their  behavior  or  cite  classroom 
rules  stating  that  everyone  who  wants  to  play  a  game  will  be  allowed  to  play, 
21  would  question  the  group  to  seek  their  reasons  for  rejecting  Mark  or  allow 
them  to  ventilate  their  complaints  against  him,  20  would  engage  in  Golden  Rule 
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or  empathy  reasoning  by  trying  to  get  the  group  to  sep  that  they  would  not  like 
to  be  treated  the  way  they  treated  Mark,  so  they  should  not  treat  him  that  way, 
19  would  cite  fairness  or  Mark's  claim  on  the  game  by  explaining  that  Mark  has 
a  right  to.  be  included  in  the  game  (this  time)  because  it  was  his  idea  in  the 
first  place,  and  12  would  appeal  to  the  group's  desire  to  do  good  deeds  or  be 
thought  well  of  by  explaining  to  them  that  they  could  help  Mark  by  including 
him  and  treating  him  with  friendliness  (implicitly,  these  teachers  would 
recognize  that  the  group  may  have  good  reasons  for  wanting  to  exclude  Mark,  but 
would  appeal  for  their  help  in  dealing  with  him) . 

About  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  mentioned  follow-up  prevention  or 
solution  strategies  directed  at  Mark.     Of  these,  38  would  talk  to  him  or  give 
him  any  necessary  practice  needed  to  help  him  understand  his  situation  with 
regard  to  peers,  learn  social  skills,  or  improve  his  personal  appearance  or 
habits,  19  would  make  it  a  point  to  initiate  social  activities  with  Mark 
frequently  (thus  acting  as  a  model  to  the  rest  of  the  students),  and  19  would 
enlist  help  from  peers  by  asking  them  to  initiate  social  activities  with  Mark 
frequently. 

In  addition,  41  teachers  mentioned  long-term  prevention  or  follow-up 
strategies  directed  at  the  class  as  a  whole.     Of  these,  21  would  lay  down  new 
rules  or  expectations  (or  review  old  ones)  about  accepting  one  another  and 
cooperating,  13  would  hold  a  problem- solving  meeting,  at  which  Mark  would  be 
present,  either  to  discuss  the  specific  problem  of  the  class's  rejection  of 
Mark  or  to  articulate  expectations  about  class  members  getting  along  well  with 
one  another,  and  11  would  conduct  a  problem-solving  meeting  but  schedule  it  at 
a  time  when  Mark  was  absent  or  sent  out  of  the  room  on  some  pretext. 

Concerning  possible  reasons  for  Mark's  rejection,  27  teachers  mentioned 
social  immaturity  (he  always  wants  to  be  first,  can't  take  turns  properly. 
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etc.).  24  suggested  that  Mark  has  an  unattractive  appearance  or  physical 
characteristics,  22  that  he  might  be  a  bully  or  a  hostile -aggressive  student 
who  gets  into  fights  and  arguments  frequently,   14  that  Mark  does  not  know  how 
to  play  the  game  or  lacks  the  skills  to  play  it  well,  and  8  that  Mark  is  new  to 
the  group  and  has  not  made  friends  yet. 

Relationships  Between  ViEnette  4  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

As  with  the  interview  responses,   the  responses  to  Vignette  4  indicate 
that  the  teachers  emphasized  the  same  general  principles  but  the  higher  rated 
teachers  mentioned  more  specific  strategies,  especially  more  strategies  that 
involved  providing  support  to  Mark.     These  teachers  did  not  tend  to  assume  that 
Mark  was  bringing  rejection  on  himself  through  inappropriate  social  behavior. 
In  contrast,  the  lower  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  attribute  the  problem 
to  causes  residing  solely  within  Mark,  to  view  him  as  at  least  partly 
responsible  for  his  problem,  and  to  suggest  that  social  immaturity  was  the 
cause . 

Higher  rated  teachers  mentioned  more  short-term  and  long-term  strategies 
for  assisting  Mark.     In  response  to  the  depicted  situation,  they  were  more 
likely  to  speak  of  getting  Mark  into  the  original  game  with  the  original  group 
of  peers  who  rejected  him,  whereas  lower  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to 
speak  of  ignoring  the  problem,  refusing  to  intervene  with  the  original  group, 
or  getting  Mark  involved  in  a  new  activity  with  a  different  group.  Concerning 
longer  term  prevention  or  problem- solving  strategies,  higher  rated  teachers 
were  more  likely  to  mention  conspicuously  initiating  social  or  play  activities 
with  Mark  or  in  other  ways  publicly  modeling  acceptance  of  him,  changing  his 
social  environment  in  some  fashion,  making  tension  release  comments  to  defuse 
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conflict  situations,  or  attempting  to  develop  Mark's  insight  into  peers' 
feelings  or  to  develop  peers'  insight  into  Mark's  feelings. 

Finally,  there  were  some  unexpected  findings  regarding  teachers'  reports 
of  justifications  or  rationales  accompanying  behavior  change  demands.  Higher 
rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  be  coded  for  making  change  demands  without 
accompanying  rationales,  whereas  lower  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  be 
coded  for  making  demands  accompanied  by  rationales,  and  in  particular,  to  be 
among  the  six  teachers  who  spoke  of  making  personal  appeals  (Do  it  for  me)  .  It 
is  usually  the  lower  rated  teachers  who  fail  to  accompany  behavioral  change 
demands  with  rationales,  but  not  in  this  case.     This  unexpected  finding 
apparently  occurred  because  the  higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  speak 
of  demanding  that  the  boys  who  had  frozen  Mark  out  of  the  game  let  him  into  the 
game,  whereas  the  lower  rated  teachers  would  tend  to  avoid  this  confrontation 
and  engage  Mark  in  some  alternative  activity  (or  do  nothing  at  all).  Perhaps 
many  of  the  higher  rated  teachers  who  said  that  they  would  intervene  in  this 
fashion  assumed  that  the  boys  who  had  frozen  Mark  out  of  the  game  knew  that 
their  behavior  was  wrong  and  did  not  need  a  justification  accompanying  the 
demand  that  they  behave  as  expected. 

Responses  to  Vignette  16 
Vignette  16  reads  as  follows 

Kathy  is  a  loner  in  the  classroom  and  an  onlooker  on  the 
playground.     No  one  willingly  sits  with  her  or  plays  with  her.  You 
divided  the  class  into  groups  to  work  on  projects,  and  those  in 
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Kathy's  group  are  making  unkind  remarks  about  her,  loud  enough  for 
all  to 'hear. 

Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  Vignette  16. 

A  More  Effective  Teacher 

When  you  have  a  child  who  is  a  loner,  and  they  occur  very 
frequently,  I  think  the  first  thing  I  would  be  concerned  about  is 
whether  the  teacher  is  unconsciously  or  consciously  perhaps  adding 
to  the  rejection  of  this  child.     If  she  can  honestly  say  no,  then 
you  have  to  look  at  why  the  students  do  not  care  for  this  person. 
My  approach  would  be  to  treat  this  student,  Kathy,  with  as  much 
kindness  and  consideration  as  any  other  student  and  hope  that  my 
influence  as  a  role  model  would  encourage  the  students  to  follow 
along.     I  have  done  chis  in  the  past  and  found  that  it  works.  I 
would  ask  Kathy  to  do  some  special  errands  for  me,  to  work  her  in 
any  way  I  could.     When  someone  is  short  a  partner,  be  sure  that 
Kathy  gets  that  job  so  that  she  isn't  left  out.     This  sort  of 
thing,  without  making  Kathy  into  a  so-called  teacher's  pet.     As  the 
year  goes  on  with  a  child  like  this,  usually  you  can  work  them  into 
the  situation  quite  nicely  if  you  indeed  are  a  proper  role  model. 
You  have  to  be  very  careful  in  treating  any  child  as  special,  so 
you  don't  incur  the  wrath  of  the  peers  because  it  becomes  a 
teacher's  pet  situation,  but  there  are  many  ways  that  this  can  be 
handled  without  getting  into  that  rut.    Kathy  probably  is  a  child 
who  has  some  economic  or  social  problems  within  her  neighborhood, 
or  possibly  has  not  had  many  opportunity  to  play  with  other 
students.     I  would  guess  that  she  probably  has  not  had  the  right 
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interaction  with  students  of  her  own  age  from  the  time  she  was 
little  to  bring  her  to  this  situation. 

A  Less  Effective  Teachey 

"I  think  this  group  has  something  to  say  to  Kathy.     I  would  like 
for  you  to  apologize  please.     I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  stuff 
like  that  or  this  group  will  just  quit  working.     If  you  cannot  work 
together,  then  we  will  not  work  at  all."    I  would  do  this  because 
Kathy  is  very  much  unliked  by  the  other  students  in  the  class.  My 
goal  would  be  to  get  her  to  be  well  liked.     Kathy  is  a  loner. 

General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses  to  Vignette  16 

A  majority  (59)  of  the  teachers  attributed  the  problem  solely  to  factors 
located  within  Kathy.     Only  51  teachers  were  confident  that  they  could  effect 
significant  improvements  in  Kathy' s  peer  acceptance,  although  46  of  these 
expected  that  these  improvements  would  be  stable  and  47  expected  them  to 
generalize. 

Only  eight  teachers  mentioned  rewards  in  responding  to  this  vignette, 
only  three  mentioned  punishments,  and  only  seven  mentioned  threatening  or 
pressuring  behaviors.    J^owever,  all  but  two  teachers  mentioned  supportive 
behaviors.    Most  of  these  (79)  mentioned  involving  peers  to  provide  support  to 
Kathy.     In  addition  or  instead,  45  mentioned  instructing  Kathy  in  more 
effective  social  behavior,  31  spoke  of  defending  her  against  inappropriate 
treatment  by  peers,  15  spoke  of  modeling  acceptance  of  Kathy,  eight  spoke  of 
providing  kid  gloves  treatment,  and  seven  spoke  of  providing  comfort  or 
reassurance . 

Changing  Kathy 's  social  environment  was  by  far  the  most  commonly 
mentioned  problem- solving  strategy  (87).     Others  mentioned  by  more  than  five 
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teachers  included  building  Kathy's  self -concept  (19),  eliminating  a  perceived 
source  of  the  problem  (15),  developing  her  insight  (15),  and  prescribing  or 
modeling  more  effective  behavior  (7). 

All  but  nine  of  the  teachers  would  make  behavioral  change  demands 
(usually  on  peers  rather  than  on  Kathy) .     Of  these,  17  made  no  mention  of 
rationales,  but  69  spoke  of  inducing  empathy  (typically  through  Golden  Rule 
appeals  taking  the  form  of  "How  would  you  feel  if  .   .   .  ?"  questions),  22  spoke 
of  moralizing  about  appropriate  treatment  of  peers,  15  mentioned  logical 
analyses  linking  behaviors  to  their  consequences,  12  mentioned  making  personal 
appeals  to  students,  and  10  mentioned  appealing  to  students'  pride  or  self- 
concept. 

Responses  to  Vignette  16  were  coded  for  what  the  teachers  said  about 
reasserting  or  changing  Kathy's  group  assignment,  socializing  Kathy,  or 
socializing  the  group  in  the  immediate  situation,  as  well  as  what  they  said 
about  longer  term  prevention  or  follow-up  strategies.     Noting  that  Kathy  was 
not  accepted  by  her  work  group,  60  teachers  would  leave  Kathy  in  the  group  but 
try  to  improve  cooperation  by  socializing  her  and/or  the  other  group  members, 
13  would  order  the  group  to  cooperate  without  attempting  to  investigate  why 
Kathy  is  not  accepted  and  without  attempting  to  increase  her  acceptance  level, 
and  10  would  reassign  Kathy  to  a  different  group.     Among  teachers  who  would 
leave  Kathy  with  her  original  work  group,  the  majority  would  demand  that  group 
members  accept  Kathy,  with  the  implication  that  those  who  did  not  would  be 
punished  in  some  way,  but  a  minority  (33)  would  give  a  rationale  for  why  Kathy 
should  be  accepted  but  phrase  this  as  a  suggestion.     Presumably,  the  latter 
teachers  would  not  foist  Kathy  on  the  group  if  they  remained  strenuous  in  their 
objections  to  her. 
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Among  teachers  who  mentioned  socializing,  the  majority  would  direct 
their  socializing  efforts  to  the  group:     51  would  moralize  or  scold  the  group 
for  their  behavior  or  cite  classroom  rules  calling  for  everyone  to  get  along 
and  speak  well  of  one  another,  50  would  attempt  Golden  Rule  or  empathy  appeals 
noting  that  group  members  would  not  like  to  be  treated  the  way  they  treated 
Kathy,  22  would  question  the  group  to  seek  their  reasons  for  rejecting  Kathy  or 
allow  them  to  ventilate  their  complaints  against  her,  13  would  appeal  to  group 
members'  desires  to  do  good  deeds  or  be  thought  well  of  by  explaining  to  them 
that  they  could  help  Kathy  by  including  her  and  treating  her  with  friendliness 
(implicitly  recognizing  that  the  group  may  have  good  reasons  for  wanting  to 
exclude  Kathy,  but  appealing  for  their  help  in  dealing  with  her),  and  10  would 
simply  assert  that  Kathy  has  been  assigned  to  this  group  and  thus  will  be 
included  in  it,  whether  the  group  members  like  it  or  not.     Among  teachers  who 
would  direct  socialization  efforts  at  Kathy,  13  would  offer  general 
socialization  indicating  that  she  has  irritating  personal  habits  or 
interpersonal  behaviors  that  make  her  unpopular  with  peers,  and  try. to  get  her 
to  recognize  these  and  make  changes,  and  4  would  offer  specific  instruction  to 
Kathy  about  how  to  deal  with  her  group  mates  in  this  particular  situation. 

A  majority  of  the  teachers  mentioned  longer  term  prevention  or  follow-up 
strategies  with  Kathy.     Of  these  teachers,  30  would  enlist  the  help  of  one  or 
more  peers  to  initiate  social  or  play  activities  frequently  with  Kathy,  21 
would  place  Kathy  in  monitor/helper/leader  roles  to  give  her  visibility  and 
hopefully  improve  her  standing  with  peers,  15  would  talk  to  Kathy  or  give  her 
practice  to  help  her  understand  her  situation  better,  learn  social  skills,  or 
improve  her  personal  appearance  or  habits,  and  11  would  make  it  a  point  to 
initiate  social  or  play  activities  with  Kathy  frequently,  to  act  as  a  model  for 
the  rest  of  the  students. 


A  majority  of  the  teachers  also  mentioned  longer  term  prevention  or 
follow-up  strategies  directed  at  Kathy's  work  group  or  the  class  as  a  whole. 
Of  these  teachers,  24  would  lay  down  new  rules  or  expectations  (or  review  old 
ones)  calling  for  peer  acceptance  and  cooperation,  16  would  conduct  a  class 
meeting,  at  which  Kathy  would  be  present,  either  to  discuss  the  specific 
problem  of  the  group's  rejection  of  Kathy  or  the  more  general  problem  of 
expectations  about  how  class  members  are  going  to  get  along  with  one  another, 
and  15  would  conduct  a  problem- solving  meeting  but  schedule  it  at  a  time  when 
Kathy  was  absent  or  sent  out  of  the  room  on  some  pretext. 

Concerning  possible  reasons  for  Kathy's  rejection,  20  teachers  mentioned 
an  unattractive  appearance  or  physical  characteristics,  17  mentioned  social 
immaturity,  and  eight  suggested  that  her  problem  was  temporary  because  she  was 
new  to  the  group  and  had  not  made  friends  yet. 

Relationships  Between  Vipnette  16  Responses  and  Fffectiveness  Ratings 

Lower  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  attribute  the  problem  to  causes 
located  solely  within  Kathy,  whereas  higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to 
consider  that  Kathy  had  done  nothing  to  bring  rejection  on  herself.  Higher 
rated  teachers  were  more  confident  of  effecting  significant  improvements  in 
Kathy's  peer  adjustment,  and  were  more  confident  that  these  improvements  would 
be  stable. 

Majorities  of  the  teachers  in  both  groups  mentioned  the  more  popular 
strategies,  so  that  significant  relationships  appeared  primarily  for  strategies 
mentioned  by  only  small  minorities  of  the  teachers.     Higher  rated  teachers  were 
more  likely  to  accompany  behavior  change  demands  with  rationales,  particularly 
logical  analyses  (when  socializing  Kathy  and  attempting  to  make  her  see  that 
her  behavior  irritated  peers)  or  appeals  to  students'  pride  or  self-concept 
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(when  socializing  the  other  members  of  Kathy's  work  group  and  attempting  to 
shame  them  by  indicating  that  they  knew  better  than  to  behave  as  they  had  been 
behaving  toward  Kathy) ,     Higher  rated  teachers  also  were  more  likely  to  mention 
attempts  to  eliminate  a  perceived  source  of  the  problem  and  to  speak  of 
following  up  by  talking  to  Kathy  or  giving  her  any  needed  practice  to  help  her 
understand  her  situation  better,  leaim  social  skills,  or  improve  her  general 
appearance  or  habits,  / 

Most  teachers  in  both  groups  would  keep  Kathy  in  her  current  work  group 
but  socialize  Kathy  and/or  the  other  group  members  in  an  attempt  to  raise  her 
level  of  acceptance.     However,  higher  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  be 
represented  among  the  10  teachers  who  would  assign  Kathy  to  a  new  group  and 
among  the  10  who  would  assert  to  group  members  that  Kathy  is  a  part  of  the 
group  and  they  will  need  to  accept  that  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  In 
contrast,  lower  rated  teachers  were  more  likely  to  speak  of  gathering 
information  from  group  members  about  why  they  rejected  Kathy  and  allowing  them 
to  ventilate  their  complaints  against  her,  and  also  to  say  that  they  would 
merely  suggest,  rather  than  demand,  that  the  group  members  accept  Kathy  in  the 
future.     Overall,  the  main  difference  between  the  two  groups  was  that  a 
significant  subset  of  the  lower  rated  teachers  believed  that  little  or  nothing 
could  be  done  to  change  the  other  group  members'  negative  views  of  Kathy, 
whereas  a  heavy  majority  of  the  higher  rated  teachers  believed  that  the 
attitudes  of  these  students  could  be  resocialized,  if  not  through  persuasion 
and  articulation  of  ideals,  then  through  insistence  on  more  prosocial  behavior. 

Comparison  of  Findings  for  Vignettes  4  and  16 

The  teachers  generally  responded  to  both  vignettes  by  suggesting  a 
combination  of  support  and  assistance  to  the  rejected  student  with 
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socialization  of  classmates  (particularly  those  who  had  expressed  rejection  of 
these  students)  that  featured  new  articulation  or  reemphasis  of  already 
articulated  expectations  concerning  peer  acceptance  and  prosocial  behavior. 
For  reasons  that  are  not  clear,  the  teachers,  especially  lower  rated  teachers, 
were  less  confident  about  their  ability  to  effect  significant  improvements  in 
Kathy's  peer  adjustment  than  they  were  with  respect  to  Mark's  peer  adjustment. 

More  teachers  spoke  of  modeling  acceptance  of  Mark,  whereas  more  spoke 
of  defending  Kathy  against  inappropriate  treatment  by  peers.     More  teachers 
spoke  of  attempts  to  increase  Mark's  insight  than  Kathy's,  and  more  spoke  of 
using  Golden  Rule  or  empathy  appeals  when  talking  to  Kathy's  peers  than  when 
talking  to  Mark's  peers,  even  though  these  two  strategies  would  seem  to  be 
equally  applicable  to  both  vignettes. 

Finally,  the  data  for  both  vignettes  indicate  that  higher  rated  teachers 
would  be  more  willing  to  take  a  harder  line  with  peers  who  rejected  Mark  or 
Kathy- -demanding  rather  than  merely  suggesting  behavioral  change  and  not  always 
feeling  a  need  to  accompany  these  demands  with  rationales  or  justifications. 
These  teachers'  basic  message  to  the  rejecting  peers  seemed  to  be  "You  know 
that  your  behavior  is  inappropriate  (unkind,  contrary  to  our  rules,  etc.),  so 
stop  it.     From  now  on,  I  want  you  to  treat  Mark  (Kathy)  the  way  you  know  you 
should . " 

Qualitative  Impressions  and  Examples 
Most  of  the  teachers  had  more  to  say  about  rejected  students  than  they 
did  about  most  of  the  other  problem- student  types.     Interview  and  vignette 
transcripts  were  notably  longer  than  average.     Also,  the  emphasis  was  on  long- 
term  problem  prevention  ard  solution  strategies.    None  of  the  teachers  spoke  of 
blaming,  threatening,  or  punishing  peer  rejected  students,  although  some 
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mentioned  the  possibility  of  directing  such  strategies  at  peers  who  engaged  in 
malicious  teasing  or  other  mistreatment  of  these  students. 

The  lower  rated  teachers  suggested  most  of  the  same  general  strategies 
as  the  higher  rated  teachers  did,  but  they  were  less  systematic  and  detailed  in 
doing  so.     Often  they  spoke  at  length  about  individual  students  in  their 
classes  or  enxjmerated  the  characteristics  of  rejected  students  or  the  reasons 
why  they  might  be  rejected,  but  did  not  say  much  about  what  to  do  about  these 
problems .    Many  of  them  felt  powerless  to  do  much  about  the  problems  at  all , 
especially  those  who  emphasized  that  peers  may  have  very  good  reasons  for 
rejecting  a  classmate. 

Even  the  higher  rated  teachers  often  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of 
addressing  this  problem  if  the  peers  had  good  reason  for  rejecting  a  student. 
Many  spoke  of  the  difficult  but  necessary  task  of  calling  rejected  students' 
attention  to  their  obnoxious  characteristics  (where  this  is  the  case) ,  and 
perhaps  talking  to  parents  as  well,  especially  if  the  child's  social 
unattractiveness  is  based  in  whole  or  part  on  body  odor,  poor  personal  hygiene, 
or  other  problems  suggestive  of  parental  neglect.     Many  teachers  in  Big  City 
related  attempts  to  get  parents  of  badly  neglected  children  to  wash  their 
clothes  more  frequently  and  send  them  to  school  better  cleaned  and  groomed. 
Sometimes  these  attempts  yielded  no  response  or  even  a  hostile  response. 
Several  teachers  spoke  of  referring  students  with  hygiene  problems  to  the 
school  nurse,  with  the  idea  that  the  nurse  would  take  the  responsibility  for 
working  with  both  the  student  and  the  parents  on  this  problem.     Among  teachers 
who  would  talk  to  students  personally  about  body  odor  and  cleanliness  problems, 
several  suggested  a  way  to  appeal  to  their  sense  of  pride  or  self-concept 
without  damaging  it:     suggest  to  these  students  that  their  personal  hygiene 
habits  were  acceptable  when  they  were  younger,  but  now  they  are  getting  older 
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and  need  to  begin  bathing  more  regularly,  because  social  expectations  are 
different  for  older  children  than  for  younger  children. 

Many  teachers,  especially  in  Small  City,  spoke  of  using  Magic  Circle  or 
other  activities  in  which  a  story  or  a  role  play  situation  is  set  up  and  the 
students  are  engaged  in  discussion  about  how  the  participants  would  feel  in  the 
situation.    These  teachers  usually  noted  the  value  of  such  activities  for 
raising  students'  consciousness  of  their  behavior  and  its  consequences.  In 
setting  up  role  play  situations,  several  teachers  recommended  having  the 
rejected  child  and  the  rejecting  child  switch  roles. 

Many  teachers,  especially  in  the  early  grades,  said  that  it  is  easy  to 
get  rejected  students  engaged  in  recess  or  free  time  activities  with  peers 
simply  by  beginning  an  activity  with  the  rejected  peer  yourself.     They  went  on 
to  explain  that  other  students  invariably  seek  to  join  the  activity  when  the 
teacher  is  involved,  so  that  soon  the  group  will  have  grown.     As  the  activity 
takes  hold  and  acquires  a  momentum  of  its  own,  you  can  disengage  from  it, 
leaving  the  students  to  play  with  one  another. 

Another  teacher  suggested  getting  rejected  students  involved  with  peers 
hy  giving  them  a  toy  to  play  with  that  has  to  be  used  in  collaboration  with  one 
or  more  peers  (e.g.,  a  long  jump  rope).    Another  teacher  said  that  rather  than 
always  play  with  the  rejected  child  at  recess,  she  will  ask  the  rejected  child 
to  first  approach  a  classmate  and  ask  that  child  to  play.     If  this  doesn't  work 
out,  then  she  will  play  with  the  rejected  child.    However,  most  of  the  time  it 
leads  to  a  successful  play  situation.    Another  teacher  spoke  of  bringing 
students  together  based  on  common  hobbies  and  interests  as  a  way  to  link 
rejected  students  with  one  or  more  peers. 

Many  teachers  spoke  of  shaming  peers  who  rejected  a  classmate  for  no 
good  reason  or  for  reasons  beyond  his  or  her  control  (poverty,  etc.).  These 
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teachers  would  label  the  behavior  of  rejecting  students  as  cruel  and  unfair, 
ask  them  how  they  would  like  to  be  in  the  rejected  student's  place,  and  perhaps 
mock  their  behavior  by  pretending  to  reject  one  of  them  because  he  or  she  had 
freckles,  blue  eyes,  etc.     In  the  case  of  malicious  teasing  or  other  public 
ridiculing,  one  teacher  said  that  she  would  have  the  victim  tell  the  other 
students  how  he  or  she  feels  when  picked  on  in  this  way,   if  the  victim  was  up 
to  that  task.     She  said  that  when  she  does  this,  the  rejecting  students  "get 
silent"  and  it  has  a  powerful  impact  on  them. 

Another  teacher  spoke  of  the  need  to  get  to  know  the  rejected  students 
and  discover  their  positive  qualities  so  that  you  can  genuinely  like  them 
yourself,  because  if  you  don't,  your  negative  attitudes  will  slip  out  even  if 
you  are  trying  to  model  acceptance.     If  peers  might  have  good  or  at  least 
understandable  reasons  for  rejecting  a  student,   this  teacher  would  speak  to  the 
class  at  a  time  when  the  student  was  out  of  the  room.     She  would  tell  the  class 
that  they  do  not  have  to  become  best  friends  with  this  student,  but  they  do 
have  to  treat  the  student  fairly  and  put  an  end  to  all  forms  of  mistreatment. 
In  this  situation,  another  teacher  would  acknowledge  that  the  rejected  student 
has  problems,  but  explain  to  the  class  that  their  behavior  is  only  making  these 
problems  worse  and  appeal  to  them  to  become  part  of  the  solution  by  extending 
friendship  to  the  rejected  student  or  at  least  treating  him  or  her  with  more 
tolerance  and  understanding. 

One  teacher  would  ask  the  rejected  student  to  watch  a  popular  student 
that  he  or  she  liked,  noting  how  this  student  acted  with  classmates.     She  would 
coach  the  rejected  student  in  what  to  look  for,  such  as  the  fact  that  the 
popular  student  smiles  frequently,  treats  others  respectfully,  etc.  Several 
teachers  spoke  of  ways  to  present  rejected  students  in  a  positive  light  to 
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their  classmates:     Let  them  bring  hobby  materials  from  home  to  show  off  and 
explain,  have  them  read  aloud  an  unusually  good  piece  of  creative  writing,  etc. 

The  vignette  responses  indicated  a  tendency  to  focus  on  Mark  and  assume 
that  he  was  causing  his  own  problems  in  responding  to  Vignette  4,  but  to  focus 
on  the  peers  who  made  unkind  remarks  to  Kathy  in  responding  to  Vignette  16 . 
Usually  there  are  classroom  mles  against  the  kinds  of  remarks  made  about 
Kathy,  and  the  vignette  stated  that  these  remarks  were  heard  by  everyone,  so 
most  teachers  felt  an  immediate  pressure  to  deal  with  that  issue  first. 
Vignette  16  brought  out  more  Golden  Rule  and  empathy  rationales  than  other 
vignettes,  probably  because  of  the  public  nature  of  the  remarks  made  about 
Kathy.     Most  teachers  suggested  a  Golden  Rule  or  empathy  approach.  However, 
some  teachers  would  carry  this  too  far,  such  as  by  creating  a  supposed  object 
lesson  by  picking  out  negative  features  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  students 
and  asking  how  they  would  like  it  if  the  teacher  rejected  them  because  of  this 
feature . 

With  many  of  the  lower  rated  teachers,  especially  in  Big  City,  the 
problem  wasn't  reliance  on  counterproductive  strategies  but  low  expectations. 
Often  they  said  that  there  is  not  much  you  can  do  to  make  kids  like  one  another 
or  that  "kids  are  cruel."    In  contrast,  higher  rated  teachers  often  remarked 
that  children  can  be  very  understanding  and  accepting  if  you  explain  things  to 
them  or  ask  them  to  be  helpful. 

Expectation  differences  were  especially  notable  on  the  issue  of  whether 
or  not  you  can  force  the  rejected  child  on  classmates.     Some  teachers  hesitated 
to  attempt  this  and  even  said  that  it  would  backfire  and  lead  to  further 
problems  for  the  rejected  student  later,  but  many  others,  especially  higher 
rated  ones,  spoke  of  establishing  and  enforcing  the  expectation  that  students 
will  treat  one  another  appropriately.     Often  they  did  not  even  feel  a  need  to 
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give  a  rationale  for  their  behavioral  change  demands  because  they  felt  that 
their  students  already  knew  better.     So,  they  would  leave  it  at  "We  don't  treat 
people  like  that."    Even  when  they  assumed  that  the  rejected  student  was  at 
fault,  these  teachers  nevertheless  would  brace  the  rejecting  peers  with 
comments  such  as  "So  are  you  helping  Kathy  with  her  problem  by  making  unkind 
remarks  to  her?"  or  "If  you  can't  speak  well  of  somebody,  don't  say  anything 
about  them  at  all."    Meanwhile,  their  message  to  rejected  students  who  bring 
problems  on  themselves  would  be  "In  order  to  have  a  friend,  you  have  to  be  a 
friend. " 

Many  teachers,  especially  in  the  early  grades,  not  only  spoke  of  joining 
in  play  with  Mark  or  working  on  a  project  with  Kathy,  but  added  that  this  draws 
the  attention  of  other  students  who  then  want  to  come  and  get  into  the  act. 
Many  of  these  teachers  preferred  this  method  of  engaging  rejected  students  with 
their  peers  to  the  more  direct  alternative  of  confronting  the  group  and  trying 
to  thrust  the  rejected  student  into  it,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  situations 
depicted  in  the  vignettes.     In  general,  lower  grade  teachers  spoke  more  often 
about  publicly  befriending  and  praising  rejected  students  or  arranging  for  them 
to  look  good  in  front  of  their  peers,  whereas  upper  grade  teachers  more  often 
emphasized  speaking  to  the  rejected  student  or  to  the  peers  in  an  attempt  to 
identify  and  intervene  in  the  problem. 

One  teacher  said  that  she  would  speak  to  the  other  boys  about  their 
inappropriate  treatment  of  Mark,  but  also  work  with  Mark  to  try  to  help  him 
become  less  susceptible  to  shattering  in  response  to  this  kind  of  treatment. 
She  would  let  him  know  that  you  can't  expect  everyone  to  like  you,  that  you 
have  to  bounce  back  from  disappointments  and  move  on,  and  that  you  have  to  find 
friends  that  you  are  compatible  with  and  focus  on  them.    Another  teacher 
mentioned  the  book  The  Vgly  Duckltpg  and  the  song  "It's  no  fun  being  green" 
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(from  the  Muppets)  as  two  tools  to  use  in  helping  rejected  students.  Finally, 
a  few  teachers  spoke  of  ways  to  get  oan  or  more  of  the  boys  who  had  rejected 
Mark  to  go  and  invite  Mark  to  rejoin  the  group,  suggesting  that  this  is 
preferable  to  thrusting  Mark  into  the  group  themselves.    Usually  this  would 
occur  after  the  teacher  had  explained  to  the  boys  the  inappropriateness  of 
their  behavior  and  enlisted  their  cooperation  in  treating  Mark  more 
appropriately. 

Discussion 

Even  though  our  problem- type  description  and  two  vignettes  depicted 
rejected  students  as  victims,  most  teachers  expressed  awareness  that  rejected 
students  often  are  rejected  for  good  reasons  and  assumed  that  their  treatment 
efforts  would  need  to  focus  on  helping  these  students  eliminate  socially 
unattractive  characteristics,  not  just  on  changing  the  behavior  of  the 
rejecting  peers.     Even  so,  most  responses  emphasized  empathy  for  and  attempts 
to  help  rejected  students,  although  less  so  to  the  extent  that  the  teacher 
assumed  that  rejection  was  due  to  antisocial  behavior  or  other  blameworthy 
characteristics  rather  than  to  factors  beyond  the  rejected  student's  control. 

The  general  trends  in  the  teachers'  responses,  especially  in  the 
responses  of  the  higher  rated  teachers,  fit  well  with  the  teaching  implications 
that  emerged  from  our  research  review.     The  teachers  were  not  specifically 
knowledgeable  about  cognitive  strategy  or  social  skills  training,  but  they 
understood  intuitively  the  need  to  make  rejected  students  more  aware  of  their 
socially  unattractive  qualities  that  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  be  accepted 
by  peers,  and  to  work  with  these  students  on  acquiring  social  skills  and 
changing  their  social  behavior.     They  also  understood  the  need  to  socialize  the 
class  as  a  whole,  and  rejecting  students  in  particular,  toward  prosocial  values 
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and  related  behavioral  expectations.     In  fact,  most  teachers  took  it  for 
granted  that  they  would  have  done  so  already  before  the  depicted  vignette 
incidents  occurred,  so  they  would  respond  with  "We  don't  treat  people  like 
that"  reminders  rather  than  with  a  more  extensive  socialization  message  or 
lesson  of  the  kind  that  would  be  used  when  introducing  the  class  to  some  new 
concept . 

For  most  teachers,  and  especially  the  higher  rated  teachers,  dealing 
with  the  rejected  student  was  a  more  daunting  prospect  than  dealing  with  the 
rejecting  classmates,  especially  if  the  rejection  was  due  at  least  in  part  to 
body  odor,  dirty  or  tattered  clothing,  urine  smell,  unkempt  grooming,  or  other 
hygiene  factors  suggestive  of  parental  neglect.     Many  of  them  were  uneasy  at 
the  prospect  of  talking  about  these  problems  with  the  child,  or  even  worse, 
with  parents  who  might  prove  to  be  uncooperative  or  even  hostile.     Some  would 
attempt  to  avoid  this  problem  by  asking  the  school  nurse  or  social  worker  to 
deal  with  it. 

Many  of  the  differences  between  higher  rated  and  lower  rated  teachers 
were  connected  to  differences  in  fundamental  beliefs  and  expectations  about  the 
degree  to  which  curre it  peer  group  relationships  can  be  changed  through  teacher 
interventions.    Higher  rated  teachers  tended  to  view  these  peer  relationships 
as  malleable,  being  confident  that  they  could  both  help  rejected  students 
become  more  socially  acceptable  and  resocialize  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of 
rejecting  classmates  so  as  to  make  them  part  of  the  solution  rather  than 
continuing  to  be  part  of  the  problem.     In  stark  contrast,  many  of  the  lower 
rated  teachers  believed  there  was  very  little  that  a  teacher  (or  at  least  they 
themselves)  could  do.     In  order  to  learn  to  deal  successfully  with  peer 
rejected  students,  these  teachers  would  need  to  acquire  not  only  larger 
repertoires  of  intervention  skills  but,  more  fundamentally,  enhanced 
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appreciation  of  the  possibilities  for  intervening  successfully.    Without  such 
an  appreciation,  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  set  higher  goals  with  the 
serious  expectation  of  being  able  to  meet  them. 

Some  teachers  would  also  need  to  develop  more  empathy  for  rejected 
students,  to  motivate  them  to  care  about  these  students  more  deeply  and  make 
greater  efforts  to  respo.id  to  their  needs.    Most  teachers'  responses  displayed 
these  qualities,  but  a  few  teachers  were  remarkably  unsympathetic.     It  was  not 
clear  whether  these  teachers  once  cared  about  their  students  but  had  become 
burned  out,  or  whether  they  ever  cared  much  in  the  first  place,  but  they  were 
unwilling  to  offer  much  more  than  a  single  brief  intervention,  often  one  that 
would  avoid  the  problem  rather  than  deal  with  it.     In  responding  to  the 
vignettes,  for  example,  such  teachers  might  commit  themselves  to  engaging  the 
rejected  student  in  some  alternative  activity,  without  making  any  attempt  to 
investigate  the  problem  more  thoroughly,  to  try  to  help  the  rejected  student 
develop  better  peer  relationships,  or  to  get  the  rejecting  peers  to  accept  that 
student  better  or  even  to  stop  mistreating  the  student.     In  short,  they  would 
provide  situational  distraction  from  the  problem,  but  no  serious  attempt  to 
confront  the  problem  and  solve  it. 

Some  of  the  research  and  literature  and  the  responses  of  the  teachers  in 
our  study  contain  a  great  many  useful  ideas  about  helping  peer  rejected 
students,  and  these  ideas  all  fit  well  with  and  support  one  another.  They 
imply  that  the  best  response  to  such  problems  is  to  minimize  them  in  the  first 
place  by  establishing  your  classroom  as  a  learning  community  that  features  a 
"we"  feeling  or  positive,  group  identity,  prosocial  values,  and  norms  of  caring 
and  empathy  in  the  community  members'  treatment  of  one  another.  Socializing 
your  students  along  these  lines  from  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  will 
minimize  the  frequency  with  which  peer  rejection  problems  appear,  as  well  as 
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establish  a  set  of  Ideals  and  expectations  for  Interpersonal  behavior  that  you 
can  appeal  to  and  reinforce  when  spjaklng  to  your  students  about  any  peer 
rejection  or  other  antisocial  behavioral  problems  that  do  develop. 
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Table  14.1.    Rejected  by  Peers  Interview;    Number  of  Teachers 
Coded  for  Each  Category  and  Directions  of 
Significant  Relationships  with  Effectiveness  Ratings 


N         Coding  Category 


A.  General  Problem- Solving  Strategies 

13         Control/suppress  undesirable  behavior  (as  sole  approach) 

2  Shape  desirable  behavior 

22         Eliminate  problem:  Instruction/training/modeling/help 

3  Help  student  cope  with  the  problem  (but  not  eliminate  it) 
51         Identify  and  treat  external  causes 

10         Insight  (help  student  to  recognize  and  understand  the  problem  behavior) 

1         Appeal/persuade/change  attitudes 
16+        Encourage/reassure/build  self -concept/proviJe  supportive  environment. 

B.  Specific  Problem- Solving  Strategies 
10         Minimize  stress/embarrassment 

10         Proscribing:     limits,  rules,  expectations 

29  Prescribing/telling/instructing/eliciting  guidelines  for  more  successful 
coping 

23+        Indirect  modeling 

7  Comfort/reassurance 
34         Eliminate  source  of  problem 
16         Counseling/producing  insight 
18+        Build  self-concept 
59         Change  social  environment 
57         Group  work 

30  Involves  peers  for  support 
Involves  parents  for  support  or  problem  solving 
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Involves  school-based  authority  figures  or  professionals  for  support  or 
problem  .solving 
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Table  14.1  (cont'd.) 
N         Coding  Category 
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 strategies  Directed  Toward  the  Rejected  Student 

17+       Public  recognition 

38  Teacher  befriends  student 

28  Special  activities 

24  Conference  to  discuss  a  specific  incident 
31         Conference  to  discuss  the  general  problem 

29  Appeals  to  student's  sense  of  self-interest  by  pointing  out  natural 
consequences  of  counterproductive  behavior 

^  Strategies  Directed  to  the  Class  as  a  Whole 

27  Direct  pressure  for  acceptance  of  rejected  student 
18         Indirect  pressure  for  acceptance  of  rejected  student 
26         Group  meeting  to  address  the  problem  directly 

28  Group  meeting  to  address  the  problem  indirectly 

30  Enlist  peers  to  help 

18         Environmental  engineering 
23         Forced  sharing  or  interdependence 
E.     Reasons  Why  Student  Might  Be  Rejected 
14         None  mentioned 

9         Temporary  status  (e.g.,  new  to  school) 
45+       Physical  appearance 

39  Social  immaturity 
21  Bully 

10+       Lacks  athletic  or  physical  skills 

7         Slow  learner 
12+       Lacks  awareness  of  problem  or  what  to  do  about  it 
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Table  14.1  (cont'd.) 

N         Coding  Category  

12         Shy  or  withdrawn 

16  Comes  from  a  poor  family 

F.     Strategies  Rejected  as  Ineffective 
12+        Ignore  the  problem 

7         Lecture,  demand,  threaten,  punish 
22         Single  out  student  in  calling  peers'  attention  to  the  problem 
18         Force  peers  to  interact  with  the  student 
H.  Miscellaneous 

69+       Teacher's  response  includes  long-term  prevention  or  solution  strategies 

30+       Teacher's  response  includes  different  strategies  for  different  subtypes  of 
the  problem 

17  Teacher  would  hold  a  class  meeting  to  address  the  problem  when  the  student 
was  present 

16+       Teacher  would  get  more  information  about  the  problem  by  interviewing 
classmates 
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Most  problem  students  are  readily  identifiable  because  they  behave  in  ways 
that  are  salient  as  well  as  undesirable.     Tn  contrast,  shy /withdrawn  students 
rarely  call  attention  to  themselves.    Among  students  who  are  relatively 
inactive  in  the  classroom,  many  are  well  adjusted  academically  and  socially  but 
relatively  quiet  and  content  to  work  independently,  some  are  problematically 
shy  or  withdrawn  in  varying  degrees,  and  a  few  are  headed  toward  schizophrenia. 
Our  research  focused  on  the  middle  range  of  such  students,  who  are  commonly 
described  as  shy  (inhibited,  lacking  in  confidence,  socially  anxious)  or 
withdrawn  (unresponsive,  uncommunicative,  daydreaming,  spacy,  out  of  it). 

A  degree  of  shyness  is  normal  whenever  social  expectations  are  new  or  am- 
biguous.    Shyness  begins  to  emerge  as  a  problem  if  it  becomes  not  merely 
situational  but  dispositional,  so  that  the  child  gets  labeled  as  shy. 
Especially  if  the  child  internalizes  this  label,  a  generalized  pattern  of  shy- 
ness may  become  established  and  begin  to  include  such  additional  sjonptoms  as 
diffidence  about  entering  social  situations,  discomfort  and  inhibition  in  the 
presence  of  others,  exaggerated  self -concern,  and  increasingly  negative  social 
self-concepts  (Honig,  1987;  Thompson  &  Rudolph,  1992).     Shyness  patterns  that 
become  well  established  in  childhood  tend  to  persist  throughout  life, 
especially  in  men.     Compared  to  their  peers,  shy  boys  show  later  entry  into 
marriage  and  reduced  occupational  achievement  and  marital  stability.     Shy  girls 
are  more  likely  than  their  peers  to  follow  a  conventional  pattern  of  marriage, 
childbearing,  and  homemaking,  but  less  likely  to  develop  careers  outside  the 
home  (Caspi,  Elder,  &  Bem,  1988). 

Zimbardo  (1977)  portrayed  shy  students  as  follows:     they  speak  softly,  are 
reluctant  to  volunteer,  do  not  initiate  interactions  with  the  teacher,  spend 
more  time  at  their  seats  than  other  students,  tend  to  obey  and  not  get  in 
trouble,  and  rarely  are  selected  for  special  errands  or  duties.  Their 


unwillingness  to  ask  for  help  and  their  sensitivity  to  being  evaluated  may 
cause  them  to  perform  poorly  even  when  they  possess  the  skills  needed  to 
succeed. 

Brophy  and  Evertson  (1981)  found  that  teachers  usually  reached  out 
actively  toward  shy  students  by  tirying  to  involve  them  in  lessons  and 
discussions,  responding  positively  when  they  did  initiate  contact,  praising 
them  when  they  did  respond  or  do  good  work,  minimizing  criticism,  and 
communicating  positive  affect.     Nevertheless,  these  students  generally 
persisted  in  avoiding  teachers  except  when  they  needed  help,  and  they  reacted 
to  the  teachers'  overtures  with  passivity  rather  than  positive  affect.  In 
other  words,  they  responded  to  teacher  initiations  in  ways  likely  to  extinguish 
such  initiations.     Thus,  you  face  a  dual  problem  in  trying  to  reach  shy  or 
withdrawn  students.     First,  these  students  seldom  initiate  interactions,  so  you 
have  to  make  proactive  efforts  to  reach  out  to  them,  get  to  know  them,  and 
involve  them  in  activities.     Second,  you  must  be  prepared  to  sustain  these 
outreach  efforts  indefinitely  without  enjoying  reciprocation  or  reinforcement 
in  the  form  of 

gratitude,  warmth,  or  other  positive  affect  from  the  student. 

Varieties  and  Causes  of  Shyness  and  Withdrawal  in  the  Classroom 

Symptoms  of  shyness  or  withdrawal  may  appear  as  part  of  a  general  person- 
ality trait  or  as  situation-specific  responses  to  particular  stress  factors. 
Buss  (1980,  1984)  developed  a  conception  of  shyness  as  a  generalized  personal- 
ity trait.     He  defined  shyness  as  discomfort,  inhibition,  and  awkwardness  in 
social  situations.     Shyness  includes  a  behavioral  component  (withdrawal, 
reticence,  and  inhibition)  and  an  emotional  component  (fear,  self -conscious - 
ness,  or  both).    When  fear  predominates,  the  person  experiences  panic  in  the 
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inunediate  situation  and  worry  about  future  social  encounters.     When  self- 
consciousness  predominates,  the  person  feels  naked,  vulnerable,   inept,  and 
concerned  about  saying  or  doing  something  foolish.     Different  combinations  of 
behavioral  indicators,  fear,  and  self -consciousness  occur  among  different  types 
of  shy  people . 

Children  are  especially  susceptible  to  self -consciousness  in  social 
situations  that  make  them  feel  conspicuous  and  psychologically  unprotected. 
Buss  identified  the  following  as  potential  immediate  causes  of  such  reactions: 
novelty  of  the  situation  (the  child  is  not  sure  how  to  act),  formality  of  the 
situation  (the  child  realizes  that  particular  behavior  is  expected  and  does  not 
feel  confident  about  producing  it),  either  too  little  or  too  much  attention 
(the  child  either  is  ignored  or  becomes  the  focus  of  attention) ,  and  breaches 
of  privacy  (the  child  becomes  embarrassed  because  actions  intended  to  be 
private  become  public).     Other  potential  immediate  causes  include  recognition 
that  one  is  different  from  or  occupies  a  status  subordinate  to  others, 
awareness  that  one's  behavior  will  be  evaluated,  and  a  prior  history  of  failure 
and  anxiety  in  similar  situations  (McCroskey,  1984). 

Shy  children  have  poor  self-images  and  negative  expectations.     They  feel 
less  intelligent,  attractive,  or  popular  than  their  peers,  and  feel  that  others 
will  not  like  them  if  they  get  to  know  them  (Strauss,  et  al. ,  1986;  Zimbardo, 
1977).     Their  parents  are  likely  to  use  authoritarian  rather  than  inductive 
socialization  techniques  (Maccoby  &  Martin,  1983). 

Several  types  of  social  unresponsiveness  result  from  specific  experiences 
or  environmental  causes.     Some  children  have  not  developed  effective 
conversational  skills  because  their  parents  seldom  converse  with  them  or 
respond  positively  to  their  verbal  initiations  and  they  have  not  had  much 
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opportunity  to  interact  with  peers.     This  may  explain  much  of  the  shyness  seen 
in  kindergarten  and  first  grade. 

Social  anxiety  also  can  develop  as  a  continued  reaction  to  repeated  fail- 
ure or  mistreatment  in  particular  situations.     Children  who  have  come  to  expect 
rejection  or  abuse  from  peers  may  keep  to  themselves  as  a  defense  against  such 
treatment.     Children  who  have  been  abused  at  home  may  come  to  expect  trouble 
from  people  in  general  and  adults  in  particular. 

Some  students  are  unresponsive  at  school  because  they  are  preoccupied  with 
anxiety  stemming  from  trauma  experienced  at  home.     Such  troubled  students  may 
also  lapse  into  daydreaming  as  an  escape  from  their  anxieties  (Koplow,  1983). 
This  kind  of  withdrawal  is  different  from  the  inattentiveness  seen  in 
distractible  students.     It  involves  sustained  preoccupation  with  traumatic 
events  occurring  outside  of  the  classroom,  not  just  flitting  attention. 

Children  starting  school  for  the  first  time  may  exhibit  school  phobia 
(usually  fear  of  the  unknown  or  unwillingness  to  be  separated  from  the  parent 
rather  than  a  specific  negative  reaction  to  the  teacher  or  the  school).  Other 
students  show  good  peer  group  adjustment  and  ability  to  interact  socially  with 
the  teacher,  but  display  communication  apprehension  (Daly  &  McCroskey,  1984)  or 
elective  mutism  (Friedman  &  Karagan,  1973)  when  asked  to  answer  academic 
questions,  perform  in  public,  or  engage  in  activity  that  they  know  will  be 
evaluated.     Finally,  many  students  experience  at  least  temporary  social 
adjustment  problems  because  they  have  changed  schools,  are  repeating  a  grade, 
or  have  skipped  a  grade  (Byrnes  &  Yamamoto,  1983). 

Suggested  Strategies  for  Coping  with  Shv  or  Withdrawn  Students 

Common  sense  suggests  the  following  teacher  strategies  for  coping  with  shy 
or  withdrawn  students:     (1)  develop  a  supportive,  trusting  relationship  so  as 
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to  be  seen  primarily  as  a  helper  rather  than  an  authority  figure;   (2)  visit 
with  these  students  often  to  monitor  their  work  and  speak  privately  with  them; 

(3)  talk  to  their  parents  to  get  information  about  what  they  are  like  at  home 
and  about  outside  interests  that  might  be  useful  in  drawing  them  out  at  school; 

(4)  when  calling  on  them  in  class,  use  a  soft,  invitational  tone--do  not  shock 
or  "bark"  at  them;   (5)  encourage  and  praise  their  contributions;   (6)  involve 
peers  through  buddy  system  assignments  and  small-group  cooperative  activities. 

Johnson  (1956)  compiled  the  following  list  based  on  interviews  with  first - 
and  second-grade  teachers  asked  to  describe  ways  to  bring  withdrawn  students 
into  the  group: 

1.  Enhance  self-esteem  and  confidence  (55X  of  the  suggestions): 

a.  Take  every  opportunity  to  praise  such  children. 

b.  Give  them  recognition  by  talking  "to"  them  during  group  ses- 
sions (looking  directly  at  them  from  time  to  time) .  Perhaps  use 
their  names  to  designate  groups  ("Tom's  group,"  etc.). 

c.  Give  them  responsibility  by  assigning  them  important  tasks. 

d.  Find  areas  or  activities  in  which  they  feel  secure  enough  to 
participate  (some  may  be  drawn  out  through  art  activities,  others 
may  feel  comfortable  talking  about  their  families  or  pets,  etc.). 

e.  Ask  their  advice  when  this  may  be  helpful  (such  as  teacher- 
pupil  planning) . 

f .  Give  them  objective  descriptions  of  their  progre.'^.s  in 
learning  to  do  things  that  they  were  not  able  to  do  before. 

g.  Help  them  when  they  need  help  to  avoid  traumatic  failure. 

2.  Encourage  contact  with  peers  (13X):  place  withdrawn  children  in  group 
activities  with  friendly  peers,  encourage  peers  to  play  with  them,  or  seat 
them  near  outgoing  classmates. 
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3.  Gently  move  them  toward  participation  (lOX):     allow  them  to  remain 
relatively  quiet  at  first  and  yet  to  participate  in  the  group.     When  they 
seem  more  ready  for  individual  participation,  encourage  them  to  become 
more  active. 

4.  Other  methods:     discuss  with  them  the  importance  of  participating  in 
activities  and  sharing  with  peers;  help  them  to  feel  secure  and  "at  home" 
in  the  classroom;  develop  a  climate  of  relaxed  calmness  (move  at  a  moder- 
ate speed,  speak  in  soft  but  clear  voice  tones). 

Blanco  and  Bogacki  (1988)  collected  recommendations  from  school 
psychologists.     For  coping  with  general  shyness  or  withdrawal,  they  suggested: 
Encourage  the  children  to  join  volunteer  groups  or  recreational  and  social 
organizations  outside  of  school;  involve  them  frequently  in  small -group, 
cooperative  interaction  with  peers;  use  them  as  peer  tutors;  praise  them 
frequently  and  minimize  criticism;  wait  patiently  for  them  to  respond  if  they 
do  not  do  so  immediately;  let  them  practice  answers  beforehand;  call  on  them 
only  when  you  believe  that  they  know  the  answer;  tell  them  ahead  of  time  what 
you  are  going  to  ask  questions  ubout  so  that  they  can  rehearse  privately; 
involve  them  in  games  that  require  verbal  responses;  talk  to  them  privately 
about  things  of  ipterest  to  them;  determine  their  peer  preferences  and  seat 
them  near  preferred  peers;  lead  but  don't  force  them  to  communicate;  avoid 
putting  them  in  situations  that  would  be  embarrassing  or  frightening;  assign 
them  to  messenger  roles  or  other  tasks  that  require  communication  (e.g., 
storekeeper  in  an  economics  simulation);  and  encourage  expression  through 
dolls,  puppets,  or  stuffed  animals. 

For  students  whose  withdrawal  symptoms  include  excessive  davdreaming : 
call  on  them  frequently;  stand  near  them  or  touch  them  to  ensure  attention; 
draw  up  contracts  that  allow  them  to  earn  rewards  by  completing  a  specified 
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amount  and  quality  of  work  within  a  specified  time;  at  the  beginning  of  work 
time,  make  sure  that  they  get  started  successfully  on  their  assignment; 
minimize  their  involvement  in  silent  listening  or  reading  activities  that  en- 
courage daydreaming;  do  not  scold  them  for  daydreaming  but  stress  the  need  for 
attention  and  participation;  and  assign  partners  to  work  with  them  and  keep 
them  involved. 

Other  syntheses  of  advice  to  teachers  (Honig,  1987;  Mclntyre ,  1989; 
Schaefer  &  Millman,  1981;  Thompson  &  Rudolph,  1992)  all  contain  suggestions 
similar  to  those  offered  in  the  sources  already  cited,  along  with  the  following 
ideas:     use  interest  inventories  to  determine  the  interests  of  shy  or  withdrawn 
students,  then  follow  up  by  using  these  interests  as  bases  for  conversations  or 
learning  activities;  display  their  (good)  artwork  or  assignments  for  others  to 
see  in  the  classroom;  assign  them  as  a  partner  to  or  promote  their  friendship 
with  a  classmate  who  is  popular  and  engages  in  frequent  contact  with  peers; 
check  with  these  students  frequently  if  they  are  prone  to  daydreaming  and  use 
touch  or  a  signal  (clearing  your  throat,  tapping  your  finger  on  their  desks)  to 
regain  their  attention  subtly;  help  these  children  to  set  social  development 
goals  and  assist  them  by  providing  training  in  assertiveness ,  initiating 
interactions  with  peers,  or  other  social  skills;  provide  them  with  any 
information  needed  to  develop  social  insight  (e.g.,  explaining  that  new 
students  often  have  trouble  making  friends  at  first  or  that  kidding  or  teasing 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  peers  do  not  like  you,  suggesting  ways  for  them 
to  initiate  productive  peer  contacts  or  to  respond  more  effectively  to  peer 
initiations) ;  in  social  situations  in  which  they  might  otherwise  become  shy  and 
retreat  to  the  fringes  of  the  group,  provide  them  with  a  designated  role  that 
will  give  them  something  to  do  and  cause  them  to  interact  with  others;  teach 
them  social  door  openers  for  greeting  others  and  speaking  to  them  in  person  or 
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on  the  telephone,  especially  assertive  requests  ("Can  I  play  too?");  make  time 
to  talk  with  them  each  day  even  if  just  for  a  few  minutes,  and  listen  carefully 
and  respond  specifically  to  what  they  tell  you;  and  use  bibliotherapy  materials 
such  as  The  Shy  Little  Girl,  a  story  by  P.  Krasilovsky  about  a  sad  and  shy  girl 
who  becomes  more  outgoing. 

Shy  children  may  need  direct  instruction  in  social  skills,  such  as  those 
included  in  the  various  Goldstein  programs  (e.g.,  McGinnis  &  Goldstein,  1984): 
starting  and  sustaining  conversations,  asking  and  answering  questions, 
introducing. yourself ,  asking  for  help,  joining  a  group,  sharing  and  helping, 
responding  to  teasing) .     Other  commercially  available  social  skills  training 
programs  that  have  been  used  successfully  with  shy  or  withdrawn  children 
include  A  Children's  Curriculum  for  Effective  Peer  and  Teacher  Skills  (ACCEPTS) 
(Walker  et  al . ,  1983);  Getting  Along  With  Others  (Jackson,  Jackson.  &  Monroe, 
1983);  and  Procedures  for  Establishing  Relationship  Skills  (PEERS)  (Hops, 
Walker,  &  Greenwood,  1979).     These  packages  differ  in  the  specific  social 
skills  taught,  but  they  share  the  following  common  elements:     They  all  use 
modeling  to  introduce  the  skills,  provide  ample  practice  opportunities  via  role 
playing  and  behavioral  rehearsal,  supply  performance  feedback,  and  require 
"homework"  along  with  self -monitoring  of  performance  in  real-life  situations 
(Rosenberg  et  al.,  1992).     See  Cartledge  and  Milburn  (1986)  or  Hughes  (1988) 
for  more  information  about  social  skills  training  programs  with  elementary 
students,  and  see  Sheridan,  Kratochwill,  and  Elliott  (1990)  for  description  of 
a  program  that  included  collaboration  between  teachers  and  parents. 

Other  sources  of  advice  to  teachers  offer  similar  suggestions,  although 
they  differ  in  their  relative  emphasis  on  being  purely  supportive  of  shy  or 
withdrawn  children  versus  making  performance  demands  on  them. 
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General  Advice 

Koplow  (1983),  writing  from  a  psychoanalytic  perspective  and  primarily  for 
early  childhood  educators,  interpreted  unresponsiveness  as  an  attempt  by  an 
anxious  child  to  exert  control  and  avoid  feared  catastrophes.     She  urged  that 
teachers  "follow  that  child  into  his  hiding  place,  to  discover  the  source  of 
his  fears  and  then  to  make  the  world  of  the  classroom  a  safer  place  for  him." 
(p.  127).     Cautioning  against  getting  into  power  struggles  by  demanding 
responses,  she  advised  teachers  to  build  close  relationships  with  these 
students,  encourage  their  development  of  good  relationships  with  peers,  and 
prepare  them  ahead  of  time  for  situations  that  demand  verbal  response. 

Writing  from  an  applied  behavior  analysis  perspective,  Spaulding  (1983) 
suggested  that  teachers:     (1)  emphasize  specific,  concrete  academic  tasks  and 
clear  structuring  of  demands  in  making  assignments  for  passive  or  withdrawn 
students;   (2)  assign  them  to  work  near  supportive  peers;   (3)  provide  structure 
and  support  while  they  work  on  assignments;   (4)  reinforce  all  emerging  active, 
prosocial,  or  productive  behavior;  and  (5)  minimize  criticism  or  punishment. 

Writing  from  a  more  general  social  learning  perspective,  Apter  and  Conoley 
(1984)  suggested  that  teachers:     Build  personal  relationships  with  shy  students 
by  talking  with  them  privately  each  day;  get  them  talking  by  scheduling  sharing 
times,  story  telling,  or  small  group  projects  for  which  they  can  be  made  the 
group  reporters;  be  responsive  and  rewarding  when  they  make  contributions; 
gradually  increase  response  demands  as  they  begin  to  gain  confidence;  and  train 
them  in  relevant  social  skills  (initiating  and  sustaining  conversations,  making 
introductions,  giving  compliments,  asking  for  help,  giving  help,  joining  in, 
convincing  others) . 
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Unre  spons Ivene  s  s 

Several  authors  have  contributed  suggestions  about  dealing  with  unrespon- 
siveness (sometimes  called  "elective  mutism").    Good  and  Brophy  (1994)  sug- 
gested developing  supportive  personal  relationships  with  inhibited  students  but 
also  subtly  conditioning  them  to  become  more  responsive:    Use  a  friendly  and 
informal  tone  but  ask  questions  directly  (rather  than  preface  them  with  stems 
such  as  "Do  you  think  you  could.   .   .  ").    Then  look  at  the  students  to 
communicate  that  you  expect  an  answer.     If  they  answer  appropriately,  praise  or 
give  feedback.     If  they  answer  too  softly,  praise  and  then  ask  them  to  repeat 
the  answer  louder.     If  they  appear  to  be  about  to  answer  but  hesitating,  prompt 
by  nodding  your  head  or  encouraging  verbally.     If  waiting  for  several  seconds 
does  not  yield  a  response,  simplify  the  question  through  rephrasing  or  clues  or 
else  give  the  answer  and  then  ask  the  student  to  repeat  it.  Occasionally 
follow  up  by  asking  additional  questions  or  asking  the  student  to  elaborate  on 
the  response.     Instruct  these  students  to  say  "I  don't  know"  rather  than  remain 
silent  when  they  cannot  respond.     If  necessary,  temporarily  avoid  calling  on 
them  in  whole-class  situations  while  bringing  them  along  slowly  in  individual 
and  small-group  settings. 

Friedman  and  Karagan  (1973)  suggested  the  following  guidelines  for  working 
with  electively  mute  children:     do  not  use  punishment  or  bribery  to  force 
speech,  because  this  will  only  increase  their  insecurity;  involve  them  in  all 
regular  group  activities;  whenever  they  seem  to  be  at  ease,  encourage  them  to 
speak  through  such  tasks  as  reading  or  story  telling;  invite  but  do  not  force 
them  to  c;peak  during  class  activities;  begin  with  easy  response  demands 
(nonverbal  responses  or  single-word  answers)  and  proceed  gradually  toward  more 
extended  response  demands;  and  begin  with  private  interactions  and  proceed 
through  small-group  interactions  to  whole-class  settings. 
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Cognitive  Restructuring 

Most  shy  and  withdrawn  students  are  inhibited  by  unnecessary  anxieties  or 
unjustifiably  low  self -concepts  (Biemer,  1983;  Glass  &  Furlong,  1984),  so  they 
stand  to  benefit  from  cognitive  restructuring  treatments.     Two  of  the  better 
known  approaches  to  cognitive  restructuring  are  rational  emotive  education  and 
cognitive  behavior  modification. 

Rational  emotive  education  focuses  on  eliminating  irrational  beliefs  that 
cause  students  to  behave  counteirproductively  (Knaus,  1974).     In  the  case  of 
forms  of  shjmess  that  focus  on  communication  apprehension,  for  example,  such 
beliefs  might  include  "No  one  wants  to  listen  to  me"  or  "Whatever  I  say  sounds 
stupid."    Rational  emotive  education  helps  students  to  replace  these  anxiety- 
provoking  and  inhibiting  thoughts  with  more  rational  and  adaptive  ones  that 
reaffirm  their  confidence  in  the  value  of  their  ideas  and  help  them  to 
concentrate  on  expressing  those  ideas  effectively  (Watson  &  Dodd,  1984). 

Cognitive  behavior  modification  strategies  focus  less  on  analyzing 
irrational  thoughts  and  more  on  developing  effective  coping  responses  to  such 
thoughts.     Meichenbaum  (1977)  used  a  three-stage  process:     (1)  teach  students 
to  become  good  observers  of  their  own  thoughts,  feelings,  and  behaviors;  (2) 
make  the  process  of  self -observation  the  occasion  for  generating  adaptive 
cognitions  and  behaviors  (3)  alter  the  student's  internal  dialogues  so  that 
changes  can  be  generalized.     Problem  situations  are  role  played  so  that  the 
student  can  practice  using  coping  statements  before,  during,  and  after  these 
situations . 

Combining  rational  emotive  and  cognitive  behavior  modification  approaches, 
Fremouw  (1984)  suggested  four  steps  for  treating  communication  apprehension  in 
the  classroom:     (1)  introduction  (explain  that  communication  apprehension  is 
learned  behavior  that  can  be  modified  by  learning  new  skills);   (2)  identify 
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negative  self -statements  (provide  examples  of  self -statements  commonly  made  by 
shy  or  anxious  people  and  get  the  students  to  recognize  their  own  negative 
self -statements  and  related  social  inhibitions);   (3)  teach  adaptive  coping 
statements  that  can  replace  the  negative  self -statements  (I'm  part  of  a  small 
group  of  students  who  are  just  like  me;  speak  slowly;  so  far  so  good;  continue 
to  speak  slowly  and  ask  questions);   (4)  practice  (role  play  making  these  coping 
statements;  discuss  topics  of  increasing  controversy;  keep  a  diary  describing 
stressful  situations  and  coping  statements  used  during  them) . 

Harris  and  Brown  (1982)  developed  a  treatment  involving  several  of  these 
elements  working  with  shy  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  graders.     It  began  with  cog- 
nitive restructuring.     Through  group  discussions  and  modeled  examples,  students 
were  helped  to  recognize  any  negative  self -statements ,  images,  and  self- 
instructions  that  they  produced  before  or  during  interpersonal  or  public 
speaking  situations.     Next,  they  were  taught  to  replace  these  statements  with 
task-relevant  coping  and  self -reinforcing  statements.     Then,  they  were  taught 
to  counteract  anxiety  through  deep  muscle  relaxation  and  systematic 
desensitization.    While  deeply  relaxed,  they  would  first  imagine  that  a  feared 
event  was  about  to  occur  and  would  visualize  responding  to  it  with  coping 
self- statements  and  behaviors.     Then  they  would  imagine  that  the  situation  was 
actually  happening  and  that  they  were  handling  it  successfully.     Finally,  they 
would  produce  self -reinforcing  statements. 

Peer-Oriented  Strategies 

Several  authors  have  suggested  treating  shyness  and  withdrawal  through 
peer  involvement  (see  Rosenberg  et  al. ,  1992  for  a  review).     Lazerson  (1980) 
reported  significant  improvement  among  withdrawn  student?,  involved  in  a 
cross -age  ^:utorj,pg  program  (students  from  grades  five  through  eight  tutored 
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students  from  grades  two  through  four).     Good  results  were  obtained  whether  the 
students  acted  as  tutors  or  as  tutees,  so  long  as  the  withdrawn  students  v;ere 
paired  with  more  outgoing  or  assertive  students  rather  than  with  other 
withdrawn  students. 

Furman,  Rahe,  and  Hartup  (1979)  reported  that  opportunities  to  play  in 
pairs  with  younger  children  increased  the  sociability  of  withdrawn  preschool 
children.     Play  sessions  with  same-aged  peers  produced  less  improvement. 
Apparently,  the  assertive  behaviors  of  withdrawn  students  meet  with  greater 
success  when  they  interact  with  younger  children  than  with  same-aged  peers. 

Strain,  Shores,  and  Timm  (1977)  enlisted  peers  as  confederates  to  draw  out 
withdrawn  children.     These  increases  in  social  initiations  by  peers  increased 
the  target  students'  positive  social  behaviors. 

Lew,  Mesch,  Johnson,  and  Johnson  (1986)  increased  the  social  attractive- 
ness of  socially  withdrawn  students  by  involving  them  in  small  group,  coop- 
erative classroom  activities.     Approaches  that  involve  enlisting  peers  in 
drawing  out  withdrawn  students  may  be  of  special  interest  to  you  because  they 
are  less  time  consuming  and  easier  to  integrate  into  everyday  activities 
than  most  of  the  approaches  reviewed  earlier. 

Combining  Strategies 

Combinations  of  complementary  strategies  probably  will  be  more  effective 
than  any  single  strategy,  and  remediation  tactics  should  vary  with  the  nature 
and  causes  of  the  symptoms.     Systematic  desensitization  would  be  most  useful 
where  fearfulness  predominates.    Rational  emotive  education  would  be  indica. ed 
for  students  who  lack  insight  into  their  own  negative  self -statements , 
cognitive  restructuring  for  students  who  need  to  learn  adaptive  coping 
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statements  to  replace  self-deprecating  statements,  and  peer-oriented  strategies 
for  students  who  lack  friendships  or  social  experience. 

Few  teachers  have  the  time  to  implement  cognitive  restructuring  treatments 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  Implemented  in  shyness  :;linics.     However,  if  you 
know  the  basic  principles  underlying  these  treatments,  you  can  use  them  to  some 
extent.     In  addition,  you  are  in  a  strong  position  to  use  peer-oriented 
strategies,  because  you  have  continuing  access  not  only  to  shy  students  them- 
selves  but  to  their  peer  groups.     Finally,  you  can  improve  the  school 
adjustment  of  shy  and  withdrawn  students  not  only  by  helping  them  learn  to  cope 
more  effectively  with  stressful  situations  but  also  by  building  personal 
relationships  with  them  and  establishing  a  supportive  learning  environment  so 
as  to  minimize  the  stress  that  they  encounter. 

We  now  turn  to  the  perceptions  of  and  strategies  for  coping  with  shy/ 
withdrawn  students  reported  by  the  teachers. 

Responses  to  the  General  Strategy  Interview 
Shy/withdrawn  students  were  described  to  the  teachers  as  follows: 
These  children  avoid  personal  interaction,  are  quiet  and  unobtrusive  and 
do  not  respond  well  to  others. 

1.  quiet  and  sober 

2.  does  not  initiate  or  volunteer 

3.  does  not  call  attention  to  self 

Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  this  description. 

A  More  Effective  Teacher 

The  first  action  I  would  take  is  to  find  out  why  such  a  student  is 
exhibiting  these  behaviors.  A  number  of  these  students  are  afraid 
for  one  reason  or  another  to  call  attention  to  themselves.     Ihey  are 
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shy,  they  are  insecure,  they  have  a  poor  self-image.   .   .   .  You  just 
look  for  his  reasons  for  becoming  uninvolved.     They  probably  will  be 
rather  serious  problems  within  the  student.    My  strategies  would  be 
to  make  the  child  feel  as  important  and  comfortable  in  the  room  as 
possible  so  that  he  would  feel  secure  enough  to  become  more  outgoing 
more  involved.   ...  Is  the  child  happy  within  himself  in  his  place 
in  society  and  specifically  within  the  classroom  society?    If  I  find 
unhappiness,  uncomfortableness ,  I  take  any  steps  I  can  to  alleviate 
it.     If  I  find  the  child  is  quite  comfortable  with  the  situation,  of 
course  I  leave  it  alone.     The  child  who  doesn't  volunteer  is  almost 
always  the  child  who  is  very  shy,  who  is  very  quiet,  who  perhaps 
hasn't  been  invited  to  a  great  deal  of  participation  at  home  in 
family  decisions  and  so  on.     I  think  it  has  to  be  a  long-term 
strategy  rather  than  short-term,  and  it  has  to  be  a  constant 
encouragement,  a  warmth  in  the  classroom,  a  feeling  of  being  relaxed 
or  being  free  here,  and  almost  always  these  students  will  make  some 
measurable  progress  in  interacting  with  their  peers  or  perhaps  even 
to  the  point  of  volunteering  to  get  up  ir  front  of  the  group  and 
present  something,  which  is  a  major  step. 

But  I  think  it  has  to  be  brought  along  in  a  very  easy,  slow 
manner,  in  no  way  putting  pressure  on  the  student  to  "you  must  by 
next  week  be  able  to  give  a  five -minute  report  in  front  of  the  class 
it's  good  for  you"    That  type  of  thing.    That's  going  to  drive  them 
right  back  into  the  shell  even  further.    Again,  I  guess  I  would  have 
to  say  the  room  atmosphere,  the  feeling  of  being  relaxed  and  part  of 
the  group  where  your  contribution  is  just  as  important  as  someone 
else's.     Seeing  your  peers  enjoying  giving  a  play,  talking  in  front 
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of  the  class.     Seeing  that  the  class  is  not  going  to  make  fun  of 
them.     Eventually,  you  will  make  some  measurable  progress.     A  student 
who  is  shy  in  first  grade  quite  likely  might  still  be  shy  in  sixth 
grade.    Maybe  that  is  the  nature  of  people,  but  you  can  modify  it, 
you  can  make  them  feel  that  they  have  an  important  contribution  for 
the  class.   ...  I  have  never  yet  had  a  student  that  hasn't  been  able 
uo  voluntarily  make  some  contribution  in  front  of  his  peers  without 
feeling  like  the  walls  are  going  to  cave  in  and  that  he  will 
disappear  forever.     I  guess  I  have  some  empathy  because  as  an 
elementary  student  myself,  I  was  very  quiet  and  very  shy  and  very 
unsure  of  myself.     I  can  remember  often  having  the  right  answer  in  my 
head  but  being  afraid  of  raising  my  hand  because  "What  if  it  was  the 
wrong  answer?"    So  I  have  a  lot  of  empathy  for  these  types  of 
students  and  I  want  them  to  feel  that  if  you  make  a  mistake  ...  so 
what?    No  one  is  going  to  censor  you  for  it,  no  one  is  going  to  be 
angry  about  it.     If  they  can  indeed  feel  this  sort  of  atmosphere  and 
be  free  to  make  mistakes,  these  are  the  kind  of  students  I  think  will 
make  progress  that  you  can  certainly  see  and  almost  measure  over  the 
span  of  a  school  year  .   .  . 

I  try  to  include  such  students,  when  they  are  ready,  just  in 
being  part  of  the  large  group  and  being  free  to  contribute  or  not  as 
they  wish.     Then  I  start  working  with  them  on  a  smaller  group  basis 
where  they  don't  feel  quite  as  threatened  if  there  are  four  or  five 
rather  than  a  classroom  of  thirty.    Almost  always  you  can  get  them  to 
contribute  to  some  extent  in  that  situation.    Usually  we  have  four  oi 
five  plays  a  year  within  the  classroom  at  the  initiation  of  students. 
Quite  often  it  comes  from  a  reading  group,  and  I  have  yet  to  have  a 


student  say  "I'm  afraid  to  be  in  the  play,  I  don't  want  to  appear  in 
front  of  my  classmates."    They  get  so  wrapped  up  in  the  play  that 
they  don't  even  think  about  the  fact  that  they  are  going  to  be 
appearing  in  front  of  a  group  of  people.     For  those  who  have  a 
particularly  strong  case  of  withdrawal,  I  often  suggest  a  puppet  show 
to  a  group  that  they  are  part  of.    You  can  hide  behind  a  puppet  and 
you  can  talk  but  you  don't  have  to  actually  appear  in  person.  This 
is  very  successful.     If  they  find  success  in  having  a  puppet  doing 
their  acting  and  talking  for  them,  often  the  next  time  they  can  come 
out  and  do  it  as  a  real  live  actor  and  find  that  indeed  it  was  a  fun 
experience  rather  than  a  threatening  one. 

A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

I  have  one  and  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  her.     She  won't  talk  to 
me  from  a  distance  and  in  a  reading  group  she  doesn't  read  out.  She 
came  to  me  I  think  in  November  and  the  mother  brought  her  in  and  the 
first  thing  that  the  mother  said  to  me  is,  "She  doesn't  talk  very 
much."  .   .   .  The  son  told  me  that  she  talked  at  home,  but  in  school 
she  didn't  talk.     She  didn't  do  it  at  her  other  school.     There  were 
days  that  I  tried  to  talk  with  her  and  she  just  wouldn't  say 
anything.     I'm  good  at  letting  students  alone,  so  I  let  her  alone. 
Finally,  one  day  I  had  had  all  I  could  take  and  I  said  to  her,  "One 
of  these  times  you're  going  to  want  to  do  something  real  bad  and 
you're  going  to  ask  me  if  you  can  do  it  and  I'm  going  to  act  like 
you.     I'm  not  going  to  answer."    It  didn't  even  bother  her.    .  . 
Anyway,  that  was  just  a  threat  that  I  couldn't  carry  through. 
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I'm  just  unable  to  reach  her.   .   .   .  The  other  day  during 
reading,  I  told  her,  "You  don't  talk  to  me  enough  for  me  to  know  what 
you  really  can  do,  and  you  don't  do  your  work  as  much  as  you  should 
or  as  well  as  you  should,  so  you  have  from  now  until  May  to  open  your 
mouth  to  start  reading  where  I  can  hear,  start  talking  where  I  can 
hear  and  understand,  and  start  to  do  more  work."    We  went  back  to 
reading  and  she  read  so  that  we  could  hear  her,  but  she  only  did  it 
twice.     Today  she  was  right  back  where  she  started.     I  didn't  say 
anything  to  her,  except  "There's  a  truck  out  there  that's  making  a 
lot  of  noise  so  you're  going  to  have  to  read  a  little  louder  so  I  can 
hear  you."    She  upped  her  voice  just  a  little  bit  but  not  much. 
I  can't  talk  to  her  to  find  out  her  reasons  for  being  like  this 
because  she  won't  talk  to  me.     The  only  reason  she'll  talk  to  me  is 
to  ask  if  she  can  go  to  the  bathroom,  or  get  a  drink,  etc.  but  other 
than  that  if  I  try  to  talk  to  her  about  why  she  isn't  doing  her  work, 
I  have  to  almost  put  my  ear  in  her  mouth.     I  can't  cope  with  this  so 
I  just  let  her  be.     I  check  on  her  when  she's  trying  to  do  her  work 
to  see  if  she  understands  what  she's  doing.     She's  a  helpless  kid.  I 
really  feel  sorry  for  her  but  I  don't  know  what  to  do  to  reach  her. 
Summary  data  for  the  shy/withdrawn  interviews  are  shown  in  Table  15.1. 


[Insert  Table  15.1  about  here] 


General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses 

A  large  majority  (71)  of  the  teachers  mentioned  providing  some  form  of 
instruction,  training,  modeling,  or  help  designed  to  enable  shy  students  to 
become  more  participatory  or  responsive.     In  addition  or  instead,  48  mentioned 
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attempts  to  encourage,  reassure,  build  self -concept ,  or  provide  a  supportive 
environment,  and  31  mentioned  attempts  to  shape  increased  responsiveness 
through  successive  approximations.     Thus,  instruction,  support,  and  shaping 
strategies  predominated  in  teachers'  responses  to  shy/withdrawn  students. 
There  was  little  or  no  emphasis  on  threat  or  punishment,  teaching  the  student 
to  cope  with  the  problem  (as  opposed  to  getting  rid  of  the  problem  entirely) , 
addressing  external  causes,  or  developing  insight. 

The  most  commonly  mentioned  specific  strategies  were  changing  the  social 
environment  (44),  encouraging  or  shaping  increased  responsiveness  (38), 
minimizing  stress  or  embarrassment  (33),  building  the  student's  self-concept 
(29),  adapting  instructional  methods  (27),  praising  (26),  involving  other  pro- 
fessionals to  help  solve  the  problem  (23),  trying  to  ensure  that  shy  students 
would  enjoy  positive  experiences  when  they  did  participate  (23),  building  a 
close  relationship  with  them  (20) ,  communicating  encouragement  and  positive 
expectations  (19),  and  providing  support  through  physical  proximity,  voice 
tone,  or  eye  contact  (18). 

As  methods  for  drawing  out  shy  or  withdrawn  students,  43  teachers 
mentioned  special  activities,  39  frequent  private  talks,  and  31  supplying  extra 
attention.     Commonly  mentioned  methods  of  involving  peers  included  working  to 
develop  peer  understanding  of  and  support  for  shy  or  withdrawn  students  (31), 
assigning  these  students  to  small  groups  where  they  would  feel  more  comfortable 
participating  overtly  (20),  scheduling  special  activities  designed  to  work  on 
the  problem  (15),  environmental  engineering  (moving  shy  students  closer  to  the 
teacher  or  seating  them  among  friendly  and  outgoing  peers)  (11),  and  promoting 
an  attitude  of  acceptance  and  friendliness  (9). 

Consideration  of  everything  the  teachers  said  indicated  that  7  teachers 
would  do  nothing  to  try  to  make  shy/withdrawn  students  more  responsive,  11 
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would  confine  their  efforts  to  providing  indirect  support,  55  would  pressure 
these  students  to  change  but  only  through  gentle  and  indirect  means,  13  would 
encourage  change  directly  but  back  off  if  they  met  resistance,  and  4  would  try 
to  force  change  even  if  they  met  resistance. 

Among  strategies  that  the  teachers  rejected  as  ineffective,  the  most 
frequently  mentioned  were  attempting  to  force  or  push  shy  students  to  become 
more  responsive  (34),  calling  on  them  in  ways  that  would  put  them  on  the  spot 
or  cause  embarrassment  (28),  ignoring  the  problem  (12),  and  scolding  (9). 

Taken  together,  the  data  indicate  that  the  teachers  stressed  applying 
gentle  pressure  for  change  but  within  a  context  of  kid  gloves  treatment, 
support,  and  encouragement.    Most  would  avoid  direct  confrontation  or  attempts 
to  force  change . 

Relationships  Between  Interview  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

Most  teachers  stressed  the  same  basic  principles,  but  higher  rated 
teachers  suggested  a  broader  range  of  strategies.     In  particular,  they  were 
more  likely  to  go  beyond  indirect  methods  (building  a  relationship,  providing 
support  and  encouragement,  environmental  engineering)  to  include  direct  methods 
of  stimulating  change:     provide  extra  attention  to  shy /withdrawn  students, 
praise  their  efforts  or  progress,  build  up  their  self -concepts ,  or  offer  them 
specific  instruction,  special  activities  or  small-group  experiences,  or  helper 
or  messenger  roles  that  would  require  them  to  communicate  with  others.  Higher 
rated  teachers  would  take  the  problem  of  shyness/withdrawal  seriously  and 
attack  it  on  several  fronts  simultaneously,  but  they  would  remain  prepared  to 
back  off  if  their  efforts  produced  significant  anxiety  or  resistance. 

There  were  differences  between  Small  City  and  Big  City  in  the  degree  to 
which  shyness  was  considered  a  serious  problem  and  addressed  through 
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personalized  treatment.     In  Small  City,  higher  rated  teachers'  suggestions  fo 
shy  students  were  more  direct  and  intensive,  to  the  point  or  making  special 
allowances  for  them  (perhaps  because  Small  City  teachers  had  greater 
opportunity  to  engage  in  individualized  interactions  with  their  problem 
students).     In  Big  City,  higher  rated  teachers  would  not  make  special 
allowances  for  shy  students,  but  they  would  go  beyond  minimal  shaping  attempt; 
to  provide  personalized  support  and  assign  special  messenger  and  helper  roles 

Responses  to  Vignette  8 
Vignette  8  reads  as  follows: 

Linda  is  bright  enough,  but  she  is  shy  and  withdrawn.     She  doesn't 
volunteer  to  participate  in  class,  and  when  you  call  on  her  directly, 
she  often  does  not  respond.    When  she  does,  she  usually  whispers. 
Today,  you  are  checking  seatwork  progress.    When  you  question  her, 
Linda  keeps  her  eyes  lowered  and  says  nothing. 
Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  Vignette  8 . 
A  More  Effective  Teacher 

I  would  pull  a  small  chair  up  to  Linda's  desk  and  ask  her  the 
question  again  about  her  work,  and  if  she  didn't  answer  I  would  start 
reading  through  what  she  had  done  and  ask  her  to  read  what  she  had 
done.     If  she  still  didn't  do  anything,  I  would  ask  her  if  she  was 
afraid  to  answer  the  question.     If  that  was  not  the  case,  I  would  try 
again  calmly  to  read  through  what  she  had  done  with  her  and  hopefully 
she  would  read  it  for  me  and  then  I  could  help  her  with  the  next 
problem.     I  feel  that  if  she  realizes  that  I  am  going  to  take  the 
time  to  be  with  her  for  just  a  few  minutes  by  herself,  that  maybe  she 
would  be  willing  to  talk  to  me,  if  she  knows  I  am  not  going  to  rush 
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off  to  someone  else  and  that  she  can  feel  safe  in  responding  to  me. 
I  would  try  to  reassure  her  so  that  she  would  not  be  as  shy  with  me 
another  time.   ...  If  her  work  was  nearly  correct  I  would  say,  "You 
have  this  much  right,  let's  see  what  we  can  do  to  fix  this  so  that  it 
answers  the  question."     If  the  work  is  correct,  I  could  say,  "You 
have  done  this  very  well,  let's  see  what  the  answer  would  be  for  the 
next  one  or  how  would  you  begin  to  work  the  next  one."     I  would 
characterize  her  as  withdrawn  and  I  would  hope  that  after  a  few  weeks 
she  would  begin  to  feel  more  comfortable  if  the  situation  was 
consistent  and  supportive. 
A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

Since  the  child  is  bright  although  she's  shy  and  withdrawn,  I  would 
start  off  with  a  simple  exercise,  simple  game  or  some  activity  that 
she  could  do  right  off  the  bat  with  everyone  to  look,  and  say  "This 
is  great!"  Something  like  that.  I  would  just  keep  working  on  that 
until  I  got  her  to  have  some  progress. 

General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses  to  Vignette  8 

The  vast  majority  of  the  teachers  suggested  support  and  encouragement  for 
Linda,  especially  through  kid  gloves  treatment  (45),  instruction  (30), 
encouragement  (23),  or  specific  praise  (21). 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  strategies  for  responding  to  Linda  were 
trying  to  build  up  her  self-concept  (53),  prescribing  or  modeling  better  coping 
strategies  (43),  changing  the  social  environment,  typically  by  enlisting  peer 
support  (29),  developing  a  close  personal  relationship  (23),  brief  management 
responses  (19),  trying  to  identify  and  eliminate  the  source  of  her  problem 
(17),  and  postponing  action  until  a  more  opportune  time  (11).     Only  seven 
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teachers  mentioned  attempts  to  develop  insight  in  Linda.  Most  believed  that  it 
would  be  unproductive  to  confront  her  with  her  problem  directly. 

In  handling  the  depicted  incident,  31  teachers  would  minimize  their 
response  or  delay  responding  until  a  better  time,  28  would  reassure  Linda  or 
praise  whatever  success  she  had  achieved  so  far,  27  would  tell  her  to  speak  up, 
17  would  try  to  get  eye  contact,  17  would  try  to  get  her  talking  (about 
anything,  not  necessarily  the  original  question),  13  would  invite  her  to 
whisper  the  answer  or  speak  it  privately,  13  would  see  that  she  got  tutorial 
help,  7  would  confront  her  directly  by  asking  her  why  she  had  not  responded, 
and  5  would  simply  repeat  the  question. 

Most  teachers  mentioned  at  least  one  prevention  or  follow-up  strategy. 
These  included  attempts  to  encourage  or  shape  increased  responsiveness  (54), 
enlisting  peers  to  provide  support  or  draw  her  out  (24) ,  praising  or  rewarding 
her  accomplishments  (19),  building  a  close  relationship  with  her  (17),  trying 
to  ensure  success  experiences  and  avoid  putting  her  on  the  spot  when  called  on 
(14),  probing  to  discover  an  underlying  emotional  problem  (11),  and  finding  out 
about  her  interests  and  then  building  these  into  activities  (7). 

In  sianmiary,  most  teachers  saw  Linda  as  fearful,  inhibited,  and  in  need  of 
being  brought  along  slowly  through  encouragement,  shaping  of  increased 
responsiveness,  and  kid  gloves  treatment.    A  minority  saw  her  problem  more  as  a 
bad  habit  that  needed  to  be  corrected,  but  even  these  teachers  stressed 
relatively  benign  behavioral  shaping  and  cueing  rather  than  demands  backed  by 
threat-  of  punishment. 

Relationships  Between  Vinnette  8  Responses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

The  vast  majority  of  the  teachers  interpreted  Linda's  behavior  as 
inhibition  due  to  anxiety  and  stated  that  they  would  respond  by  providing  her 
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with  support,  assistance,  verbal  and  nonverbal  communication  designed  to  draw 
her  out,  reassurance  of  her  abilities,  praise  for  her  successes,  and  so  on. 
Higher  rated  teachers  spoke  with  greater  confidence  of  achieving  significant 
improvements,  and  they  more  often  mentioned  strategies  that  went  beyond  general 
emotional  support  (such  as  calling  Linda's  attention  to  her  accomplishments  and 
providing  tutorial  help  to  enable  her  to  achieve  consistent  success  in  her 
work) . 

Lower  rated  teacher:?  were  more  likely  to  speak  of  involving  peers  to 
provide  support  or  help  draw  out  Linda.     Peer  support  strategies  usually  show 
positive  relationships  with  effectiveness  ratings.     Hov;ever,  Linda's  problem 
centered  around  confidence  in  her  ability  to  handle  work  assignments  or  around 
her  relationship  with  the  teacher  (i.e.,  not  her  peers).     Apparently,  many  of 
the  teachers  who  spoke  of  involving  peers  misinterpreted  the  problem  or  failed 
to 

mention  other  strategies  that  would  be  more  specifically  responsive  to  it. 

Responses  to  Vienette  20 
Vignette  20  reads  as  follows: 

John  often  seems  to  be  off  in  his  own  world,  but  today  he  is  watching 
you  as  you  lead  a  discussion.     Pleased  to  see  him  attentive,  you  ask 
him  what  he  thinks.     However,  you  have  to  repeat  his  name  and  he 
looks  startled  when  he  realizes  that  you  have  called  on  him.  Mean- 
while, you  realize  that  he  has  been  immersed  in  daydreams  and  only 
appeared  to  be  paying  attention. 

Here  is  how  two  teachers  responded  to  Vignette  20. 
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A  More  Effective  Teacher 

I  would  remind  John  that  we  are  discussing  something  very 
important:     "John,  we're  talking  about  this  subject.     I  need  you  to 
listen  and  pay  attention  to  me."    I  might  have  someone  repeat  the 
last  couple  of  things  we  have  talked  about.     Then  I  would  continue 
the  discussion,  but  ask  him  questions  every  so  often  to  make  sure 
that  he  is  paying  attention.     I  might  even  move  him  up  close  to  the 
front  so  I  could  have  more  eye  contact  with  him.     I  could  look 
directly  at  him  and  repeat  things  and  remind  him  and  keep  the  eye 
contact  going.    My  goal  would  be  for  John  to  not  only  listen  but 
participate  in  the  di.scussion  too.   ...  He  needs  to  learn  to 
concentrate.     It's  important  in  school  and  whatever  situation  you 
might  be  in.    He  seems  to  have  a  lot  of  things  on  his  mind.     I'm  not 
sure  if  he's  bored  with  what  we're  talking  about  or  if  there  are  a 
lot  of  pressures.     He  might  have  some  problems  that  he  needs  to  sit 
down  and  talk  with  somebody  about. 

A  Less  Effective  Teacher 

I  would  try  and  draw  him  back  into  the  discussion,  and  maybe  start 
with  something  little- -what  television  program  do  you  most  enjoy, 
this  sort  of  thing.    Maybe  he'd  be  able  to  tell  me  that  and  then 
what's  the  favorite  character  that  you  like,  and  maybe  then  he'd  be 
more  interested  in  discussion  and  we  could  veer  him  back  to  what 
we're  really  thinking  about. 

General  Trends  in  the  Teachers'  Responses  to  Vignette  20 

The  teachers'  responses  to  John  showed  a  less  supportive,  more  demanding 
pattern  than  was  observed  with  Linda,  although  the  majority  still  stressed 
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positive  (support,  shaping)  methods  over  negative  (demand,  threat)  methods. 
Most  (79)  teachers  mentioned  at  least  one  supportive  behavior,  frequently  kid 
gloves  treatment  (33),  instruction  (22),  or  involving  other  adults  to  provide 
support  (12), 

The  most  commonly  mentioned  specific  strategies  were  brief  management 
responses  (46)  and  prescribing  or  modeling  better  coping  strategies  (42).  To 
handle  the  immediate  incident,  31  teachers  would  repeat  or  rephrase  the 
question  to  John,  30  would  question  him  frequently  to  keep  him  involved,  28 
would  tell  him  to  pay  better  attention,  20  would  use  touch,  physical  proximity, 
or  movement  toward  John  to  gain  his  attention,  14  would  explain  to  him  what  had 
happened,  11  would  use  humor  or  tension  release  comments,  9  would  ask  him  a  new 
question.  9  would  minimize  or  delay  responding  until  a  more  opportune  time,  8 
would  bring  him  up  to  date  on  what  he  had  missed,  and  7  would  use  some  gimmick 
to  maintain  his  attention  (such  as  asking  him  to  hold  up  a  picture  for  the 
class  to  see).     Thus,  in  contrast  to  the  emphasis  on  building  up  Linda's 
self -concept,  most  responses  to  John  were  brief  management  responses  or  demands 
for  better  attention. 

Fewer  than  two -thirds  of  the  teachers  mentioned  prevention  or  follow-up 
strategies.     These  included  probing  for  personal  or  emotional  problems  (28), 
trying  to  encourage  or  shape  John's  responsiveness  (19),  demanding  or  appealing 
for  better  attention  (12),  trying  to  make  the  work  more  interesting  or  to 
capitalize  on  John's  interests  (10),  changing  his  seat  (7),  and  teaching 
listening  skills  (6), 

In  summary,  the  majority  of  the  teachers  would  deal  with  the  incident 
through  brief  management  responses  designed  to  regain  John's  attention,  then 
continue  with  the  lesson,  and  then  follow  up  later  by  pressuring  John  to  pay 
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more  careful  attention  in  class  or  by  probing  to  find  out  what  might  underlie 
his  tendency  to  tune  out. 

Relationships  Between  Vignette  20  Rc -jponses  and  Effectiveness  Ratings 

Instead  of  just  regaining  John's  attention  at  the  time  and  perhaps  urging 
him  to  pay  better  attention  in  the  future,  higher  rated  teachers  would  help  him 
to  maintain  attention  by  moving  his  seat  closer,  providing  instructive  sugges- 
tions, or  using  nonverbal  communication  methods  to  help  him  focus  on  them  when 
they  were  teaching.     These  teachers  were  more  likely  to  demand  improved 
attention  from  John,  but  also  less  likely  to  threaten  punishment  for  repeated 
inattention.     Lower  rated  teachers  tended  not  to  speak  of  following  up  the 
incident  at  all  or  to  speak  vaguely  of  involving  the  parents  or  seeking  an 
underlying  cause  cf  the  problem. 

Comparison  of  Findings  for  Vignettes  8  and  20 

Most  teachers  responded  to  these  two  vignettes  with  similar  (and  appar- 
ently effective)  strategies.     Almost  all  of  them  mentioned  strategies  for 
handling  the  immediate  problem  (getting  Linda  to  talk  and  restoring  John's 
attention),  and  the  majority  (especially  higher  rated  teachers)  suggested 
follow-up  strategies  designed  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

The  teachers  wert  overwhelmingly  sympathetic  toward  and  willing  to  be 
supportive  of  Linda,  and  they  stressed  the  need  to  build  up  her  academic 
self -concept  by  praising  her  successes  and  providing  encouragement.  In 
contrast,  they  were  more  demanding  of  John.     Some  would  remain  essentially 
supportive,  attempting  to  help  him  by  changing  his  seat,  directing  nonverbal 
communications  toward  him,  or  providing  helpful  instruction  or  modeling  (but 
not  the  encouragement  or  self- concept  support  provided  to  Linda) .     Others  spoke 
of  pressuring  him  by  demanding  improved  attentiveness .     These  contrasts  are 
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part  of  a  larger  set  of  findings  suggesting  that  shyness/inhibition  problems 
call  for  relatively  indirect  and  highly  supportive  treatment,  whereas 
withdrawal/daydreaming  problems  call  for  more  direct  treatment  that  may  (but 
not  necessarily  must) . include  direct  appeals  for  improved  attention. 

Qualitative  Impressions  and  Examples 
Many  t'oachers  stressed  the  value  of  opening  up  shy  or  withdrawn  students 
by  using  their  interests  as  conversation  starters  and  activity  topics.  These 
teachers  would  assign  shy  students  to  do  special  projects  in  their  areas  of 
interest,  especially  projects  that  would  require  them  to  work  together  with 
other  students  or  would  culminate  in  a  presentation  to  the  class.     They  also 
would  encourage  these  students  to  bring  things  from  home  for  Show  and  Tell  or 
to  write  about  areas  of  interest  in  book  reports  or  composition  assignments. 
Another  common  theme  was  cautioning  against  trying  to  move  too  quickly.  Many 
teachers  mentioned  the  need  to  give  shy  students  time  to  warm  up  to  the  teacher 
and  to  develop  confidence  in  themselves.     They  often  recommended  strategies 
such  as  calling  on  shy  students  whenever  they  raised  their  hands  but  not  often 
otherwise  (except  when  sure  that  they  could  answer  successfully) . 

Certain  responses  seemed  unlikely  to  be  effective.     Some  teachers  favored 
the  use  of  humor  to  get  the  student  "off  the  spot"  but  suggested  humorous 
comments  that  seemed  likely  to  increase  the  student's  embarrassment.  Some 
spoke  of  creating  special  roles  to  encourage  shy  students  to  interact  more  in 
the  classroom  but  mentioned  roles  ("police  officer")  or  assignments  (tell  peers 
that  the  teacher  wants  them  to  quiet  down)  that  might  do  such  students  mere 
harm  than  good.     Finally,  some  started  with  a  basically  sound  idea  (such  as 
capitalizing  on  the  student's  interest  in  a  cartoon  superhero)  but  then  spoke 
of  carrying  it  to  extremes  when  discussing  implementation. 
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The  following  are  noteworthy  conunonly  mentioned  strategies  or  unique 
suggestions  made  by  individual  teachers. 

Advance  preparation:    Meet  with  shy  students  privately  and  tell  them  that 
you  want  them  to  volunteer  during  an  upcoming  activity;  prime  them  by  asking 
questions  today  during  private  informal  conversations  that  are  similar  to  the 
questions  you  will  ask  during  tomorrow's  lesson  (such  as  questions  about  a 
story  read  today  that  will  be  discussed  tomorrow) ;  have  them  practice  speeches 
at  home  in  front  of  a  mirror,  or  better  yet,  use  a  tape  recorder  so  that  they 
will  hear  that  they  sound  okay. 

Special  roles  and  assignments:     Place  them  on  committees  or  other  groups 
that  require  interaction  with  others;  let  them  choose  a  game  to  play  and  be 
captain;  encourage  them  to  share  experiences  with  the  class  or  a  small  group 
(when  you  know  that  the  student  has  something  to  share  and  you  can  make  a 
leading  suggestion  about  it) ;  allow  (but  not  require)  them  to  read  to  the  class 
from  a  favorite  book  or  story  (reading  is  less  stressful  than  speaking 
extemporaneously);  assign  them  to  work  with  younger  students  by  tutoring  them, 
leading  them  in  games,  or  reading  to  them;  give  them  jobs  that  require  them  to 
talk  or  to  be  in  front  of  the  class  frequently  (greeter  of  visitors,  messenger, 
cleaning  the  boards) . 

Peer  and  recreational  activities:     Pair  them  with  a  peer  for  tutoring  or 
cooperative  learning  activities;  place  them  among  peers  who  are  outgoing  but 
not  too  boisterous;  assign  a  "considerate,  kind-hearted"  child  to  act  as  a 
buddy;  ask  peers  to  invite  them  to  play,  giving  them  guidelines  (one  or  two 
students  ask  quietly- -don' t  mob  the  shy  student);  suggest  to  parents  that  they 
enroll  the  child  in  a  group  therapy  situation  with  ofher  shy  children  or  in 
extracurricular  activities  such  as  choir,  scouting,  gymnastics,  or  dancing. 
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Medical  tests  or  hypotheses:     Check  Linda's  hearing;  check  John  for  pos- 
sible epilepsy;  consider  that  John  could  be  on  medication  that  would  render  him 
groggy;  "put  the  earphones  on"  John  to  see  how  he  does  at  listening  skill 
diagnosis  and  development  activities. 

Humor:     "A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  John--they  must  be  better  than  mine." 
"Was  it  a  good  sleep?    That's  the  first  time  I've  seen  someone  sleep  with  his 
eyes  open." 

Parents :     Encourage  the  parents  to  talk  more  with  their  child  and 
especially  to  draw  out  and  listen  to  the  child;  find  out  if  the  parents  have 
warned  the  child  to  be  "good"  (e.g.,  quiet)  at  school;  ask  them  if  the  child 
has  said  anything  about  being  afraid  of  the  teacher  (and  if  so,  why). 

Miscellaneous:    Model  icebreakers  and  social  initiation  talk  for  shy  stu- 
dents; be  aw^re  that  certain  African-  or  Native-American  students  may  be  taught 
at  home  to  avoid  eye  contact  and  remain  quiet  around  adults;  reinforce  par- 
ticipation in  class  activities  (but  through  private  expressions  of  appreciation 
rather  than  public  overkill  such  as  "Linda  spoke  up  today!     Let's  all  cheer!"); 
develop  a  relationship  by  corresponding  with  the  student  (using  actual  letters 
sent  through  the  mail);  if  the  class  is  reading,  have  John  use  his  finger  to 
keep  track;  otherwise,  tell  him  to  keep  his  eyes  (not  just  his  ears)  trained  on 
you  at  all  times  and  check  to  make  sure  that  he  does  so;  bend  or  stoop  to  get 
down  to  Linda's  level  to  establish  eye  contact  with  her. 

Discussion 

The  data  suggest  that  most  teachers  are  familiar  with  the  problems  that 
shy /withdrawn  students  present  and  are  able  to  respond  to  them  using  easily 
accessible  strategies.     This  is  understandable  because  such  students  primarily 
need  support,  encouragement,  and  personalized  assistance- -behaviors  that  mesh 
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well  with  the  nurturant,  student-oriented  attitudes  that  are  common  among 
elementary  teachers.    They  also  form  part  of  a  naturally  occurring  empathetic 
reaction  to  children  who  are  seen  as  victims  of  forces  beyond  their  control 
(see  Brophy  &  Evertson,  1981).     Even  so,  codes  reflecting  positive  expectations 
and  confidence  in  ability  to  respond  effectively  to  shy /withdrawn  students  were 
among  the  most  consistent  correlates  of  effectiveness  ratings. 

Higher  rated  teachers  often  mentioned  that  different  subtypes  of  shy/ 
withdrawn  students  require  different  treatment,  and  the  contrasts  in  the 
findings  for  the  two  vignettes  illustrated  this.     Linda  showed  shyness/ 
inhibition  problems  that  yielded  responses  focusing  on  support,  encouragement, 
and  build-up  of  academic  self -concept ,  whereas  John  showed  withdrawal/ 
daydreaming  problems  that  yielded  responses  focusing  on  making  it  easier  for 
him  to  sustain  attention  to  lessons  (changing  his  seat,  improving  the  nonverbal 
communication  directed  at  him,  etc.)  or  appealing  for  increased  concentration. 

Many  interview  responses  included  strategies  for  involving  peers  to 
support  or  interact  with  shy  students,  but  these  strategies  were  rarely  men- 
tioned in  response  to  the  vignettes  because  the  depicted  situations  did  not 
lend  themselves  well  to  peer  involvement.     Similarly,  many  teachers  mentioned 
teaching  shy  students  in  small  groaps  in  their  interviews,  but  this  did  not 
come  up  in  response  to  the  vignettes  (it  probably  would  have  if  Linda's 
inhibition  about  responding  to  the  teacher's  question  had  been  portrayed  as 
occurring  during  a  whole-class  recitation  rather  than  during  seatwork  time).  A 
contrast  in  the  opposite  direction  was  seen  with  seating  John  closer  to  the 
teacher  to  make  it  easier  for  him  to  pay  attention.     This  strategy  was  never 
mentioned  during  the  interviews  (which  focused  more  on  shyness/inhibition 
problems  than  on  withdrawal/daydreaming  problems). 
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The  vignette  data  also  illustrated  the  importance  of  several  relatively 
subtle  situational  responses  and  seemingly  minor  environmental  engineering  and 
behavior  modification  strategies  that  were  not  highlighted  in  the  interview 
responses  (which  focused  on  the  big  picture  by  addressing  such  topics  as 
building  up  a  student's  academic  self -concept) .     For  example,  the  data  from 
Vignette  8  indicate  the  value  of  tension  release  strategies  for  defusing 
situational  anxiety  or  embarrassment  and  of  praise/reward  strategies  for 
encouraging  and  calling  attention  to  the  successes  of  shy/inhibited  students 
such  as  Linda.     Similarly,  the  Vignette  20  data  indicate  the  value  of  brief 
management  responses  for  refocusing  the  attention  of  withdrawn/daydreaming 
students  such  as  John  without  causing  them  unnecessary  embarrassment  or 
breaking  the  flow  of  the  lesson,  as  well  as  the  value  of  relatively  subtle 
nonverbal  communica'clon  methods  for  gaining  and  maintaining  the  attention  of 
such  students. 

In  summary,  the  teachers'  intuition-based  responses  to  shy  and  withdra^m 
students  meshed  well  not  only  with  common  sense  but  with  expert  recommendations 

* 

based  on  previously  developed  theory  and  research.     Both  the  literature  review 
and  the  present  data  suggest  that  shy  students  should  be  brought  along  slowly 
but  surely  by  making  them  feel  comfortable  and  secure  in  the  classroom, 
reassuring  them  of  their  ability  to  handle  academic  challenges  (and  providing 
special  instruction  or  help  if  necessary),  and  applying  consistent  but  gentle 
and  largely  indirect  pressure  for  change  (in  the  form  of  invitations  and  en- 
couragement rather  than  demands  or  direct  confrontations).     They  also  suggest 
that  withdrawn  students  need  direct  appeals  for  improved  attention;  cueing, 
shaping,  environmental  engineering,  and  other  support  or  assistance  in 
sustaining  such  attention;  and  work  on  the  underlying  problems  that  have  led 
these  students  to  become  withdrawn  in  the  first  place. 
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Applying  these  strategies  in  the  classroom  can  be  difficult,  however, 
because  the  passivity  of  shy  and  withdrawn  students  tends  to  render  them 
relatively  invisible.    Also,  some  students  are  relatively  unresponsive  to  their 
teacher's  questions,  not  because  they  are  shy  or  withdrawn,  but  because  they 
are  alienated  from  the  process  of  classroom  learning  and  have  discovered  that 
unresponsiveness  is  one  way  to  condition,  teachers  to  lower  their  expectations, 
minimize  their  demands,  and  gradually  reduce  the  frequency  with  which  they  call 
on  them  or  initiate  individual  contact  with  them  (Brophy  &  Evertson,  1981).  It 
is  important  for  you  to  distinguish  between  shy  or  withdrawn  students  and  these 
alienated  students  who  require  a  different  (more  confrontational  and  demanding) 
response.    When  unsure,  it  is  best  to  assume  initially  that  the  student  has  a 
genuine  shyness  or  withdrawal  problem  and  respond  accordingly.  This  will 
produce  less  serious  and  more  reversible  consequences  than  beginning  by 
mistakenly  assuming  that  the  student  is  faking  such  a  problem.     In  any  case, 
support,  encouragement,  and  sincere  communication  of  concern  and  willingness  to 
provide  any  needed  assistance  are  likely  to  be  helpful  in  coping  with  almost 
any  type  of  problem  student. 

You  may  be  able  to  help  shy  and  withdrawn  students  considerably  using 
strategies  that  are  relatively  easy  to  implement  and  well  matched  to  the 
teacher's  basic  role  as  a  helpful  instructor  to  students.     These  include 
providing  self -concept  support,  encouragement,  and  opportunities  to  develop 
confidence  and  comfort  in  the  classroom  to  shy  and  inhibited  students,  as  well 
as  closer  monitoring,  improved  nonverbal  communication,  environmental 
engineering,  and  instructive  suggestions  or  demands  for  improved  concentration 
designed  to  maintain  the  attention  of  students  prone  to  withdrawal  or 
daydreaming.     Most  teachers  apparently  develop  at  least  an  Intuitive 
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understanding  of  the  needs  of  shy  or  withdrawn  students,  but  many  could  meet 
these  needs  more  effectively  by  systematically  applying  the  principles  and 
strategies  highlighted  here. 
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Table  15.1.     Shy/Withdrawn  Interview;     Number  of  Teachers  Coded 
for  Each  Category  and  Directions  of  Significant 
Relationships  with  Effectiveness  Ratings 

N       Coding  Category  

A.  General  Problem- Solving  Strategies 

1  Control/suppress  undesirable  behavior  (as  sole  approach) 

31  Shape  desirable  behavior 

71  Eliminate  problem:  Instructlon/tralnlng/modellng/help 

0  Help  student  cope  with  problem  (but  not  eliminate  it) 

1  Identify  and  treat  external  causes 

1  Insight  (help  student  to  recognize  and  understand  the  problem  behavior) 

9  Appeal/persuade/change  attitudes 

48  Encourage/reassure/bulld  self -concept/provide  supportive  environment 

B.  Specific  Problem- Solving  Strategies 

12        Not  a  problem  (teacher  does  not  consider  shyness  or  withdrawal  to  be  a 
problem  and  thus  would  not  try  to  do  anything  about  it) 

9        Nothing  can  be  done  (teacher  sees  a  problem  but  believes  that  nothing  can 
be  done  about  it) 

33+      Minimize  stress/embarrassment  to  the  proble,  student 

18        Support  through  physical  proximity /voice  control /eye  contact 

13+      Prescrlblng/telllng/lnstructing/ellclting  guidelines  for  appropriate 
behavior 

26+  Praise 

11        Reward  (promised  as  incentive  or  delivered  as  reinforcement) 
19+      Encourage/express  positive  expectations 
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Table  15.1  (cont'd.) 

N       Coding  Category  

13       Kid  gloves  treatment  (teacher  makes  special  exceptions  or  allowances  for 
shy  students  so  as  not  to  pressure  them) 

29+  Build  self-concept 

20  Build  a  close  personal  relationship  with  the  student 

44  Change  peer  relationships/cruate  new  social  roles 

9  Group  meetings  for  social  skills  or  problem  solving 

10+  Involve  peers  for  support 

11  Involve  parents  for  support  or  problem  solving 

23  Involve  school-based  authority  figures  or  professionals  to  support  or 
problem  solve 

23  Ensure  success/prepare  for  positive  class  participation  experiences 

13  Demand  student's  participation  in  class 

38  Encourage  or  shape  responsiveness  (call  on  often,  reinforce  effort) 

7  Get  the  student  off  the  spot  quickly  when  anxiety  sets  in 

13  Work  the  student's  interests  into  the  activity  or  discussion 

9  Conference  to  discuss  the  problem  with  the  student 

27        Adapt  to  the  student's  needs  (e.g.,  minimize  demands  for  overt 
participation,  accept  a  nod  for  yes,  etc.) 

C.     Methods  for  Drawing  the  Student  Out 
16  None 

31+      Supply  extra  attention,  friendly  initiatives,  greetings 

39  Frequent  private  talks  with  the  student  (informal  conversations) 

43+      Special  activities  (involve  student  in  class  leadership  roles,  running 
errands,  peer  tutoring,  dramatics,  etc.) 

10       Humor  (to  put  student  at  ease  or  elicit  a  verbal  response) 

8  Artificial  aids  (puppets,  dolls,  tape  recorders,  etc.) 
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Table  15.1  (cont'd.) 

N        Coding  Category 


D.  Methods  of  Involving  the  Peers  or  the  Class 
34  None 

15        Class  activities  (whole-class  activities  or  games  that  allow  the  student 
to  participate  in  low-pressure  situations) 

11        Environmental  engineering  (moves  student  closer  to  the  teacher,  seats 
student  among  friendly  peers,  etc.) 

31        Promote  peer  support  (assign  peer  as  buddy,  ask  peers  to  make  friends) 

20+      Small-group  activities  (for  students  who  are  anxious  in  whole -class 
activities) 

9+      Promote  an  attitude  of  acceptance  and  friendliness  in  the  class 
7        Public  recognition  of  student's  accomplishments 

E.  General  Approach  to  Changing  Behavior 
7-      Leave  alone/reinforce 

11        Provide  only  indirect  support 
55        Encourage  change  indirectly 
13+      Encourage  change  directly 
4        Force  change 

F.  Strategies  Identified  as  Ineffective 

33  None 

12+  Ignore  the  problem 

9  Scold 

34  Force/push  student  to  participate 
28  Put  on  spot/embarrass 
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Table  15.1  (cont'd.) 

N        Coding  Category  

G.  Reasons  Given  to  Explain  Shvness/Wlthdrawal 
25  None 

23        Family  modeling/has  been  ignored  or  not  taught  social  skills 
14        Innate/"born  that  way" 
44+      Fear  of  failure/ridicule 

H.  Miscellaneous 

85+      Teacher's  response  includes  long-term  prevention  or  solution  strategies 

31+      Teacher's  response  includes  different  strategies  for  different  subtypes 
of  the  problem 

60+      Teacher  would  try  to  get  more  information  about  the  problem 

51        Teacher  anticipates  that  improvement  will  occur  only  slowly  over  a  long 
period  of  time 

21        Teacher  states  that  this  problem  is  easy  to  overlook 
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In  this  final  chapter,  I  do  not  attempt  to  siommarize  the  considerable 
range  of  information  presented  in  earlier  chapters  on  the  implications  of  the 
scholarly  literature  in  general,  and  the  findings  of  the  Classroom  Strategy 
Study  in  particular,  about  teaching  problem  students.     The  material  addresses 
12  different  problsm  student  types,  with  each  type  presenting  its  own  unique 
concerns  and  issues,  so  it  cannot  be  synthesized  within  a  brief  summary. 
Consequently,  instead  of  attempting  such  a  summary,  I  will  devote  this  final 
chapter  to  a  look  back  at  some  of  the  main  findings  from  the  Classroom  Strategy 
Study,  consideration  of  events  that  have  developed  since  the  data  were 
collected  that  might  affect  their  relevance  to  today's  teachers,  and  a 
revisiting  of  the  teacher  role  issues  raised  in  Chapter  1. 


The  descriptive  data  from  the  Classroom  Strategy  Study  provide 
information  about  experienced  elementary  teachers'  perceptions  of  and 
strategies  for  coping  with  problem  students,  and  the  correlational  data  suggest 
hjrpotheses  about  the  relative  effectiveness  of  various  problem- solving 
attitudes  and  strategies.     In  general,  the  teachers'  responses  were  more 
similar  than  different.     We  did  find  statistically  significant  differences, 
including  some  patterns  representing  clusters  of  related  differences,  between 
subgroups  of  teachers  who  differed  in  teaching  location,  grade  level,  role 
definition,  and  effectiveness  ratings.    However,  these  differences  usually  were 
relatively  minor  variations  on  a  major  theme  represented  by  a  modal  response  to 
the  vignette  or  interview  question.     Instead  of  representing  fundamentally 
different  approaches  to  a  problem,  the  responses  of  different  subgroups  of 
teachers  usually  focused  around  the  same  strategies  but  differed  in  the 
coherence  and  elaboration  with  which  these  strategies  were  articulated.     Thut , 
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it  appeared  that  elementary  teachers  who  differed  in  formal  preparation  and  who 
worked  at  different  grade  levels  and  in  different  teaching  settings 
nevertheless  developed  and  worked  from  generally  similar  ideas  about  chronic 
student  behavior  problems  and  how  to  cope  with  them. 

Typically,  these  were  loosely  connected  and  often  tacit  ideas  developed 
through  experience,  not  well -articulated  theories  learned  through  formal 
education.    Most  of  these  experience-based  ideas  probably  served  the  teachers 
well,  in  that  they  typically  led  to  problem- solving  strategies  that  were 
generally  similar  to,  if  less  completely  developed  and  explicit  than,  research- 
based  strategies  developed  by  psychologists  or  other  mental  health  specialists. 

Although  a  few  teachers  appeared  burned  out  and  a  few  others  consistently 
suggested  punitive  or  otherwise  counterproductive  responses  to  our  vignettes 
and  interviews,  a  heavy  majority  of  the  teachers  displayed  caring  about  and 
eagerness  to  help  most  if  not  all  of  the  problem  student  types  addressed. 
Interview  and  vignette  responses  that  appeared  unimpressive,  including  most  of 
those  offered  by  the  lowest  rated  teachers,  usually  did  not  suggest  commitment 
to  authoritarian  or  laissez-faire  principles  or  involve  detailed  articulation 
of  strategies  that  were  not  compatible  with  the  strategies  suggested  by  the 
highest  rated  teachers.     Instead,  unimpressive  responses  typically  took  one  of 
two  common  forms . 

In  the  most  common  form,  tha  teacher  simply  did  not  have  much  to  say 
about  how  to  deal  with  the  problem  student.     These  relatively  uninformative 
responses  were  not  necessarily  brief:     sometimes  the  teacher  spoke  at  length 
about  the  characteristics  of  the  type  of  problem  student  being  addressed,  the 
home  factors  or  other  causes  associated  with  it,  or  the  classroom  situations  in 
which  it  is  most  likely  to  occur,  often  Illustrated  through  stories  about 
current  or  formei  students.     Teachers  who  frequently  made  these  kinds  of 


responses  tended  to  be  animated  and  detailed  when  talking  about  the  nature  of 
the  problem,  but  then  to  become  uncertain  and  vague  when  asked  about  their 
strategies  for  coping  with  it. 

The  other  commonly  observed  form  of  ui.j.mpressive  response  to  the 
interviews  and  vignettes  came  from  teachers  who  apparently  had  not  paid  careful 
attention  to  the  problem  type  description  or  the  depleted  vignette  incident. 
Some  of  these  teachers  misinterpreted  the  stimulus  material  in  a  significant 
way,  either  by  missing  the  main  point  or  by  reading  something  important  into  it 
that  wasn't  intended  and  in  fact  wasn't  supported  by  the  content  of  the 
stimulus  material  as  it  had  been  written.     In  effect,  these  teachers  imposed 
their  own  meaning  on  the  stimulus  material  and  began  talking  about  a  different 
kind  of  problem  student  than  the  one  we  had  asked  them  to  address.     A  related 
but  less  extreme  version  of  this  problem  was  seen  in  teachers  who  focused  on 
some  minor  or  side  issue  in  responding  to  the  vignette  or  interview,  to  the 
point  that  they  gave  little  or  no  attention  to  the  main  issue.     In  responding 
to  Vignette  5,  for  example,  these  teachers  would  get  sidetracked  into  focusing 
on  their  rules  about  how  much  paper  their  students  could  use  or  their  different 
expectations  concerning  artwork  versus  assignments  in  basic  skills  subjects, 
without  saying  much  if  anything  about  how  to  address  Beth' s  chronic 
perfectionism  problem. 

Not  surprisingly,  teachers  who  frequently  made  these  kinds  of  responses 
tended  to  be  teachers  who  elicited  conflicting  effectiveness  ratings  from  their 
principals  and  observers  and  whose  interview  and  vignette  responses  were 
unusually  variable  from  problem  type  to  problem  type.     These  teachers  appeared 
to  have  much  richer  repertoires  of  strategies  for  dealing  with  problem  students 
than  the  lowest  rated  teachers  had,  but  they  probably  did  not  use  these 
resources  to  full  advantage  consistently  because  they  were  prone  to  lose  the 
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forest  for  the  trees  (i.e.,  get  focused  on  a  side  issue  instead  of  the  more 
important  main  issue)  or  to  jump  to  conclusions  and  begin  acting  on  them 
instead  of  gathering  information  about  problem  students  more  carefully.  These 
teachers  needed  to  become  less  impulsive,  more  observant  and  reflective,  in 
gathering  information  to  use  as  a  basis  for  making  decisions  about  how  to  cope 
with  their  problem  students. 

It  seemed  clear  from  the  study  that  elementary  teachers  could  benefit 
from  systematic  instruction  in  diagnosing  and  responding  to  chronic  behavior 
problems.     This  knowledge  would  make  their  responses  more  "planful"  and 
systematic,  and  it  would  arm  them  with  additional  concepts  and  strategies  that 
they  are  unlikely  to  develop  on  their  own.     Such  teachers  also  could  benefit 
from  instruction  concerning  attributional  thinking  and  related  emotional 
responses  and  behavioral  reaction  tendencies.    This  would  help  "inoculate"  them 
against  counterproductive  responses  to  irritating  or  threatening  student 
behavior  and  prepare  them  to  adopt  more  professional  and  effective  responses  to 
such  behavior. 

Classroom  Management:     Noteworthy  Events  Since  1980 
The  fact  that  the  Classroom  Strategy  Study  data  were  collected  in  1977- 
1981  raises  questions  about  their  currency.     There  is  at  least  the  perception 
that  the  challenge  of  dealing  with  problem  students  has  increased  during  the 
intervening  years.     Instead  of  being  removed  to  special  education  settings, 
most  problem  students  are  now  back  in  regular  classrooms  full  time  or  at  least 
mainstreamed  for  part  of  the  day.     Problems  in  inner  cities  seem  to  be  as  bad 
as  ever,  and  problems  there  and  elsewhere  have  been  complicated  by  crack 
cocaine  and  other  drugs. 
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Yet,  there  are  compensating  factors.     Research  on  classroom  management 
has  yielded  replicated  findings  that  have  been  translated  into  a  coherent  set 
of  principles  that  form  the  basis  for  good  preservice  and  inservice  education 
on  the  topic.     School  restructuring  efforts  have  produced  better  communication 
among  school  administrators,  teachers,  parents,  and  students  concerning 
expected  behavior  at  school  and  steps  to  be  taken  when  these  expectations  are 
not  met.     There  also  has  been  an  increased  emphasis  on  involving  parents  in  the 
school's  agenda.     Finally,  teachers  have  become  more  familiar  with  cognitive 
modeling  techniques,  although  more  for  application  to  instruction  (e.g.,  in 
teaching  predicting,  summarizing,  and  other  reading  comprehension  strategies) 
than  for  teaching  prosocial  behaviors  or  coping  skills  to  problem  students. 

As  noted  in  Chapter  2,  recent  years  have  seen  the  development  of  better 
textbooks  on  classroom  management,  many  of  which  include  attention  to  student 
socialization  and  issues  involved  in  dealing  with  chronic  problem  students. 
Some  of  these  textbooks  are  merely  surveys  of  different  theoretical  approaches, 
but  several  of  them  offer  eclectically  derived  yet  systematic  approaches 
similar  to  the  one  developed  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  this  book.  Thus, 
much  better  materials  are  available  now  for  use  in  educating  teachers  about 
dealing  with  problem  students.     Whether  teachers  get  exposed  to  them,  however, 
is  another  matter.     Educational  scholarship  and  teacher  education  reform 
movements  in  recent  years  have  focused  much  more  heavily  on  subject-matter 
teaching  and  other  cognitive  issues  than  on  classroom  management  and  other 
affective  issues,  and  increased  course  work  in  the  academic  disciplines  often 
means  reduced  course  work  in  general  teacher  education.    As  a  result,  even 
though  better  teacher  education  resources  are  available,  preservice  teachers 
usually  do  not  get  much  training  in  classroom  management,  and  what  they  do  get 
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often  does  not  extend  to  include  student  socialization  and  coping  with  problem 
students . 

Recent  research  reviewed  by  Jones  (in  press)  indicates  that  teachers  rank 
individual  students  who  have  serious  and/or  persistent  behavior  problems  as 
their  nvunber  one  cause  of  stress.    Also,  many  teachers  question  whether  they 
have  the  skills  needed  to  work  effectively  with  students  with  special  needs, 
and  both  regular  and  special  education  student  teachers  rate  classroom 
management  as  an  area  in  which  they  need  additional  training  in  order  to  work 
effectively  with  mainstreamed  students.     Similarly,  surveys  of  inservice 
teachers  indicate  that  training  in  behavior  management  strategies  is  a  high- 
priority  inservice  training  need  and  that  many  of  these  teachers  feel  the  need 
for  more  assistance  from  special  education  personnel  in  dealing  with  students 
who  present  serious  behavior  problems. 

Many  elementary  teachers  have  been  influenced  by  Assertive  Discipline,  an 
inservice  program  that  has  been  disseminated  widely  in  recent  years.  This 
program  can  be  helpful  for  teachers  who  are  notably  lacking  in  both  confidence 
and  viable  strategies  for  dealing  with  problem  students.     It  is  an  improvement 
on  earlier-developed  behavior  control  methods  that  placed  even  more  emphasis  on 
reward  and  punishment  and  less  emphasis  on  helping  students  to  understand  the 
rationales  underlying  rules  in  addition  to  the  rules  themselves.    However,  the 
program  emphasizes  establishing  externally- enforced  control  over  problem 
behavior  rather  than  diagnosis  of  causes  and  treatment  through  long-term  change 
strategies.     Thus,  even  though  it  may  be  useful  for  some  teachers  as  a 
classroom  management  technique,  I  view  it  as  unhelpful,  and  perhaps  even 
counterproductive,  as  a  basis  for  dealing  with  the  kinds  of  problem  students 
addressed  here.     The  designers  of  the  Assertive  Discipline  program  have 
recently  expanded  its  initial  focus  on  controlling  student  behavior  by  adding 
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materials  on  beginning  the  school  year,  working  with  parents,  and  helping 
students  with  homework.     Even  so,  this  program  retains  its  primarily  behavioral 
character  and  thus  in  my  view  is  less  helpful  than  more  eclectically  derived 
programs . 

In  summairy,  despite  some  noteworthy  events  relevant  to  classroom 
management  that  have  occurred  since  1980,  I  believe  that  the  Classroom  Strategy 
Study  would  yield  the  same  findings  if  it  were  repeated  today.     Most  teachers 
get  somewhat  better  instruction  in  classroom  management  than  they  used  to,  but 
most  still  get  little  or  no  systematic  instruction  in  strategies  for  diagnosing 
and  coping  with  chronic  problem  students,  so  they  still  have  to  rely  mostly  on 
commonsense  psychology  leavened  by  experience.     If  they  have  been  exposed  to 
unusually  thorough  classroom  management  instruction,  they  will  be  better 
prepared  to  deal  with  problem  students  than  most  previous  teachers  have  been. 
However,  they  may  be  even  less  confident,  because  the  proliferation  of  special 
education  labels  and  referrals  to  treatment  specialists  has  left  many  classroom 
teachers  believing  that  they  are  not  equipped  to  handle  ADD  or  ADHD  students, 
"emotionally  disturbed"  students,  or  other  "special"  students  who  "don't 
belong"  in  regular  classrooms.     Ironically,  these  are  the  same  students  who 
used  to  be  considered  merely  problem  students  before  they  were  given  special 
labels  and  sent  into  special  classrooms. 

Looking  to  the  Future:     Your  Role 
This  returns  us  to  the  difficult  question  of  how  much  regular  classroom 
teachers  should  be  expected  to  do  with  problem  students.     Let  me  begin  by 
making  it  clear  that  one  cannot  directly  infer  policy  guidelines  from  the 
Classroom  Strategy  Study  findings  or  from  any  other  empirical  research  data. 
This  would  be  true  even  if  the  findings  were  experimental  rather  thm 


correlational  because  one  must  consider  teachers  within  the  context  of  their 
interests  and  abilities  in  working  with  problem  students,  the  school  milieu, 
the  quality  and  availability  of  school-based  professionals  who  might  be  able  to 
help,  and  so  on. 

For  example,  one  could  argue  that  teachers  who  possess  only  vague  and 
poorly  organizev?  ideas  for  responding  to  particular  problem- student  types 
should  always  refer  such  students  to  the  principal  or  to  their  school 
counselors  or  social  workers  rather  than  try  to  handle  them  personally.  Thus, 
our  findings  should  not  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  responsibility  for 
handling  problem  students  should  rest  primarily  with  regular  classroom 
teachers.     However,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  continuing  problems  that 
manifest  themselves  in  the  classroom  must  be  dealt  with  at  the  classroom  level, 
at  least  in  part.     To  the  extent  that  it  is  possible  for  you  to  divert  time  and 
t  "lergy  from  primary  instructional  goals  to  work  on  stude-..cs'  chronic  personal 
and  behavioral  problems,  I  believe  that  you  shoula  do  so.     In  order  to  develop 
genuine  solutions  to  students'  chronic  personal  and  behavioral  problems  rather 
than  merely  inhibiting  the  frequency  of  misconduct  by  applying  sanctions,  you 
will  need  to  use  effective  student  socialization  strategies  if  you  possess  them 
and  to  develop  them  if  you  do  not. 

Teachers  who  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  this  area  may  be  daunted  at  the 
prospect  of  committing  themselves  to  becoming  more  active  and  effective  in 
socializing  their  problem  students.     This  is  understandable.     The  change 
process  might  take  a  long  time  and  imolve  difficult  adjustments  in  attitudes, 
beliefs,  and  expectations  - -maybe  even  self- concepts- -along  with  acquisition  of 
information  and  strategies.     However,  the  potential  pay-offs  for  making  such 
commitments  are  enormous . 
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The  research  literature  paints  a  tragic  picture  of  futility  and 
frustration  in  the  professional  lives  of  teachers  who  have  not  learned  to 
manage  classrooms  and  students  effectively.    What  they  end  up  doing  in  the 
classroom  is  not  what  they  envisioned  when  they  decided  to  become  teachers,  and 
it  rarely  provides  them  with  the  rewards  and  satisfactions  that  they 
anticipated.     Their  instructional  efforts  are  constantly  interrupted  and 
frequently  negated  by  behavior  problems,  and  instead  of  enjoying  close  and 
mutually  rewarding  relationships  with  students,  they  find  themselves  acting  as 
a  distant  and  often  punitive  authority  figure  most  of  the  time.  They 
constantly  struggle  to  "put  out  fires,"  respond  mostly  to  sjnnptoms  rather  than 
causes,  rely  on  psychological  defense  mechanisms  such  as  avoiding  or  "not 
noticing"  problems  when  they  are  just  too  depressed  to  try  to  deal  with  them, 
and  abandon  serious  problem- solving  attempts  with  the  most  difficult  cases, 
instead  settling  for  implicit  "if  you  don't  bother  me,  I  won't  bother  you" 
bargains  (Bush,  1985;  Hargreaves  et  al. ,  1975;  Wubbels  &  Levy,  1993).  Such 
teachers  are  stressed,  depressed,  and  headed  towards  burnout,  if  they  are  not 
there  already,  even  though  some  of  them  are  quite  young. 

This  bleak  picture  changes  dramatically  when  teachers  make  and  follow 
through  on  commitments  to  become  effective  classroom  managers  and  problem 
solvers.     Instead  of  being  authoritarian  and  often  punitive,  yet  frustrated  and 
ineffectual,  they  become  authoritative  leaders  and  socializers- -in  control  but 
not  "controlling,"  pressing  for  change  in  inappropriate  behavior  yet  perceived 
as  caring.     Thay  gain  confidence,  stop  magnifying  difficulties,  become  better 
at  observing  and  listening  to  students  and  more  organized  about  problem 
solving,  and  become  more  willing  to  take  time  to  deal  with  students'  personal 
and  behavioral  problems.     Yet,  they  spend  more  time  teaching  and  praising,  less 
time  reprimanding  and  punishing.     Their  students  like  them  better  and  respect 
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them  more,  and  they  have  better  classroom  climates.     Their  thinking  about 
problem  students  shifts  from  an  emphasis  on  blaming  and  attributing  problems  to 
causes  that  they  can  do  little  or  nothing  about  to  an  emphasis  on  finding  what 
kinds  of  help  these  students  will  need  in  order  to  begin  to  function  more 
acceptably,  and  their  response  strategies  correspondingly  shift  from  an 
emphasis  on  discipline,  and  punishment  to  an  emphasis  on  assistance  and  problem 
solving  (Adalbjamardottir,  1994;  Dann,  1990;  Hawkins  et  al.,  1988;  Millman  et 
al.,  1980). 

The  first  step  on  the  road  toward  such  satisfying,  effective  teaching  may 
be  the  most  difficult  one.     Ideally,  you  should  take  this  step  collectively 
with  your  teaching  colleagues,  working  together  to  improve  the  whole  school's 
affective  climate  and  preparedness  to  deal  with  problem  students  in  addition  to 
helping  one  another  improve  as  individuals.     However,  this  might  not  be 
possible,  at  least  initially,  if  you  work  in  a  school  that  has  become 
stultified  by  apathy,  defeatist  attitudes,  or  an  authoritarian  management 
style.    You  may  even  encounter  administrative  or  collegial  resistance  to 
efforts  to  do  things  differently,  so  that  you  might  have  to  work  mostly  on  your 
own  or  with  just  one  or  two  colleagues  (Blase,  1985;  Rosenholtz,  1989). 

You  may  even  have  to  overcome  significant  obstacles  within  yourself.  If 
your  current  thinking  about  problem  students  is  dominated  by  motives  of 
survival,  self-interest,  or  personal  anger  or  irritation,  you  may  need  to  take 
action  (and  if  necessary,  get  help)  to  shift  your  emphasis  toward  concern  about 
meeting  the  current  needs  of  your  problem  students  and  helping  them  to  prepare 
for  better  lives  in  the  future.     If  you  grew  up  in  a  family  that  emphasized  an 
authoritarian  approach  to  socialization,  you  may  need  assistance  in  working 
through  tendencies  to  think  of  classroom  management  as  discipline,  to  overreact 
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to  provocative  behavior  and  get  into  power  struggles,  or  to  generate  other 
forms  of  authoritarian  behavior  that  may  have  become  conditioned  responses  with 
a  strong  tendency  to  appear  "automatically"  in  certain  situations.  Such 
reaction  tendencies  can  inhibit  progress  toward  concentrating  on  teaching 
students  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  instead  of  threatening  them  with 
punishment  for  failure  to  do  so,  toward  recognizing  that  successful 
socialization  involves  developing  inner  controls  in  addition  to  imposing 
controls  externally,  toward  learning  to  use  punishment  sparingly  and  only  as 
part  of  a  program  for  changing  behavior  rather  than  as  a  retribution  mechanism, 
and  toward  appreciating  the  need  to  avoid  and  defuse  power  struggles  rather 
than  trying  to  "win"  them. 

Even  if  you  are  free  of  authoritarian  tendencies,  you  still  may  have  to 
work  t.rough  some  issues  if  you  harbor  overly  idealistic  notions  of  the  teacher 
role  or  overly  romanticized  notions  about  hioman  nature.     Dedication  to  your 
job,  a  strong  student  orientation,  and  overall  good  intentions  are  important, 
but  these  alone  will  not  allow  you  to  succeed  in  socializing  problem  students. 
You  cannot  function  strictly  as  a  buddy  or  facilitator  for  your  students;  some 
students  will  not  act  responsibly  unless  pressured  to  do  so.     You  have 
authority  figure  responsibilities  and  agendas  to  accomplish  and  therefore  must 
make  and  enforce  demands  on  your  students,  so  you  will  need  to  be  prepared  to 
do  so  effectively. 

As  data  from  the  Classroom  Strategy  Study  show,  all  teachers  need  to 
learn  to  inhibit  certain  natural  response  tendencies  and  replace  these  with 
more  professional  behavior.    When  students  misbehave,  and  especially  when  they 
present  teacher-owned  problems,  the  natural  tendency  is  to  attribute  their 
behavior  to  internal,  stable,  and  controllable  causes,  become  angry  in  response 
to  this  perceived  intentional  provocation,  and  respond  in  an  authoritarian  or 
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punitive  fashion.     However  natural  and  understandable  these  reactions  may  be, 
they  are  not  appropriate  for  teachers  who  have  professional  obligations  toward 
their  students,  even  students  who  are  "undeserving"  of  them.    Acting  on  these 
natural  response  tendencies  can  lead  to  counterproductive  expectations  and 
behavior,  resulting  in  deterioration  of  the  teacher -student  relationship  and 
escalation  of  the  behavior  problems.    Thus,  it  is  necessary  for  teachers  to 
learn  to  inhibit  these  natural  reactions  and  replace  them  with  more 
professional  responses. 

it  would  be  difficult  to  overstress  the  importance  of  productive 
attitudes,  beliefs,  and  expectations  in  establishing  a  foundation  for 
developing  skills  for  managing  classrooms  and  students.     Note  the  frequency 
with  which  teachers'  feelings  of  self -efficacy  or  confidence  were  associated 
with  their  effectiveness  ratings  in  the  Classroom  Strategy  Study.  Other 
research  suggests  similar  conclusions. 

In  general,  the  same  kinds  of  emotional  dynamics  that  were  discussed  in 
Chapter  5  with  respect  to  failure  syndrome  or  learned  helplessness  problems 
among  students  lacking  confidence  in  their  academic  learning  abilities  apply  to 
teachers  who  lack  confidence  in  their  classroom  management  and  student 
socialization  abilities.     Teachers  who  believe  that  they  possess,  or  at  least 
are  in  the  process  of  developing,  good  management  and  socialization  skills  will 
be  able  to  remain  patient  and  focused  on  seeking  solutions  when  confronted  with 
difficult  problems,  whereas  teachers  who  view  management  and  socialization 
skills  as  talents  in  which  they  are  lacking  will  tend  to  become  frustrated  and 
give  up  easily.     Rather  than  persist  in  trying  to  solve  a  problem,  they  will 
seek  to  turn  it  over  to  someone  else  or  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  finding  ways 
to  live  with  the  problem  rather  than  to  solve  it. 
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Such  beliefs  about  the  self  sometimes  extend  to  include  beliefs  about  the 
possibility  of  change,  with  predictable  results.     Butler-Por  (1987)  found  that 
the  relative  success  of  an  intervention  program  designed  to  increase  teachers' 
managerial  effectiveness  depended  on  the  teachers'  initial  expectations.  The 
treatment  was  notably  more  successful  with  teachers  who  expected  it  to  be 
successful  than  it  was  with  teachers  who  did  not. 

An  attitude  of  caring  and  student  orientation  is  also  crucial  to  success 
in  managing  classrooms  and  socializing  students.    Managing  students  is  not  like 
training  animals.     Students  are  people  and  need  empathy.     Teachers  need  to  talk 
with  them  about  their  problems  and  try  to  socialize  them,  not  just  confine 
themselves  to  minor  curricular  adjustments  or  impersonal  behavior  modification 
methods.     Certain  teachers'  responses  to  our  interviews  and  vignettes  were 
notably  lacking  in  evidence  of  such  empathy.     These  teachers  appeared  oblivious 
to  or  even  uncaring  about  the  emotional  trauma  suffered  by  the  students 
depicted  in  many  of  our  vignettes,  and  they  sometimes  suggested  responding  in 
ways  that  would  make  the  target  student,  and  perhaps  the  class  as  a  whole, 
mistrust,  fear,  or  even  despise  them  froiu  then  on.     Once  you  express  contempt 
for  students,  ridicule  them,  or  act  hostilely  or  vengefully  toward  them,  you 
cannot  expect  them  to  forget  it  and  simply  take  what  you  tell  them  at  face 
value  when  you  try  to  socialize  them  in  the  future.    You  will  have  put  yourself 
in  the  position  of  asking  them  to  "Do  what  I  say,  not  what  I  do." 

Conclusion 

As  Goldstein,  Harootunian,  and  Conoley  (1994)  noted,  a  teacher  cannot  be 
"superman"  or  "superwoman. "    Certain  students  need  more  help  than  a  teacher 
alone  can  provide,  and  some  need  more  help  than  can  be  provided  by  resource 
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teachars,  school  psychologists,  social  workers,  or  other  professionals  at  the 
school . 

Sometimes  teachers  are  asked  to  cope  with  probl«ms  that  cannot  be  solved, 
at  least  in  the  short  run.     If  enough  seriously  disturbed  students  are  in  the 
room,  the  teacher  cannot  deal  with  all  of  them  successfully  and  teach  the 
curriculum  too.    When  things  get  unb-aarable,  something  has  to  give;  either  the 
problem  has  to  be  reduced  or  the  teacher  needs  help  from  professionals  inside 
or  outside  the  school.     Busy  caseloads  sometimes  delay  access  to  some  forms  of 
help,  and  financial  limitations  sometimes  prevent  access  to  other  kinds.  Often 
this  means  that  the  student  is  unlikely  to  get  much  sustained  help  unless  the 
teacher  is  willing  to  "bear  the  unbearable"  by  persisting  in  working  with  the 
student  and  seekin;.  to  find  solutions. 

When  considering  the  degree  to  which  you  are  willing  to  include  this 
expectation  as  part  of  your  definition  of  your  role  as  a  teacher,  keep  in  mind 
your  opportunities  to  make  a  significant  difference.     It  is  true  that  in  the 
classroom  you  do  not  have  laboratory  conditions  that  would  enable  you  to  use 
reinforcement  and  other  behavioral  methods  with  the  kind  of  precision  and 
immediacy  that  is  possible  in  a  laboratory,  and  you  do  not  have  the  luxury  of 
time  and  privacy  needed  to  sustain  individual  psychotherapy.    You  also  must 
work  within  your  institutional  role  as  classroom  authority  figure,  so  that  you 
cannot  adopt  tho.  nonj udgmental  and  nondirective  role  favored  by  professional 
psychotherapists . 

However,  you  do  have  certain  advantages  that  are  not  enjoyed  by  treatment 
specialists.    You  interact  with  your  students  for  several  hours  each  day  and 
see  them  in  a  variety  of  situations,  so  you  are  in  a  good  position  to  judge  the 
accuracy  of  their  reality  contact  and  the  truthfulness  of  their  statements. 
Also,  as  noted  in  the  discussion  of  findings  for  failure  syndrome  and 


perfectionistic  students,  you  sometimes  are  in  a  position  to  take  direct  action 
in  assisting  students  to  cope  with  their  problems,  rather  than  just  to  coach 
them  from  afar.     Even  if  you  arrange  to  get  certain  of  your  problem  students 
involved  with  treatment  professionals,  you  will  spend  much  more  time  with  the 
students  than  these  specialists  do.     Thus,  whatever  your  current  stage  of 
development  as  a  teacher,  you  have  the  potential  to  have  significant  positive 
impact  on  the  lives  of  your  problem  students,  if  you  are  willing  to  make  the 
commitment  to  do  so. 
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